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IMPORTANT CHANGES IN PROCEDURES FOR 
SUBMITTING AND PROCESSING MANUSCRIPTS 


The American Journal of Sociology, like all scholarly journals, is experienc- 
ing markedly increased operating costs. The price of paper has gone up 
very sharply in recent months, and the end is not in sight. Postage rates, 
too, have increased, and more increases can be expected. Printing now 
costs more than before. A heavy flow of manuscripts through the editorial 
office strains our staff, but an expanded staff means an expanded budget. 
Though our circulation is growing, the net income from subscriptions and 
other revenues has not kept pace with costs. 

So, the Journal will institute two new procedures in the editorial office 
designed to improve efficiency and hold costs down with minimal incon- 
venience to our contributors. Indeed, by freeing our staff of some time- 
consuming work, these procedures should make it possible for us to process 
manuscripts more rapidly, keep better track of their whereabouts, and 
reach decisions about them more quickly. The new procedures will go 
into effect on October 1, 1974. 

1. If a contributor wishes acknowledgment of receipt of a manuscript, 
whether an article or comment, it must be accompanied by a self-addressed 
postcard that carries the title SÉ the manuscript. Acknowledgment other- 
wise will not be made. 

2. Three copies of each manuscript must be submitted. Two of these 
copies will be sent to referees; the third is for the Journal’s files. Referees 
will not be asked to return to our office manuscripts sent to them, nor will 
any copies of manuscripts be returned to contributors. 

Economical manuscript reproduction will moderate the costs to con- 
tributors that will result from our new procedures. Contributors, of course, 
will no longer be asked to supply the postage for manuscript return. 

In all other respects, the procedures for preparing manuscripts for the 
AJS and submitting them remain as before. 


Errata 


In “Urbanization, Crime, and Collective Violence” by Abdul Qaiyum 
Lodhi and Charles Tilly (September 1973), the ‘scale for portrayal of 
crimes against persons and against property (fig. 1, p. 301) is actually 
per million population, instead of the 100,000 indicated by the label. The 
graph should have been labeled to indicate unambiguously that the 
“crimes against persons” portrayed in the graph are exclusively forms of 
homicide. The error and the ambiguity do not affect the argument or 
the other quantitative evidence reported in the paper. 


In “Generational Differences among Blacks in the North” by Stanley 
Lieberson (November 1973), the second row of table 3 (p. 556) should 
read —.58 and —2.26 instead of, respectively, —.52 and —1.10. 
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Theory Construction from Available Materials: 
A System for Organizing and 
Presenting Propositions’ 


Nicholas C. Mullins 
Indiana University 


The problem of cumulating theory in sociology is approached through 
development of a procedure for combining theory statements’ of 
various types into a summary or summaries that constitute the best 
of what we know about a topic area. An analysis of theory finds that 
relations among concepts show four properties—association, sym- 
metry, quantification, and interdependence—all of which are analytic 
dimensions of relations: Means for combining statements exhibiting 
different properties are proposed. Once statements are combined, . 
representing them in a matrix is shown to facilitate both manipula- 
tion and determination of a theory’s useful size. 


The person who learns the rules of art well is a little rarer 
than the person who learns the rules of science. [SAMUEL R. 
Detany, Babel-17 (1966:42)] 


INTRODUCTION 


The logical position of the scientist who is building a theory may seem 
quite discouraging. There are an infinite number of possible sets of con- 
` ceptualizations that might describe his data. When he moves beyond 
description to explanation, there is yet another infinite number of logical 
structures in which he might embed his descriptions. Fortunately, he is 
not starting anew each time; he rather begins within a tradition which 
generally provides answers to such questions as: what shall be studied? 
what are the major theories which apply? If such traditions are to achieve 
their full potential for theory building, however, a system for cumulating’ 
and evaluating the findings within these traditions is vital? 

-In almost every area of substantive interest, sociologists presently lack 
the means to cumulate theory. This lack is due to the form of most 


1I wish to thank Peter Burke, James A. Davis, Lyle Groeneveld, Elton Jackson, 
David Knoke, Karl Schuessler, Sheldon Stryker, and’ Austin T. Turk, who read and 
commented on: earlier drafts. They are not, however, responsible for any errors. 
Carolyn Mullins provided editorial assistance. 


2 The possibility of cumulating between traditions should also be considered. There 
is a debate between those who assert the independence of traditions (eg, Kuhn 
1970) and those who assert the necessary integration of traditions (e.g., Freese 1972). 
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sociology, which consists of either verbal theoretical formulations, which 
generally defy testing, or empirical results; which usually lack compa- 
rability except at the level of raw accuracy in replication (and sometimes 
not even that). As Freese (1972) points out, generalization (the collecting 
together of theory formulations) is one technique for cumulating theory 
(but see Duncan 1970). However, it is equally important that the gap be- 
tween theory and empirical results be closed; until it is, we cannot know 
if any of the conceptualizations being generalized is empirically true, 
partly true, or false. 

Formalization of theory has been seen as one means of bridging this gap. 
Formalization has the advantage of making a theory’s assumptions 
explicit and (usually) permitting: the deduction of a series of statements 
which are implied (but not explicitly stated) by the original theory state- 
ments, and the folding (see below) of that theory into a compact form. 
Formalization procedures, then, are intended as aids in the building, use, 
and analysis of theories. 

If we examine various theories and theory-related writings, we find 
that at least six kinds of topics are frequently discussed. Four of these 
are: (1) definitions of concepts in terms of some theoretical language 
(e.g., the concept “status” in terms of a stratification system); (2) state- 
ments about measurement procedures, specifications, samples, etc., for vari- 
ables (the measurement of socioeconomic status—SES); (3) discussions 
of what sociological theory looks like and other metatheoretical matters 
(this paper); and (4) pure description with no theoretical import (most 
reports of events in newspapers). 

The other two topics deal with the relationships among concepts. These 
are: (5) verbal statements in a propositional form, or a form that can 
be reworked into propositional form (father’s income affects son’s educa- 
tional level); and (6) statistical statements (in these data, the correlation 
between income and education is .263). 

All of these topics can be discussed in formal language (stated ab- 
stractly, usually with reference to some system of deduction, e.g., axio- 
matizations). However, formalization is usually concentrated on the rules 
for manipulating statements to produce other statements, because this 
operation is the most important part of formalization. 

Formalizations can be seen as composed of two parts: a simple set 
of statements, and the rules for deriving other statements from these 
simple statements. I have termed the simple set of statements the compact 
form of the theory; the rules, unfolding rules. An example of a compact 
form is the set of axioms in a deductive theory; the unfolding rules for 
that theory are the rules of propositional calculus. The advantages of a 
compact form are not only the ease of recall (of a few axioms as opposed 
to all possible deductions) but also the possibility that sets of axioms from 
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„different theories may be formally similar and may thus suggest new con- 
ceptualizations. 

Several formalization procedures for verbal theory have been proposed 
(Zetterberg 1965; Stinchcombe 1968). It now seems clear that Zetter- 
berg’s program of “ordinary sentence logic” has failed, primarily because it 
offers no way to judge whether a particular result confirms or refutes a 
theory (Duncan 1963; Costner and Leik 1964). Furthermore, as Bailey 
(1970) and Maris (1970) point out in analyzing different cases, the 
deductive process is not routinely carried out to its end in order to display 
a theory’s unfolded form; hence the real power, and errors, of axiomatic 
formulation are not displayed. 

The piece-by-piece building of theory in the form of structural equations 

has had more success. There. has been considerable progress in the de- 
velopment, from various sorts of data, of data models to estimate struc- 
tural equation models (e.g., see articles in Borgatta and Bohrnstedt 1969, 
1970; Blalock 1971). The major task of this approach is to estimate the 
coefficients of the structural equations, given a set of assumptions about 
causal order. This approach has dominated the recent theoretical literature 
because there have been few alternative models, there were large bodies 
_ of unexplored data to be analyzed, and therefore small, simple data, 
models could be constructed which clarified the social processes in a 
whole area. However, all of these conditions are passing in the rush of 
. analysis done over the past few years on large-scale surveys (ep, Blau 
and Duncan 1967; Sewell, Haller, and Shah 1971). This exhaustion of the 
initial targets for analysis has thus far produced further extensions of the 
data-model-building process in the direction of more. methodological ex- 
pansion (ep, Werts, Linn, and Jéreskog 1971; Goodman 1972), a search 
among old data for material suitable for reanalysis (e.g., Jackman 1972), 
and acquisition of new data similar to older data (e.g., Featherman and 
Hauser 1971). 

All of this activity has improved the building of structural models based 
on other structural models. Unfortunately, although structural equation 
models and the data models from which structural models are ‘estimated 
are very important for areas of research (e.g., intergenerational mobility 
in the stratification system) in which the time order of concepts considered 
is not at question, these models are not generally useful in areas such as . 
deviance, in which the time order is likely to be unclear or must be pre- 
sumed to be interactive (e.g., personality type and group pressures are 
obviously interactive causes of particular deviant behavior). 

Whatever procedure has been chosen, prior discussions of formalization 

‘have generally utilized only one type of relation for theory building (see, 
e.g., a calculus of the theory of classes by Braithwaite [1954]). However, 
the past sponsorship of one or another formalization procedure has often 
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failed to recognize that many types of legitimate theory formalization exist, 
each with a specific type of relation and its advantages and disadvantages. 
It seems, therefore, that a first step toward combining and using the exist- 
ing types of theory is to analyze what those types are. 

Four basic properties summarize all the types of relations that have been 
proposed for relating concepts within a theory. They are association, asym- 
metry, quantification, and interdependence (Mullins 1971). 


Association 


Two concepts-are joined, and this juxtaposition is asserted in a proposition. 
Association is the belief that two concepts go together. That belief may 
exist because of a correlation in some data (e.g., age and education are 
nonrandomily associated. [Blau and Duncan 1967]), because of a theo- 
retical argument (e.g., alienation must follow industrialization), or because 
they are always mentioned together (for many survey analysts, age, sex, 
race, location, and occupation form a set of “face sheet” data). 


Asymmetry 


A relation is asymmetric when the assertion of that relation in one sentence 
order (e.g., education affects occupation) is not equivalent to asserting 
that relaticn in the opposite order (occupation affects education). To 
state this differently, in a given theory one concept precedes another in 
time, in causal order, or in influence, but the converse is not necessary. 
This property is used particularly when a causal ordering is stated (train- ` 
ing for a job precedes, and has causal impact on, success in that job). 


Symmetry exists when an assertion and its converse are equivalent without 
respect. to order.? 


It should be remembered that, first and foremost, causality is a property 
of theoretical systems rather than of the world. We believe in the invariant 
(lawlike) succession of events in reality, but as Hume points out ([1748] 
1956), our beliefs have no effect on reality. Many sociologists have become 
quite exercised ‘over the reality of causation. We use synonyms such as 
“produce,” “leads to,” to hide our embarrassment, because we confuse 
theoretical statements about causality with statistical statements about 
relationships in data. A correlation is not sufficient to prove causality, but 
if a researcher asserts a causal ordering for two concepts and subsequently 


3 Order can be expressed as sentence order, as the direction of an arrow in a diagram, 
as the entry in a matrix, or in tabular form. Verbal theory (e.g., Zetterberg 1965) 
uses sentences. Stinchcombe (1968) and Blau and Duncan (1967) use arrows. A 


matrix is shown in table 3. 
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can uncover no correlation between the variables associated with those 
concepts, he has succeeded in disproving the assumed ordering. 


Quantification 


Sign.—For concepts which are divided into dichotomies, the sign (-+ or- 
—) indicates which category of one concept varies with which category of 
another; for cases of more extensive quantification (e.g., a scale from zero 
through 16 which represents increasing amount of education), the sign 
indicates the direction in which two concepts are related to one another. 
For:example, when education is scaled as just stated and occupation is set 
as a scale ranging from low status to high status, we can indicate a belief 
that job status varies direcily with increased amounts of education by 
coding the relationship between the two concepts as “+.” 

Effect —This is the size of the effect of one concept on another, in either 
numerical or verbal form (e.g., a two-year change in amount of education 
for a given group will have a 0.5 point effect on the average occupational 
prestige score for that group). , 

Sign and effect are both attempts to quantify theoretical statements. 
Quantification can be as general as stating: “The greater the +, the less 
the y,” or it may be very precise: “A amount of x will produce B amount 
of y.” If we know that two concepts tend to be associated in one situation 
and we have measurements of the effect of one on another, then we expect 
to find similar measures for the relation of the same concepts in similar 
situations. The fact that our expectations are often proven incorrect 
should not prevent us from having those expectations. Effects are not 
identical with statistical measures of covariance or regression, but if we 
believe that two concepts are associated, we are surprised by (and hence 
demand an explanation of) a small value for the covariance of two vari- 
ables which are closely associated with those concepts. 


Interdependence 


Interdependence is the dependence of one relation, for some of its prop- 
erties or for the value of those properties, on other relations. It may be 
expressed as the transitivity of relations (if A is related to B and B to C, 
then A is related to €) or as multiple causation (e.g., occupational status is 
caused by education but also by father’s status, status of first job [see 
Blau and Duncan 1967]). In normal hypothesis testing (Selltiz et al. 
1966) with small (two- or three-concept) theories, one is simply not inter- 
ested in the interdependence of concepts. For larger theories, however, 
interdependence becomes quite important. 

If we consider each of those properties as a dichotomy (eg. symmetry- 
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TABLE 1 


Types op THEORY 

















SyMMETRY: ASYMMETRY: 
INTERDEPENDENCE INTERDEPENDENCE 
ÅSSOCIATION QUANTIFICATION Yes No Yes No 
Ves aseara pass Yes Bailey Most journal Huggins & 
(1970) articles: Entwisle 
(1968) 
No Zetterberg... Stinchcombe 
(1965) (1968) : 
NO: ere Yes Nuit Null Null Null 
No Null Null Null Null 





* Null = null hypothesis. - 


asymmetry), then we can construct table 1, which shows the 16 (2+) 
possible theory types. The lower half of the table shows the types in which 
no association is asserted. These theories posit no order among the concepts 
which comprise them and specify which associations do not exist. Each of 
these types represents a null hypothesis tested against a stated hypothesis. 
For example, the statement of a positive association among age, education, 
and income must be tested against the possibility that no such association 
exists. 

Using this list of properties, we can see that Zetterberg (1965) proposed 
building theories composed of relations that are associative and symmetric 
(except for the order implied in actual sentences, e.g., the greater the x, 
the greater the y). Quantification is primitive; the sign is indicated by the 
“greater than, less than” statements, and he does not provide for the ex- 
plicit statement of effect. Interdependence is indicated by the deduction 
of theorems. The deductive process is one in which stating, “the greater ` 
the x, the greater the y,” and “the greater the y, the greater the z,” leads 
to “the greater the x, the greater the z.” 

Zetterberg does not indicate how we might actually fold a series of 
statements into a set of axioms. The attempts of those who have followed 
this model have not been notably successful, As Bailey (1970) points 
out, researchers such as Gibbs and Martin (1958) tend to truncate their 
deductive sequences rather than carrying them out. They thus deduce the 
theorem they want, but they do not examine the other theorems implied by 
their axioms. 

Stinchcombe (1968) progressed beyond Zetterberg to a system for de- 
riving theoretical models from the statements-of theorists. He teaches by 
example rather than by giving rules, but the process is clear enough. His 
relations are characterized by association, asymmetry, no quantification, 
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and the interdependence of relations. Interdependence is indicated in 
“arrow diagrams” (the logical precursors to path analysis) that array 
the various concepts. Stinchcombe discusses the possibility of quantifying 
relations in an appendix (which explores Huggins and Entwisle’s [1968] 
investigations of linear models). The procedure displayed in the rest of 
this paper builds on Stinchcombe. The goal is to build a theory which sum- 
marizes everything we know about a particular topic. 


PROCEDURE 


This procedure is intended to reduce, in a routine way, large numbers of 
different relational statements among a large number of concepts to 
produce a theory which can be evaluated logically and empirically. All 
kinds of relational statements, exhibiting different properties and normally 
found in the sociological literature, should be equally acceptable as initial 
statements for the procedure. These may subsequently be combined to 
produce statements which summarize what we know about a subject. The 
researcher’s ‘task in creating a theoretical model is to analyze and use the 
properties of whatever statements are available in the literature. The 
statements themselves generally indicate the necessary properties of asso- 
ciation, symmetry, and quantification. Using these in the procedure 
described here can then help us to discern the dependence of relations. 

As was noted earlier, particular procedures supported in the past have 
generally depended heavily on one type of relation. The procedure sug- 
gested here can utilize all types of possible statements even though the 
process of collection tends to build a theory in which more precisely 
quantified statements tend to supersede the less precise because the 
former include the latter. For example, if one statement asserts the 
relation between a and b as positive, and a second asserts the same rela- 
tion as .25, the latter includes the former. i 

Interdependence of relations, like the more precise quantification just ` 
described, is also a consequence of the procedure. The process of bringing 
propositions together constitutes the first step toward development of an 
interdependent theory because all statements which include the sarne 
concept are considered together. For example, if we find statements that 
age is related to income, occupation to income, education to income, and 
income to housing, we must then consider the relation of age to housing, 
etc. l 

The general principle for collecting information from the literature is 
simple: use what is available. Not all statements ‘from the literature have 
the same worth. They differ in both reliability and validity. However, the 
initial attempt (particularly for empirically poor areas, such as the soci- 
ology of knowledge or studies of revolution) should generally be to include 
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a broad range of statements, some of which are not as accurate as they 
might be, as an initial indication of the best theory that is available. In 
an area rich in solid empirical work (e.g., stratification or voting studies), 
though, one can afford to be more selective. 

Combine properties from different statements to give a more compre- 
hensive statement, or build separate models to be tested against data if 
specific properties contradict each other. For example, if both propositional 
and statistical statements are available for the relation between the same 
two concepts, statistical statements can be averaged to give an estimate 
of effect. The statistical and propositional statements can be combined, 
with the statistical contributing the quantification (sign and effect) of the 
relation, and the propositional, the asymmetry (e.g., if we know that age 
causally precedes income, and we have a correlation estimate between 
these two concepts of .23, then we can state that age precedes income, and 
the best estimate of the effect of age on income is .23). Asymmetry may be 
indicated by the propositional statements (as above), or, if only statistical 
statements are available for any relation, then asymmetry can be dealt 
with by creating three separate models (incorporating one asymmetry, its 
reverse, and symmetry, respectively). When alternative models are used, 
the theory-building process is very cumbersome. The number of models 
incorporating different asymmetries increases as 2N(N — 1) where N is 


` the number of concepts (e.g., there are 40 alternative models for five 


concepts). 


An estimate of the effect of each concept on each other (aleph, N) 
should be computed for each relation (pair of concepts). The X varies 
between + 1.0 and —1.0, with a value of -£1.0 indicating complete deter- 
mination of one concept by the other, and a value of zero, no effect of 
one on the other. An N, then, is not a statistic (because it does not result 
from computing some distribution of data) but is rather an abstraction 
which represents our, beliefs about a relation. . 

It may be that the best way to estimate N will use some statistical 
result. If there are several statistical results and there is no reason to 
choose one over another, an average can be taken. If there are no statistical 
results to use in estimating N, then N must be estimated from the language 
of the propositions. Arbitrary decisions about the meaning of certain 
phrases will then be necessary. Table 2 lists such arbitrary decisions within 
the language of one verbal theory. A table such as this helps to maintain 
some consistency in decision making. 


For many theories, values for HR will fall between +0.5 and —0.5. This 


4 This approach can be termed Bayesian, since the intent is to quantify a belief about 
a relation. The procedure works best when one is quantifying his own beliefs in 
this theory. Any attempt to reproduce exactly the beliefs of some other theorist will, 
of course, be subject to errors of interpretation. 
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TABLE 2 


ESTIMATION OF ONE AUTHOR’s STATEMENTS 











Statement Estimation Range e Midpoint ' 
“No influence? `... +£0.09 0.00 
“Little influence”? `... 0,10-0.24 0.17 
“Some influence” ..............000005 0.25-0.39 0.32 
“Strong influence” ............e see ee 0.40-0.54 0.47 
“Thè cause? a sinerat EE 0.55-1.00 0.77 





range will have important effects on later analysis: it limits the number of 
deductions which can be made, and it enables estimation of effect when 
direct and indirect estimates of effect. are of different signs. 

We now need a representation of the theory which will take all available 
characteristics into account and permit their manipulation. Hence the 
next step after estimating all of the relations is to create a matrix such as 
table 3 which uses the concepts in the set of relations as the rows and 
columns of the table. In the matrix, the cell ¿j contains either the best 
estimate of the direct effect of i on j (N ij) or a zero. If symmetric relations 
are entered, they are simply equal entries in ij and ji (N ij =N jt). A 
separate matrix of Mis should be created for each alternative model. 
Different direct influences of 7 on j and j on i are permitted (N ij 8 ji). 

Now we can consider some properties of the model. As was inferred 
above, I assume that the effect of concept s on concept ¢ is both direct 
(see table 3) and also indirect through other concepts which lie between 
the two (Huggins and Entwisle 1968). The indirect effect of concept s on 
concept ¢ through concept v is the product of the direct effects of s on v 
and v on ¢ or: 


Rat = (N.sv) (N vt). , (1) 
Longer chains are handled in similar fashion: 
N sunt = (N sv) (N vm) (N mi). (2) 


The average size of N for a whole theory is related to the average 
length of deductive chains in the theory, and vice versa. The average size 
of H (here symbolized N=) is the average of the absolute value of all 
- nonzero entries in the matrix. The effect of a particular concept can be 
felt only within chains of some discrete length unless N* = 1, because the 
multiplication of decimals produces smaller and smaller decimals, eventu- 
ally becoming (for all practical purposes) zero. The average length of 
deductive chains is d*, computed using 8* as in formula (3): ` 


for (d= 1, 2,3,...2), k = Wad, for $ > .005. (3) 
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TABLE 3 


Drrecr-Errects MATRIX: AN EXAMPLE 











Father’s Mother’s 





Age Income Occup. Educ. Sex Occup. Educ. 
ABE e ege Ae aS .00 23 00 3 00 00 . .00 
Income ............ 00 00 .00 .00 .00 .00 .00 
Occup, .........00 ee 00 31 .00 00 00 00 00 
Educ. .............. .00 23 Al .00 00 00 00 
SOX: ais tienen tenes .00 .00 — .02 wl 00 00 DO 
Father’s occup. ..... .00 14 12 07 00 00 12 
Mother’s educ. ...... .00 .07 .12 .09 02 13 .00 





For example, in table 3, 8* = .15. Taking successive, larger integer values 
of d, we continue computing & until we obtain a value so small that we 
round it to zero (in the example we are using two decimal places; hence a 
value less than .005) or until AE becomes zero in the multiplication of 
the series of matrices. The value of d, for which Eis just greater than the . 
rounding value (eg, .005), is d* (eg, for Ri .15, k = .0225 for d= 
2, and k = .0036 for d = 3, so d* = 2). 

Given a value of d*, the useful size of the theory can be determined; d* 
indicates the range of concepts which can have any mutual influence. If 
N* = 33, d* = 4. If Ņ*=—.5 (a quite high value for social science 
theories), then d* = 6. The computation of d*, then, provides a way to 
determine where to stop considering causes of causes in a theory structure 
and hence eliminates the need for concern over immense and unmanageable 
theories (Blalock 1969). This procedure delimits a set of concepts, asserted 
by the theory to be mutually interrelated, which can then be tested for 
their pattern of interrelation. This set includes all relevant, postulated 
causes of any concept at the end of a chain d* long. The summary effect 
of d* is to state that when relations are postulated to be weak, only the 
immediately prior concepts need be considered; when relations are strong, 
then even longer chains may be necessary. Since most presently asserted 
social science relations are weak, most social science theories will be small.5 

The length of the deductive chain is only one measure of a theory’s 
useful size. The total number of concepts is also important. For example, 
if N* is .5, then, on the average, there are only two preceding concepts to 
each concept. In that case, if we have a single dependent concept of 
interest, the average maximum size of the theory (with a d* of 6) will be 
2° or 64 concepts, a large but not unwieldly number. If X* is .33, there 
will be 34 concepts or 81, again a large number, but again not overwhelm- 


5 It should be pointed out that size is determined by the number of concepts involved, 


not the number of variables. Obviously, a concept may be operationalized by a phalanx 
of variables. 
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ing. Very small values of S* lead to very large numbers of preceding con- 
cepts. Indeed, at its limit, an Géi of .005 would lead to 200 preceding 
concepts and a d* of 1. 

It should be remembered that the size of a theory as here computed is 
the useful size and not an absolute limit on total size. In short, considera- 
tion of steps more removed than d* from the dependent concept of interest 
will have no direct or indirect effect on that dependent concept; d* there- 
fore functions as a boundary to useful consideration. 

Other boundaries of interest may be seen in the original table of His, 
It may be that a “clustering” similar to sociometric clustering seems ap- 
parent among the concepts. If so, the clusters may be natural (caused by 
the way the world is) or clusters of interest (caused by sociologists’ 
selective concern with some problems to the exclusion of others). Methods 
for determining clusters in sociometric matrices are discussed in Coleman 
(1964), among other sources. The natural cluster may suggest a way to 
move toward higher-level conceptualization. A small, full matrix of inter- 
relations suggests that those concepts may be combined into some higher- 
order concept containing the core idea of their interrelation. If this combin- 
ing is done at several locations in the matrix, or if the reordered matrix ‘is 
permuted so that the elements of a higher-order concept are adjacent to 
one another, the interrelations between the higher-order elements will be 
indicated by the reported interrelations. 

The His estimate only one path between two concepts at a time; we 
also need to know the sum of the direct and indirect effects of one concept 
upon another. As we noted earlier, the indirect effects of one concept upon 
another are the products of the direct effects along paths from one to the 
other. We can define the sum of all direct and indirect effects as: 


Dij=UNizj +H ij. (4) 
` k 


The summation 3 (beth) includes all paths of any length, as it is the 
sum of all powers of the original matrix. For example, on table 4 the 
influence of sex on occupation is the result both of the direct effects 
(—-.02) and of the indirect connection through education (sex-education, 
LI: education-occupation, .41). 

In a large table, computation convenience Se accuracy require using 
a computer together with that property of matrices which says that the 
square of a matrix contains, in the cell zj, the results of all paths of length 
2 between € and j. Similarly, the cube reports all paths of length 3, etc. 
The process of taking powers of the matrix continues until either all 
cells that are going to be filled are filled (method 1, that is, until there are 
no previously unfilled cells filled by the next multiplication), or until the 
results in the mth matrix are smaller than the rounding used (method 2, 
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TABLE 4 


SUMMARY MATRIX OF Direct AND INDIRECT EFFECTS: AN EXAMPLE 








Father’s Mother’s 








Age Income Occup. Educ. Sex Occup. Educ. 

00 28 05 13 00 D0 D0 

.00 .00 .00 .00 .00 .00 .00 

.00 31 .00 .00 .00 0 00 

.00 36 41 00 00 . 00 00 

.00 03 03 > 11 00 .00 .00 

Father’s occup. ..... 00 22 7 08 0024 02 12 

Mother’s educ. ...... 00 17 18 10 02 13 02 





‘all results are smaller than .005 when two decimal places of accuracy are 
used). Method 1 is preferred for models with a nonrecursive structure, 
method 2, for a recursive model. 

Nonrecursive models such as table 3 present computational and interpre- 
tational problems for this procedure because they include either sym- 
metrical estimations of effect (a trivial nonrecursiveness) or three or more 
concepts in a cycle which produces an effect of a concept on itself. The 
computational problems are easy to solve. Stinchcombe (1968, pp. 39-148) 
summarizes the effect of a loop in a linear system as in equation (5), 
for example, where s is the point of closure for a loop including ?: 

eta ey, (5) 
1 — (N st) (N ts) 

The interpretational problems are less easy to solve. I will discuss them 
below. With these processes, both recursive and nonrecursive theory 
structure of His can be turned into a table of summary 2’s. 

This table of .’s will provide a mean for determining a simplified 
structure of His if such exists. A simplified structure of His is a small set 
of statements from which all other statements in the matrix can be 
derived. The matrix can be considered a set of linear equations (e.g., in 
table 4, income = .28 age + .31 occupation + .36 education +- .03 sex 
-}- .22 father’s occupation -+- .17 mother’s education). Such equations can 
often be simplified according to standard algebraic procedures; that is, the 
number of concepts involved in each equation can be cut down to just one 
or two concepts. In actual theorizing these simplifications help clarify 
the important relations in the system. The simplified (Oe. folded) set of 
Ris is not necessarily the same as the original set of N. The original set 
may include redundancies and concepts which are not included in the 
final, folded theory. 

The process of folding the theory (finding the simplified structure of 
N’s) is analogous to axiomatizing the theory. Like axioms, the folded set 
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of Ris provides a minimum structure that can be “unfolded” (in this case 
by multiplication rather than deduction) into all of its implications, in 
this case, the set of 1’s. 


INTERPRETATION 


How shall we interpret these N’s and 3’s? The N measures the direct effect 
of one concept on another; it is analogous to the true & of the statistical 
function between two variables. The 3 is analogous to the unanalyzed vis 
between variables. But these are only computational analogies; the equi- 
‘valance of N to the “true b” should not be assumed, since the estimate 
was originally obtained from sources which may not offer an accurate 
representation of the world. These statements are rather true estimates of 
what we theorize the relation of two particular concepts to be. The 
finished matrix (like table 4) with its 1’s is a map of those relations that 
we expect to find in raw data. 

At this point, two sources of possible variation in models can occur. 
One is the “tinkering” that one theorist (but not others) might do in order 
to improve his theory. The other is measurement error in testing. 

The theorist tinkers with a model because he believes that it will work 
better if he makes a few small changes. He might, for example, add a 
concept or change a symmetry to an asymmetry to avoid certain implica- 
tions that he does not beliéve he will find in data. 

If we had a perfect theory that fit the data exactly, and no slippage 
occurred between the concepts and the particular indicators chosen (Le, 
the epistemic correlation between concept and variable was 1.0), there 
still would be error in the particular measurement of data such that the 
findings would not quite fit. Testing quality of fit for these models, then, 
requires that the theoretical coefficients be within the confidence intervals 
of the coefficients found in data. The precision with which confidence 
intervals are set is a matter of taste, but .05 is frequently used. 

Nonrecursive models (those with loops) can be interpreted as displaying 
interaction among concepts; this interaction is revealed as simultaneous 
effects in the variables. Time-lag models and the problem of time in these 
models are thus an important problem. Davis (1972) suggests that the 
simple adding of variables collected at different times (e.g., occupation at 
time 1, occupation later; education at time 1, education later) to con- 
ceptual models may be the best solution to the time problem. Mixed 
models that measure the indicators of concepts at different times seem to 
be conceptually clear; if they can be handled computationally, they may 
provide the best solution to the time problem. 

The procedure described in this paper, which can be seen as an extension 
of Stinchcombe’s thinking, is markedly superior to Zetterberg’s in that 
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the number of deductions is severely limited; further, they are fully test- 
able. Zetterberg’s procedure, by contrast, can create very large numbers 
of deductions, but testing is difficult if not impossible. 

This procedure produces a series of testable theoretical models; testing, 
in turn, permits the rejection of some models and possible acceptance of 
others. Such models have all of the normal properties of theoretical models; 
they can use large numbers of concepts and all of the kinds of relational 

„statements normally found in sociology. 

There are some limitations on these models. First, when they are 
recursive, they are linear; interaction is not taken into account. Second, 
nonrecursive models present some computational problems and more 
interpretation problems. Third, the models provide only estimates, which, 
like all theories, need to be tested. However, the differences of this pro- 
cedure from past ones is that these models can be tested; they thus 
permit the evaluation of theoretical results using present studies. 
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In this study an attempt was made to construct and then test a 
causal model of reported aggressive transgressions in 29 felon and 26 
misdemeanant prisons and among 278 felon inmates. We found, first, 
that of the seven independent variables included in the model, only 
three—the percentage incarcerated for violent offenses, percentage 
incarcerated for one year or more, and parole referral date—appear 
in both felon and misdemeanant cases. Second, only age and visits 
are related to aggressive transgressions at both aggregate (prison) 
and individual (inmate) levels. Third, a larger proportion of all 
possible relationships between variables were supported by the data 
in felon prisons. The study concludes with a discussion of the im- 


plications of our findings for the functionalist-diffusionist debate and 
for social policy. 


Since the publication of Clemmer’s The Prison Community (1940), sociol- 
ogists have been interested in prisons, both substantively and as strategic ' 
‘sites for the study of more general theoretical problems. A review of the 
correctional literature reveals, however, that unlike psychiatrists and psy- 
chologists, sociologists have shown practically no interest in the problem 
of violent behavior—certainly one of the more persistent aspects of prison 
Die? While a number of assertions have been made, very little or quite 


1 This study was initiated and funded by the North Carolina Department of Cor- 
rections pursuant to contract RY060-09-xxxx-2600, Commissioner Bounds and 
Charles Wilson and Philip Service (of the Department of Research and Planning) 
provided us with a degree of assistance that far exceeded the requirements of their 
formal roles. We would also like to thank H. M. Blalock, Jr., and David R, Heise for 
their critical reviews of earlier versions of this paper. 


2In the past 25 years, no quantitative empirical research on aggressive behavior in 
prison—riots excluded—has appeared in the American Sociological Review, the Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, or Social Problems. This lacuna is all the more surprising 
when viewed in the context of Wolfgang’s contention that “the past and present 
management of correctional institutions is based on the image, behavior and potential 
risk of the violent offender” (Wolfgang 1969, p. 119). 
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inadequate research has been done to test such assertions as the one that 
the violent behavior of prison inmates may constitute the “normal reaction 
of normal people to abnormal conditions.” ; 

Among sociologists who have studied the problem, there appears to be 
some disagreement as to the precise location of the conditions believed to 
be causally related to inmate behavior. One group of theorists—supporters 
of the “institutional product” paradigm (Mathiesen 1965; McCleery 
1957; McKorkle and Korr. 1954; Polsky 1962; Roebuck 1963; Street, 
Vinter, and Perrow 1966; Sykes 1958; Sykés and Messinger 1960; 
Tittle 1969; Wallace 1969)—-have focused on conditions within prisons. 
Another group of theorists—the diffusionists (Gibbons 1968; Giallom- 
bardo 1966; Irwin and Cressey 1962; Ward and Kassenbaum 1965; Well- 
ford 1967; Wheeler 1969)—have pointed to the signal importance of the 
inmate’s nonprison identities and experience.* 

A review of the debate between these two groups suggests the following 
conclusions. First, supporters of the institutional product or prison situa- 
tional approach have focused almost exclusively on observations of indi- 
viduals. The possibility that valuable insights into inmate behavior may 
be gained by measuring and relating properties of groups amd of indi- 
viduals has been largely ignored. Second, while those who have studied 
the problem of violent behavior in prisons have increased our understand- 
ing of the phenomenon, their study designs and methods of analysis have 
largely precluded answers to a series of questions strategic for the con- 
struction of an adequate integrated model of inmate behavior. These are: 
do the variables have both main and interaction effects? More generally, 
how do the two different classes of variable, taken together, influence 
aggressive behavior in prisons? Third, both groups of theorists have tended 
to ignore two problems of more than passing theoretical and practical sig- 
nificance. These are the youth-adult and black-white differences in prison 
violence. 

In this study we have attempted to answer the following questions. 
First, is there an association between each (group) variable in a set of 
(group) variables alleged to be causally related to aggressive behavior in 
prisons? Second, to what extent do these relationships hold when the same 
variables are properties of individuals? Third, what are the implications 
of such an analysis for diffusionist (latent role) and prison situational 
(institutional product) explanations of interpersonal violence in prisons? 


3 These two approaches—institutional product vs. diffusionist—are discussed in Gib- 
bons (1968, pp. 467-74). As a corrective to the Irwin and Cressey interpretation of ` 
Becker and Geer’s (1960-61) seminal “diffusionist” publication, the reader is invited 
to read the original article. One of the few comparative studies pertinent to this whole 
discussion was made by Street, Vinter, and Perrow (1966). 
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Dependent Variable 


Data on the aggressive behavior of inmates were obtained from disciplinary 
reports completed by about 800 custodial staff members in 55 North 
Carolina state prisons. These reports were especially redesigned to facil- 
itate gathering more precise behavioral data on inmate transgressions, 
including aggressive transgressions (Xg) and custodial staff reactions to 
the behavior they define as constituting a transgression. For the purpose 
of this study, an aggressive transgression is “any behavior proscribed by 
prison rules that harms or injures another person.’* The disciplinary 
report data included all aggressive transgressions reported between January 
1 and April 20, 1971. The redesigned reports were actually being used 
in all correctional facilities for about six weeks prior to their use as de- 
pendent variable data in this project. By the end of this period, problems 


associated with changing over from one set of recording forms to another 
had worked themselves out. 


Independent Variables 


The following seven independent variables were selected for inclusion in 
the causal model: Xo == percentage of inmates 21 years or less (“age”); 
X> = percentage of inmates sentenced for violent crimes (“violent of- 
fenders”); X 3 == percentage of inmates incarcerated for more than one 
year (“time incarcerated”); X = percentage of inmates who are non- 
white (“race”); Xs == total number of activities (recreational, educa- 
tional, etc.) provided by the correctional facility (“facilities provided”); 
Xe = percentage of inmates who had no visitors during the preceding 
three months (“visit”); and X7= percentage of inmates with parole 
referral dates one year or more away (“parole referral date”). 

All these variables have been mentioned in the literature as being re- 
lated to aggressive behavior in correctional institutions (Davis 1967; Fox 
1954; McCleery 1957; Spencer 1966; Service 1969). Because they are. 
influenced by staff decisions, and because they do in fact result in depriva- 
tion for inmates, four of the seven variables may be considered as rough 
indicators of the “deprivational level” or harshness of any given prison. 
The remaining three variables (age, race, and violent offenders) were in- 
cluded because, in the wider society, they appear to be related to a depen- 


4 Although this definition is strictly behavioral, intent does enter into the picture be- 
cause custodial staff say that they place inmates on report for aggressive transgressions 
only if they believe the aggressor (or victim) actually “intended” to physically injure 
the other. In other words, the harm was an intended harm and not really accidental. 
For an extended discussion of the problems involved in defining aggressive behavior 
“objectively,” see Bandura and Walters (1963). 
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dent variable identical to the one used in this study, reported rate of 
violent crimes (Mulvihill and Tumin 1969). At the aggregate data level 
then, we have four variables (X3, Xs, Xe, and X7) subsumable under the - 
prison situational paradigm and three (Xo, X2, and X4) equally roughly ` 
measured diffusionist variables.5 

At the level of the individual, we measured the distribution of the same 
variables among a stratified sample of felons. In sum, these measurements 
enable us to look at the relationships among situationalist and diffusionist 
_ variables at both the aggregate and individual levels and also, for any 

given set of variables, to compare relationships between variables measured 
at different levels. a 


Additionally, we interviewed two stratified samples (length of sentence 
and offense [violent/nonviolent] for which convicted) of inmate felons 
from youth (ages 14-17) and adult (age 18 and over) prisons to find 
out how inmates accounted for prison aggression. The interviewing was 
done by the first author and by a number of ex-inmates who were hired 
as research assistants. The rate of refusal to be interviewed was remark- 
ably low, less than 10% of 387 inmates. Another 15% could not be con- 
tacted because they had been transferred, were ill, or had been assigned 
to a road gang and could not be recalled, or because the interviewer re- 
ported the respondent as being “untrustworthy.” This means that approxi- 
mately 25% of the inmates on the original interviewing list had to be 
replaced. i 

Finally, a stratified sample (race, age, length of service) of custodial 
staff (UN = 47) in'both youth and adult prisons were interviewed to 
obtain their views on the relationships between age and inmate behavior. 


Units of Analysis 


The “subjects” of this study were 55 North Carolina prisons and 278 
inmates. The prisons, 29 felon and 26 misdemeanant facilities, represent 
all the prisons in the state which unambiguously fall into these two legal 
categories. In custody grade and size, the 55 correctional facilities vary 
from minimum-custody units housing about 80 inmates to maximum- 
security institutions containing over 400 persons. Over 7,000 inmates are 
unequally distributed across these facilities, and about one-third of them 
have been imprisoned (current sentence} for violent crimes. The inter- 
viewed sample of inmates and staff was about equally distributed across 
four (two adult and two youth) felon institutions. 


5 These are the variables Cline (1968, pp. 173-84) subsumes under the “direct im- 
portation” (diffusionist) model. 
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The specific types of questions confronting us in this paper can be most 
effectively answered by means of path analysis (Boudon 1966; Duncan 
1966; Heise 1969; Turner and Stevens 1959). Since the estimation of 
path coefficients depends on multivariate regression analysis, the usual 
assumptions for this type of analysis must be met. If one actually proceeds 
to the point of estimating path coefficients from regression analysis, then 
an additional set of assumptions is required (Heise 1969) 8 

Initially we decided to do separate analyses on felon and misdemeanant 
prisons because we suspected that the causal relationships would be differ- 
ent in each, a suspicion that arose from the findings of other studies and 
from our own related research. For example, in a study of detection and 
sanctioning differentials among custodial staff officers, we found that 
counseling in one type of institution (a service provided) increased both 
the detection and subsequent reporting of aggressive transgressions, while 
in another type of institution counseling was associated with a decrease 
in both detection and reporting. Also, Brown and Spevacek (1969) found 
visits to be associated with high transgression rates in one institutional’ 
setting and with low rates in another. These findings, along with others 
(e.g., Street, Vinter, and Perrow 1966), led us to expect an interaction 


_ effect. 


Our first step was to construct a correlation matrix including all prisons 
(table 1). We then constructed two submatrices, one for felon and one 
for misdemeanant prisons (table 2). The difference between these two 
submatrices was interpreted prima facie as an indication of interaction. 
Our final preanalytical step was to construct a separate model for each 
type of prison. An analysis of the difference between the two models is 
reserved for later presentation. 

Standardized regression coefficients (i.e., path coefficients) were used ` 
to compare the relative effects of variables within each population (i.e., 
felon or misdemeanant prisons), since, as table 2 indicates, there is con- 
siderable variation in the standard deviations among the variables within 
the populations. However, unstandardized regression coefficients were used 


8 For an explication of the requisite assumptions, see Heise (1969). In the original 
version of this paper, we did present a detailed statement justifying our assuming, in 
this study, that (a) all relationships are linear in form, (b) causal priorities are un- 
debatable, (c) variables not included in the models but having a causal effect on 
endogenous variables were not correlated with each other or with the inputs, and 
(d) the measuring instruments used have high reliability. The reciprocal causation 
assumption was not directly tested but was accepted on theoretical grounds. A forth- 
coming analysis of longitudinal data will be used to test this assumption on empirical 


grounds. The usual assumptions for regression analysis—interval measures, homo- 
scedasticity, and no multicollinearity—were also shown to be met. 
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TABLE 1 


ZeERO-ORDER CORRELATIONS, ALL FACILITIES 


VARIABLE 

VARIABLE X, X, X; X, > ee A x Xz X SD 
KE äi 31 —.07 +.15 4.19 4+.:09 4.34 196 234 
ENN e 48 $47 4.02 01 4.57 +4+.16 35.0 10.2 
Nip eg eh SE wee $42 4.25 +4.16 +.64 +.30 608 15.8 
Neo iin k eooo H22 +422 440 417 501 153. 
e OTT ~... 31 +26 +.02 14.6 3.4 
P b P ... $30 0 4.29 29.7 19.1 
E SN Seen EE Ger. ae wee eee 53 119. 119 
Eege," pass Ride Was Canses Gu? ae one. Sad, aa E 


Nore.—Variables: X, = age; X, = violent offender; X, = time incarcerated; X, = race; X, = facil- 
ities provided; X, = visit; X, = parole referral date; and X, = aggressive transgressions, 


to compare the relative effects of variables on the same dependent variable 
in different populations (i.e., felon versus misdemeanant prisons). 

The procedure of “theory trimming” discussed by Heise (1971) was 
followed in constructing the path diagrams. We decided a priori to con- 
sider a path to be zero if the path coefficient was not greater than +.15. 
In some instances this meant that certain variables were eliminated en- 
tirely from the model (tables 3 and 4). i 


TABLE 2 


ZERO-ORDER CORRELATIONS BETWEEN VARIABLES USED IN THE ANALYSIS OF AGGRESSIVE 
BEHAVIOR IN Prisons, TOGETHER WITH THEIR MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 








MisDEMEANANT FELON 
VARIABLE (N = 26) (N = 29) 


VARIABLE X, E Xs E Ze X E Ze Z SD X sp 





see —39 —59 —OL +10 4.43 4.26 +48 20.6 22.9 18.8 24.2 
—-.35 vee +67 4.50 4-03 +.25 +.48 +.08 29.6 9.4 35.0 10.2 
—.19 —25 1... +41 4.01 —.33 +4.24 —.07 493 11.6 60.38 15.8 
—12 4.27 4.17 ... 4.02 4.03 +39 +.31 44.8 15.8 $0.1 15.3 
+4.24 —31 +4.13 +4.22 .- +40 -+09 +4.17. 13.5 3.5 14.5 3.4 

` —.06 —.08 +.38 +4.27° 4.13... +4.23 +.44 25.0 18.6 297 19.1 
+.06 Los +.3C —.04 —.02, +.21 ... +.46 2.2 28 11.8 11.9 
+15 +04 +.02 —19 —.38 —.10 +.28 ae 1.1 21 ° 17 2.9 





Note.—The bottom left diagonal gives the intercorrelations among variables for misdemeanant facil- 
ities; the top right diagonal. constitutes the felon facility matrix. Variables: X, = age; X, = violent 


offender; X, = time incarcerated; X, = race; X, = facilities provided; X, = visit; X, = parole referral 
date; and X, = aggressive transgressions. 
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A l ‘TABLE 3 


UNSTANDARDIZED REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS (b) AND STANDARD ERRORS FOR THE TOTAL 
SET or SIMULTANEOUS RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN VARIABLES PRESENTED IN FIGURE 1 


Felon 


Aggressive transgressions with: 
Parole referral date ..... EE e 
Nitt... 


E E - 


Visit with: 
Parole referral date 
Time incarcerated 
Violent offenders 


Parole referral date with: 
Time incarcerated `... 
Violent offenders ......... EEN 


Time incarcerated with: 
Violent offenders 


ei E 


`" Age with race .......... SE Ve 


Di 


SE 


038 
034 
080 
.036 
106 
051 


A70 
484 
638 
219 
310 


.206 
242 
.080 
134 


212 
066 
126 


054 
.097 
126 


* Our criterion for inclusion of a path coefficient in the two models was a value of +.15. An alter- 


native way to determine the statistical significance of path coefficients is to acce 


t as significant only 


those relationships with b greater than twice their standard error. Given the relatively small number 


of state prisons studied, we felt that this criterion for significance was too demanding. 


TABLE 4 


UNSTANDARDIZED REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS (b) AND STANDARD ERRORS FOR THE TOTAL 
Set or SIMULTANEOUS RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN VARIABLES PRESENTED IN FIGURE 2 


Misdemeanor 


Aggressive transgressions with: 
Parole referral date 
Time incarcerated ............00005 RAPEN 
Facilities provided `... 
Violent offenders ............5 EE 

Facilities provided with: 

Time incarcerated 
Parole referral date 
Violent offenders `... 

Parole referral date with: 
Time incarcerated 
Violent offenders `... 

Time incarcerated with violent offenders .... 


* See note to table 3. 
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Fic, 1—A path diagram of reported aggressive transgressions in felon correctional 
facilities (N == 29). Read the model in the direction of the arrows (paths). Variables 
on the right are determined by tkose on the left. Variance explained: r?g9 = .23, .01 > 
p > 001; R25 97 = 35, 01 > p > 001; R% o7g = 39, 01 > p > 001; Rs og, = 
43, 01 > p > 001; Räis prg43 = Ai 05 > p > 01; and Bis oos = 44, 05 >$ > 
.05. The a, == effects of variables not in the model; # = correlation coefficient, with 
double- headed arrow indicating an unanalyzed relationship. 


RESULTS 
Felon Facilities 


The path coefficients in figure 1 may be described in the following way.” 
Starting with the dependent variable, reported aggressive transgressions 
(Xs), we infer that direct effects obtain only with age (Xo), parole re- 
lease date (X7), and visits (Xg). The relative sizes of these coefficients, 
42, 16, and 27, respectively, indicate that the direct effect of age on 
aggressive transgressions is greater than the combined effects of parole 
release date and visits, .42 versus 34. On the basis of these coefficients, 
we can infer that, at the aggregate level and among felon prisons, variables 
from both the diffusionist and the institutional product paradigms have 
direct effects on the rate of aggressive transgressions within prisons. The 
higher the percentage of youthful offenders, the higher the rate of aggres- 
sive transgressions, a finding compatible with the diffusionist viewpoint. 
In accord with the institutional product point of view is the finding that 
the higher the percentage of prisoners with parole referral dates one or 
more years away and the higher the percentage with no visitors, the 
higher the rate of aggressive transgressions. 


T Given the relatively small sample size, the reader is reminded that chance and/or 
sampling error could provide reasonable alternative explanations of our results. 
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Focusing next on parole referral date as the dependent variable, we 
found a strong direct relationship between both age (Xo) and percentage 
incarcerated for violent crimes (X2) and aggressive transgressions (Xs) 
(see fig. 1). 

Age and percentage incarcerated for violent crimes are also indirectly 
related to parole referral date. For both variables, the ‘indirect effects are 
smaller than the direct effects and in the opposite direction, —.35 versus 
.61 for age and —.03 versus .56 for percentage in for violent crimes. 
Finally, for both age and percentage incarcerated for violent crimes, the 
total effect is smaller than the direct effect. Thus, although the direct path 
between age and parole referral date is large (.61), the total effect is 
much smaller, .26. This is because all of the indirect effects of age on re- 
ferral date (via time incarcerated and type of crime) are negative. 
Similarly, the direct effect of percentage in for violent crimes (.56) is 
also larger than its total effect (.48). 

Percentage in for violent crimes is also directly related to visits (X6), 
as is percentage of inmates incarcerated for one year or more (X3). The 
relative sizes of the path coefficients (.31 vs. —.21) indicate that the 
former variable has a direct effect of slightly greater magnitude. 

The three variables Xo, X>, and X4 seem to affect the percentage of 
inmates incarcerated for one year or more (X3). The relative sizes of the 
coefficients (—.44, .39, and .21) indicate that the magnitude of the direct 
effects of age and the percentage in. for violent crimes on X; are about 
equal. The signs of the coefficient, however, are different. The greater the 
percentage of youthful offenders, the smaller the percentage incarcerated 
for one year or more (X3); the greater the percentage incarcerated for 


. Violent crimes, the greater the percentage incarcerated for one year or 


more. The latter relationship, as we shall see, is in the opposite direction 
in misdemeanant prisons. This finding confirms our expectation that vari- 
ables have different effects in different contexts. 

A comparison of the indirect effects of age and percentage nonwhite 
(X4) on percentage incarcerated for one year or more indicates that the 
indirect effect of the latter variable is slightly greater than the effect of 
the former variable (.20 for nonwhite and —.15 for age) and also, like 
the direct effect, opposite in sign. The mediating effect of Xa (violent 
offenders) is clearly the clue to this difference. Compared with youthful 
offenders, nonwhites are much more likely to have been sentenced for 
violent offenses, and we know that those who commit such crimes receive 
longer’ sentences than nonviolent offenders.’ Finally, while the total effects 
of Xz and X; are similar in sign and substantial in magnitude (.67 and 


8 See chap. 2 of Ellis (in press). 
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41, respectively), the total effect of age on the percentage incarcerated 
for one year or more is negative in sign but also quite substantial (—.59). 


Misdemeanant Facilities 


Figure 2 shows that the dependent variable (Xg) is directly affected only 
by the two institutional product variables, parole release date (X7) and 









AGGRESSIVE 
8 TRANSGRESSIONS 


x FACILITIES 
5 PROVIDED 





Frc. 2—A path diagram of reported aggressive transgressions in misdemeanant cor- 
rectional facilities (W = 26). Variance explained: r2gg = .14, .05 > p >01; R? 57 = 
21, p> 05; Rg 572 = 22, p > 05; R?g.5723 = 22, p > 05. The u, = effects of vari- 
ables not in the model. ` 


facilities provided (Xs). The relative size of the two coefficients (.29 and 
—-.40) indicates that the latter relationship is: somewhat stronger than the 
former. Equally interesting is the fact that these coefficients are opposite 
in sign. Misdemeanant prisons, in which many activities are provided, 
have lower reported aggressive transgression rates. 

With regard to the indirect relationship between percentage incarcerated 
for violent crimes (X2) and rate of aggression (Xs), the relative size of 


the paths (—.25) (.34) (.29) = —.02 and (—.30) (—.40) = .12, leads 
us to infer that the sum of the indirect effects of Xa on Xg is .10. This 
almost cancels the direct effect 82 = —.12. 


With facilities provided (Xs) as the dependent variable, figure 2 shows 
that the higher the percentage incarcerated for violent crimes (Xz), the 
fewer the facilities provided, #52 = —.30. It appears that, although 
percentage incarcerated for violent crimes has no direct effect on aggres- 
sive transgressions in misdemeanant institutions (and in felon prisons, as 
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is indicated in fig. 1), prison officials nevertheless may take this variable 
into account when formulating policies.in misdemeanant prisons. The 
higher the percentage of inmates incarcerated for violent crimes, the fewer 
the facilities provided within the prison. Alternatively, or in addition, it 
is possible that such inmates are sent to less hospitable prisons, that is, 
those which have fewer “frills.” The, perhaps unintended, effect of this 
policy is to increase the level of aggressive transgressions in misdemeanant 
institutions, 

Finally, taking parole referral date (X7) as the dependent variable, 
figure 2 shows that percentage in for violent crimes has an indirect effect 
on parole referral date through time served (X3). Actually, the variable 
“time served” acts as a suppressor variable in the X> —> X; —> Ke path. 
For a variety of reasons, persons convicted of minor violent offenses ap- 
pear to receive shorter sentences.® Increasing the number of such offenders 
in a misdemeanant prison will decrease the number of inmates incar- 
cerated for one year or more. This in turn will decrease the number of 
inmates whose parole release dates are more than one year away. 


Felon and Misdemeanant Prisons Compared 


The comparison that follows will be presented as a series of answers to 
two questions. First, do the same variables influence the rate of reported 
transgressions in both felon and misdemeanant institutions? Second, are 
homologous relationships equally strong in both types of correctional in- 
stitution? In attempting to answer the latter question, we shall use un- 
standardized slopes rather than path coefficients. 

With the possibility of sampling errors in mind, our answer to the first 
question must be a tentative no. A comparison of the two path diagrams 
shows that, of the ‘six variables which determine the rate of aggressive 
transgressions in felon prisons, only three, percentage incarcerated for 
violent offenses (X2), percentage incarcerated for one year or more (X3), 
and parole referral date (X7), appear in the misdemeanant prison. Second, 
these three variables have a greater number of nonzero relationships in 
felon prisons. For example, Xə has direct and indirect effects on X; in 
felon prisons but only indirect effects in misdemeanant prisons. This 
means that when we put the same variables into a model of aggressive 
behavior in prisons, a smaller proportion of all possible relationships among 
these variables will be supported by the data in misdemeanant prisons. 


9 This outcome is probably a function of the fact that in passing sentence, judges take 
into account the almost routine nature of interpersonal aggression among the groups 
to which the defendants usually belong—black and lower-class whites—and the minor 
nature of the injuries. See Hood and Sparks (1970) for a discussion of this point in 
relation to sex offenses. 
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Third, while age (Xo) has the strongest direct effect on reported ag- 
gressive transgressions (X) in felon correctional institutions, facilities 
provided (Xs) exerts a stronger direct effect on (Xa) than any other 
variable in the misdemeanant model. 

Turning now to the first of the three corresponding E in the 
two types of prisons, Xə —> X3, we find differences in both sign and mag- 
nitude of effect. The values of the unstandardized slopes (b = —.30 
misdemeanor vs. b = .60 felon) indicate that being sentenced for a serious 
violent crime (felony) has a strong positive effect on time served in felon 
prisons, whereas being convicted of a minor violent crime (misdemeanor) 
has a moderate negative effect on the same dependent variable in mis- 
demeanant prisons. ; 

Moving next to the X, —> Ke link, we find that the unstandardized 
slope describing the relationship between percentage incarcerated for one 
or more years and percentage with parole referral dates one or more years 
away is.b = .08 in misdemeanant institutions and 6 = .16 in felon insti- 
tutions. 

In-the last of the three corresponding relationships, the unstandardized 

slope describing the association between percentage with parole referral 
dates one or more years away (X7) and the aggressive transgression rate 
(Xs) is b = .21 in misdemeanant prisons and only b = .04 in felon 
prisons. In other words, increasing the percentage of inmates with parole 
referral dates one or more years away by 1% in misdemeanant prisons 
results in an increase of .22 in the percentage of: aggressive inmates placed 
on report. The same 1% change in felon facilities results in only a .04 
increase in the percentage of inmates placed on report for as wan 
transgressions. 
- , Having described and compared the two sets of simultaneous causal 
relationships, we now turn to a completely different question: how much 
of the variation in the rate of reported aggressive transgressions do the 
variables included in the two causal models explain? Figure 1 shows that 
the set of variables in the felon path diagram accounts for 44% of the 
variation in the dependent variables (R*s.o7e432 = .44). Age alone explains 
over half the explained variation in the rate of aggressive transgressions. 
When percentage with parole release dates more than one year away. is 
added to age, over two-thirds. of the explained variation is accounted for 
(R?s.07 = 35). An equally noteworthy feature of this table is the rela- ` 
tively small amount of. additional variance (5%) explained by adding 
percentage nonwhite (X4), percentage in for one year or more (X3), and 
percentage violent offenders (X2). 

The entire set of variables in the misdemeanant model explains 22% 
of the variation in rate of aggressive transgressions (R? = .22). Figure 2 
‘indicates that almost two-thirds of the total amount of variation is ac- 
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counted for by total number of facilities provided by the institution 
(ise == .14). The addition of percentage with parole release dates one 
‘or more years away leaves only about 1% of the explained variation re- 
maining to be accounted for (Ria ou = .21). 

Finally, table 5 shows that the variation in reported aggressive trans- 
gressions accounted. for by identical sets of variables itself varies with the 
setting in which they are applied. Thus, in facilities with a high percen- 
tage of youthful offenders almost 50% of the variation is explained, while 
in facilities with fewer youthful offenders only 10% of the variation in 
the aggressive transgression rate is accounted for. Again, when high and 
low nonwhite facilities are compared, there is a difference of about 15% 
in the variation explained (27% vs. 42%). 

The differences indicated in table 5 could be due simply to differences 
in the standard deviations of the homologous independent and/or depen- 
dent variables among the four types of facilities. An examination of the 
standard deviations, however, indicates that this explanation is inadequate. | 
The standard deviation of each independent variable is greater in at least ` 
one other type (high nonwhite) than it is in high percentage youth facili- 
ties. At the same time, the standard deviation in the dependent variable 
(Xs) is higher in only one other type (high percentage nonwhite) than it is 
in high percentage youth. If one were to argue that the differences in the 
percentage of variation explained among the four types of facility were due. 
primarily to differences in standard deviations, one would have to predict 
that the percentage of variance explained would be smallest in high per- 
centage youth facilities. In fact, the percentage of variance explained is 
greatest in this type of facility. We conclude, therefore, that the structural 


TABLE 5 


Means, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND VARIANCE EXPLAINED AMONG Prisons POSSESSING 
DIFFERENT GROUP CHARACTERISTICS 











Variance 
Mean SD Explained - 
Institutional Characteristic N for X, for Xa (%) 





Institutions in which less than 10% of 
inmates are 21 years old or eS 
(low % youth) SE Eelere et Seite 25 1.33 2.73 10.53* 
Institutions in which 10% or more of K 
inmates are 21 years old or less 


(high % youth) ............0...0.00 08s 30 2.09 3.09 49,88* 
Institutions in which 50% or less of 

inmates are nonwhite (low nonwhite) .... 26 1.36 2.18 26.75¢ 
Institutions in which more than 50% of 

inmates are nonwhite (high nonwhite) ... 29 2.09 3.46 41.907 





* X, excluded from multiple correlation. 
+X, excluded from multiple correlation. 
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setting and not simply differences in standard deviations accounts for the 
difference in explained variance. 


COMPARISONS OF RELATIONSHIPS BASED ON INDIVIDUAL (FELON) 
AND INSTITUTIONAL (FELON) DATA 


If we start with reported aggressive transgressions (Xs) as the dependent 
variable, an individual path diagram would show that, of the three vari- 
ables age, visits, and parole referral date directly related to aggressive 
transgressions at the institutional level (fig. 1), only the first two are 
directly related to aggressive transgressions among individuals. Specifically, 
the values of the direct paths among individuals are #80 = —.25, p86 = 
15, and 87 = .01, while at the institutional level the corresponding 
coefficients are .42, .27, and .16. At both levels, the relationship between 
age and aggressive transgressions is the same: the higher the percentage 
of inmates 21 years or less, the higher the rate of aggressive transgressions, 
and, at the individual level, the older the inmate, the lower the probability 
_ that he will behave aggressively. Similarly, in the case of the Xe —> Xs 
` path, the higher the percentage of inmates with no visitors, the higher the 
rate of aggressive transgressions, and, at the individual level, the more 
an inmate is visited, the less likely is he to behave aggressively. 

Turning next to parole referral date (X;) as the dependent variable, we 
find that age is directly related to parole referral date, p70 = .18, as is 
time incarcerated (X3), p73 = .07. Compared with homologous relation- 
ships at the institutional level (fig. 1), the former coefficient is similar in 
sign but much lower in value (.18 vs. .61), while the latter coefficient, 
also similar in sign, does not meet the criterion for inclusion in a path 
diagram. More specifically, 73 == .22 at the institutional level and .07 
among individuals. 

As was true at the institutional level (fig. 1), percentage in for violent 
crimes (Xz) and percentage incarcerated for one year or more (X3) are 
also directly related to visits (Xg) among individuals. However, the sign 
of p62 is different at the individual and institutional levels. Second, the 
relative strength of these associations differs at the two levels. At the 
institutional level 62 = .31 and #63 = —.21; the corresponding coeff- 
cients among individuals are —-.08 and —.11. The relative sizes of these 
coefficients indicate that, while the effects of time incarcerated (X3) and 
violent offenders (X+) on visits (Xe) are about equal among individuals, 
at the institutional level both coefficients have higher values, and violent 
offenders has a slightly stronger effect on visits than does percentage in- 
carcerated for one year or more, 

Finally if we take percentage incarcerated for one or more years (X3) 
as the dependent variable, only age (Xo) would meet the criterion for in- 
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clusion in the individual model, #30 = 20. Whereas at the institutional 
level (fig. 1) the direct effect of age on time incarcerated is moderately ` 
strong and positive, #30 = —.44, at the individual level the effect is 
weak and positive. In the former case, the higher the percentage of those 
age 21 years or less, the lower the percentage incarcerated for one year 
or more; in the latter case, the older the inmate, the greater the time 
incarcerated. 

The preceding comparison of individuals and institutions would appear 
to support the following conclusions. First, although in most cases the 
signs of the coefficients are the same, only four paths, p80, p86, p70, and 
p30, would meet our criterion for inclusion in an individual path diagram. 
In sum, a larger proportion of all possible relationships is supported by 
the institutional (aggregate) data. Second, only two variables, (Xo) and 
visits (Xe), are directly or indirectly related to reported aggressive trans- 
gressions (Xg) at both the institutional and individual levels. Third, at 
both levels of analysis, the substantive significance of the relationships 
between visits and aggressive transgressions is the same: younger inmates 
and inmates with no visitors tend to be more aggressive, while a greater 
percentage of youth and of prisons with relatively few visitors experience 
higher rates of aggressive transgressions. Fourth, at neither level of anal- 
ysis is race directly related to aggressive transgressions. 

. -Because of their theoretical significance and practical importance, ‘the 
findings with respect to race and age are singled out for further attention 
along fairly specific lines. In the case of the race-aggression relationship, 
we ask, of the finding that blacks are more violent than whites outside 
prisons but no more violent than whites inside prisons, what are the impli- 
cations for explanations of prison aggression that emphasize differences in 
either the nonprison environment (diffusionists) or the biological makeup 
of blacks and whites? In the case of the youth-aggression relationship, one 
might simply regard it not as an explanation but as an association re- 
quiring further elaboration in terms of its meaning to inmates. If this is 
done, one may then go on to raise the question, how do inmates them- 
selves explain why young (age 14-17) inmates in felon prisons are more 
aggressive than inmates 18 years and over in adult felon prisons? 


“Age and Aggression: Causes 


Inmates tend to view aggression as one way of getting something they or 
their friends want and/or of getting rid of something/someone that is 
“bugging” them or their friends.1° In what we may call the inmate theory 


10 This instrumental definition requires that ‘the context be specified before the label- 
“aggressive” can be affixed to behavior that harms others. Thus, epileptics who hurt 
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of aggression, answers to the question of why some inmates are more 
aggressive than others may be discovered by examining differential gains 
and losses contingent on the overt expression of aggression. For some 
inmates the gratifications contingent on behaving aggressively—deference 
from inmates and/or staff, acquiring a sex partner, recovering a gambling 
debt—outweigh such costs as bringing “heat” down on the inmate group; 
getting hurt oneself; losing a desirable job, cell assignment, or “good-time” 
days; and/or being denied visitors and/or parole. For other inmates, the 
costs outweigh the gratifications. 

While gratifications are perceived as equally salient in both youth and 
adult prisons, the adult inmates’ view of aggression is more differentiated, 
more circumspect. In adult prisons, the inmate who is constantly threaten- 
ing and/or fighting with other inmates (or staff) is feared, despised, and 
generally regarded as being “stupid enough to piss into the wind.” In 
youth prisons, while he is equally likely to be feared, he is also more likely 
to be respected for his physical prowess and/or ability to “take it” from 
others. In short, younger inmates are more likely to reward aggression with 
status. 


The Instigation to Aggression 


One reason for this difference lies in the greater susceptibility of younger 
inmates to peer group pressure. Because more of them are members of 
cliques (“hometown” and “dorm” cliques primarily) in competition with 
each other for dominance in some specific ecological area and/or activity, 
clique members are more likely to be rewarded for their ability to help the 
group in aggressive encounters with other cliques. 

Another reason why ‘young inmates tend to be less discriminating in 
rewarding aggression has to do with the perceived connection between 
emerging physiological indicators of manhood, validation of a social iden- 


others during one of their seizures are not behaving aggressively. Again, in the in- 

flationary spiral—horseplay to actual fighting—an initially severe but accidental injury . 
would not be defined as aggressive whereas a less severe retaliatory blow would be so 

defined. 


11 This conception constitutes not the sole but only one of the most clearly articulated 
conceptions. In fact, a substantial minority of inmates had no explanation of inmate 
aggression other than sex, gambling, and stealing as causes. Other inmates, having 
observed the vast number of apparently petty things over which inmates fight, can 
only make sense out of the situation by referring to such behavior as being inappro- 
priate for adults. Behaving like “fucking kids” seems to sum it up. Still other inmates 
refer to cases in which inmates simply “blew their stack”—beat someone up without 
any observable provocation. In general, inmates do refer to aggressive incidents for 
which an instrumental/means conception does not appear to be appropriate. Beyond 
the specification of immediate situational antecedents, this conception is, however, 
poorly articulated. 
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tity whose locus is in the reactions of others, and aggressiveness. Even if 
alternative (nonaggressive) routes to masculinity were as available in 
youth prisons as they are in adult prisons, they would not be as appro- 
priate for acquiring the particular kind of identity most valued by young 
inmates—an identity based largely on the willingness and ability to give 
and receive physical punishment. 

Quite apart from or in addition to greater motivation to aggress, a 
higher proportion of interactions in youth prisons are seen as involving 
“aleatory (chance) risks” of aggression.1? Partly because of the physiologi- 
cally related need to “enter the lists” (tests of manhood——horseplay) and 
so affirm a valued male identity that adults presumably have acquired, 
and partly because of their greater involvement in cliques that “enter the 
lists” in competition with other cliques, young inmates are more likely to 
be involved in individual and group encounters in which status gains and 
losses are directly involved. Because status is so important and also be- 
cause it is conceived of in zero-sum terms (my gain is equal to your loss), 
such encounters are highly volatile and easily escalate into actual fighting, 
although actual fighting may not have been intended at the time the en- 
counter was entered into. 


Third, sex is regarded as an important instigator of aggression in both 
youth and adult prisons. In general, the more nearly an inmate approxi- 
mates the physical ideal of young womanhood—young, lack of facial hair, 
slightly built, softer features, rounded bodily contours—the greater his 
desirability as a sex object/partner. The greater the potential victim’s 
desirability, the greater the competition for his exclusive possession and 
the greater the likelihood that aggression will be used in eliminating com- 
petitors—other “cock-boys”—and/or transforming the inmate into a “gal- 
boy.” Because of the preoccupation, with sex that occurs around puberty, 
sex aggression is a more likely possibility in youth than in adult prisons. 

It should also be noted here that, according to inmates, most sexual 
relationships in prison are initiated on the basis of mutual consent rather 
than on the basis of actual (or threatened) aggression. However, inmates 
also recognize that aleatory risks of aggression are higher among inmates— 
among those who have quite peacefully entered such a relationship. These 
risks are associated with maintaining and changing partners. Because 
sexual relationships are more frequent in youth prisons—a greater pro- 
portion of the population is involved—the aleatory risks of aggression are 
greater in youth than in adult prisons. 


12 The relevance of this vaguely held but identifiable distinction for a more adequate 
understanding of delinquent (gang) behavior in general has been noted and wisely 
exploited by Strodtbeck and Short (1964). 
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The Facilitation of Youthful Aggression 


To the question, what would you do to reduce the number of stabbings, 
fights, and beatings that go on around here? the modal inmate response 
was: separate inmates from each other. The implication of this statement 
is clear: the greater the opportunity for interaction (group and individual) 
among inmates, the greater the likelihood of aggressive encounters. As the 
opportunities for interaction are somewhat greater in youth than in adult 
prisons, it does not seem surprising to inmates to find that aggressive en- 
counters are more numerous among youthful inmates. It is also of interest 
to note, especially in comparison with what is happening in California and 
New York prisons, that, in addition to interaction opportunities, parochial 
ideologies focusing on the inmate’s “hometown” rather than racially based 
ideologies are seen as discernible facilitators of inmate aggression.1? As 
the commitment to these ideologies appears.to be greater in youth than 
in adult prisons—there are more hometown cliques—aggression is more 
easily facilitated in youth prisons. 


The Inhibition of Aggression 


Considering the number, variety, and strength of the provocations to 
aggression among incarcerated men living so close to each other, one of ` 
the most salient elements in the inmate account of prison aggression is the 
degree to which inmates do in fact restrain their aggressive impulses. One 
reason for this restraint—especially of aggression directed against prison 
staff—is fear of punishment. As was true for rewarding aggression, punish- 
ment for aggression also has two perceived dimensions: how badly can 
they hurt me, and how likely am I to get busted? Now, even if youth and 
adult inmates are equally motivated to aggress, equally subject to the 
aleatory risks of aggression, and had equal opportunities for interaction, 
young inmates would: still be more aggressive because, compared with 
adult inmates, they see themselves as having less to lose by being busted 
and they. see the chance of actually being busted by custodial staff as 
pretty low. The joint effect of these perceptions is to decrease inhibitions 
against behaving aggressively and so increase the probability of aggression 
in youth prisons. This is all very well, but why do inmates in youth prisons 
have a smaller “stake” in conforming to prison rules forbidding -aggression 


13 One possible reason for this situation is the existence of cross-cutting ties—any 
given group of inmates from the same home town is racially heterogeneous. Accord- 
ing to Bunker (“War behind Walls”), in Atkins and Glick (1972), “home town” 
cliques partly explain the alliance between Chicanos and white convicts in San 
Quentin. 
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in the first place? And why are they less likely to be punished—formally 
or informally—by custodial staff? 

Because of the more detailed articulation of adult inmates, the first 
question may be rephrased in the following way: why do adult inmates 
feel they have more to lose if they are busted for aggressing? First, be- 
cause the sentences of adult felons are usually longer than those of youth 
felons, the consequences of being busted are likely to be greater because 
they tend to be cumulative, especially if one consequence of being known 
as a “violent offender” turns out to be successive denials of parole. Having 
a violent record in prison can have the same effect on administrative de- 
cisions made by parole board members as a history of violent offenses has 
on the judge’s decision as to whether or not the convicted person should 
be incarcerated. In any event, serving more time, in addition to its intrin- 
sic unpleasantness, has serious implications for life on the outside. Specifi- 
cally, the longer the inmate stays in prison, the less likelihood there is that 
he can maintain his family intact. Young inmates are less likely to have 
wives and children and, since they serve shorter sentences anyway, are 
more likely to be able to maintain extraprison relationships. They are 
thus less likely: to experience this particular source of pain. 

Even if youth and adult offenders served equally long sentences and 
had equal marital status, adults would still tend to see themselves as 
having more to lose by being busted. Adult prisons offer more legitimate 
opportunities (desirable prison jobs—librarian, clerk, hospital attendant, 
cook) as well as illegitimate ones (gambling, drugs, stealing institutional 
supplies). This means that a greater proportion of adult inmates are em- 
ployed in one way or another in “running the joint.” Being busted may lead 
to the discovery of a profitable illegitimate enterprise or cause a prisoner to 
lose a highly desirable job. Furthermore, while adult and youth inmates 
may, for a serious infraction, be sent to the “hole” for 10 days and lose 
certain privileges when they rejoin the general population, an adult may, 
in addition, lose a job which gives him ready access to food and baths, 
a commodious cell block assignment, and, say, three days off his sentence 
for every day he worked as, for example, a cook. For reasons such as 
these—very practical, self-interested reasons—adult inmates believe that 
they have a greater stake in conformity. 

Adult inmates not only have more to lose by being busted, but they also 
believe that, compared with youthful offenders, they stand a better chance 
of being busted by custodial staff. To understand the differences between 
adult and youth expectations of punishment, we can look at custodial staff 
reactions -to inmate behavior. Aggressive behavior is less likely to be 


punished—formally and informally—in youth prisons, because custodial 


staff in youth prisons tend to subscribe to what can best be described as a 
“just kids” theory of aggression. This theory holds that some form of 
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physical exercise—including the violent forms associated with “arm-bring- 
ing,’ horseplay, and actual fighting—is necessary for the release of 
energy generated by the physiological changes experienced during adoles- 
cence, After all, they reason, they experienced the same beneficial effects 
of “letting off steam” in their own youth. It is this reservoir of energy 
mixed with their lack of experience that makes them so “impulsive,” and, 
as they grow up, they will change (7 Their continued need to be fighting, 
horsing around, and generally shooting off their mouths to show how tough 
they are will decrease, partly because they have grown up physically and 
partly because they will have learned that they can buy themselves a lot 
of trouble by trying to act tough all the time. They will learn that there 
are other ways of being a man and of getting along with other men. 
Adults who aggress, on the other hand, even for nonadolescent reasons, 
should have learned to control themselves—they are still “behaving like 
fucking kids.” If normal developmental and socialization processes have 
not facilitated the youth-adult transition, then they must be punished. 
In sum, because youths, more easily than adults, can elicit cognitions and 
motivations neutralizing punishment as a response to aggression, young 
inmates are less likely to be punished by staff. - 

To sum up, the inmate view of prison aggression suggests that young 
inmates in youth felon prisons are more aggressive than adult inmates in 
adult felon prisons because (1) more of them are likely to be highly 
instigated to behave aggressively; (2) they have more opportunities to 
behave aggressively; (3) they are more likely to. be rewarded by other 
inmates for their aggressive behavior; (4) they are less aware of and/or 
evaluate as less costly the punishing consequences of their aggressive 
behavior; and (5) custodial staff are more likely to actually permit, or at 
least not punish severely, aggressive exchanges between inmates. 


Race and Aggression 


In a work which impresses one as much for its analytical sophistication 
as for its emotional impact, George Jackson makes the following sug- 
gestion: “To determine how men will behave once they enter the prison 
it is of first importance to know that prison. Men are brutalized by their 
environment—not the reverse” (1970, p. 24). Violence—interpersonal and 
intergroup—is one major mode of adaptation to such an environment. It is 


14 In a number of empirically observed instances of aggressive behavior, the concept 
of “impulsiveness” or unpredictability rather than that of “gain-loss” considerations 
would appear to be more appropriate. The inmates tend to treat these cases as a 
different form of aggression—a type not covered by the instrumental conception. In 
linking the variables mentioned by different inmates we—the authors—have (perhaps 
improperly) suggested that the impulsiveness attributed to younger inmates may 
partly be a function of custodial staff reactions to impulsive behavior. 
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because blacks in society are more brutalized than whites that they are 
more aggressive in this wider context, and it is because black and white 
convicts are equally brutalized in prisons that they are equally violent. 
The major finding of our study is consistent with this explanation. Is it also 
consistent with other explanations? More specifically, is measurement error 
and/or bias a possible alternative hypothesis? 

Let us consider some of the arguments a diffusionist might present. First, 
one may question the validity of assuming that blacks in society are 
“more aggressive” than whites, on the basis of the association between 
“race” and “violent offenders” (p24 = .50) in the path diagram for felon 
prisons. In this diagram, an inmate is labeled a violent offender on the 
basis of official (court convictions) statistics. This does not necessarily 
mean that blacks as a group are more aggressive, for these statistics only 
show “that the average black citizen is more likely than the average white 
citizen to be . . . arrested, convicted and imprisoned for (violent) crimes” 
(Wolfgang and Cohen 1970, p. 34). That these statistics may also reflect 
true differences in levels of violence is suggested by two sources of data. 

First, on the basis of an analysis of reported arrest rates for 1964-67 | 
prepared for the President’s Commission on the Causes and Prevention of 
Violence, it was concluded that “in spite of the weakness of the data, it is 
difficult to believe that the much higher arrest levels of Negroes are due 
only to reporting errors and biases” (Mulvihill and Tumin 1969, p. 94). 
Second, as we have both self-report and official (arrests and convictions) 
data on the inmates in our sample, we know the proportion of blacks and 
whites in each of the following categories: (1) those who committed violent 
crimes and were convicted; (2) those who committed violent crimes but 
were not convicted; (3) those who never committed a violent crime but 
were convicted; and (4) those who never committed a violent crime and 
were never convicted of such a crime. These data show that the blacks 
in our sample had been more aggressive than the whites prior to in- 
carceration. 

A second objection, similar to the first one, may focus on the validity 
of using official statistics (disciplinary reports) to measure aggression in 
prisons. Disciplinary reports are a function of custodial staff reactions to 
rule transgressions by inmates; and just like referees who operate with the 
notion of “balanced penalties” to avoid the charge of bias, so too custodial 
staff, aware of the volatile nature of racial tension in prisons, operate in 
such a way as to make the number of blacks and whites reported for 
aggression approximately proportionate to their respective numbers in the 
prison population. Here again, as we know the number of inmates who 
(1) behaved aggressively and were reported by staff, (2) behaved aggres- 
sively and were not reported by staff, (3) did not behave aggressively and 
were reported by staff, and (4) did not behave aggressively and were not 
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reported by staff, we are in a position to reject different custodial staff 
reactions as an explanation of our finding of no appreciable differences in 
the aggressiveness of black and white mnmates 18 _ 

Some years ago, Pettigrew and Spier (1962, pp. 621-29) concluded their 
study of black-white differentials in viclent crime by noting that “rearing 
not (biology) race” accounted for the higher rates of violent crime among 
blacks. One reason why black violent crime rates have been consistently 
higher may have to do with “the impossibility of reproducing in white 
communities the circumstances under which Negro children live” (Mulvihill 
and Tumin 1969, p. 94). The findings of this study suggest that the North 
Carolina state prisons for felons have gone a long way toward achieving the 
impossible! 

What are the implications of this achievement for the institutional 
product-diffusionist debate? At the very least, it tells us where to con- 
centrate our doubts. More specifically, it suggests that we exercise caution 
with any approach that assumes the social organization of a prison to be 
exclusively, or even primarily, a function of the “latent social role identities 
and experiences” that inmates bring with them to prison. The finding with 
respect to race suggests that it may be more useful to view the social 
organization of “total institutions” as an independent rather than a 
dependent variable. . 

Additional support for such caution emerges from studies that emphasize 
the power and functional autonomy of currently operating stimuli, such as 
that of Briar and Piliavin (1965, pp. 35-45). Few make the point as 
emphatically as does Zimbardo (1972, pp. 4-8) in his study using students 
in the roles of inmates and custodial staff. With the assistance of ex-convict 
Prescott, Zimbardo created a real-life jail about which he states that, after 
only six days, “the mock prison had to be closed down because what we 
saw was frightening. .. . In this period, the experience of imprisonment 
undid (temporarily) a lifetime of learning .. . and the ugliest, most base 
side of human nature surfaced. . . . This pathology is not predictable from 
any available diagnostic indicators (including race, we would add) we have 
in the social sciences, and is extreme enough to modify in very significant 
ways fundamental attitudes and behavior” (Zimbardo 1972, p. 6). 


DISCUSSION 


Our findings do not suggest an unequivocal answer to the first question 
we asked, namely, can a relationship be found between each (group) 


15 In order to facilitate accurate recall, the inmates were asked to mention things that 
had happened in prison only in the last four (January-April) months. Previous self- 
report and victimization surveys suggested that the recall period should not exceed 
four months. 
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variable in a set of (group) variables alleged to be causally related to 
aggressive behayior in North Carolina prisons? Some of the variables 
found to be causally related to aggressive behavior in felon prisons were 
not included in the misdemeanant model, and vice versa. Thus, facilities 
provided (X5) appears only in the misdemeanant model, and age (Xo) and 
visits (Xe) appear only in the felon model. The finding: that the effects 
of the same variable are not equally important in different social contexts 
is certainly not a novel one. However, a perusal of the prison research 
literature reveals that support for a theoretical position has consistently 
been based on comparisons of different types of prisons at different time 
periods (Atchley and McCabe 1968; Tittle 1969). In this context, one 
theoretical implication of our finding is that theories purporting to explain 
interpersonal violence in prisons should be explicitly formulated in terms 
of both main and interaction effects. 

For the second question—to what extent do the findings based on 
aggregate data hold when the same variables are properties of individuals? 
—the findings of this study indicate that they hold fairly well, albeit much 
less strongly. In large measure, the explanation of this finding lies in the 
“error”-canceling effects of aggregation. More specifically, because the 
process of aggregation ensures that the standard error of the (aggregate) 
means is lower than the standard error of the original (individual) scores, 
it also ensures higher correlation coefficients, and thus higher path co- 
efficients. 

For the ‘third question to which we sought an answer—what are the 
implications of a path analysis for institutional product—diffusionist ex- 
planations of aggressive behavior in prisons?—the causal relationships 
among the independent variables (fig. 1 and 2) suggest that some synthesis 
of situational and diffusionist theories of prison aggression is necessary. 
One theory appears to be an extension of the other. Thus, variables directly 
related to the reported violent crime rate in the wider society (race and 
violent offenders) are only indirectly related, via prison-setting variables, 
to the reported rate of violent crimes in prisons.1¢ 

At the level of individual data, only one of the diffusionist variables 
(age) and one of the situational variables (visits) are related to aggressive 
transgressions. This finding suggests that an integrated theory of prison 
aggression should not exclude the possibility that variables subsumable 
under one or the other theory may have a direct effect on aggressive 
behavior independent of the other set of variables. Race and past history 


16 The absence of a nonzero direct relationship between violent-offender status and 
violent-inmate status is supported by other studies in which data processing has not 
gone beyond the analysis of (bivariate) direct relationships. Thus, Spencer (1966, 
p. 6) found no statistically significant differences in “institutional violence” between 
groups of violent and nonviolent offenders. 
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of convictions for violent offenses would not seem worth including in an 
“individual level” theory, because neither of these variables is either 
directly or indirectly related to aggressive behavior. Irwin and Cressey 
(1962) notwithstanding, thieves and other types of criminals are about 
equally involved in reported aggressive transgressions. Second, blacks who 
have been more frequently convicted for violent offenses are not more 
likely than whites to behave aggressively in prison, l 

That this latter finding accurately reflects the actual levels of violence ` 
in the two groups is indicated by the self-report (interview) data. Blacks 
and whites are not only equally likely to be reported for aggressive trans- 
gressions (equal reported rates), they are actually about equally aggressive 
(equal admitted rates). The interview data also indicate that the variables 
used to account for youth-adult differences in prison aggression are neither 
arcane nor exotic. Grounded as they are in the everyday concerns and 
mundane routines of inmates and staff, they are part of the common lore 
of felon prisons in North Carolina. Are they also part of the common lore 
of felon prisons in other states? 

This question is difficult to answer because of the limited availability of 
comparable data. The inmate account presented in this paper is relevant 
to a fairly specific question: why are inmates in youth prisons more 
aggressive than those in adult prisons? As attempts to answer this question 
in-other prison systems do not, as yet, appear to have been undertaken, a 
useful future option might be to actually test the North Carolina inmate- 
staff theory of prison aggression in other state prison systems. If this were 
done in the California prison system today, it seems likely that we would 
arrive at the following conclusions: first, while there would be general 
agreement concerning the instrumental nature of much prison aggression, 
one would have to add “political ends” to the actual and/or intended out- 
comes of aggression mentioned by North Carolina inmates. Second, 
custodial staff are more likely to be involved in prison violence, both as 
aggressors and as victims. Third, California inmates would be much more 
likely to emphasize the salience of “racial tension” as an aggression 
instigator and “revolutionary ideologies” as major facilitators of inmate 
aggression. Fourth, in line with the differential salience of these two 
variables, the predominant pattern of prison aggression would probably be 
different. In North Carolina, inmate-staff violence is rare (less than 5% 
of all incidents) and inmate-inmate violence is as likely to be intraracial as 
interracial. Given the degree of polarization between black and white 
inmates and between black inmates and white staff in California, the pre- 
dominant pattern is more likely to be inter- than intraracial and to include 
a larger proportion of aggressive encounters between inmates and custodial 
staff.. In sum, the North Carolina inmate account will be more useful in 
explaining the nonpolitical (“routine”) violence occurring in California 
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prisons than in accounting for political-racial violence. If this type of 
violence is taken as the dependent variable, not only would a different set 
of instigators and facilitators be required, but punishment, considered an 
inhibitor in nonpolitical violence, may serve as much to increase as to 
decrease the overall level of violence in prisons.17 

Turning now to the felons (fig. 1), we find it equally difficult to 
compare the results of this and other studies of prison aggression because 
of the paucity of quantitative research in this area. California, which has 
probably produced more “corrections” research than any other state, has 
published only one or two studies dealing directly with aggression in prisons. 
One of these (Jaman et al. 1966) was undertaken at San Quentin. In this 
study, an attempt was made to discriminate between two groups of in- 
mates, violent and nonviolent (N = 244). The discriminators consisted 
of a list of 55 variables. Four of the variables in this list—age, race, violent 
offenders, and time incarcerated—were also included in the North Carolina 
model. Because of the different methods of analysis employed—the Cali- 
fornia study consisted of 55 tests of significance—it is difficult to arrive at 
anything other than the following crude conclusions. 

First, age, which was inversely related to aggression in our study, was 
not a significant discriminator in the Jaman et al. study, perhaps because 
the younger, high-risk group of inmates in the youth prisons was not 


‘included. Second, for Jaman et al. and us, neither race nor preprison 


violence was directly associated with prison violence. Third, time incar- 
cerated was a significant discriminator in the Jaman et al. study and was 
indirectly related to prison aggression in our study. Fourth, the overall 
pattern of results from both our study and the Jaman et al. study tends to 
emphasize the significance of the prison context for inmate aggression. 
Whether the prison context really is equally significant in both prison 
systems and whether the specific causal associations found to exist in North 
Carolina prisons also exist in the felon prisons of California can perhaps 
best be answered not by comparisons of this kind, but by actually testing 
the North Carolina model in the other prison system.18 

The preceding analysis also has implications for social policy. First, 
in misdemeanant institutions, the unstandardized slope describing the 
direct relationship between number of facilities provided and aggressive 
transgression rate is b = —.24. This means that an increase of one in the 
number of facilities provided will result in a decrease of .24 in the per- 


17 Inmate and staff accounts of prison violence in California were taken from the 
following sources: Atkins and Glick (1972), Board of Corrections (1971), Pell (1972), 
Minton (1971), and Yee (1973). 


18So far. as youth prisons are concerned, there appear to be important similarities 


not only across states and countries but also across time (see, e.g, Behan [1958], 
Polsky [1962], and Street et al. [1966]). 
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centage of inmates placed on report for aggressive transgressions. Since, for 
all misdemeanant institutions, the mean percentage of inmates placed on 
report for aggressive transgressions is 2.1%, a decrease of .24 represents a 
substantial change. - 

In felon institutions, the unstandardized slope desehbing the relationship 
between percentage of inmates with no visitors and the rate of aggressive 
transgressions is b == .05. Therefore, a decrease of 1% in the percentage 
of inmates with no visitors would, assuming no sampling error, result in a 
.05 decrease in the percentage of inmates placed on report for aggressive 
transgressions. On the basis of the model presented in this analysis, per- 
centage of inmates with no visitors also has positive indirect effects on the 
aggressive transgression rate. Even if the other variables in the model re- 
mained unchanged however, a prison which liberalized its visiting policies 
could expect a decrease in reported aggressive transgressions.!® 

The effect of changing the inmate age structure in felon facilities is 
somewhat complex because it is unlikely that the percentage of inmates 21 
years or younger could be changed without changing other variables: for 
example, percentage convicted of violent crimes and time incarcerated, to 
which they are related. The direct effect of decreasing the percentage of 
inmates 21 years or younger by 1% is a decrease of .05 (#80.23467) in. 
the percentage of inmates placed on report for aggressive transgressions. In 
felon institutions, the mean percentage of inmates placed on report for 
aggressive transgressions is 2.9, and a decrease of .05 from only a 1% 
change in the percentage of inmates 21 years or younger is not an in- 
significant change. 

On the basis of the interview data, interpersonal violence in SE 
prisons may be reduced somewhat by giving young inmates an: increased 
“stake” in running the prison, by providing alternative routes to status, 
and by influencing clique membership in such a way as to increase the 
heterogeneity of cliques. Increasing the severity and likelihood of punish- 
ment would also appear to be relevant to the control of youthful aggression. 
However, despite the inmate emphasis on “punishment” as an inhibitor 
of aggression, one cannot work in youth prisons for very long and not be 
convinced that a Janus-faced conception of punishment is a more valid 
one. In short, punishment (via labeling and/or modeling) can operate 
not only as an inhibitor but also as an instigator of aggression. One 
further qualification: certain types of aggression, the types that cannot be 
influenced by rewarding or punishing consequences (for example, the 
aggressive behavior of epileptics and others with damaged brain struc- 
tures), will probably not be controlled very effectively, if at all, by making 
the changes advocated here. 


19 The hypothesized effects of changing variables are also discussed in Conrad (1966), 
Wolfgang (1969), and Davis (1967). 
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A Model for Occupational Careers’ 
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University of Wisconsin—Madison 


This paper suggests a model for occupational careers based on the 
outcome of job shifts. This outcome may be described by a difference 
equation, where the gain is a function of the prestige and income of 
the job left and a person’s level of resources. The career model is 
obtained as a solution to this difference equation. The resulting age 
profile is governed by a parameter: bı. This parameter is interpreted 
to measure the degree to which the occupational structure provides 
opportunities for gains in occupational achievement, given unchanged 
resources of the individual. On the individual job shift level, the 
opportunity structure is reflected in the degree of control individuals 
have on their job shifts. The increment in return on resources due 
to job shifts is also argued to be determined by structural character- 


istics. The interpretation of the parameters is tested, with satisfactory 
results. 


A MODEL FOR OCCUPATIONAL CAREERS 


Occupational careers are defined here as age variations in earnings and 
occupational prestige. The lack of suitable data is probably the main 
reason that relatively little research has been done on income or prestige 
patterns in relation to age. Economists have analyzed age variations (in 
earnings) most extensively. Especially in the so-called human capital ap- 
proach do age variations play an important role. This research has mostly 
used cross-sectional data, however. Prestige or status variations over age 
have received very little attention. Svalastoga (1959) presents an estimated 
career line in terms of prestige, using a cross-sectional survey. Blau and 
Duncan (1967) construct synthetic cohorts to analyze the process of 
occupational achievement over age from cross-sectional data. 

The process that generates prestige and income distributions is a process 
that takes place over time. It seems that a full understanding of this process 
must take this age variation into account. The use of cross-sectional data, 
however, has obvious drawbacks. Different age groups have been exposed 
to different economic and structural conditions, and growth in prestige and 
income for the same individual cannot be studied directly. However, the 
life history study conducted at Johns Hopkins University overcomes these 


1 Paper presented at the session on mathematical sociology at the 1972 meeting of the 
American Sociological Association, New Orleans, August 28-31. The research reported 
here was partially supported by funds granted to the Institute for Research on Poverty 
by the Office of Economic Opportunity pursuant to the provisions of the 1964 Equal 
Opportunity Act. The opinions expressed are the sole responsibility of the author. 
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problems. The data give complete job histories from the time the respon- 
dent enters the labor force until interviewed, that is, between the ages of 
30 and 39, together with educational, family, and residential histories.” 

The career model that will be presented in this paper was developed in 
the course of analysis of the life history data. One problem that imme- 
diately arises when confronting this analysis is whether the career -process 
will be seen as a continuous or as a discontinuous process, that is, whether. 
occupational prestige and income should be seen as a process continuously 
changing in time or as one that occurs in discrete jumps. The former 
approach is used in the economists’ analysis of earnings streams and is 
implicit in Blau and Duncan’s (1967) use of synthetic cohorts. It is a 
reasonable approach; career lines constructed for an aggregate. of individ- 
uals exhibit a smooth growth curve, and it may be a fruitful approach for 
some purposes of analysis. However, the continuous approach ignores the 
fact that careers represent a sequence of jobs held by the individual. Pres- 
tige is a characteristic of an occupational group, and a person’s prestige 
hence remains constant as long as the individual keeps his job. Except for 
secular (real and inflationary) increases in earnings, major variations in 
income may also be assumed to occur only through job shifts. Hence, a 
conception of the career process as a discontinuous one seems an equally, 
if not a more realistic, conception of the career process. 

This is another good reason to think of careers as being discontinuous, 
representing a succession of job shifts. The sociological concern with 
occupational achievement arises out of the research tradition concerned 
with social mobility. There is an old notion in mobility research: mobility 
is a function of the supply of vacant jobs in relation to the demand for 
these jobs by individuals.* This means that the distribution of job oppor- 
tunities and the level of employment will interact with individuals’ charac- 
teristics in producing mobility and, in turn, the level of prestige and 
income a person obtains. Job shifts represent elementary acts of mobility. 
If we are to study the interaction between individual and structural charac- 
teristics, a concern with job shifts, therefore, seems highly appropriate. 
The conception of careers as a succession of job shifts emphasizes the 


2 The life history study dealt with the occupational, educational, familial, and resi- 
dential experiences from age 14 to time of interview. The universe is the total 
population of males 30-39 years of age in 1968 residing in households in the United 
States. Two samples were drawn: (oi a national sample and (b) a supplementary 
sample of blacks. The total number of interviews obtained was 1,589: 738 blacks and 
851 whites. The completion rates were 76.1% for sample a and 78.2% for sample b. 
The 973 cases constituting the national sample are used below in the development 
of the model. The study was initiated by James S. Coleman and Peter H. Rossi of 
the Department of Social Relations, Johns Hopkins University. 


3 On the life history data, this is demonstrated in Blum and Coleman (1970). 
4 This notion dates back to Sorokin (1964). 
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notion of the career process being a mobility process. It therefore facilitates 
the study of the influence of structural characteristics on the achievement 
process that is needed to identify differences in the parameters of the 
achievement process due to differences in occupational structures. This 
conception of careers, therefore, is fruitful for the development of a com- 
prehensive theory of the achievement process. 

Job shifts produce age variations in occupational achievement because 
they result in losses or gains in achievement. My career model, therefore, 
takes the outcome of job shifts as a point of departure. 


THE MODEL 


The important individual characteristics for the occupational achievement 
processes are generally accepted to be variables such as education, family 
background (parental status and education, number of siblings), race, and 
ability. I shall in the rest of the paper denote all these variables as resource 
variables and assume that it is possible to obtain a single comprehensive 
measure of a person’s level of resources—a measure that sums all individ- 
ual characteristics that have a bearing on a person’s value in the job 
market. I shall not be concerned with the interrelationship of resource 
-variables, for example, the relative importance of ascribed and achieved 
characteristics, even though this is a major concern in the use of linear 


` (path) models so predominant in recent research. In the following, I shall 


also talk about prestige and income interchangeably and use the term 


- “occupational achievement” for both variables. 


The outcome of the job shift may be computed as the difference in 
achievement (prestige or income) of the job entered and job left. The 
simplest model for this outcome is a linear one: 


AX, = biX11 + bX + bo, (1) 


where AX, = Xis — Eu: Zu stands for the achievement of the job left, 
Xı2 is the achievement of the job entered, AX, is the difference in achieve- 
ment between the job entered and the job left, and Xe is (the assumed) 
comprehensive measure of a person’s resources. 

The outcome is seen as a function of personal resources and the achieve- 
ment of the job left. The influence of resources is determined by the co- 
efficient ba, which gives the increment in return on resources for this par- 
ticular job shift. That resources should enter the equation is obvious. The 
reasons for introducing achievement (X,,) as an independent variable with 
an effect measured by 5, may be less obvious. The remainder of the paper 
will provide several justifications for this choice. At this point, a rather 
technical justification may suffice. Whenever change in a variable is to be 
explained, that change in nearly all instances should be taken as a function 
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of at least the variable itself. This is because measurement error will pro- 
duce a regression effect that will show up as a negative effect of the 
variable itself on the change score; also, unmeasured variables correlated 
with the change variable often will show a negative feedback, and this adds 
to the negative effect (Coleman 1968). Other independent variables (in this 
case, resources) may be hypothesized to have a positive effect on the 
change. A positive intercorrelation among the change variable and other 
independent variables, therefore, will bias the effect of these independent 
variables, unless the change variable is included explicitly in the equation. 
In other words, if in our situation only resources were used as explanatory 
variables, their relation to the gain in achievement will be estimated as 
too low, since the unmeasured achievement of the job left is correlated 
positively with resources but has a negative effect on the gain. 

Equation (1) is a difference equation, although it is not an equation 
for differences per unit time, as difference equations customarily are. 
Rather, the difference is per job. Nevertheless, the equation may be solved 
to give the achievement of job number, r, solved as a function of a person’s 
previous achievement and his resources. The solution is that function that 
has equation (1) as its difference equation, similar to the solution of a 
differential equation. The solution may be essentially obtained through a 
trial and error method.5 r f l 

To obtain the solution we shall assume constant coefficients and shall 
further assume that the achievement of the first job and a person’s level of 
resources are predetermined, that is, they are not a function of the system. 
The assumption of constant resources is an important one, and I shall 
return later to a discussion of what it implies to relax this assumption. 

There will be two solutions to equation (1), depending on the value of 
bı. If bı = 0, the solution is 


Xir = X19 + r(b2X2); (2) 


that is, the achievement of job number 7 is a linear function of job number 
with a slope determined by a person’s resources and an intercept equal to. 
the achievement of the first job (Xio). If 5,540, we get the following 
solution: 


bz bz 
Xir = (1 NM Cats) er a (3) 


If we substitute Zi, and X;,,_1 into (3), we can show that this solution 
indeed satisfies equation (1). 

Whereas achievement is linearly related to job numbers in the case of 
bı =.0, the path is more complicated for bı 34 1. In the case of b; > 0, 


5 See Christ (1966) for a similar problem. 
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the career line in jobs will be upwardly sloping as the term (1 -+ dı) 
gets larger and larger. This situation may be excluded as being unrealistic, 
since bı > 0 can occur only if every gain is larger than the achievement of 
the job left. The situation remains in which b, <0. Here four different 


paths can be found depending on the size of b4. These paths are illustrated 
in figure 1, 


Xr 


Xr 


bgo >bp-1 


bah 
by 


Xr Rei 





Fic, 1 


Let us first take the case where —1 < bı < 0. In this situation the 
career line will be concave with a declining slope. As a person’s job number 


increases, his achievement will gradually approach an equilibrium. The 
equilibrium will equal 


H 
Nig a (4) 
. bı 


Once the equilibrium is achieved, no further gain in prestige and income 
will be possible. The approach to equilibrium will be faster the closer bı 
is to —1. If by = —1, the equilibrium value will be reached with the 
first job. This situation may be contrasted to the one where 4; = 0, where 
every job shift produces a gain and achievement apparently increases in- 
finitely. It is important to realize at this point that we assume that a 
person’s level of resources remains constant. A gain in achievement there- 
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fore presumes that the occupational structure is such that even without a 
change in the level of resources an increase in achievement is possible. In 
other words, when b, > —1, there are job opportunities that make it pos- 
sible to improve achievement. The opportunities are greater the closer 5, 
is to 0. When b, = 0, the opportunities are infinite—occupational achieve- 
ment will increase for every job shift. If alternatively bı = —1, there are 
no opportunities for improving achievement after the first job—job shifts 
are not worth it under the assumption of unchanging resources. It is clear 
then that b, tells us about the opportunity structure in society, and we shall 
return later to a more exhaustive discussion of this point. 

In the situation where —2 < bı < —1, the career again approaches an 
equilibrium but this time oscillates until the equilibrium value is reached. 
The oscillations will be greater as bı decreases; when bh < —2, the career 
will no longer reach an equilibrium but will show larger and larger oscilla- 
tions. A value of 5; < —1 is not a realistic situation, since such repeated 
oscillations are hardly consistent with a society in which a certain level of 
stability exists. Such career patterns might, however, be possible in periods 
of drastic social change or if occupational achievement were not a very 
important attribute of a job—a kind of “Woodstock society.” 

In general, we can expect a value of 6, between 0 and —1, a value that 
will be determined by characteristics of the occupational structure, in par- 
ticular the opportunity structure. The parameter b, estimated from job 
shifts should therefore enable us to draw inferences on the importance of 
structural characteristics for the achievement process. The model therefore 
` fulfills the needs for identification of the operation of structural character- 
istics that I argued, in my introduction, to be important for the develop- 
ment of a satisfactory theory of careers. However, this model has an 
obvious defect: it gives the achievement by job number, not by age, as was 
my objective. The following section attempts to remedy this defect. 


CAREER PATTERNS IN AGE 


The career model developed is only considered a model for age variations 
in prestige and income if job shifts occur at equal intervals in age. This is 
evidently not the case; rather, the frequency of job shifts has repeatedly 
been shown to be strongly dependent on age.. We need to transform job 
numbers into their age equivalent if we are to give the appropriate career 
models in age. 

The transformation of job numbers into age can be carried out using 
a model for the relationship between age and the frequency of job shifts 
(and similar acts) developed elsewhere (Sørensen 19725). This model 
relies on the assumption that the age dependency of job shifts is governed 
by an inner time scale—psychological time. The concept of psychological 
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time can be thought of as a time scale in which the unit is the interval 
between successive impulses to leave a job. There is a constant probability 
to act on any one of these impulses, but the rate of impulses per unit (real) 
time declines exponentially as the person gets older. A person’s psycho- 
logical age can be defined as the total number of impulses that have 
reached the individual at real time €. According to the model (see Sørensen 
1972b for details) the quantity will be given by 


A e), (5) 


where y is a parameter that measures the rate of impulses to job shift per 
unit time. Since there is a constant probability of shifting jobs in psycho- 
logical time, job number will be proportional to V,. We may therefore sub- 


stitute V, for r in equations (2) and (3). For the situation where bı = 0 
this gives 


1 
EECH b2X2 (6) 


and for 6; 0 


by by 
Has Ok biyamace a | Xie + 5- Xe] — 5 Xe (7) 


In the situation where bı = 0 this transformation results in a concave 
career curve that will reach equilibrium as ¢ increases. The achievement. 
will not improve forever, as equation (2) seems to indicate, but age will 
giye a gradually declining slope. If bı 40 the career will retain the form 
outlined in figure 1, but the approach to equilibrium clearly is more com- 
plicated (if 6; < 0). 

It may be noted that, since durations of jobs are constant in psycho- 
logical time, equation (1) is indeed a difference equation in time. The 
unit is, however, not units of physical time (year, month) but units of 
psychological time. 

Since the main characteristics of the career model are retained in the 
age model, my previous discussion still applies. We may therefore now 
turn to a further elaboration of the properties of the model and a test of 
its main features. 


ELABORATION OF THE MODEL AND TEST OF INTERPRETATION 
OF PARAMETERS 


I argued earlier that empirically the value of 5; would likely be — 1 < bi 
< 0. According to my interpretation of b, this means that there will be less 
than infinite opportunities for improving occupational achievement, but 
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still some opportunities, that is, career curves, are probably not straight 
horizontal lines. The concave career curves that will come about in this 
situation (cf. fig. 16) correspond to those found empirically. On the life 
history data, this can be shown for both prestige and income (see, e.g., 
Blum and Coleman 1970); for income, this age pattern has been argued 
and demonstrated (although on cross-sectional data) in human capital 
analysis (Becker 1964).° 

The main feature of the model does correspond to observed career lines. 
This in itself‘is not a very strong support for the model. A more precise test 
of the model could be given by testing the goodness of fit of the model to 
observed careers. This is not a very fruitful test. I argued that the 
parameter 5; reflects characteristics of the occupational structures. These 
characteristics are, however, likely to change during the course of the 
career. Also, the assumption that a person’s level of resources will remain 
constant is likely to present problems. Another type of test is called for. 

The career model is a solution to a difference equation. We have a` 
special interest in the parameter 5, in this equation because it governs the 
form of the career curve. This parameter has loosely been interpreted as 
reflecting the occupational structure. A specification of how bı depends on 
structural characteristics and a verification of this interpretation seem a 
more appropriate and promising strategy for demonstrating the usefulness 
of the model. 

In order to produce the interpretation of bı, we need to be able to 
specify the interaction between structural and individual characteristics in 
producing the outcome of job shifts. This may be done by making a simple 
assumption about individual behavior. The assumption is that individuals 
maximize occupational achievement, and engage in job shifts in order to 
improve their achievement. Individuals are, however, subject to restraints 
on their freedom of action. Depending on the level of employment, they 
may be pressured out of their jobs and forced to engage involuntarily in a 
job shift. In other words, job holders may have more or less control over 
the decision to leave their jobs, depending on the Jevel of employment: a 
structural characteristic: 

When a person engages in a job shift, this shift will in general reflect 
the operation of structural forces as well as the maximizing behavior of the 
individual. Two situations can be distinguished: one in which the indi- 
vidual has full control over the decision to leave, another in which he has 
no control. 

If a person has full control, then he should only leave when he can 
obtain a maximum gain on his resources. He will not be dependent on the 
availability of vacant jobs, since he is the one who determines when to 


8 The human capital argument for the concave career curve is, however, very. different 
from mine, as I shall discuss below. 
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leave. In this situation the achievement of the new job should equal the 


achievement of the old job plus an increment determined by the level of 
resources: 


X32 = X11 + 2X +$ a (8) 


or 


AX, = 0X4: + 2X + do, ` (9) 


where dy is the maximum increment in return on a person’s resources. 

In the situation where a person has no control, he should suffer a loss, 
since, if he could have achieved a gain, he should have left his job before 
he got forced out. This loss will equal some fraction of the achievement 
already obtained, and the increment in return on resources will be zero, 


AX, = —d1X11 + 0X2 + do, (10) 


` and the new job level will equal 


Xi = (1 — dy) X11 + do. (11) 


The parameter d, will determine the magnitude of the loss. This 
parameter will be determined by the distribution of vacant jobs. The 
more skewed the distribution of vacant jobs, the larger d will be, since 
a person then would have to go further down the occupational ladder. 
Also, the proportion of vacant jobs to filled jobs, that is, the level of 
employment, can be expected to affect the magnitude of the loss and be 
reflected in d4. 

In general, we can express the amount of control by the parameter ¢ 
which can take values from O if a person has no control and to 1 if he 
has full control. In most situations, people will have some control over the 
decision to leave. The expected outcome of the job shifts can then be 
expressed as 


AX, = (1—c) AX; + cAX,, l (12) 


or, if we insert equations (9) and (10), 
Xı = (1 — c) (do — dX 11) + (a9 + a2X2), (13) 
which can be written 
AX, = bX + b2X2 + bo. (14) 
This derivation of equation (1) means that we have that 


bı = —(1 — Cla <0, 


(15) 
bs == Ca = 0. 
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According to this argument, 5; should depend on the amount of control 
a person has over the decision to leave, c, and on the distribution of vacant 
jobs, measured by d. This interpretation is consistent with the one given 
earlier on the basis of the form of the career curve, as determined by 03. 
It will be recalled that where b; = 0 every job shift produces a gain. This 
was interpreted to mean that there will be infinite job opportunities. In an 
occupational structure with this characteristic, individuals will have full 
control over the decision to leave, as there will be no pressure on them to 
leave. Estimations of equation (1) for job shifts observed in such a struc- 
ture should then give the value O for bı, except for measurement error. If, 
on the other hand, 5; is close to —1, the career line will approach a 
straight horizontal line. No opportunities for improving achievement exist. 
From the assumption that individuals maximize achievement, it then fol- 
lows that nobody should undertake a job shift voluntarily. All shifts 
observed in such an occupational structure will be involuntary, and we will 
estimate a maximum negative value for bı. In the general case of —1 < bı 
< 0, we will obtain estimates of b; from single job shifts that reflect the 
amount of control over the decision to leave. This amount of control in 
turn reflects the pressure to leave that a job holder experiences‘as a function 
of the level of employment and the distribution of job opportunities. Also, ` 
the amount of control will affect the increment of return on resources, since 
ba = Cag will vary with c. 

These interpretations of the parameters can be tested on the life history 
data. For every job shift, respondents were asked if they left their job 
voluntarily or not. The retrospective character of the data and the possible 
ambiguity in the respondent’s interpretation of this item may make the 
validity and reliability of the responses less than satisfactory. A test of the 
above argument using the item seems nevertheless desirable. Job shifts were 
consequently divided into those shifts where the job was left voluntarily 
and those where the job holder stated that this was not the case. Estimates 
of b, for the two groups are given in table 1. 

We do find a difference in the expected direction—d, is smaller for 
those who stated that they had no control—but the difference is very small, 


TABLE 1 


Raw REGRESSION COEFFICIENT OF INCOME AND PRESTIGE OF JoB LEFT ON GAINS IN 
ACHIEVEMENT ACCORDING TO STATED CONTROL OVER, THE DECISION TO LEAVE Ton 











Prestige Income 
D b, N 
Own decision `... —.58 — A8 3,179 
Not own decision `... —.65 — 40 689 
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especially for income. This result may be due to the operation of measure- 
ment error both in the indicator of control and in the measures of achieve- 
ment. The latter measurement error will show up as a regression toward the 
mean that will contribute to 5;. Also, bı is a function of both dı and c, 
and this clearly presents an identification problem. There may be a differ- 
ence in the two groups in the size of d, that cannot be separated out with 
the information available. 

An alternative test is needed. Such a test can be derived by using 
information in differences in increments of return. It follows from the 
expression bs = ca that the increment of return will vary with the amount 
of control. Since we do not actually have a single measure of resources 
available but must use a set of variables,” the amount of variance explained 
by resource variables is the appropriate measure to use. I predict, then, 
that the amount of variance explained will vary with stated control. 

It is customary, in evaluating the amount of variance explained, to rely 
on a comparison of the unique amount of variance and the maximum 
amount equal to the zero-order correlation squared. Equation (1) is, how- 
ever, not well suited for this purpose. Resources and achievement are 
positively intercorrelated but have opposite effects on the gain. This pro- 
duces a so-called suppressor effect, as the effect of either variable alone 
will be biased due to the opposite effect of the positively correlated other 
variable. Only when both variables are introduced simultaneously in an 
equation will this be avoided. The result is that the unique amount of 
variance will be greater than the zero-order correlation squared. A reformu- 
lation of equation (1) resolves this problem: 


X= (1+ b1) X11 + b2X2 + bo. (16) 


In equation (16) the total amount of variance explained in Eis may 
actually be used to validate my argument about the importance of struc- 
tural characteristics. This is because, as the amount of control increases, 
(1 -+ b1) and bə will increase. A comparison of the total amount of vari- 
ance explained for the voluntary and involuntary groups of job shift is 
given in table 2. 

There is a clear difference in the expected direction in Ris The test 
therefore lends support to my theory of the influence of structural charac- 
teristics in determining the outcome of job shifts and in determining 
occupational careers. l 

Also, weaker support may be obtained by computing the R?s of equa- 
tions like (16) with the unemployment rates in different industries. The 
unemployment rates should reflect the operation of the same structural 


T These variables are education, a measure of verbal ability, father’s prestige, parental 
education, number of siblings, marital status, labor force experience, and race. 
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TABLE 2 


AMOUNT OF VARIANCE EXPLAINED BY PRESTIGE AND INCOME OF Jos LEFT AND 
Resources, BY STATED CONTROL OVER THE DECISION To LEAVE Ton 








Prestige Income 





Own decision `... 467 504 
Not own decision `... 366 416 





characteristics that determine the amount of control over the decision to 
leave a job. Unemployment rates were computed as the percentage of job 
shifts ending in unemployment over the total number of job shifts in each 
industry. There is a difference between industries in the extent to which 
prestige rather than income is maximized in job shifts. This produces a 
nuisance variation in R? for prestige and income equations, when taken in 
isolation. Canonical: correlations therefore were used to obtain measures 
of the amount of ‘variance explained (see Sørensen 1971 for detail). The 
correlation between unemployment rates and these canonical correlation 
coefficients over nine industries was found to be .67. This is less than unity 
but high enough, it seems, to substantiate my reasoning. 


DISCUSSION 


A crucial assumption that I hitherto have not discussed is the assumption 
that. a person’s level of resources remains constant throughout his career. 
This is 4 questionable assumption. As a matter of fact, the major alterna- 
tive theory of careers—human capital theory—uses exactly the opposite 
assumption, that a person’s level of resources is continuously changing as a 
result of experience and training received on the jobs passed through. That 
experience and on-the-job training adds to a person’s level of resources 
can certainly not be denied; also, it must be admitted that such additions ` 
to a person’s level of resources take place frequently. My assumptions 
about constant resources is therefore not a very realistic one. The model 
should be revised accordingly. This revision could take place by adding 
an additional equation to equation (1) that should give the change in level 
of resources as a function of the characteristics of the job left. 

The suggested extension of the model will not be attempted here. This 
does not mean that the model is of no use as it stands. In fact, I believe 
that a major use of the model stems from the assumption of a constant 
level of resources. . 

As mentioned, the assumption of constant resources contrasts with the ` 
assumption made in human capital theory. Not only does this approach 
assume changing resources, but it is argued that such changes in resources 
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are the sole contributors to age variations in income. Concave curve lines 
similar to those in figure 1b are predicted from the assumption that 
changes in resources created by investment in training will taper off. This 
decline is explained by the diminishing lifetime return on investments as 
the remaining time in the labor force shortens. The contrast between the 
theory of careers developed here and the human capital approach is very 
marked, but the empirical predictions are nevertheless similar. 

Since; in human capital analysis, changes in resources are the sole source 
of variation in achievement, a person with constant resources will obtain 
a constant level of achievement. In terms of my model, the human capital 
theorists assume a society with bh, = —1. In other words, they assume 
that there are no opportunities for improvement of achievement other than 
through changes in resources, that is, that the labor market is perfectly 
efficient. Insofar as this assumption is not valid, estimates of return on 
investment in human capital will be influenced by the existence of job 
opportunities that allow for gains without changes in resources. In reality, 
such opportunities do exist. Furthermore the opportunity structure will 
vary over time according to changes in the economy, and estimates of rates 
of return therefore will fluctuate. This fluctuation is explained by my model. 

The model developed here and the human capital theory can be said to 
represent two contrasting ideal models of careers. Since opportunities for 
improving achievement for constant resources, as well as changes in re- 
sources, will exist empirically, neither model is completely realistic. Analysis 
of the degree to which the two models fit reality is, however, of major 
interest. Such analysis will tell to what extent changes in the distribution 
of resources rather than changes in the occupational structure produce 
changes in the occupational achievement process. This is an important 
analysis to carry out. Naturally, a comprehensive theory of occupational 
achievement should take both sets of factors into account. Also, for policy 
purposes, such analysis is important. Changes in occupational structure 
are brought about by policies very different from those that may affect the 
distribution of resources. An evaluation of such alternative policies needs 
indicators on the achievement process that separate out the contribution 
of structural opportunities from the contribution of resources in producing 
occupational achievement. The model developed here is a step toward the 
development of such indicators. ` 
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While techniques of causal modeling have been employed in the 
analysis of nonexperimental data, they have been largely ignored 
‘ by social scientists who deal with experimental data. This paper 
discusses ways in which causal models may be fruitfully used in 
‘the analysis of experimental data, and illustrates their uses. Central 
to the paper’s exposition is the representation of social science 
experiments in terms of causal processes involving unobserved vari- 
ables. Within this framework, two key experimental issues are 
addressed: the evaluation of manipulated independent variables and 
the evaluation of indicators of dependent variables. Costner’s (1971) 
suggestions regarding techniques for examining rival interpretations 
of experimental results are also discussed. This type of analysis of 
experimental data permits us to take explicit account of error in the 
induction and measurement of independent and dependent variables, 
thereby yielding better estimates of true causal parameters. Data 
from an experimental investigation of clients’ reactions to initial 
interviews are used to illustrate this approach. 


INTRODUCTION 


For more than a decade there has been much attention devoted to causal 
analysis in the social sciences (e.g., Blalock 1964, 1971a). Most of this 
attention has focused on the analysis of nonexperimental data in which 
the causal relationships are assumed to be recursive. One problem some- 
times encountered in the causal analysis of nonexperimental data is that ` 
relationships between the variables of interest may be causally reciprocal, 
and in some substantive domains reciprocal causation is regarded as com- 


1 Portions of the present paper were written while the authors were postdoctoral 
fellows at the University of Wisconsin, Support was provided by Professors David 
Mechanic, William H. Sewell, and Robert M. Hauser from National Institute of 
Mental Health grant MH-07413, National Institutes of Health grant M-6275, and 
American College Testing Program research funds. Research reported here was 
supported by the NIMH grant. Computing facilities were provided by the Madison 
Academic Computing Center. We wish to acknowledge William M. Mason, Robert M. 
Hauser, Gerald Marwell, and the participants in the summer 1973 Seminar of the 
Methodology Training Program at the University of Wisconsin, for helpful criticisms. 
on an earlier version of the paper. 
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monplace. Support can often be advanced for hypotheses that X causes Y 
and that Y causes X. For example, social psychologists often maintain that 
attitudes are both causes and consequences of overt behavior. Where 
reciprocal causation characterizes a substantive problem, the analyst is 
often advised to separate the variables temporally (Blalock 1964), leave 
the causal connections unspecified (see Sewell, Haller, and Portes 1969; 
Sewell, Haller, and Ohlendorf 1970), or allow for simultaneous causation 
between the variables involved (see Duncan, Haller, and Portes 1968; 
Kohn and Schooler 1973). A limitation of the latter approach is that 
simultaneous reciprocal causal parameters are often underidentified. The 
obvious problem with leaving causal connections unspecified is that it yields 
virtually no information regarding causation, except when both reciprocal 
effects are zero. 

A second problem encouniered in the causal analysis of nonexperimental 
data, is that observed effects may be spurious. The possibility exists that 
neither X causes Y nor Y causes X, but rather that the association ob- 
served between them results from the operation of some third variable which 
affects both X and Y. Insofar as measures of such antecedent variables are 
available, the analyst can examine the issue of spuriousness. However, the 
number of possible prior variables may be large, and therefore some might 
be left unmeasured. Thus, the possibility of spuriousness cannot always be 
ruled out in the analysis of nonexperimental data. i 

This paper is concerned with possible applications of causal modeling 
techniques in the analysis of experimental data. One of the virtues of 
experimental data for causal analysis is that the two problems noted above 
are minimized if not entirely eliminated (Aronson and Carlsmith 1968; 
Wiggins 1968). In experimental data, the temporal ordering of independent 
and dependent variables is unequivocal. Since the independent variable, . 
X, is ordinarily induced temporally prior to the measurement of the 
dependent variable, Y, the possibility of reciprocal causation can be ruled 
out and the causal directionality of an association between X and Y can 
usually be interpreted unambiguously. 

Experimental analysis can also be seen as a potential solution to the 
problem of underidentification due to presumed simultaneity. If X and Y 
are believed to have reciprocal effects in a nonexperimental design, and the 
coefficients expressing these effects are not identified, it is, in principle, 
possible to design an experiment in which first X, and then Y, is the 
experimental variable, with the other being the outcome. In many cases 
this may not be practical, but when it is, it may offer a solution to the 
problem of underidentification due to simultaneity. 

Experimental analysis can also circumvent the problem of spuriousness. 
By random assignment of subjects to treatment groups (levels of X) it 
becomes highly unlikely that some third variable will be correlated with 
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X. Hence, if a relationship is observed between X and Y, the analyst can 
confidently offer a causal interpretation of the result? For these reasons 
Kish (1959) has described the experiment as the scientific method par 
excellence, when it is feasible. ` 

While we endorse a view which underscores the special virtues of experi- 
mental data for causal analysis, we do not want our presentation to be 
construed as downplaying the importance of techniques of causal analysis 
for nonexperimental data. In spite of the methodological problems some- 
times encountered in the causal analysis of nonexperimental data, such 
analyses have had clear and significant payoffs. Our contention is simply 
that the application of techniques of causal modeling ought not be limited 
to nonexperimental data, and that their use in the analysis of experimental 
data may yield estimates of causal parameters which are superior to esti- 
mates based upon conventional methods. 

One of the early concerns of causal analysts working with nonexperi- 
mental data was with the treatment of unobserved or unobservable 
variables in structural equation models representing causal systems 
(Blalock 1963; Land 1970). A major use of unobserved variables in ` 
sociology has been to represent various types of error in the measurement 
of variables (Heise 1969; Costner 1969; Blalock 1969, 1970; Althauser 
and Heberlein 1970; Hauser and Goldberger 1971; Alwin 1973a, 19730). 
A second major use, noted by Land (1970) and discussed by Hauser and 
Goldberger (1971), is the case where one or more unmeasured variables 
intervene between sets of measured variables. The present paper extends 
the treatment of unobserved variables in path analysis to the analysis of 
experimental data. Previous attention to this problem by Costner (1971) 
and Blalock (19716) provides both a background to the problem and a 
stimulus for applying some specific estimation procedures in the analysis 
of experimental data. Our discussion of the problem, however, places an 
emphasis on a somewhat different set of issues; and, unlike earlier inves- 


tigators, we estimate a model with data from a recent experiment (Tessler 
1973). 


THE PARAMETERS OF SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS 


Blalock (19716) and Costner (1971) have emphasized the importance of 
Viewing experiments in terms of unobserved causal processes. Experiments 
are usually designed to estimate general causal relationships and conse- 


2 Of course any observed relationship between X,, and Y, may admit of alternative 
interpretations, e.g., demand characteristics (Orne 1962), experimenter bias (Rosenthal 
1966), other types of reactivity (Campbell and Stanley 1963), or confounding variables 
(Aronson and Carlsmith 1968). Such alternative interpretations, however, do not 
dispute the fact that a relationship between X,, and Y} has been observed. 
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quently should accomplish more than simply measuring the effects of a 
manipulation per se on measurements of the dependent variable. In social 
psychological experiments, the experimenter typically wishes to create 
differences among subjects exposed to different experimental conditions in 
some psychological state, for example, affect, goals, intentions. This is 
usually achieved by manipulating the instructions or other stimulus 
material which subjects encounter upon entering the formal experimental 
situation. 

Blalock (19715) and Costner (1971) have suggested that this aspect 
of an experiment—the induction of an experimental treatment—be ex- 
pressed in terms of two separate variables, one representing the manipula- 
tion and one representing the unobserved psychological state. We will refer 
to the first variable as a manipulated independent variable and the second 
as an unobserved independent variable. The effect of the manipulated 
independent variable on the unobserved independent variable reflects the 
extent to which the experimental treatment has been successfully induced. 
This parameter is denoted by o in figure 1, linking Xm (the manipulated 


. 


Fic. 1—Underidentified model of a simple experiment 


independent variable) and X (the unobserved independent variable) 
causally. The experimenter ordinarily desires this parameter to approach 
unity. (Note that the disturbances in fig. 1, and in all subsequent models, 
are uncorrelated with all other variables in the model, including other 
disturbances. All models are stated for the population.) 


3 Blalock (1971b, p. 336) discusses the possibility of multiple manipulated variables 
for each unobserved independent variable. Since we think this situation is rather rare 
in behavioral experiments, we will include only one manipulated independent variable 
for each unobserved independent variable in all models discussed in the present paper. 
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The theory underlying an experiment ordinarily involves some predicted 
relationship between an unobserved independent variable and an attitudinal 
or behavioral outcome. We will refer to such an outcome as an unobserved 
dependent variable and represent it by Y in figure 1. The effect of the 
unobserved independent variable on the unobserved dependent variable is 
denoted by & in figure 1. This parameter is of primary interest to the. 
experimenter, since its magnitude will lead him to accept or reject his 
theoretical hypothesis. 

Since the effect of X on H cannot be assessed in any direct sense, an 
indicator of Y is needed in order to assess the effect indirectly. We will 
refer to this indicator of Y as an observed dependent variable and represent 
it by F, in figure 1. The measurement adequacy of this indicator of Y is 
represented by the symbol g in figure 1. We can think of this parameter in 
terms of conventional definitions of reliability and validity 

In summary, a minimum of four variables is required to explicitly 
represent the appropriate causal model for simple experiments: a manipu- 
lated independent variable, an unobserved independent variable, an un- 
observed dependent variable, and an observed dependent variable. This 
requirement is usually ignored in the analysis of experimental data. Ordi- 


. narily the experimenter uses some measure of the relationship between Xn 


and Y, as an estimate of 4.5 It should be clear, however, that more is 
involved in this relationship than the causal parameter %, since 


1Xm_¥, = ahg. 


Therefore any attempt to equate 


TX m¥1 


(or some analogous measure of association) with the parameter # amounts 
to the assumption that a = g = 1.0. In other words, it would be necessary 
to assume that the unobserved independent variable (X) is isomorphic 
with the manipulated independent variable (Xm) and that the unobserved 


‘dependent variable (E) is perfectly measured. Unless one is dealing with a 


4 Here we view variation in Y, as due to two orthogonal components—a true or 
reliable component, FY, and a random error component, E Given this definition, it 
follows that g? is an estimate of the reliability of Y, (see Lord and Novick 1968). 
If we assume that H, measures Y and no other reliable sources of variation, then g 
can be thought of as a validity coefficient. 


5 This statement may be somewhat misleading. In fact, one rarely sees experimental 
analyses in which the magnitudes of relationships are estimated. The most frequent 
statistical analysis presented in experimental journals is the F-test for the overall 
difference of means. However, it is not uncommon for analysts to interpret the 
magnitude of the F-ratio as a measure of association or as an estimate of the 
magnitude of the effects, 
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highly unusual experimental situation, these parameters will doubtless not 
equal unity. 

The causal model for the simple experiment diagrammed in figure 1 is 
underidentified, that is, there are three unknown parameters in one ob- 
served correlation. In order to allow the parameters to be estimated, it is 
sufficient to include at least one measurable indicator of the unobserved 
independent variable and multiple indicators (at least two) of the un- 
observed dependent variable (Costner 1971; Blalock 19715). These addi- 
tional variables are included in the model depicted in figure 2. This model 


x, X Y, Ys 
W Wz Ws Ws 


Fic. 2—Overidentified model of a simple experiment 


is overidentified and is estimable using confirmatory factor analysis 
(Jéreskog 1969, 1970; Joreskog, Gruvaeus, and van Thillo 1970). Before 
estimating a model of this type for a more complex experiment, we will 
pursue some general aspects of experimental analysis in greater detail. 
First, we will consider the problem of evaluating experimental manipula- 
tions and suggest some methods for assessing their effectiveness. Second, 
we will consider the question of how to evaluate the adequacy of measures 
of the dependent variable(s). Third, we will review Costner’s discussion 
of the problem of detecting “flaws” in the analysis of experimental data 
and present some observations of our own. Finally, we will pursue the 
estimation of an entire model of the type portrayed in figure 2 with data 
from a recent social psychological experiment. 


EVALUATING EXPERIMENTAL MANIPULATIONS 


The use of measures of X (see fig. 2) as manipulation checks in experi- 
ments and experimental pretests is commonplace. Indeed, the typical 
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` approach to estimating the parameter a involves gathering data at some 
point after the manipulation in the form of questions pertaining to the 
subjects’ perceptions of the manipulated independent variable. The sub- 
jects’ responses to these questions are presumed to be caused in part by 
the underlying psychological state which the experimenter has attempted 
to induce. The model in figure 2 depicts the manipulation checks as E: 
and Xo, and denotes the effects of the underlying state on the manipulation 
checks as 5; and bg. The parameters represent information on the reliabil- 
ity and validity of the manipulation checks as measures of X.° 

The experimenter ‘typically estimates the relationship between X,, and 
X, and/or Xə in order to get some idea of the extent to which he has 
effectively manipulated X. In other words, he often thinks of the relation- 
ship here as an estimate of oi It is clear, however, that 


Zait D by 


and 
Tata =g KÉ 


The correlations involved depend not only on the parameter a but also on 
the parameters representing the validity of the manipulation checks, bı 
and be. f 

If the experimenter is pretesting his manipulations and wishes to carry 
out some assessment of the effectiveness of his manipulations, it is possible 
to estimate this aspect of the general model in advance of the actual 
experiment with pretest data. (We assume that the entire experiment is 
not carried out in the pretest.) The structural equations for this part of 
the model, represented in figure 3a, are as follows: 


X =4Xm + VI — æE, 
X, =b, X + V1 — b? W, 
Xa = be X + \/ 1 — b2 Wo. 


The terms E, W, and W2 represent random disturbances and as such are 
uncorrelated with the prior variables in the equations and with each other. 
It is now possible to write the correlations among the observed variables as 


) ZE b1 be, 
FX ðm ~ 4 bs, 
1XoXm =g bo. 
D See n. 4 above. 


T Again, the usual practice is to evaluate the overall difference in means by an F-test 
rather than to estimate the magnitude of the relationship involved. However, since 
the magnitude of the F-ratio is often interpreted as an indication of the size of the 
relationship, our point is probably valid. 
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The parameters of the model in figure 3a are just-identified, so it is possible 
to solve uniquely for the unknown parameters in straightforward algebraic 
fashion as 


a = VIX Xp TXyXp/TH XD» 
bi = VTX Xm Tal Eat 
b2 = V Tra ken LEE EE 


This simple model is equivalent to a one-factor model for the correlations 
among three variables (see Hauser 1969; Land 1970; Duncan 1972). It 
can be made overidentified by adding more manipulation checks. It should 
be obvious that a model with only one manipulation check is under- 
identified. f 

It is possible that the model in figure 2 is misspecified in important ways. 
` Specifically, the experimenter may be concerned with such things as “de- 
mand characteristics” (Orne 1962) and “experimenter effects” (Rosenthal 
1966) which could invalidate his inferences. In figure 2 any effect of Xin 
which operates directly on the manipulation checks, X, and Xe, rather 
than through the unobserved independent variable X, can be considered 
an experimental artifact or “flaw” (Costner 1971) of the form described 
by the above terms.’ 

The effects discussed in the preceding paragraph are not included in 
figure 2, and we should note that their inclusion there would render the 
model underidentified. Blalock (19716, pp. 340-41) and Costner (1971, 
pp. 404-5) discuss this problem in some detail. One possible approach is 
to phrase the issue in terms of a model which does not include an un-. 
observed independent variable and compare the estimates of this model 
with those provided for figure 3a. In such a model the effects of the 
manipulated independent variable on the manipulation checks would all 
be direct, not mediated by an unobserved variable. The diagram in figure 
36 represents such a model, where c denotes the demand or experimenter 
effects (hereafter referred to simply as demand effects). . 

The model in figure 36 implies that the partial correlation 712. should 
be zero in the population; that is, 712 = Taifag, Since this equality is not 
implied by the model in figure 3a—that is, #12 54 ?'mi%m2—we have a way of 

choosing between a model which contains nothing but demand effects and 
one which allows for the transmission of the effects of Xn. through an 
unobserved variable. Superficially, then, we can compare the relative fit 


8 The terms “demand characteristics” and “experimenter effects” are ordinarily used 
in connection with artifactual effects of the independent variable on measures of the 
dependent variable rather than on its effects on such things as manipulation checks. 
However, the terminology appears general enough to permit the inclusion of the type 
of effects being considered here. 
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(a) (b) 


Xm Xm 
Qa 
E——-> X ĉi Ce 
b, be 
A f X, Xo 
W, l W W, W2 


Fic. 3.—Causal models for evaluating experimental manipulations 


of the two models using sample data, Unfortunately, the comparison is not 
always definitive, since as the parameter @ approaches unity (a desirable 
circumstance), the two models will be indistinguishable empirically. More- 
over, if we reject the model in figure 3b, we have in no sense confirmed the 
model in figure 3a, since there are other reasons why the partial correlation 
in question might be nonzero. For example, there could be some effect of 
X, on X, or vice versa. There could be some unknown, uncontrolled factor 
causing both X, and X>. However, as we pointed out earlier, if the subjects 
have been randomly assigned to treatments, this interpretation can ordi- 
narily be ruled out. Finally, it is possible that some combination of the 
models in figures 3a and 3b might be the most appropriate for the data 
in a given situation. This possibility is illustrated‘in figure 4. Indeed, the 
models in figures 3a and 30 are special cases of the model in figure 4, where 
certain parameters are equal to zero. Here the manipulated independent 
variable affects the manipulation checks both directly and indirectly via 
the unobserved independent variable. Unfortunately, this model does not 
lend itself to a tractable solution. Any model of this type which includes 
three unkown parameters in all of the correlations between the manipulated 
independent variable and each manipulation check and two unknown 
parameters in each of the correlations among the manipulation checks is 
grossly underidentified, ; 

It is feasible, however, to construct a model in which we can estimate 
some (but not all) demand effects. The model in figure 5 represents this 
alternative. This model includes three measures of X and allows us to 
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Fic. 4.—Causal model for evaluating experimental manipulations 


estimate one demand effect c. The correlations among the observed vari- 
ables are as follows: 


Dat = 4 by, 


tx 


m*2 =4 bo, 


TX _Xq = @ bs Lé 
TX X = bibs, - 

txixa = bı (bs +0 c), 
Txoxa = b2(b3 Loch, 


All of the parameters of the model in figure 5 are identifiable, and some 
are overidentified. It is possible to estimate the parameters @, by, and be 
as above (using To, Tag, and 7:2). Then, by writing ¢ = m3 — Ga and 
substituting this term into the equations for 713 and ron, we can obtain two 
estimates for 53; that is, there is an overidentifying restriction, 


bs /b2 = TX ad fan 


Finally, returning to the equation for 73, we have two estimates for c. 
Efficient estimates for all these parameters should be possible. Note also 
that besides the model discussed here, two other such models are possible: 
one allowing for a demand effect on X, and one allowing for a demand 
effect on Xo. ‘ 

As one adds measures of X, that is, manipulation checks, the ability to 
estimate the c’s is increased. With four such manipulation checks, two c’s 
can be estimated, while with five, three c’s can be estimated. While it is 
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Xm 


| 


————> X $ 
X, Xo Xs 
W, We . l W3 


Fic. 5.—Causal model for evaluating experimental manipulations 


clearly possible to estimate such models, it is unclear whether the associated 
gains in terms of identification outweigh the practical costs of obtaining 
multiple measures. Moreover, it is uncertain whether such demand effects 
would operate on some measures of X and not on others. As noted earlier, 
the problem does not lend itself to satisfactory solution, since any general 
model which includes both direct and indirect effects for all manipulation 
checks is underidentified. Perhaps the only tangible indication of the 
presence of demand effects, aside from the fit of the extreme case in 
figure 3b (which does not always work), is when one is unable to fit the 
desired model in figure 3a. 


EVALUATING THE ADEQUACY OF MEASURES OF THE 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE 


The model proposed for the purposes of identifying the key parameters of 
the simple experiment was presented in figure 2. This model includes at 
least one measurable indicator of X, namely, Ex, and at least two such 
measures if this part of the model is studied separately as in the preceding 
section. Moreover, the model in figure 2 includes multiple measures (at 
least two) of H. specifically Y, and Ra It is important to evaluate the 
measures of Y as well, and this is the subject of this section. 

Any attempt to evaluate- the adequacy of measures of H (either during 
pretesting or upon completion of the experiment) will be concerned with 
the extent to which the several measures covary. More specifically, the 
concern is with the extent to which a single factor can account for their 
intercorrelations. (Obviously, if the model involves more than a single 
dependent variable, then an m-factor solution would be of interest.) In 
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order to identify such a single-factor model for the measures of F, it -is 
necessary to incorporate at least three such measures to estimate the 
parameters of this part of the model. This model is presented in figure 6. 


Y 
q,/ 42| He 
H Yo Yz 
W We Ws 


Fic. 6.—Causal model for evaluating dependent-variable measures 


The estimates of q1, q2, and q3 are formally equivalent to those presented 
for a, bı, and bə in the model in figure 2. These estimates are as follows: 





WEEN 
q2 = VIY 1Y YgYg/TY1Y g 
qa = VT Yirg TYgY3/TY Yo 


As additional measures of Y are included, the parameters become over- 
identified, and efficient estimates for the ois can be obtained by Jöreskog’s 
confirmatory factor analysis procedure (Jöreskog et al. 1970). It is possible 
to examine the statistical fit of the single-factor model in terms of its 
ability to reproduce the correlations among the Y;. The logic of statistical 
hypothesis testing in factor analysis is described by Maxwell (1959) and 
Lawley and Maxwell (1971). The general strategy involves testing the 
hypothesis that factors adequately reproduce the correlation matrix (see 
Lawley and Maxwell 1971, p. 37). 

The difference between the present strategy and geg usually ake 
to examine the adequacy of the Hie as measures of some single underlying 
factor is that the present approach explicitly sets forth a model for their 
intercorrelation and proposes a test of that model. If a single factor fits 
the correlations among the H: items, one can have some confidence that 
they all measure the same thing. If this model does not fit the data, a 
number of alternative strategies are possible. The most fruitful of these 
is probably an exploratory unrestricted factor analysis of the items.® This 


H If only three measures of H are included in a pretest, only a single-factor model will 
fit the correlations, if any. Except for the Heywood case (see Harman 1967, pp. 117- 
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will indicate the clusters of linear dependence in them. Then it will be ` 
possible to decide, according to some a priori scheme, which cluster(s) 
of items measures the concept(s) involved as a dependent variable(s). 


EVALUATING RIVAL HYPOTHESES 


An important contribution Costner’s (1971) paper makes is the suggestion 
that one can examine the presence of “demand characteristics” and/or 
“experimenter” effects within the framework of the causal modeling ap- 
proach. Costner’s strategy is first to estimate the causal model of interest, 


‘for example, the model in figure 2, and if the fit to the data is poor, to 


consider several other models. 

One possible reason for the lack of fit which Costner discusses is the 
presence of the type of demand effects discussed at length under Evaluating 
Experimental Manipulations above. While such effects can often be 
detected and, one hopes, eliminated in the analysis of pretest data, they 
may not be entirely absent in the actual experiment. It is important, there- 
fore, to entertain such effects in the alternative specification of the model. 
The ways in which such effects can be included are discussed above. 

A second possible reason for the lack of fit which Costner discusses is 
the presence of direct effects of the manipulated independent variable on 
the unobserved or observed dependent variables. This type of effect has 
conventionally been referred to as “experimenter” and/or “demand charac- 
teristics” effects. Following our above usage, we will simply refer to this 
category as demand effects. 

Costner suggests that we consider six models which incorporate some 
form of this second kind of demand effect. Figure 7 presents a general 
model under which all of Costner’s models can be subsumed. We have used 
Costner’s effect notation but our own variable notation (see fig. 2). Costner 
presents two general classes of models—one in which the parameter g is 
zero, but Æ and ż are potentially nonzero; and one in which the parameters 
h and ż are zero, but g is potentially nonzero. In other words, the demand 
effect can operate in one of two ways, either directly on the observed 
dependent variables or indirectly via the unobserved dependent variable. 

Table 1 presents the correlations among the observed variables in terms 
of the unknown parameters for each of Costner’s six models and for the 
models in figures 2 and 7 above. We have labeled the models 2, A, B, C, D, 
E, F, and 7 to be consistent with both Costner’s symbols and our own. Table 
1 indicates that in model 2, g = k = i = 0; in model A, c = k = t = 0; 
in model B, c = g = 0; in model C, c = g = i = 0; in model D, A = i = 
0; in model E, g = 0; and in model F, g = ¿= 0. Moreover, it can be 


18), a single-factor model will always fit the correlations among three variables. It 
may therefore be desirable to include at least four variables as measures of Y. 
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Fic. 7.—Causal model for evaluating rival hypotheses ` 


deduced from table 1 that models 2 and A are special cases of model D, 
and that models B, C, and F are special cases of model E. So there are two 
subtypes of the model in figure 7 which Costner treats in his consideration 
of rival hypotheses. Model D involves the general case in which X, affects 
Y but not Y; and Y, directly, and model E involves the general case in 
which X,, affects H: and Y, directly but not- Y. 

If the model in figure 2 does not provide a reasonable fit to the data, 
then it is possible to estimate versions of Costner’s models D and E using 
the Joreskog approach. Since Costner’s other models are special cases of 
these models, these estimates should indicate which model, if any, will 
provide the best Dt 19 Joreskog (1970) and Lawley and Maxwell (1971) 
discuss a goodness-of-fit test for the adequacy of the obtained estimates 
in reproducing the observed correlation matrix. This test, which depends on 
maximum-likelihood estimates, is distributed as x? for large samples, 
assuming multivariate normality. This test can be used for comparisons 
of relative fit to the data. (See Burt 1973.) 


AN EMPIRICAL ILLUSTRATION: CLIENTS’ REACTIONS TO 
INITIAL INTERVIEWS 


This section provides an illustration of the estimation of the parameters of 
a complex causal model for data from a recent experiment (Tessler 1973). 


10 In some cases models D and E may be indistinguishable. For instance, when the 
parameters # and i in model E are proportional to the parameters d and e, such that 
the ratio of estimates for # and i approximates (within sampling error) the ratio of 
estimates for d and e, we essentially have the case of model D for equations (5)—(10) 
of table 1. 
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Causal Models, Unobserved Variables, Experimental Data 


An experimental investigation of the determinants of clients’ reactions to 
initial interviews was struciured around a simulation of a first meeting 
between a counselor and a client. The experiment extended earlier research 
on clients’ reactions (Polansky and Kounin 1956; Kounin et al. 1956) by 
examining determinants of relationship-centered and problem-centered 
satisfaction.1 Three independent variables were manipulated. They were 
(1) experience: the length of time the counselor is reputed to have acted 
in his professional capacity; (2) value similarity: the degree to which the 
client perceives herself as similar to the counselor in values and life-style 
preferences; and (3) formality: the extent to which the counselor exercises . 
the maximum level of social distance permitted by norms governing a 
counseling relationship. 

Ninety-six female subjects were randomly assigned to two levels of 
experience, two levels of value similarity, and two levels of formality so 
that 12 subjects were exposed to each of eight experimental conditions. 
All subjects were exposed to the same male counselor. Experience (Em) 
and value similarity (Sm) were manipulated in advance of the interview 
through variations in the iniormation communicated to subjects about the 
counselor. In the low-experience condition subjects were informed that the 
counselor had virtually no experience in counseling or in any related field, 
and that this was to be his first encounter with a client. In the high- 
experience condition, by contrast, subjects were told that they would be 
meeting with a “full-fledged” counselor who had six years of experience in 
clinical settings. 

Subjects in the low-value-similarity condition were given information 
designed to lead them to believe that the counselor’s philosophy of life 
deviated sharply from their own, while those in the kigh-value-similarity 
condition were provided information which suggested greater commonality. 
Manipulation checks for the experience and value-similarity manipulations 
(E-E and S;—S3) were obtained immediately prior to the interview. 
These manipulation checks were comprised of items designed to assess 
whether the manipulations had been accurately perceived and whether they 
had been credible. 

Formality (Fm) was manipulated through variations in the amount of 
social distance exercised by the counselor during the interview. In the 
informal condition the counselor wore sport clothes, used first names ex- 
clusively, and reclined in a lounge chair next to the subject. In the formal 
condition, by contrast, the counselor wore a suit, used surnames exclusively, 
and sat in a straight-back chair behind a large desk. Following the. inter: 
view a reaction form was administered to subjects which included manipula- 
tion checks for formality (P: Fa) and indicators of the dependent 


11 The theoretical rationale for the present experiment is presented in Tessler (1973) 
and will not be pursued here. 
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variables, relationship-centered and problem-centered satisfaction (RyRy, 


and PP. Relationship-centered satisfaction was measured by items 
designed to assess subjects’ perceptions of the counselor’s personalism, 


warmth, friendliness, and concern. Problem-centered satisfaction was mea- 
sured by items which dealt with subjects’ perceptions of the counselor’s 
thoroughness, skillfulness, impressiveness, and success in helping clarify 
the problem 17 The zero-order correlations among the variables represent- 
ing the manipulated independent variables, the manipulation checks, and 
the observed dependent variables are presented in table 2. 


The causal model postulated for the relationships among the variables 
noted above is presented in figure 8. The model includes three unobserved 
independent variables, experience (Æ), value similarity (S), and formality 
(F), each of which depends upon its corresponding experimental manipula- 
tion and each of which causes a set of manipulation checks. The model 
also includes two unobserved dependent variables, relationship-centered 
satisfaction (R) and problem-centered satisfaction (P). The two unob- 
served dependent variables depend upon the three antecedent unobserved 
variables, and in addition each causes a set of observed dependent variables. 

The following factor model is consistent with the model described in 
figure 8: 


Z = BF + UW, 


where Z is a p X n matrix of standardized observed scores (p = the num- 
ber of variables, n = the number of observations), B is a p X m factor 
pattern matrix (m = the number of latent factors), F is an m X n matrix 
of hypothetical factor scores, U is a p X p diagonal matrix of residual 
variances, and W is a p X n matrix of hypothetical residual scores. In such 
a model we do not deal with F and Hi directly, but we do estimate the 
matrices B and E(FF’) from sample data. The matrix U does not represent 
independent information—it is determined given Bi 

Consistent with the model depicted in figure 8, the model makes the 
usual assumptions in factor analysis that E( FW’) = E(WF’) = 0, and 
that E(WW’) = Ip. In other words, the common factors are uncorrelated 
with the ‘residual factors, and the residual factors are mutually uncor- 
related. In addition to these assumptions, certain restrictions are placed 
on the B matrix and the variance-covariance matrix for the factors, 
E(FF’), in the form of zero constraints on some of the parameters of the 
model, (See matrices B and E[FF’] below.) The factor analytic procedures 
used to estimate the model in figure 8 allow the estimation of the model 


12 The actual indicators used may be found in Tessler (1973). 


13 The reader should not confuse the notation for the matrix of factor scores with the 


- notation used to denote the variable formality. 
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Fic. 8.—Causal model for clients’ reactions to initial-interviews experiment 


under these constraints (see Joreskog et al. 1970).14 Least-squares estimates 
were obtained for the parameters.!® 

The causal diagram in figure 9 presents the estimates of the parameters 
of the model. Note that we have represented the residuals on R and P as 
correlated, obviating the specification of a causal linkage between them. 
There are three general aspects of the parameter estimates in figure 9 which’ 
deserve attention: the effects of the manipulations on the unobserved inde- 
pendent variables, the reliability/validity of the manipulation checks and 
the observed dependent variables, and the estimates of the parameters of 
the causal theory underlying the experiment. 

According to the estimates for du, da, and a3, the manipulations of the 
independent variables’ appear to be quite effective. These results essentially 
indicate that, on the average, the subjects in each experimental condition 
perceived the characteristics of the condition in a manner consistent with 


24 Note that since we have specified fgg = fpg =fpp = 0, the h’s in the model 


represented in figure 8 are simply equal to the true correlations among £, S, and F, on 
the one hand, and R and P, on the other. 


15 The least-squares solution obtained from the Jéreskog et al. (1970) program 
minimizes the trace of the matrix (R — R*)2, where R is the observed correlation 


_ matrix and R* is the reproduced correlation matrix. The reason the least-squares 


solution is used here rather than a maximum-likelihood solution is that the original 
correlation matrix (table 2) is not positive-definite, and it is necessary to invert this 
matrix in obtaining maximum-likelihood estimates. 
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Matrix B 


the intentions of the experimenter. Because of the high magnitude of these 
estimated effects, this part of the model cannot easily be distinguished 
from one which excludes the unobserved variables in favor of simple direct 
effects of the manipulations on the manipulation checks (see fig. 3) .1® 


16 Although the correlation among the manipulations and their corresponding manipu- 
lation checks are well reproduced by the model, some attempt was made to estimate 
several models including “demand effects” discussed in an earlier section. Our con- 
clusion from this analysis was that it is unnecessary to include such effects in the 
present data. Still, since the estimates of the effects of the manipulations on the 
unobserved independent variables are quite high, it is impossible to distinguish 
the model proposed in fig. 8 from one which allows for direct effects only. 
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The second feature of the estimated model in figure 9 which deserves 
comment has to do with the reliability/validity of the manipulation checks 
and the dependent-variable measures. With one exception, the estimated 
coefficients for the parameters 5;-by are all greater than .8, indicating a 
reasonable amount of consistency in the responses to the items involved. 
The estimates of the parameters qı—qs range from .48 to .84, which indicate 
reliability estimates in the range of .23-.70. These are generally lower than 
those reported for the manipulation checks.!* 
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Fic. 9.—Parameter estimates for causal model for clients’ reactions to initial-inter- 
views experiment. 


17 It should be emphasized that the interpretation of these coefficients in terms of the 
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The third important feature of the estimates in figure 9 is the estimates 
of the parameters of the causal theory. The model originally specified in 
figure 8 allows for nonzero effects of all three independent variables on the 
two dependent variables. From the estimates presented in figure 9 it 
appears that the major determinant of problem-centered satisfaction is the 
experience of the counselor, bz = .562, while the similarity of the counselor 
has only a moderate effect, #3 = 204, and the formality of the counseling 
situation has a near-zero effect, he = = .008. In contrast, the major deter- 
minant of relationship- -centered satisfaction appears to be the formality of 
the interview situation, 4; = —.324, while the similarity and experience 
of the counselor have only moderate or small effects, E — .212 and 
hy = = .120, These findings suggest that there are two distinct kinds of 
client-centered satisfaction in initial interviews and that they depend upon 
different features of the interview situation. Assuming such findings were 
to hold up in repeated studies, they would be considered important for 
professional counselors, particularly those charged with the responsibility 
of training clinical personnel. 

It is important to note that the coefficients for the parameters of the 
theory, Ay-Ře, are estimates of “true” parameters in the sense that they are 
specified in the model to be free of random measurement error. As such 
they are. logically similar, but not equivalent, to coefficients corrected for 
attenuation, in the conventional meaning of the phrase.!8 The analysis of 
experimental data, by whatever method, should take into account the 
unreliability of the dependent-variable measures, particularly when mea- 
sures of association are used. Otherwise serious bias is likely to result. 
The present approach explicitly includes the issue of measurement reli- 
ability in the theoretical model and therein attempts to avoid such bias. 
Indeed, the present approach not only estimates the true parameters but 
also provides estimates of the reliabilities involved. 

The adequacy of the model depicted in figure 8 can be evaluated in 
terms of the ability of the parameter estimates presented in figure 9 to 
reproduce the correlations among the observed variables (table 2). This 
criterion was alluded to earlier when we discussed evaluating the measures 
of the dependent variable in the pretest. Table 3 presents the correlations 


reliability and validity of the observed variables depends upon the assumption that 
the only systematic or nonrandom determinant of the observed variable is the under- 
lying dimension of interest, and that all other determinants of the observed variable 
are random with respect to this underlying dimension. It follows from this that any 
variable which systematically influences an observed variable must exert its influence 
through the unobserved variable. 


18 An approach which is sometimes used in situations where estimates of the true 
parameters are desired is the correction of all bivariate correlations for attenuation 
using conventional correction formulae. Then estimates of the true parameters are 
calculated from these corrected correlation coefficients. While this approach is similar 
in purpose to the one advocated here, the two are not equivalent. 
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among the variables which are generated by the least-squares estimates 
of the parameters presented in figure 9, and table 4 presents the observed 
correlation matrix minus the reproduced correlation matrix. While some 
of the correlations appear not to be well reproduced, the overall fit of the 
model appears to be reasonably good. 

As noted earlier, Joreskog (1970) and Lawley and Maxwell (1971) 
present a goodness-of-fit test for the adequacy of the estimates in repro- 
ducing the observed correlation matrix. The test, however, depends on the 
availability of maximum-likelihood estimates, and: we have only been able 
to obtain least-squares estimates in the present analysis. While we encour- 
age the cautious use of such goodness-of-fit tests where efficient estimates 
are obtained, we are in no position to justify their use in the present case, 
so we have not made use of the test to examine fit. 

Although we have judged the overall fit of the model to be reasonably 
good, there are some parts of the observed correlation matrix which are 
poorly reproduced. In particular, the correlations of Eg with several vari- 
ables (mainly F’s and R’s), and the correlations of R, with several 

.variables (mainly F’s) are not well reproduced. In essence the common 
variation which Æ and R, share with other variables in the system is not 
entirely accounted for by the model as specified. One. possible approach 
to improving the fit of the model is to include some additional factors in 
the model. This can be done implicitly by allowing for correlated error 
among the variables whose correlations are not well reproduced. This yields 
little information, however, regarding the actual processes which produce 
the relationships. A second approach to improving the fit of the model is to 
include some additional effects of the type discussed in the section devoted 
to evaluating rival hypotheses. In the present case there may be room for 
the specification of some demand effects of the manipulated independent 
variables on some of the dependent-variable measures, for example, Fm on 
R, and P3. However, this type of specification is unlikely to improve the 
fit relative to the relationships in question. Finally, a third approach to 
improving the fit of the model is to exclude the variables which are creating 
the problems (LE: and R4), reestimating the model in their absence. The 
results of this approach in the present case (not presented here) indicate 
a general improvement in the fit of the model. Such an approach may not, 
‘however, offer a general solution to the problem, since it depends on having 
more than two measures of each underlying construct. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


This paper began by commenting on the appropriateness of techniques of 
causal modeling for the analysis of experimental data. Experimental data 
are especially amenable to causal analysis because of the unambiguity of 
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the temporal ordering of independent and dependent variables, and because 
observed relations between variables are unlikely to be spurious. While 
techniques of causal modeling have been employed in the analysis of non- 
experimental data, they have been largely ignored by social scientists who 
deal with experimental data. Therefore the major purposes of this paper 
have been to discuss ways in which causal models may be fruitfully used 
in the analysis of experimental data and to illustrate their uses. 

Building on the work of Costner (1971) and Blalock (19715), we have 
introduced a working terminology for the description of simple experiments. 
Central to our exposition is the inclusion of unobserved variables in the 
representation of social psychological experiments. In this way we encour- 
age the treatment of theoretical constructs apart from their empirical 
referents and deemphasize the exclusive attention to the effects of manipu- 
lated independent variables on observed dependent variables. 

In addition to the treatment of the social experiment in terms of a causal 
process involving unobservables, we have focused on two key experimental 
issues in greater detail: the evaluation of both experimental manipulations 
and the adequacy of indicators of the dependent variable. One aim of these 
discussions is to sensitize the experimenter to the possibility of pretesting 
manipulations and dependent-variable measures prior to the actual experi- 
ment. We have attempted here to provide some workable procedures for 
evaluating these aspects of the experiment. Also, we have reviewed 
Costner’s (1971) suggestions regarding the examination of rival hypotheses 
in simple experiments. 

In order to illustrate the utility of the estimation procedures involved . 
in confirmatory factor analysis for experimental data, we have presented 
an estimated model for data from a recent experiment. Data on clients’ 
reactions to initial interviews are used to illustrate the approach. A causal 
model which includes both observed and unobserved variables is set forth 
to represent the causal process underlying the experiment. The model is 
estimated, and the results are taken to be theoretically interpretable, 
thereby suggesting the feasibility of the general approach. 

The analysis of experimental data in this manner constitutes a significant 
departure from conventional methods (see Kirk [1968] for a definitive 
exposition of conventional statistical procedures). One advantage of this 
approach is that the reliability of measurement is explicitly taken into 
account in the analysis. This permits.estimates of “true” parameters to be 
obtained. A second advantage of the causal modeling approach is that it 
yields information about the magnitudes of effects, making it possible to 
assess the relative importance of the independent variables. A third 
advantage is that, in assessing the effects of the independent variables, the 
degree to which the manipulations have “taken” is explicitly taken into 
account. Thus, if a manipulation is only weakly induced, this is reflected 
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in the results. Finally, a fourth advantage of this approach is that it 
provides a framework for examining alternative interpretations of observed 
differences. These causal modeling techniques permit the analyst to assess 
empirically the plausibility of rival interpretations such as demand charac- 
teristics and experimenter bias. 


There are, of course, a number of assumptions inherent in the approach 
taken here to the analysis of experimental data. Two major assumptions 
are the linearity and additivity of effects. Also, the example provided 
involves only orthogonal relationships among independent variables (a 
balanced design). This approach, however, is not limited to situations in 
which independent variables are orthogonal and additive in their effects, 
but linearity must be assumed. We should caution the reader not to con- 
sider the approach set forth here as a panacea for all problems inherent in 
experimental analysis. Indeed, it can be argued that in some situations 
conventional procedures may be preferable. We feel, however, that greater 
attention should be given to this approach, both as a viable alternative 
to conventional experimental methods and as a set of tools which can be 
used to supplement conventional methods in the constructive analysis of 
experimental data. 
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This is a study of the ownership and control of the 37 largest corpora- 
tions in Chile in 1964—66. Using the method of Berle and Means, we 
found a pattern of ‘‘management-control” in Chile similar to the one 
they found in the United States. However, our method, employing the 
concepts of “kinecon group” and “intercorporate control,” reveals 
that all but one of the 15 ostensibly “‘management-controlled” cor- 
porations were actually controlled by specific proprietary interests. 
Analysis of this one management-controlled corporation also does not 
support prevalent inferences concerning the impact of. management- 
control on class structure. We present a new paradigm for the analysis 
of the control of large corporations. 


An “astonishing” consensus (Dahrendorf 1959, p. 42) exists among social 
Scientists concerning the impact of the alleged separation of ownership and 
control in large corporations on the class structures and political economies 
of the United States and similar countries. This alleged separation is pre- 
sumed either to have transformed or eliminated the former “capitalist 
class” and rendered inapplicable a class theory of the division of the 
social product, class conflict, social domination, political processes, and 
historic change. Zeitlin (1974) has shown that this “managerial theory” 
may well have a rather shaky empirical foundation—that, indeed, the . 
separation of ownership and control may be a basic “pseudofact” (Merton 
1959). . 

Zeitlin (1974) pointed to the importance of undertaking studies of the 
relationship between ‘ownership and control in the large corporation in 
other countries, including not only “advanced,” but misdeveloped and less 


1 Unfortunately, those people who were of the greatest assistance on this study, the 
research assistants in Chile, cannot be named because it would place their lives in 
jeopardy. This is part of a larger research project funded by the Ford Foundation, 
Louis M. Rabinowitz Foundation, American Philosophical Society,’ University of 
Wisconsin Ibero-American Studies Program, and the Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation, none of whom is responsible for any of the statements or interpretations 
in this article. 
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developed countries. Aside from their intrinsic importance, such studies 
might have heuristic value for class theory in our own country; they might 
also help reveal theoretical gaps and errors, as well as inadequate methodol- 
ogies, in the writing on the question here and abroad. 

This is a study of the ownership and control of the largest corporations 
in Chile in 1964-66, an analysis of the situation in the corporation world 
several years before the election and inauguration in the autumn of 1970, 
of Dr. Salvador Allende, who pledged to put Chile “on the road to social- 
ism” by constitutional means. Therefore, our analysis takes no account 
of the incorporation of firms into the public sector under the Allende 
government, nor of the consequences of the September 11, 1973 military 
putsch. d l 

_ The focus of this analysis is on the actual loci of control in the largest 
corporations and whether identifiable individuals, families, or other pro- 
prietary interests actually controlled those ostensibly ‘“management- 
controlled” corporations. In this article we only touch on the equally 
critical issue of the extent to which—whatever the situation in any given 
large corporation—‘the ‘owners’ and ‘managers’ of the large corporations, 
taken as a whole, constitute different strata or segments—when they are 
not merely agents—of the same more or less unified social class” (Zeitlin 
1974). Rather, at issue here is whether the largest corporations are con- 
trolled by ownership interests, despite their management by functionaries 
who may themselves be propertyless. 

This study is based on a detailed analysis of 37 of the largest national 
_ nonfinancial corporations owned by private capital in Chile in 1964. We 
began with the most recent relatively authoritative list of the (presumably) 
largest nonfinancial corporations (Lagos 1961)—aside from the wholly- 
owned subsidiaries of American mining corporations—in Chile. Of the 50 
largest selected for this study from the 290 listed by Lagos, 11 were found 
in the course of this analysis to be majority owned by foreign interests, 
and two had dissolved by 1966 when the research for this study com- 
menced. By any measure, the “top 37” were economically decisive; be- 
tween them, they controlled 40% of the net capital assets of all 1,611 
national nonfinancial corporations; the 10 largest alone controlled a 
quarter of the assets. (Details on procedures and assets concentration are 
available from the authors.) 

This study was undertaken in Chile because of her special theoretical 
relevance. Until the September 11, 1973 putsch, Chile was a relatively 
stable capitalist parliamentary democracy. For over a century, her dominant 
social class ruled through parliamentary government, with neither foreign 
control nor the intervention of the military as a relatively autonomous 
social force. Chile’s “record of representative government [was] unsur- 
passed in Latin America”—indeed, it was unsurpassed by few countries 
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anywhere.” Although foreign investments had a momentous impact on 
Chile’s development, her class structure was not massively distorted, and 
its principal contours have approximated the Western European pattern. 
Chile has had a “rather well diversified industrial structure’ (Ehrman 
1966, p. xix; also see Bohan and Pomeranz 1960, p. 3); and the propor- 
tion of her labor force employed in manufacturing is comparable with that 
in Italy and Japan, and not substantially smaller than other important 
industrialized countries of the early 1950s. Compared with Japan and Italy 
in the 1950s, Chile had a relatively smaller agricultural labor force and 
was on a par with France.’ Chile is predominantly urban, and the mass 
of the population are urban wage workers and nonmanual employees 
(Petras 1969, p. 31). 

The penetration and consolidation of foreign (first British, then Amer- 
ican) capital in the nitrate and copper mines severely affected Chile’s 
development and limited the potential range and power of national 
capital. Nevertheless, Chilean capitalists were able to secure’ an inde- 
pendent economic base and maintain their social hegemony, largely because 
their formation as a class had preceded the ascendance of foreign capital. 
As early as the 1850s, as the economist William Glade (1969, p. 326) 
has written, “A Chilean national bourgeoisie had come into being.” Na- 
tional capital, as of 1964-66, reinforced by selective state investment, 
controlled most nonmining industry, commerce, agriculture, and private 
banking. 

The vast majority of productive property, outside of agriculture, was 
owned by corporations rather than‘other types of business enterprises; and, 
whether viewed in- terms of overall aggregate economic concentration, - 
among all nonfinancial corporations, or on an industry-by-industry level, 
the Chilean economy, during the period of our study, was not unlike 


2 Johnson 1958, pp. 72, 92;-also see Zeitlin 1968. A brief interregnum of alternating 
and unstable military and civil:rule occurred in the midst of a major depression in 
Chile in 1925-31, with different groups in the armed forces proclaiming Left, Right, 
and Center governments, aligning themselves with competing social forces and replac- 
ing each other in dizzying succession. In 1891, a 10-month civil war had pitted ele- 
ments of Parliament, the armed forces, and the dominant class among themselves; it . 
resulted in the death, by suicide, of President José Manuel Balmaceda, a nationalist 
who had challenged British nitrate and railroad interests and impinged on large 
landed and financial interests in pursuit of a program of national capitalist develop- 
ment. ` 


3 For example, 18.1% of the labor force in Chile in 1960 was in manufacturing, com- 
pared with 17.8% in Japan and 22% in Italy in the early 1950s; Japan had 28.6%, 
France, 27.2%, and Italy 40% employed in agriculture in the early 1950s compared 
with Chile’s 28.6% in 1960 (Bain 1966, p. 16; CORFO 1966, p. 523). 


4 British capital became ascendant in nitrates in Chile in the 1880s; American capital 
displaced national capital in copper after the turn of the century and then, in the 
1920s, displaced British capital in nitrates also (Bohan and Pomeranz 1960, pp. 86 ff., 
95 ff.). For an excellent brief overview of Chilean economic history, see Glade (1969). 
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the “highly concentrated capitalist economies” (Bain 1966, p. 102) of: 
other Western countries and Japan.® 

The relative dispersion of ownership among numerous stockholders 
typified the largest nonfinancial corporations in Chile. The principal indi- 
vidual shareholders (among the 20 largest) infrequently owned even a 
sizable minority, let alone majority, of the outstanding shares of the 
top 37 corporations. Few of the officers and directors were, as of 1964, 
personally among their corporation’s principal shareholders, and, even 
when they were, they usually owned only a slight proportion of the stock. 
Even the combined holdings of most managements did not give them a 
major share of the ownership. 

These statements about Chile, based on our detailed analysis. of the 
dispersion of ownership in the top 37 corporations, do not differ from the 
accepted characterization of the largest corporations in the United States, 
England, and other leading capitalist countries. Does this. mean, therefore, 
that what Berle and Means (1967) wrote over three decades ago of the 
situation in the United States (“ownership of wealth without appreciable 
control and control of wealth without appreciable ownership appear to be 
the logical outcome of corporate development” [p. 66]) was equally true 
of the largest nonfinancial corporations in Chile? Were the consequences 
“the breakup of family capitalism” in Chile? Was Chile evolving, as has 
been alleged of her advanced counterparts in the West, a system of “capi- 
talism without capitalists,’ one whose decisive productive units, while 
concentrating the bulk of productive property between them, were so dis- 
persed in ownership as to come under the control of their nonowning 
managers? 

Certainly, there were rather powerful Chilean exponents of this view- 
point even in its most vulgarized form. It was a recurrent refrain of news- 
` paper and magazine articles representative of the “business community” 
in Chile. El Mercurio, for example, published by the Edwards banking and 
industrialist family, stated in a news story on the establishment of a new 
large forestry corporation that it was “financed through the system of 
people’s capitalism, which permitted the creation of a completely Chilean 
enterprise of great importance for the economic development of the 


5 Corporations, which made up 17% of registered business enterprises in Chile in 
1967 (corporations, limited companies, partnerships, proprietorships), owned 90.4% 
of the total assets held by these enterprises (Garreton and Cisternas 1970, p. 6). In 
agriculture, the large landed estate dominated the central valley, whereas independent 
farming was predominant in the near south and sheep and cattle ranching virtually 
comprised all agricultural activity in the deep south. For a detailed analysis of agrarian 
development and aspects of class relations between landlords and capitalists, see 
Ratcliff (1973). A detailed analysis of the concentration of national and foreign capital 
in Chile in 1964-66 is available from the senior author. 


$ Manuscript available from the senior author. 
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country” (July 7, 1966, p. 17). Tomas Eduardo Rodriguez Brieba, then 
head of the Santiago Stock Exchange, struck the same theme in his 
authoritative article on the development of corporations in Chile (1955, 
pp. 169 ff.). Similarly, Jorge Marty B., in providing his estimate that over 
5% of the population of Chile were stockowners, concluded, in the 
respected business journal, Economia y finanzas (no. 389 [1969], p. 20) 
that “these figures [on stockownership] categorically refute those who say 
... that the capital of enterprise is distributed among only a few. . . . Chile, 
has not been a country of great fortunes, and the formation of enterprises 
has been possible to a great extent only thanks to the contributions of small 
capitalists. It is worth noting that ‘people’s capitalism’ has been successful 
in Chile, despite tax obstacles and discriminatory competition by other 
sources of investment” (as cited in Garreton and Cisternas 1970, p. 22). 


TYPES OF CONTROL 


Following Berle and Means (1967), “control” generally has been defined 
as the “actual power to select the board of directors (or its majority) ,” 
although control also may “be exercised not through the selection of 
directors, but through dictation to the management, as where a bank 
determines the policy of a corporation seriously indebted to it” (p. 66; 
italics added). Thus, control refers. to the “power of determining the broad 
policies guiding a corporation and not to . .. the actual influence on the 
day to day affairs of an enterprise” (Goldsmith and Parmelee 1940, pp. 
99-100; italics added). Control is not business management, or what 
Gordon (1966) has termed “business leadership” (p. 150). This would 
seem to be clear conceptually. However, in practice, as Zeitlin (1974) has 
put it, “Berle and Means and their followers have simply assumed away 
the analytical issues by their operational definitions. They have merely 
assumed, rather than demonstrating, that once a cohesive ownership. 
interest having at least a minimum specified proportion of the stock 
(whether 20% as in the original Berle and Means work or the current 
10% criterion), disappears, the corporation slips imperceptibly and in- 
evitably under ‘management control.’ ” 

In this article, we begin by using the paradigm first employed by Berle 
and Means in their study of the 200 largest nonfinancial corporations in 
the United States and since emulated by other students of the question 
(Larner 1970). Our definitions and, insofar as possible, our methods and 
procedures will follow theirs. We then employ our own alternative method 
to analyze the same data. This will permit us to show certain critical flaws 
in the Berle-Means method and to question the validity and reliability of 
findings obtained by adhering to it. Finally, we suggest an alternative 
paradigm for the analysis of the locus of control in large corporations. 
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Berle and Means distinguished five major types of control, “though no 
sharp dividing line separates type from type”: (1) private ownership, 
(2) majority control, (3) minority control, (4) management control, and 
(5) “control through a legal device without majority ownership.” The 
last three types are methods of extralegal control, because they depend on 
a constellation of power relationships within the corporation rather than a 
legal basis in majority ownership. 

Private ownership and control is, of course, the classic situation in 
which they are virtually identical and which Berle and Means defined as 
one in which 80%. or more of the outstanding stock is owned by an 
individual or a small group of associates. Majority control scarcely differs 
from private ownership, except that a number of shareholders shorn of 
control appear, since legal ownership of between 50% and 80% of the 
shares is held by one individual or group which is thereby assured control. 

It is with minority control, however, that the “separation of ownership 
and control” becomes a reality of major social consequence: minority (or 
“working’”) control occurs when an individual or cohesive group has a 
sufficient number of shares to assure control of the corporation in fact, 
if not in law, through its ownership interest. Ordinarily, minority control 
requires a relatively even distribution of the remaining shares among many 
small holders so that no rival has a bloc of shares large enough to be used 
to challenge those in control. Situations may arise in which two or more 
minority interests cooperate to maintain “joint” (but still minority) con- 
trol between them. (Berle and Means also recognized the possibility of a 
minority interest and management acting jointly to control the corpora- 
tion.) Minority control is one of the most important consequences of 
development of the corporation as the decisive unit of productive property: 
the great majority of shareowners are stripped of control by a small 
segment of the capitalist class made up of the principal shareowners of the 
large corporations, who are thus able to extend their control of capital 
(and of the political economy) far beyond the limits of their ownership. 

However, this phenomenon, to which Rudolf Hilferding first gave sys- 
tematic attention as early as 1910, was not of special concern to Berle 
and Means. Rather, it was with what they believed was a fourth, and 
qualitatively new, type of control of far greater social import: “manage- 
ment control,” or a situation in which, as they put it (1967, p. 78), 
“ownership is so widely distributed that no individual or small group has 
even a minority interest large enough to dominate the affairs of the 
company.” 

This raises two critical questions, to neither of which Berle and Means 
and their disciples have given satisfactory answers: first, at what point 
does a bloc of shares in the hands of an individual or group of associates 
become too small to ensure minority control? Second, if that point, what- 
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ever it may be, is reached, does this mean the abrogation of control by ` 
propertied interests and its appropriation by a distinct social stratum of 
“managers”? While Berle and Means (1967, p. 85) noted that “the 
dividing line between control by a minority interest and control by the 
management is not clear” in many corporations, they assumed, neverthe- 
less, that such a line exists in reality. On that assumption, they drew the 
line at “roughly 20 percent” below which the management could be 
generally assumed to gain control of the corporation. 

The fifth type of control distinguished by Berle and Means was control 
through a “legal device,” of which the most important (and the only one 
appearing in our own study) is pyramiding. This essentially refers to the 
consequence of corporations being able to purchase and own shares in each . 
other, thus permitting a series of corporations to be interconnected so that 
those at the apex of the pyramid are able to control those at the bottom 
through a combination of majority and minority interests on each level 
of the pyramid. Such systems, as Means himself pointed out in an earlier 
pioneering work on the “holding company,” make possible the concentra- 
tion of capital into larger and larger business units. Indeed, as a method 
of concentration, it is unexcelled: Means and his coauthor, Bonbright, 
wrote (1932) that “the holding company is the most effective device that 
has ever been invented for combining under a single control and manage- 
ment the properties of two or more hitherto independent corporations” 


EG 


THE HOLDING COMPANY 


While taking note of the profound importance of the holding company and 
of pyramiding as a method of control, Berle and Means limited their 
analysis of control through intercorporate relationships to cases in which 
one corporation was controlled by another through a “dominant minority 
stock interest.” 

An example of a relatively simple pyramidal system of control of one 
of the top 37 corporations in Chile is the Furman family’s control of Tomé 
National Fabrics Co. This family owned only COPRONA (99.8%), the 
firm at the pyramid’s apex; however, COPRONA owned 98.7% of Andina 
Textiles, which, in turn, owned a dominant minority stock interest of 
35.7% in Tomé National Fabrics Co. The Furman system is also -para- 
digmatic of a type of control in which the personal holdings of officers and 
directors and of individual principal shareholders do not necessarily dis- 
close anything. about the corporation’s actual control by pyramided 
ownership. The president and one director were principal shareholders, 
ranking ninth and eighth, respectively, each with 1.25% of the outstanding 
shares; but neither of them had any kinship ties to the actual controlling’ 
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family. In fact, the one director of the firm from the controlling family 
(the son of Noy Furman Pocolillo, founder and president of COPRONA 
and Andina) owned no shares in Tomé National Fabrics Co. in his own 
name, nor did any other Furman. This is merely illustrative of a general 
and far more complex set of relationships in which the actual connection 
between given officers and directors and a corporation’s controlling interest 
cannot be disclosed by any simple enumeration of their proportionate hold- 
ings or rank among principal shareholders. Thus, the only Furman family 
member on the board would simply be ignored in any head count of 
“principal shareowners” among corporate executives, as was done in 
England by Florence (1961, pp. 96-97). 

Even the simple pyramidal system of control of Tomé National Fabrics 
Co, indicates another general aspect of systems of intercorporate control, 
namely, that COPRONA, or the National Oil Producing Co., was in a 
different industry than the corporation it controlled: it was neither part 
of a vertically integrated production system nor of a horizontally inte- 
grated system designed to lessen competition. (Rather, it formed a rela- 
tively simple conglomerate “interest group,” which merely hints at the 
greater complexity of the interest groups and spheres of influence existing 
in the corporate world.) Whether or not the corporations utilized as 
holding companies are in the same; or entirely unrelated, industries as the 
corporations they control, whether they are “pure holding companies” 
(which directly operate no part of their controlled properties) or are them- 
selves operating companies, the pyramidal system serves the same basic 
purpose: no matter how intricate it may be, the pyramided system, with a 
minimum investment, unites a number of ostensibly independent corpora- 
tions under common control or maximum influence. Had the Furman 
pyramid been based on minority holdings at each level from COPRONA 
through Tomé National Fabrics Co., it would still have permitted the 
Furmans to control Tomé National. Pyramiding, by utilizing the capital 
of controlled corporations to bring still other corporations under control, 
drastically reduces the ownership base (or investment) necessary to exert 
such control. This is essential to grasp; since the web of intercorporate 
principal shareholdings, as we shall see, may be the method par excellence 
by which the same individual capitalist or small group of associates ex- 
pands the propertied realm under its control well beyond that provided 
even by ordinary minority control. The very term “pyramiding” is, in some 
essential respects, misleading; for, in the network of intercorporate 
holdings, a corporation at the “bottom” of the pyramid may, in fact, 
double back to take a principal shareholding in a corporation at the apex, 
or at any level of the pyramid, so that it may have a principal shareholding 
in a corporation which has a principal shareholding in it—-and any number 
of such combinations of varying size holdings is possible. 
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A simple illustration of this appears in figure 1, showing the minority 
control of CODINA by Bernardo Schmutzer Flemming and his son, They 
personally held 25.6% of CODINA’s shares; CODINA had 100% of 
Various Rents of Santiago (in combination with Huaquin Agricultural Co., 
which the Schmutzers owned), which owned 96.4% of Real Estate and 
Forests, which owned 68.7% of Universal Insurance. However, Real Estate 
and Forests also owned 4.2% of CODINA, and Universal Insurance owned 
another 2.8% of CODINA (as well as 0.3% of Real Estate and Forests), 
which gave the Schmutzers a controlling bloc, when supplemented by these 
pyramided holdings, of 32.6% of CODINA. Thus, corporations at the bot- 
tom of the pyramid, controlled by others at higher levels, themselves rein- 
force the original minority control of the corporation at the pyramid’s apex. 
In CODINA’s case, this is of particular importance since the Schmutzers 
shared control of CODINA with those who controlled still another corpora- 
tion, CRAV, which itself,ranked in the top 37. (In Berle and Means’s 













Various 
Rents, 
Santiago 


Huaquin 
Agricultural 
Co. 






96.4% 


Ren! Estate 
ond Forests 
Universal 
insurance 


Fic. 1—Pyramidal control of CODINA by the Schmutzer family and associates in 
CRAV. ———-——~> = principal shareholding in firm, with percentage held; 
-=--> = presumably “ontrolling interest. Authors will supply details on Edwards 
and Claude interests in CRAV. 
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terms, CRAV would be classified under so-called management control, and 
thus CODINA would be under “joint minority-management control through 
pyramiding,” an interesting hybrid form.) 

As we shall see, such reciprocal holdings may also be supplemented by 
and combined in varying degrees of complexity with still other holdings 
of varying sizes, none of which: themselves are sufficient to assure minority 
control but which, in sum, provide a stable base for control. This will 
become clear, we believe, in our later detailed discussion of an example of 
the control through such intercorporate relationships of an ostensibly 
management-controlled corporation. l 


SOURCES 


This brief discussion of pyramiding provides a glimpse of the complexity 
of the research process necessary to transform “information” into genuine 
“data.” The basic source of shareholding information utilized in our study 
was the annual report and list of stockholders filed by each corporation, 
as required by Chilean law, with the Supervisory Agency of Insurance 
Companies, Corporations, and Stock Exchanges. While we had access to 
the full list of stockholders of each corporation, however, there was no 
law in Chile that required public disclosure of the “beneficial owners” (the 
real owners) of the corporations’ principal shareholdings. Many holding 
companies with important interests in the top 37 corporations had no 
records on file with the Supervisory Agency. Even when they did, they, too, 
often turned out to be held by still other holding companies in the same 
way, in what threatened to be an infinitely regressing spiral which we had 
to follow through if we were to crack the holding-company facade to locate 
the real center of control. 

In this research, there were no standard Chilean business reference 
sources (akin to Moody’s or Standard Corporation Records in the United 
States) or the results of official Chilean investigations (such as those by 
U.S. congressional committees and. regulatory commissions) to consult. 
Inquiries were made in Chile concerning unidentified shareholdings at the 
relevant official agencies and of economists and several businessmen con- 
sidered knowledgeable in these matters. To attempt to identify certain 
holding companies that appeared to be domiciled in foreign countries, we 
sent inquiries to the financial sections of several international banks, 
financial-page writers of leading British and American newspapers, special- 
ists in the field known for their intimate “street knowledge” of foreign 
corporations, and to the U.S. Securities and Exchange Commission and 
British Registry Office of Great Britain. Without the information supplied 
in confidence by the international banking division of one of the world’s 
great banks, for example, we would not have been able to determine 
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the ownership of two corporations in the top 37 whose holding companies 
were domiciled in Panama yet were themselves controlled by a mining 
magnate resident in Chile. Despite our exhaustive efforts, however, we 
were still not able to obtain authoritative information on the ownership 
of a few principal shareholdings in several corporations, although circum- ` 
stantial evidence (on intercorporate relationships, kinship ties, and his- 
torical antecedents) and reasoning do permit relative confidence as to the 
identity of their owners. These will be noted in the appropriate context. 


THE LOCUS OF CONTROL IN THE TOP 37 
NONFINANCIAL CORPORATIONS 


Bearing these remarks in mind, what conclusions can be drawn concerning 
the locus of control in the corporations studied and as analyzed and classi- 
fied by the Berle and Means method? How far has the “separation of 
ownership and control” proceeded in the largest corporations in Chile, and 
how many have joined the ranks of management control? We find that 
four corporations were privately owned, one majority owned. Fourteen 
corporations were under immediate minority control by dominant interests 
holding 20% or more of their shares (nine by a joint minority). Most im- 
portant, 15 corporations fell in the category of immediate management 
control. Indeed, in only two of these corporations was there a minority 
interest, identifiable by the Berle-Means methodology, as large as 10%. 
One corporation (Universo) turned out to be a majority-owned subsidiary, 
through special class B stock, of another in the top 37 (Zig Zag). Two 
were found to be in the “special situation” of being “mixed” corporations 
having dominant minority government holdings alongside those of their 
private investors (Pacific Steel Co. and Tamaya Mining). 
In their study, Berle and Means found many corporations controlled by 
another through a dominant minority stock interest, that is, one sufficiently 
large to assure “minority control.” When the controlling corporation was 
itself management controlled, they classified the first as minority in its 
“immediate” but management in its “ultimate” control. If the controlling 
corporation was “controlled otherwise than by the management,” however, 
they classified the first as under immediate minority but pyramided in its 
ultimate control. In these terms, 11 of the 14 firms classified under imme- 
diate minority control were, in fact, ultimately controlled through pyramid- 
ing by another corporation that was “controlled otherwise than by its 
management.” The three others remained under ultimate minority control. 
None of the corporations under immediate minority control by another 
corporation shifted into the category of ultimate management control, 
since none of the controlling corporations were under management control. 
Of the 15 corporations under immediate management control, none was 
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controlled by another corporation through pyramiding. Thus, the propor- 
tions under immediate versus ultimate management control, are identical: 
of the 36 legally independent corporations, 42% would be considered 
under ultimate management control. Their aggregate share of the assets 
of the 36 corporations was even larger, amounting to 56%, or well over 
half their assets (table 1). This certainly seems to be a major finding, 


TABLE 1 


THE 36 LARGEST NONFINANCIAL CORPORATIONS IN CHILE, CLASSIFIED BY TYPES OF 
CONTROL, IN ACCORDANCE WITH BERLE-MEANS DEFINITIONS AND PROCEDURES 








Type of Percent Percent 
Control by Assets N by Number 





“Immediate” Control 


“Private de cuer ae ny 11.1 4 11.1 





Majority 2.0.2... cece eee eee 11 1 2.8 
Minority errete itekin eee ee eee 5.9 5 13.9 
Joint minority .............0.. 11.7 9 25.0 
Management ..... Eescht Ae 55.6 15 41.7 
Special situations* ............. 14.6 2 3 5.6 


KK EE 100.0 36 100.0 


“Ultimate” Control 





Privates E 11.1 : 4 11.1 
Majority 2... onetara eri LI 1 2.8 
Minority `... 4.3 3 8.3 
Pyramiding ........ e AS 13.3 11 30.6 
Management `... 55.6 15 41.7 
Special situationst ............. 14.6 2 5.6 

Total ee awd aes sweet 100.0 36 100.0 





Nore.—One of the original top 37, which was a subsidiary of another, is not included here. 
* Two corporations were ‘mixed’? private and government owned. 


indicating, or so it would appear, that the spread of the corporation here, 
as in more developed capitalist countries, had brought the managerial 
demiurge in its wake. 

Chile had roughly the same proportion of her largest corporations in 
1964 classified under management control as the United States and Great 
Britain in the 1930s and Australia in 1955 (see table 2). However, the 
200 largest: nonfinancial corporations in the United.States included 42 
railroads, while none were included in our study since they were govern- 
ment owned in Chile There were also 52 public utilities in the United 
States’s top 200. Since management control was found by Berle and Means 
to be far more frequent in railroading than among industrials, it is notable 
that, when we restrict our comparisons to manufacturing alone, the two 
countries still show a striking similarity in the proportion classified under 
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TABLE 2 


LARGEST NoNFINANCIAL CORPORATIONS IN CHILE, UNITED STATES, GREAT BRITAIN, 
AND AUSTRALIA, CLASSIFIED BY TYPES OF “ULTIMATE” CONTROL, IN 
ACCORDANCE WITH BERLE-MEANS DEFINITIONS AND PROCEDURES 














(%) 
t Great 
Type of Chile US. Britain Australia 
Control (1964) (1929) (1936) (1955) 
Private... 11.1 6.0 i 2.7 
6.2 
Majority ........... 2.8 5.0 8.2 
Minority ........... 8.3 ~ 23.3 26.2 45.2 
Pyramiding ......... 30.6 20.5 . 13.8 are 
Management ........ 41.7 44.3 53.8 43.8 
Special situations .... 5.6 1.0 shite ars 
Total nsere erene 100(36) 100(200) _ 106(65) 100(73) 








Note.—-Total number of firms in parentheses. 

Sources.—U.S.: Berle and Means 1967, pp. 86-102, 109. Great Britain: Florence 1961, pp. 112- 
13. “Largest” refers to 67 corporations which had £3 million or more capital in 1936, two of which, 
excluded here, were, in fact, majority-owned foreign subsidiaries of Ford and Woolworth. We reclassi- 
fied the 65 corporations here into Berle and Means types of control from 42 logically pasible y es 
(of which 16 “cells” actually existed) presented by Florence, based on type of principal shareholders 
(personal, company, institutional, nominal, mixed, shareholding all relatively small and not categorized) 
and proportion held by the ‘largest holding (three size categories) and the 20 largest holdings (four 
size categories). We could not distinguish between private and majority control, and, the above figure 
of 6.2% refers to the proportion in the combined categories of private and majority. The detailed 
types, for interested readers, are private majority: type 1(P); minority: types 2(P), 2(N), 3(P), 
3(N), 3(M), 4(P), 4(N), 4(M): management: type 5, “shareholdings all relatively small and not 
categorized,” 20 largest holdings have 20%-29% of stock. Were the 13 corporations in this latter 
category of doubtful shareowner control classified under “minority control,” the proportion under 
management control would be reduced to 33.8%. Types 6 and 7: as in type 5, except the 20 largest 
shareholdings have less than 20% of stock. Australia: Wheelwright 1957, chap. 3. Excluded here 
are 17 corporations contained in Wheelwright’s tables, which he classified as under foreign control. 


management control: 38% in Chile in 1964 compared with 40% in the 
United States in 1929. Of course, these comparisons are merely suggestive, 
since the number of large corporations studied varied considerably from 
one country to the other. What is most important, however, is the similar 
pattern in these countries and that it is the largest corporations which are . 
most likely to be classified under management control. Fully eight of the 
10 largest of the top 36 legally independent corporations appeared under 
management control, compared with five of those ranking 11—20, two of 
those ranking 21-30, and none of those ranking 31-36. The pattern among 
corporations under ‘minority or pyramidal control is, as expected, the 
reverse, though the five private and majority-owned corporations are not 
.distributed directly with corporate size (table 3). 


“INTERCORPORATE CONTROL” 


Utilizing the definitions, methods, and procedures of Berle and Means, 
42% of.the largest corporations were classified under management control. 
But does this mean that these corporations were really under the control 
of their managements? Or may such classification have been the artifact 
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TABLE 3 


THE 36 LARGEST NONFINANCIAL CORPORATIONS IN CHILE CLASSIFIED BY 
Berte-Means TYPES OF CONTROL, BY RANK OF CORPORATION 











PERCENTAGE IN Eacu CATEGORY 








RANK OF . Management Minority/ Private/ Special 
CORPORATION Control Pyramidal Majority Situations 
LE LEE 80 0 10 10 
KN WEE 50 30 20 9 
AE ove evita wale diene wee 20 60 20 0 
KDESI RTA E TETE 0 83 0 17 





of an inadequate method? Is the finding that these corporations were 
under management control, rather than of proprietary families or other 
interests more apparent than real? Had the owners actually been shorn 
of control by a nonowning management? These questions raise both 
methodological and theoretical issues. It should be quite clear that even 
the selection of a percentage at which the divide between control by a. 
minority ownership interest and control by the management is supposed 
to occur is not a trivial analytical act. On the contrary, “method” and 
“theory” are transparently revealed as inseparable aspects of the same 
process of understanding. By defining a corporation in which a given 
minimum percentage of outstanding shares is not held by an individual or 
closely knit group as under management control, a definition, as it were, 
confirms a hypothesis. 

As we define it, control refers to the capacity to determine broad 
corporate policies over time, despite resistance (see Zeitlin 1974). It 
refers, therefore, not to an attribute of an individual or a control group 
as such, but rather of a social relationship. Corporate control, like social 
power of which it is merely one particular case, as Zeitlin (1974) puts it, 
“is essentially relative and relational: how much power, with respect to 
whom? .. . Therefore, control is conceptualized here as follows: When the 
concrete structure of ownership and of intercorporate relationships makes 
it probable that an identifiable group of proprietary interests will be able 
to realize their corporate objectives over time, despite resistance, then we 
may say that they have ‘control’ of the corporation. . . . To estimate the 
probability that a given individual or group controls a corporation, then, 
we must know who the rivals or potential rivals for control are, and what 
assets they can bring to the struggle.” 

“This has two obvious implications concerning the study of corporate 
control,” as Zeitlin suggests: “It means that a specific minority percentage 
of ownership in itself can tell us little about the potential for control it 
represents. We can discover this only by a case study of the pattern of 
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ownership within the given corporation. However, it also means that con- 
fining our attention to the single corporation may, in fact, limit our ability 
to see the pattern of power relationships of which this corporation is 
merely one element; and it may restrict our understanding of the potential 
for control represented by a specific block of shares in a particular corpora- 
tion. An individual or ‘group’s capacity for control incréases correspond- 
ingly depending upon how many other large corporations (including banks 
and other financial institutions) in which it has a dominant, if not con- 
trolling, position. The very same quantitative proportion of stock may 
have ‘a qualitatively different significance, depending on the system of 
intercorporate. relationships in which the corporation is implicated.” 
Since minority control depends upon a corporation’s pattern of owner- 
ship and intercorporate relationships, it is misleading to set a given per- 
centage as necessary to dssure control. It may be correct that a given ` 
percentage (say 20) is likely to be sufficient to provide control; that does 
not mean that it is necessary. In fact, without explaining their reasons, 
Berle and Means (1967, p. 108) credited a smaller holding than 20% 
with control “in a few special instances.” In contrast to Berle and Means, 
the investigators for the Temporary National Economic Committee 
(TNEC) (Goldsmith and Parmelee 1940, pp. 113-14) recognized this 
problem explicitly and set no specified lower limit to what they termed 
“small minority control.” Rather, their empirical analysis, proceeding from 
company to company, showed that “in particular companies a small per- 
centage of ownership in a large issue may be sufficient to give dominance 
when the remainder of the stock is widely dispersed among disconnected 
holdings, each EE a fraction of the size of those in the hands 
of the dominant group.” l 


Admittedly less stable than control through large minority T 
small minority control in the United States, the TNEC found, was usually 
reinforced by the disproportionate representation of the family in the 
management, “partly because of the absence of any other large blocks of 
stock” (Goldsmith and Parmelee 1940, p. 109).7 Minority control is ordi- 
narily accompanied by representation in the management. Such representa- 
tion, though, is especially relevant for small minority control. To discover 
control by such a small minority, whose holdings might otherwise not 
become “visible” to the investigator, close study of the makeup of the 
officers and directors is essential, or appearances may be taken for reality 
and the corporation relegated to the residual category of management 


T For example, the Swift family owned only 5.2% of the common stock of Swift and 
Co., but all of its top officers and an overall total of six of the nine directors were 
members of the Swift family (Goldsmith and Parmelee 1940, pp. 113, 1491). Berle 
and -Means (1967) had classified Swift and Co. as “presumably” under management 
control, but presented no supporting evidence (p. 105). 
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control simply for lack of sufficient information. Thus, in a recent system- 
atic study of the 300 largest industrial corporations in the United States, 
Burch (1972, pp. 29-30) classified corporations as “probably” under 
family contro] when “approximately 4—5% or more of the voting stock was 
held by a family, group of families, or some affluent individual,” and the 
family also was represented on the corporation’s board, “generally over an 
extended period of time.” Disclosure of the control group ordinarily requires 
detailed investigations of the corporation’s history and the kinship’ ties, ` 
business associations, and careers of its principal shareholders, officers, and 
directors. 

In particular, it is necessary to look at the congeries of intercorporate 
relationships in which the corporation may be (and usually is) involved. 
It is generally recognized that many legally distinct personal holdings, 
together with those held through personal and family holding companies, 
trusts, and estates (and/or such intermediaries as nominees and brokers), 
may form a single family bloc for purposes of control. Aggregating such 
holdings (and penetrating their anonymity) is a primary task in any study 
of corporate control. Most important, it is necessary to break out of the 
framework of the single corporation in an effort to identify interconnec- 
tions between it and other corporations, and through them to specific 
individuals, families, or other cohesive groups that might exert control. 
Otherwise, the search for the locus of control is severely hampered at the 
outset. 

By following through such manifold intercorporate relationships, we 
discovered that, of the 15 corporations classified under ultimate manage- 
ment control according to the methods, procedures, and definitions of 
Berle and Means, 14 were, in fact, controlled by minority interests, 
generally by a family or two interrelated families and their associates. Only 
one corporation appeared to be definitely under the control of its manage- 
ment. One corporation was controlled through a minority interest of less 
than 5%; four by interests from 5% through 9.9%; six more by interests 
from 10% through 19.9%; and three, as it turns out, by dominant minority 
interests of 20% or more. These conclusions essentially negate the findings 
presented earlier that 42% of the 36 largest corporations were management 
controlled. Table 4 lists each of the top 37 corporations, classified by Berle 
and Means types of control and utilizing their methods; it also identifies 
the actual controlling proprietary interests disclosed by our own methods. 
(We will supply on request a detailed description of the proprietary con- 
trol groups in the ostensibly management controlled corporations which 
reveals that they are typically constituted of members whose interconnec- 
tions were anything but readily available.) 

The control structure of one of the' largest corporations, the United 
Breweries Company, can serve as a general illustration. Its pattern of 
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ownership a veritable model of control through intercorporate relationships, 
United Breweries was the sixth largest national nonfinancial corporation 
owned by private capital. It supplied about 97% of Chile’s beer and was 
the only licensed producer of Orange Crush and Pepsi-Cola in the country 
(Bohan and Pomeranz 1960, p. 125). Controlled by the Edwards family 
and associates through an intricate network of nine interrelated institu- 
tional holdings, only two amounted to more than 2% of the corporation’s 
outstanding shares. The largest single holding, that of the Federico Santa 
Maria Technical University whose investment portfolio the Edwards con- 
trolled, amounted to 7.5%. None of the Edwards had personal sharehold- 
ings, except for the Estate of Agustin Edwards Budge, which held 0.3% 
and ranked twenty-fourth. The Edwards interests in United Breweries, 
which came to 14.4%, were distributed across the Edwards Estate, two 
insurance companies, two investment companies, the Bank of Edwards, 
the university, and the Chilean subsidiary of the Rockefellers’ international 
investment firm (IBEC) in which the Edwards held a substantial minority 
interest. Having no direct holdings in United Breweries but essential to the 
pattern of control were the Edwards’s daily newspaper, El Mercurio, and 
a publishing company. In addition, the Edwards’s interests in other top 37 
corporations were extensive, Because of their size, none of these share- 
holdings in itself remotely qualified as a “dominant minority interest,” 
yet the nature of the interconnections makes it clear that, together, they 
constituted a bloc that assured to the Edwards interests control of the 
corporation. To this bloc, moreover, must be added the second ranking 
shareholding of 4.6% held by the Bank of London and South America, 
with which the Edwards family had long-standing associations, giving them 
a coordinated interest in United Breweries of 19.0%. 

Berle and Means (1967) discussed how “an intricate series of pyramided 
holding companies” could be used to create and retain control of a system 
of corporations. But, they limited their analysis of intercorporate relation- 
ships to cases of pyramiding in which one corporation was immediately 
controlled by another through a “dominant minority stock interest,” and 
explicitly “disregarded” what they termed (but did not explain) “a mild 
degree of pyramiding” (p. 108; italics added). The problem with this 
method, as the example of United Breweries shows clearly, is that precisely 
such “mild” pyramiding may be the critical element (or one of them) in 
a complex pattern of corporate control, involving a number of ostensibly 
independent but actually closely related corporations. What is more, the 
same intricate interweaving of interests is often replicated within those 
corporations whose own holdings form part of the control system of the 
original corporation. Further, as we pointed out in our earlier discussion 
of pyramiding, and as is illustrated in figure 2 showing the interconnec- 
tions between the principal. shareholdings in the system of control of 
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Consolidated 
Chileon 
insurance 
37.3 b 


Bank of London 
and South 
America 





Fic. 2.—Intercorporate control of the United Breweries Co. by the Edwards family 
and Associates. ——————> = principal shareholding in firm. a, Includes share- 
holdings by the Lord Cochrane Publishing Co. and El Mercurio Journalism Enter- 
prises, owned by the Edwards family, but not shown on this chart. This figure does 
not include the 11.6% shareholding in the name of “Amolana,” suspected to be a 
nominee of the Bank of London and South America. b, Coincidentally (?) the same 
proportion held in the Bank of Edwards, does not include the 9.3% shareholding in 
the name of “Amolana” nor the 3.9% shareholding of the Bank of London and 
South America. It does include the 3.8% shareholding, however, by El Mercurio 
that is not shown on this chart. c, The Schmutzer family-controlled Universal Insur- 
ance Co. and Real Estate and Forests, through pyramiding. See fig. 1, showing the 
Schmutzer pyramidal system of control. d Includes the 7.0% shareholding by EI 
Mercurio that is not shown on this chart. e, Does not include the 4.6% shareholding 
by the Bank of London and South America. 


United Breweries, the term “pyramiding” may not adequately grasp the 
reality of control. Corporations in the pyramid often have reciprocal 
holdings, or holdings in corporations at higher levels of the pyramid, so 
that “intercorporate control” is probably a more accurate term, if less 
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striking in its imagery, for the system of relationships that unites several 
firms and corporations under common control. (In fact, many of the top 
37 corporations themselves were knit into communities of interest, as we 
show elsewhere, and their control can be fully understood only by viewing 
them as constitutents of such extracorporate “spheres of influence” or 
interest groups.) 


THE “KINECON GROUP” 


If the term “pyramiding” is often less than adequate to grasp the com- 
plexities of a given system of intercorporate control, the word “family” 
may be similarly inadequate to encompass the intricate kinship network 
that unites a number of related officers, directors, and principal share- 
owners into a cohesive control group. The “effective kinship unit” may 
include close relatives (secondary and tertiary) and other kin outside the 
immediate family who are nevertheless essential members of the extended 
and tightly organized network that controls a given corporation. Thus, for 
example, we have identified the Cousifios as one of the two controlling. 
families in Lota-Schwager Coal. Three principal shareowners, two of whom 
were also directors, were lineal and collateral descendants of Matias 
Cousifio Jorquera, who founded the Lota Coal and Industrial Company in 
1852, None of them, however, were members of the same immediate 
family. Arturo Cousiño Lyon is the great-grandson of the founder. Gilles 
de Heeckeren, also a director of Lota, is married to Luz Lyon Cousifio, 
Arturo Cousifio’s first cousin, while Arturo von Schroeders Cousifio is a 
second cousin. However, given their direct involvement and common in- 
terests in Lota and their descent from the founding family, there can be 
little question that they constitute members of the same effective kinship 
unit. Further, de Heeckeren was president of the family investment com- 
pany named, appropriately enough, Matias Cousiño Investments; he and 


8 We use the terms “immediate family” and “primary relatives” interchangeably to 
refer to those who are in a particular individual’s two nuclear families (parents and 
siblings in the “family of orientation” and spouse and children in the “family of 
procreation”). Each primary relative will also have primary relatives, most of whom 
are not primary relatives. These are “secondary relatives”: grandparents, aunts and 
uncles, nephews and nieces, in-laws, and grandchildren. Each secondary relative, in 
turn, has primary relatives who are neither primary nor secondary relatives and who 
are termed “tertiary relatives.” These include first cousins, great-grandparents, great- 
grandchildren, great-aunts and uncles, the parents of the spouses of children, the 
spouses of uncles, aunts, nieces and nephews, etc. The system of linkages can be con- 
tinued systematically to distinguish quaternary relatives (like first cousins once re- 
moved) and quinary relatives (like second cousins). Following accepted kinship 
terminology, we refer to “all who are more remote than tertiary relatives as distant 
relatives.” For a detailed explication of these terms, see Murdock (1949, chap. 6, 
esp. pp. 91-95). Also see Ewen (1970) and Ratcliff (1973) for systematic quantitative 
analyses of intraclass kinship relationships using these concepts. 
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Arturo Cousifio were, respectively, vice-president and president of Colcura 
Agricultural and Forestry, Inc.; de Heeckeren was a director of Arauco 
Shipping, which was established by Lota Coal in 1954 as its coal carrier 
and which also shared its president, vice-president, and another director 
with Lota until its merger in 1964 with Schwager; and de Heeckeren was 
president, and Arturo Cousifio a director, of another Lota subsidiary, Lota 
Green Refractories. Thus, these close kin shared common economic inter- 
ests not only in the large coal company but in several interrelated firms. 
The kinship unit, of course, is not always quite so opaque in design: in 
“El Melón” Industrial Co., for instance, we find that the former president 
for over two decades, until his death, was Adolfo Eastman Cox, whose 
widow, Elena Cortes, was a principal shareowner, as was Elena’s sister, 
Josefina. Elena’s brother, Scipion Cortes Brown, was also a principal 
shareowner; and his son, Scipion Cortes Bryan, was a director. Another 
principal shareowner was Addie Hall, the widowed first cousin of Scipion 
Cortes Brown’s wife, Mary Bryan Hall. In addition, a principal share- 
holding was held by the Estate of Maria Teresa Brown, Scipion’s aunt. 
Here, at least, there is present a core of primary relatives from whom 
others proliferate to bring in secondary and more distant relatives. 

The Cousifios and Cortes are merely instances of a recurrent and charac- 
teristic pattern among the kinship groups that own and control the large 
corporations.® To refer to such groups as an “extended family” would 
be misleading, since this term has its own technical usage in anthropo- 
logical studies of nonliterate peoples.!? Moreover, we have here not merely 
a group of interrelated kindred, but a complex kinship unit in which 
economic interests and kinship bonds are inextricably intertwined. We term 
this effective kinship unit among those who own and control the decisive 
units of production a “kinecon group.” The concept of the kinecon group 
is meant to be class specific: where shares of large corporations have 
become the typical and decisive form of capital ownership, and the rela- 
tionship between specific ownership interests and corporate control becomes 
historically problematic, the concept of the kinecon group applies. The 


9 Our analysis of “El Melón” Industrial Enterprises led us to the conclusion that it 
was controlled by the Cortes Brown family. It is, therefore, interesting to note that 
after we had reached that conclusion, a review of the list of the largest landed estates 
in the country (for a corollary study of the relationship- between landlords and 
capitalists) revealed that the Cortes Brown family held an estate in common 
(“Communidad Cortes Brown”) named, appropriately enough, “El Melon”! It was 
located in Nogales, Valparaiso, and ranked among the 25 largest in Chile’s Central 
Valley (ICIRA 1966). 


10 The extended family refers to a composite family which unites’ several nuclear 
families through consanguinal rather than affinal kinship bonds; it ordinarily has a 
common residence and consists of three or more generations (Murdock 1948, pp. 23- 
24; 32-33). Firth (1964) has-argued that this usage of the concept for corporate lineal 
kinship groups should be retained, as has Adams (1968, p. 212). 
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corporation is the legal unit of ownership of large-scale productive property. 
The set of interrelated kin who control the corporation through their com- 
bined ownership interests and strategic representation in management 
constitute the kinecon group 1) 

The concepts of kinecon group and of intercorporate control are closely 
related: they are crucial to the theory and the investigation of the relation- 
ship between ownership and control of the large corporation that we have 
tried to demonstrate in this article: the large corporation is generally 
controlled by a set of interrelated kin through a system of intercorporate 
relationships. 


A PARADIGM FOR THE INVESTIGATION OF CORPORATE CONTROL 


Since the demonstration of the validity of this proposition requires detailed 
and systematic investigation of the kind we carried out on the largest 
corporations in Chile, the following paradigm is offered as a succinct 
guide to such research. Although many kinds of information (especially 
those critical clues and hints given by a specific juxtaposition of apparently 
unrelated bits of data) cannot be included here because they are not easily 
categorized, itemized, or counted, this paradigm will provide a useful basis 
for taking inventory of one’s research findings, filling in gaps, and assessing 
the evidence for one’s interpretations concerning the relationship between 
ownership and control of the large corporation. The following questions 
need’ to be asked. 


Who were the founders (organizers, promoters) of the corporation??? 
What kinship ties, if any, can be identified between these founders? 
1. How many of the original individual founders have traceable descen- 


11 Ordinarily, the kinecon group consists of the primary, secondary, and other relatives 
among the officers, directors, and principal shareholders whose combined individual 
and indirect (institutional) shareholdings constitute the dominant proprietary interest 
in the corporation. A kinecon group, of course, may control more than one corpora- 
tion. Therefore, any single firm under its common control may not have all or even 
most of the members of the kinecon group among its executives and principal share- 
owners. Two unrelated kinecon groups may also jointly control a corporation, as was 
true, for example of the Cousifios and Schwager heirs in Lota-Schwager Coal. The 
concepts of the kinecon group and of social class are, therefore, integrally related: 
both refer to the fusion of kinship and property systems, and it is through this fusion 
on a higher level that classes are perpetuated. People similarly located in the process 
of production and property system are more likely to associate with each other freely 
than with’ others, and, therefore, to freely intermarry. 


12“The history of every corporation has certain critical phases: organization and 
promotion, expansion, and possibly bankruptcy and reorganization” or merger, as 
Sweezy points out. “The role which certain individuals or groups play during these 
periods commonly determines their importance in more normal times. It is for this 
reason that it is so important to have a knowledge of historical facts” (National 
Resource Committee 1939; Sweezy 1953, p. 160). 
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dants among the present officers, directors, and/or principal shareowners 
of the corporation? 

2. What other enterprises were any of the original founders involved 
in at that time? Did any of the original founders have other close business 
associations at that time? 

3. Do any of these other enterprises (or their successors through merg- 
ers, etc.) appear among the present principal shareholders of the cor- 
poration? Do any of the original founders’ business associates in other 
enterprises have traceable descendants among the present officers, directors, 
and/or principal shareowners of the corporation? 


What kinship ties can be discovered between the present officers, directors, 
and principal shareowners of the corporation? Is there a specific family or 
set of immediate relatives at its core? Can other shareowners, though not 
among the largest 20, be identified who are also members of the same | 
effective kinship unit? l 

1. How many of the officers, directors, and principal shareowners are 
identifiable members of the same effective kinship unit? 

2. What rank among all shareholders and among individual sharehold- 
ers do each of these relatives have? 

3, What proportion of all stock in the corporation is held by each 
identifiable relative, and what is the combined proportion held by all of 
them? What proportion of the aggregate stock held only by the principal 
shareowners is in the hands of members of the same effective kinship unit? 
Does the evidence so far permit the provisional identification of a given 
kinship unit as the kinecon group in control of the corporation? 


Which of the corporation’s officers, directors, and principal shareowners 
are also executives and/or shareowners of any rank and size of other cor- 
porations, or firms, and/or- of banks, investment companies, insurance 
companies, and other financial institutions? Which corporations, banks, etc? 

1, Which of these interlocking individuals are identifiable members of 
the kinecon group in the original corporation? Which are not? 

2. What kinship ties are discoverable between the officers, directors, 
and principal shareowners of the original corporation and their counter- 
parts in the other corporations, banks, etc., in which they are executives 
and/or shareowners? f 

3. What are the career patterns of the officers, directors, and principal 
shareowners of the original corporation, especially those with executive 
posts and principal shareholdings in other corporations, banks, etc.? In 
particular, have any of them had long-standing associations with the other 
corporations and firms in which they are also executives and/or principal 
shareowners? 
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4. What are the career patterns of all executives and principal share- 
owners of the other firms which have direct interlocks or share common 
principal shareowners with the original corporation? Have any of them 
been associated with the original corporation in any capacity in the past? 


Which firms appear as principal shareholders, in their own name or through 
nominees, in the corporation? 


1. Are any of the executives and principal shareowners of these principal 
shareholding firms also executives and/or principal shareowners of the 
original corporation? 

2. In what capacity have any of the executives or principal share- 
owners of these principal shareholding firms been associated with the 
original corporation? 

3. In what capacity have any of the executives and/or principal share- 
owners of the original corporation been associated with any of these 
principal shareholding firms? l 


4. What kinship ties are discoverable between the executives and/or 
principal shareowners of the original corporation and those of its principal 
shareholding firms? 


Recapitulate the immediately preceding series of questions for other firms 
in which the original corporation itself can be discovered to be a principal 
sharekolder. We now have, minimally, the. following analytical types of 
corporations: 

(I) corporations and/or other kinds of firms (this phrase abbreviated 
hereafter as “companies”) which directly interlock with the original cor- 
poration; and/or (II) companies whose principal shareowners are execu- 
tives in the original corporation; and/or (III) companies whose executives 
are principal shareowners in the original corporation; and/or (IV) com- 
panies which have common principal individual and/or institutional 
shareholders with the original corporation; and/or (V) companies whose 
executives and/or principal shareowners are identifiable close relatives of 
those in the original corporation’s provisional kinecon group; and/or 
(VI) companies which are principal shareholders in the original corpora- 
tion; and/or (VII) companies in which the original corporation is itself a 
principal shareholder. 

1. Are any of the executives and/or principal shareowners of any of 
these companies also executives and/or principal shareowners of any of the 
other companies? . 

2. Do any of these companies share common institutional principal 
shareholders? ` ; 


3. Do any of these companies have executives and/or principal share- 
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owners who are close relatives of the executives and/or principal share- 
owners of any of the other companies? 

4, Are any of these companies’ principal shareholders also principal 
shareholders of any of the other companies? 


For each of the companies which appear in types I-VII, recapitulate, 
mutatis mutandis, all relevant questions (i.e., where information on critical 
interconnections is still insufficient) from the last three series of items. 


This paradigm is no mere logical exercise; it represents a schematic 
outline, in “desperate brevity” (to use Schumpeter’s apt phrase), of the 
complex research process (painstaking, tedious, detailed, and exhausting) 
that we found necessary to discover the actual controlling interests in most 
of the corporations that appeared to be under management control. The 
difficulties of such research would be compounded, of course, if, as in the 
United States, (1) access to the list of shareholdings of record (if not 
beneficial shareowners) were not publicly available, (2) the number of 
shareholdings in each corporation were far greater, (3) there were 
stringent laws against interlocks between competitors (as well as against 
other arrangements that might limit competition), (4) there were a more 
efficient internal revenue service enforcing a formally progressive personal 
income tax system, so that (5) even greater use were made of nominees, 
street names, agents, and other front men, (6) the number of principal 
shareowning or “capitalist” families and the size of the business community 
were far larger, and (7) systematic genealogical sources were less adequate. 

This paradigm, moreover, is unquestionably incomplete. Many of the 
above phases of the research process are necessarily interrelated and may 
have further prerequisites. Finally, there is no ready substitute for close 
study of the most critical phases of the history of the corporation, which 
even then may fail to reveal important information on the general policies 
of the firms and individuals involved, such as the informal (extrabureau- 
cratic or extralegal) relations between business associates. Nonetheless, 
we believe that this paradigm succinctly focuses attention on the main 
business and familial entanglements that may have to be investigated in 
order to ferret out the actual locus of control in any large corporation. 
Certainly, at the very least, research guided by this paradigm will provide 
far more systematic, detailed, reliable, and valid data on the question than 
has been gathered in research modeled after the Berle and Means now 
“classic” study. 


“NEW PRINCES” FOR OLD? 


We must turn to the question of the significance of the separation of 
ownership and control in the large corporation, a question we want to raise 
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here only in a preliminary way since it will occupy our attention fully and 
systematically in subsequent publications. We have argued in this article 
that all but one of the ostensibly management-controlled corporations was 
revealed, upon close analysis of its pattern of ownership and intercorporate 
relationships, to be under the control of identifiable minority ownership 
interests. At the outset of our discussion, we asked what might occur at the 
point at which no individual or small group any longer held a minority 
interest large enough to dominate the affairs of a large corporation. Would 
this mean the abrogation of control of the means of production by proper- 
tied interests and its appropriation by a distinct class of managers? This 
thesis was adumbrated by Berle and Means and developed by many others 
into a new class theory of capitalism. From the scarcely novel observation 
that managers might try to profit from their position, even at the expense 
of “the stockowners,”!® and that, therefore, at any given moment there 
might be a conflict between the interests of particular shareowners and 
officers and directors in a particular corporation, Berle and Means (1967) 
drew the conclusion that owners and managers in general represented 
increasingly distinct and opposed groups in capitalist society: with the 
breakup of the “old unity that was private enterprise,” they argued, it 
became “evident that we are dealing not only with distinct but often 
opposing groups, ownership on the one side, control on the other—a 
-control which tends to move further and further away from ownership 
and ultimately to lie in the hands of management itself, a management 
capable of perpetuating its own position, The concentration of economic 
power separate from ownership has, in fact, created economic empires, and 
has delivered these empires into the hands of a new form of absolutism, 
relegating ‘owners’ to the position of those who supply the means whereby 
the new princes may exercise their power” (p. 116). 

Are these “new princes” and the old owners of capital really “distinct 
but often opposing groups”? A close look at the single large corporation 
we classified as management controlled might be instructive. 

The Petroleum Company of Chile (COPEC) was the model of a so called 
management-controlled corporation: its shareholders numbered 17,118, 
and the largest individual shareholder held only 0.9% of the stock; the 
largest institutional holding. was only 1.3% of all shares. The combined 
holdings of all nine officers and directors amounted to only 1.2%, and 
their composition was highly professional: four of the seven directors as 
well as the vice-president were civil engineers; the president and two direc- 
tors were attorneys; another director apparently began his career with the 
firm as a lower-level administrator and worked his way up over the decades. 


13 “Negligence and profusion,” Adam Smith wrote in 1776 in the Wealth of Nations, 
“must always prevail’ among the managers of joint-stock companies, since they 
manage “other people’s money than their own.” 
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However, COPEC’s officers and directors were not merely “professional 
managers.” Though their holdings were small in proportion to the total, 
since the corporation’s holdings were widely dispersed, several had abso-. 
lutely large holdings: three had holdings in COPEC worth well over 
E°100,000, and two more over E°75,000; the three largest of these holdings 
ranked 12, 23, and 29 among all shareholdings. It is true that the aggre- 
gate holdings of these five executives came to only 1.1% and even com- 
bined with the minor holdings of the other four executives to only 1.2%, 
of the outstanding shares; but their combined holdings gave them the 
second largest bloc in the corporation, outranked only by the 1.3% holding 
of IBEC. In addition, one of the directors, Carlos Vial Infante, was the 
first cousin of the twenty-first ranking shareholder, who held 0.3% of 
COPEC’s stock; Vial also was the director (and former president) of Chile’s 
fourth largest commercial bank, the South American Bank, which ranked 
tenth in COPEC, with 0.5% of the shares. The brother of general manager, 
Manuel Zafiartu Campino, ranked twenty-eighth among all shareholders 
in COPEC, with 0.2% of the stock, though he himself had only a token 
holding. Thus, the total proportion of the shares that COPEC’s managers 
could vote, if they cooperated, came to 2.2% and formed the single largest 
bloc in the corporation. This scarcely was a management which could 
properly be characterized as opposed to ownership. 

Further, aside from their ownership interests in COPEC per se, several 
of the executives were clearly important property owners in their own 
right, and/or represented important propertied interests, and/or had close 
relatives who were principal shareowners in other top corporations. Vial, 
for example, personally owned close to E°200,000 worth of stock in other 
corporations and was also the president of the South American Steamship 
Company, in which his family and associates had the dominant minority 
interest. Francisco Bulnes Correa, COPEC’s president, whose modest hold- 
ings in COPEC were worth only E°85,657 and whose other stock was 
worth a mere E°13,203, owned one of Chile’s 25 largest agrarian estates 
whose tax-assessed valuation was E°305,656 in 1961, the only year for 
which such information was available to us. At a conservative estimate, 
inflation would have tripled the estate’s assessed valuation (itself well 
below the market value) by 1964, Bulnes was also a director of the Mort- 
gage Bank (Santiago), Chile’s largest private long-term agricultural credit 
institution; sat on the boards of W. R. Grace of Chile and two other top 
Grace subsidiaries; and had been the attorney and representative of Grace 
for at least two decades. Carlos Alessandri Altamirano, a director whose 
stock in COPEC was worth only E°8,717 and whose total personal stock 
worth came only to E°27,700,14 had five relatives who were principal 


14 Readers. are reminded that when we refer to an individual’s “total stock worth,” 
this includes only the market worth of shares held, in his own name, and only in one 
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shareowners in other top corporations; and the family of one of his first 
cousins had controlling interests in two of the top 37 corporations. Of 
COPEC’s nine executives, five had a combined total of 13 relatives who 
were individually principal shareowners in other top corporations. In- 
deed, four of the executives had seven relatives between them who ranked 
among the country’s 500 largest individual owners of capital, or “top 
investors.”15 Julio Duran Neumann, the director who held COPEC’s 
twelfth largest shareholding, had no identifiable relatives among principal 
shareowners elsewhere. All told, therefore, six of COPEC’s managers had 


clear-cut and significant personal ties to ownership of the means of 
production. 


In addition, the president and three directors were part of the same 
overlapping and intertwining group of propertied kin: Carlos Vial’s niece 
was married to the son of Walter Muller Hess; and Vial’s son-in-law was 
a first cousin, once removed, of Francisco Bulnes, as well as the brother- 
in-law of a first cousin of Carlos Alessandri. That Vial, who was appar- 


or more of the top 37 national and 11 foreign nonfinancial corporations, or 16 largest 
commercial banks, covered in this study. The worth of stock held by family holding 
companies, foundations, or other indirect means is not included; nor is stock held 
in other companies in the individual’s name. 


15 We calculated the combined market worth of the shareholdings in all of the top 
37 national and top 11 foreign corporations and the 16 largest commercial banks, 
which were owned by two types of individual shareholders: (1) any individual who 
ranked among the 25 largest shareholders in any one of these banks or corporations, 
(2) any individual who owned a single block of shares worth at least E°50,000 in 
any one of these banks or corporations. All such individuals whose combined stock 
worth, calculated in this way, exceeded E°100,000 were ranked and defined as “top 
investors.” Of the nearly 173,000 shareholders in these banks and corporations, 502 
qualified as “top investors.” At the average trading rate that year of E°2.70 = US 
$1.00, E°100,000 in 1964 market worth of stock was the equivalent of roughly $37,000. 
Even in the United States this represents a rather sizable sum. In 1962, the most 
comparable date for which systematic information is available, roughly 90% 
of all consumer units in the population of the United States had a total wealth of 
less than $37,000, including all liquid assets, checking and saving accounts, and 
“investments,” such as real estate, stocks, and bonds (Projector and Weiss 1966). 
No comparable figures on wealth distribution are available for Chile. Some sense of 
the orders of magnitude involved, however, may be given by the following: the 
minimum legal daily wage in industry in 1964 was E°2.4; in agriculture, depending 
on the zone, it ranged from E°1.7 to E°3.2, averaging E°1.9 daily (CORFO 1966, 
p. 105). Simple arithmetic shows that, if an industrial worker regularly earned 
precisely the minimum wage, worked every day of the year, lived on air, and saved 
every cent he earned, it would take him about 115 years to save E°100,000 (not 
allowing for inflation). It would take a peasant somewhat longer. To be less facetious, 
the median family income in 1964 was roughly E°225 monthly; assuming no work 
days lost and the same monthly income throughout the year, the median annual 
family income would have been about E°2,700 in 1964. Readers are invited to make 
their own calculations as to how long it would take this “typical family” to earn 
_{not save) the sum of E°100,000. In 1964, only 6.1% of all families received a 
monthly income exceeding E°1,000; only 1.5% received at least E°1,500 monthly 
(CORFO 1966, p. 108). 
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ently COPEC’s most powerful director, stood at the center of this executive 
kinship network was probably not coincidental. , 

Aside from these social characteristics of COPEC’s managers, the inter- 
ests of specific large institutional investors necessarily impinged on their 
conduct: three of Chile’s “Big Five” commercial banks, plus two national 
and (one foreign) investment companies and a major foreign bank, ranked 
among COPEC’s 10 largest shareholders. The officers and directors of 
COPEC would have had to perform their management functions creditably 
and profitably on behalf of the common interests of these financial institu- 
tions (despite these institutions’ competing interests elsewhere) or be 
replaced or abandoned. Under these circumstances, the conduct of 
COPEC’s executives, whatever their own class situation or. personal 
motives, could not differ fundamentally from that of their EEGEN 
in corporations that were owner controlled. 

In short, the close examination of the situation in COPEC, the one large 
corporation in the top 37 which our research did not reveal to be controlled 
by a single identifiable ownership interest, has raised several questions of 
general theoretical relevance that have to be answered concerning “the 
separation of ownership and control.” Certainly we should not preclude 
the possibility that large corporations could in fact, become so large that 
they would not ordinarily be controlled by specific minority ownership 
interests. This does.not necessarily mean, though, that power has passed 
from the old “economic royalists” to these new princes of the managerial 
realm. Without a systematic analysis of the social attributes, associations, 
and interests of these new princes, we cannot even know whether they 
are “new,” or—even if new—whether they have merely become new mem- 
bers of the old, but reorganized, “business nobility” (see Baltzell 1966). 


BRUTAL VERIFICATION 


It is appropriate here to discuss the actions taken by the Allende govern- 
ment with respect to the large corporations. In March 1973 the government 
sent to parliament a bill on social ownership that contained a list of 90- 
firms in which the public interest was declared to be central, 41 of which 
had already been intervened or had their plants requisitioned, and all of 
which the government had slated for expropriation and “incorporation into 
the area of social property.” Of the top 37 corporations included in our 
study, 19 appear to have been untouched as of mid-June 1972.18 Even 


16 Of a list of the presumably 50 largest nonfinancial corporations in Chile with 
which we began this study, excluding the American mining companies’ wholly-owned 
subsidiaries, 37 turned out to be majority owned by Chilean private investors and 
11 by foreign investors; and two had dissolved by the time our study commenced. 
“Intervention” and “requisition” refer to the temporary assumption of management 
of a firm, as prescribed by law in many countries of Latin America, under specified 
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among the 18 affected, the significance of the changes was not clear. The 
largest nationalized firm was Pacific Steel Co. (CAP); it had already been 
a mixed enterprise, in which the dominant minority interest was held by 
the government’s development agency (CORFO), long before Allende’s 
election. The same was true of Tamaya Mining, which was nationalized 
through stock purchase. Eleven other firms of the top 37 were either 
requisitioned or intervened, and it would have taken no more than an 
executive order (if legality had been the only issue) for them to be 
returned to private ownership. One, the giant Tierra del Fuego Cattle Co., 
had itself not been intervened, though much of its cattle lands had been 
expropriated under former President Eduardo Frei’s 1967 agrarian reform 
law. The remaining four of the 18 affected had been requisitioned by the 
government in direct response to workers’ seizures of these corporations’ 
main plants. Therefore, although Allende had made it clear.that he was 
seriously committed to putting through a “peaceful transition to socialism,” 
the question was open as to how seriously the social existence and economic 
base of the business community actually had been threatened by his 
government’s actions. 


That the business community itself perceived its existence to be at stake, 
however, can scarcely be denied. As the Allende government continued to 
implement its platform and gained in popularity in the process (it increased 
its representation in municipal governments and the national parliament, 
the latter in elections in April 1973), the Right went on the offensive. The 
dominant “reform” leadership of the Christian’ Democratic party and the 
National party (a fusion of the former Liberal and Conservative parties 
representing bankers, large merchants, industrialists, and large landowners) 
made common cause. They formed a relatively cohesive “Federation of 
Democracy” in opposition to the government. Business, trade, employers, 
and professional associations became organizational centers of resistance 
to socialist policies. Neighborhood associations and rightist paramilitary 
organizations (particularly “Patria y Libertad”) were formed in many 
areas to counter worker and peasant militancy and to carry out anti- 
government activities. Prominent business leaders called for the military 
to intervene to save the nation from “chaos,” and many reportedly were 
directly involved in the planning and organization not only of the massive 
lockouts of October 1972 and the fall of 1973, but of seditious activities, 


conditions. The Allende government took over most firms under legislation dating 
back to August 30, 1932, in Decree~-Law No. 520. Despite subsequent modifications, 
the law granted the executive considerable powers of intervention in the economy, 
- including taking over private firms under certain conditions: when production was 
paralyzed; when goods of “primary necessity” were not being produced in the 
“quantity, quality, and conditions determined by the President of the Republic”: 
when “unjustifiable breaks” occurred in the “normal rhythm of production, producing 
deficiencies in the provision of the population,” and so forth. 
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including the successful military putsch of September 11, 1973, which 
destroyed one of the few remaining parliamentary democracies in the 
world 37 


This article, part of a larger study in progress for the past half-decade, 
thus appears in print at a time which gives it simultaneously an air of 
unreality and of poignantly immediate social relevance. For, in the face 

‘of the promise in Chile of creating a genuinely “post-capitalist society” 
via the unprecedented route of constitutional amendment, presidential 
leadership, and parliamentary legislation under a Socialist government, the 
unity of interests and common class situation of the owners and managers 
of the large corporations became revealed with brutal clarity. Within 10 
days after the putsch, and while massive violent repression of Chile’s 
citizenry was still occurring, the new regime returned some 350 plants 
that had been taken into the public sector, to their former owners and 
managers (New York Times, September 30, 1973, sec. 4, p. 14; Latin 
America, September 28, 1973, p. 311). Whereas even rightist Christian 
‘Democratic leaders who had at first approved the putsch and announced 
their support for the military regime quickly began to distance themselves 
(at least by indirection) from the junta, the National party was “enthu- 
siastic about the new regime.’!® Sergio Onofre Jarpa Reyes, president of 
the National party, “had nothing but good to speak of the government .. . 
and clearly saw his own party as the nucleus of a ‘popular national move- 
ment’ to put political flesh on the military regime” with the slogan: 
“discipline, order, and work” (Latin America, September 28, 1973, p. 311). 
Jorge Fontaine, president of the “powerful National Confederation of 


17 Analysis of the historical background and events of the Allende government may 
be found in Steenland (1973); Zeitlin (1973); Zimbalist and Stallings (1973). The 
immediate background of the coup is traced in North American Congress on Latin 
America (NACLA) (1973); the coup and its immediate aftermath is reported ac- 
curately in successive issues of Newsweek (esp. September 24, October 1, and October 
8, 1973) and Latin America (September 28 ff.). The early reports in the New York 
Times were generally not adequate or comprehensive. Le Monde has the fullest and 
most detailed coverage of events (also see Birns 1973; Stern 1973). 


18 Thus, Patricio Aylwin, the Christian Democratic party’s (PDC) former presi- 
dent and one of its founders, declared that “nobody, even if he disposes of armed 
force, can impose a constitutional system behind the backs of the people, which is 
where sovereignty lies,” and “political parties cannot be suppressed by simple decree.” 
Christian Democrats, he said, would collaborate with the new regime only “insofar as 
the government does not take the road of totalitarianism and reaction” and attempt, 
under “ultra-right” auspices to “establish in Chile a permanent model of a dictatorial 
and reactionary type” (“Chile: A Corporate State in the Making?” p. 311). Unfortu- 
nately, such compunctions and reservations by Aylwin and his fellow PDC leaders 
appeared only after their initial approval of the putsck and their many calls for 
military intervention, when they found themselves excluded from power rather than 
having the reins of government handed over to them by the military after it crushed 
the Unidad Popular government. Former president Frei, at this writing, has not yet 
publicly stated anything but approval of the military regime. 
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Production and Commerce, an association of Chile’s economic elite, in- 
cluding the Chamber of Commerce, the National Mining Society, the 
National Manufacturer’s Association, the Chilean Builders Association 
and the National Farm Bureau,” characterized the putsch and its after- 
math as “a struggle for freedom.” Fontaine and leaders of other “elite 
pressure groups” and employer and trade associations “are quick to claim 
they played the ‘determining’ role in the overthrow of the Allende regime 
and clearly expect returns” (New York Times, October 28, 1973, sec. 4, 
p. 7). Several leading members of families whom we show in this study to 
control some of the largest corporations, have been identified reliably as 
active participants in planning for Allende’s overthrow by the military.1® 


19 Particularly active in the opposition against the Allende government, even before 
Allende’s inauguration which they attempted to abort, were major figures from the 
Matte and Edwards families—this much, at least, has been relatively well docu- 
mented (Church Report 1973; NACLA 1972). The Mattes, as this study shows, 
control at least two of the “top 37” corporations in our study; as we show elsewhere, 
they, and several interrelated families, particularly the Claros and Vials, formed a 
powerful segment of the capitalist class. Similarly, the Edwards family was deeply 
involved in the leadership of the anti-Allende opposition and directly implicated in 
ITT plans to provoke military intervention; the family’s publications continued, 
with increasing openness, to advocate sedition and antigovernment military action 
until the very eve of the military putsch. The reporter for the Edwards-owned El 
Mercurio was the only newsman permitted by the junta to view Allende’s body after 
his death on September 11, 1973 (not even Allende’s widow was permitted to view 
her dead husband’s body); and El Mercurio was the only major daily newspaper 
permitted to publish, virtually without interruption, even as the massive repression of 
Chile’s citizenry was underway. Agustin Edwards Eastman, who had immediately left 
for the United States to assume an international vice-presidency with Pepsico in 
New York upon Allende’s inauguration (Ratcliff 1972), and Arturo Matte Larrain, 
` the octogenarian head of the Matte family interests and brother-in-law of former 
Chilean president, Jorge Alessandri, were among those named—in the now infamous 
“ITT memos” (reprinted in NACLA 1972), originally discovered and published by 
Jack Anderson, and in the careful investigation conducted by the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Multinational Corporations (Church Report 1973)—as principal co- 
conspirators with ITT officials in Chile, against the Allende government. ITT officials 
were in constant consultation with the CIA, through William V. Broe, chief of the 
CIA’s Clandestine Services, Western Hemisphere Division. Throughout, the “thesis” 
(Broe’s phrase) of their discussions was “a plan to create economic chaos” in order 
to justify military intervention (Church Report 1973, p. 10). Hal Hendrix, an ITT 
operative in Latin America (and former Scripps-Howard correspondent), after “a 
meeting with Arturo Matte at his residence Sunday (September 13 [1970]),” reported 
to E. J. Gerrity, ITT senior vice-president, that one of the key points agreed on 
was the need for a “constitutional way out” to stop Allende “that doesn’t preclude 
violence—-spontaneous or provoked. A constitutional solution [sic!], for instance, 
could result from massive internal disorders, strikes, urban and rural warfare. This 
would morally justify an armed forces intervention for an indefinite period.” Hendrix 
reported, however, that “The Marxists will not be provoked. ‘You can spit in their 
face in the street,’ Matte said, ‘and they'll say thank you’” (NACLA 1972, pp. 8-9, 
reprint of ITT memorandum of September 17, 1970). The scenarios for creating 
economic difficulties through domestic and international financial institutions with- 
holding credit, for penetrating the armed forces, for providing a “moral justification” 
for military intervention through the creation of mass confrontations and massive 
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Paradoxically, then, the recent social history of Chile makes it all the more 
clear how critical the theoretical issues addressed here are for an under- 
standing of social reality under capitalism. 
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The unusual social aspects of parachuting provide a rich potential for 
sociological study. Within a few moments, the highly integrated col- 
lectivity that has dominated its individual members (prejump phase) 
changes drastically into a tenuous, anomic social situation that gives 
rise to a very egocentric individuality followed by a return to the 
former state (postjump phase). This bipolarity of parachuting pro- 
vides a rare opportunity to study a nearly ideal-typical manifestation 
of extreme opposite social forms contained within an organizational 
setting. The sequence of the three phases of the jump, and the dialec- 
tical relationship among them, is analyzed here in terms of personal 
regression leading to social regression, and vice versa. The ambiva- 
lence of these relationships becomes evident in the functional analysis 
of parachuting’s radical implications for individuals as well as for the 
group and the larger (military) organization. 


INTRODUCTION 


Parachuting is a most compelling experience. Even the elaborate myth that 
revolves around this thrilling act is a somewhat understated and distorted 
testimony of its dramatic nature.? The drama of parachuting, the result of 
the intense emotions and rich symbolism associated with the act, explains 
its role in popular images, as well as its suitability for academic study. The 
literature dealing with jumping, though quite extensive, lies mainly in the 
sphere of psychology, undoubtedly because the traditional view of para- 
chuting is that of an individual act par excellence. In this paper, I offer a 
sociological analysis, the aim of which is not to argue against the psycho- 
logical studies of parachuting, but to complement them by pointing out the 
act’s social aspects and the two-way relationship that exists between its 


Eprror’s Nore: In the days that we were preparing this manuscript for publication, 
the author was with his paratroop unit on the front lines in the post—cease fire period 
of the Yom Kippur War. 


1 This study is based on open-ended interviews with about three dozen parachutists, on 
long observation of jumping in both the United States and Israel, and on my own 
experience as a combat paratrooper and a sport skydiver. It is a revised version of part 
of my M.A, thesis submitted to the Department of Sociology, University of Chicago, 
summer 1972. I wish to thank Professors M. Janowitz and B. Schwartz for their very 
helpful encouragement, instruction, and criticism. 


2 Most of the jumpers I interviewed stressed that any attempt to communicate their 
experience will necessarily detract from its power and uniqueness. Many of them 
compared it to the case of a woman giving birth—something you have to experience 
in order to fully understand. 
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psychological components and its social context. This context includes ` 
elements of the jump situation (the state in the aircraft), the jumper’s 
primary group (the company of paratroopers), the institution to which he 
belongs (the army), and the broader social and cultural milieus. The 
introduction of these social dimensions into the study of parachuting is 
indispensable for understanding it. Furthermore, this approach helps us to 
see its uniqueness, for it is a nearly ideal expression of some classical issues 
concerning the relationship between the individual and the group. ~ 

A survey of the literature on jumping yields two principal motifs, both 
characteristically “psychological,” that partially explain the researchers’ 
as well as the participants’ attraction to parachuting. The first motif deals 
with the extremity and the type of the emotional excitement involved in 
parachuting: the exhilarating enthusiasm on the one hand, and the fear and ` 
stress on the other. It is certainly the second factor, that of emotional 
stress, that is the main focus of academic and practical attention. Jumping 
offers an excellent opportunity to study “the problem of anxiety” and 
individual behavior under stress. There are also some brief references to 
collective behavior under stress in the case of parachuting.’ 

Of special interest is the juxtaposition of extreme fear and pleasure and 
enthusiasm. The peculiar relationship between these opposite types of in- 
tense emotional arousal is a characteristic of action. Indeed, parachuting 
is an excellent example of “stress seeking” or “action seeking,” a puzzling 
hiiman phenomenon which was recognized long ago and is still intriguing, 
since it is apparently incongruent with conventional conceptions of be- 
havior. Hedonistic and equilibrium models, for example, tend to view men 
as beings who seek pleasure and routine while trying to avoid states of 
emotional arousal in general and of fear and stress in particular. Yet the 
example of the enthusiastic jumpers challenges this popular belief; they 
love thrilling action and actively seek it. It should be emphasized that this 
fundamental issue of the nature of man, to which the study of parachuting 


3 See, for example, Basowitz et al. (1955), an interdisciplinary study of the stress and 
anxiety created in paratroop training. For a psychopathological study of the effects of 
the stress involved in parachuting, see Kepecs (1944). For a study of jump training in 
a military context, see Stauffer et al. (1949). Obviously some of the literature which 
relates to other sky activities (like flying), or thrilling sports (like auto racing), or 
some aspects of combat experience is of relevance here (e.g., Bond 1952). 


4 See, for example, Lopez-Reyes (1971), especially the chapter on “Air-borne Training 
and Group Dynamics,” as well as Basowitz et al. (1955) and Klausner (1968). 


5 Klausner (1967) found that, at any given point during the jump, fear and enthu- 
siasm are negatively correlated, His thesis is that both fearful and pleasant forms of 
arousal draw upon the same energy pool, and that during the different phases of the 
act the pain is transformed into pleasure, and vice versa. His interpretation of the 
apparent paradox of “stress seeking” as found in parachuting is based on the assump- 
tion of a common emotional reservoir of excitement which may be experienced as 
pain or pleasure depending upon the intensity of arousal and upon cognitive apppraisal. 
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can contribute much, is not only of psychological relevance but is also 
related in many ways to sociology.® 

The second principal motif revolves around the rich symbolic significance 
with which parachuting is charged. First, this motif obviously results from 
the intense emotions that accompany the act, especially fear, Hence, jump- 
ing stands for a terrifying experience, and jumpers represent courageous 
characters, though undoubtedly “nuts.” Yet jumping captures the imagina- 
tion, of many who are fascinated, if not obsessed, by the idea of diving 
into the sky. As such, parachuting is a realization of an old dream, Here 
we find the second characteristic of parachuting which accounts for its 
symbolic significance: it is a fulfillment of an ancient wish that expresses 
man’s desire for mastery over nature. Inherent in jumping is a rebellion 
against fundamental laws believed to govern man and his environment, 
a challenge of a very basic cosmic law: gravity. It is also commonly 
believed to be a challenge of a basic law of human nature that regards 
man as pleasure seeking and pain or fear evading, assuming that stability, 
comfort, and safety are preferred to falling, stress, and real physical danger. 
Naturally, the two laws allegedly violated in parachuting are closely con- 
nected; combined they form an inexorable fate which is defied by the 
jumper. : 

Another basis for ascribing parachuting symbolic meaning is the nature 
of the particular activities performed during the act and the specific 
articles involved. Certainly falling in space is the first of these items 
charged with symbolism. Among the others are: the landing or rather the 
tough crashing into the earth; the state of being harnessed; the cycles of 
gradually increasing excitement to a climactic point and then a relief. 
These features excite the imagination of observers, especially psycho- 
analysts, who compare parachuting to the sexual act. Psychoanalysts also 
see jumping as somewhat analogous to both (the trauma of) birth and 
the wish to return to earth (the mother). The act is also related to the fear 
of castration and to the “counterphobic attitude.” At any rate, the psycho- 
analytic studies of the subject tend to stress its regressive aspects, tracing 
back to early infantile experiences, mainly those of a narcissistic nature.” 

These two motifs of the kind and extremity of emotions and of the 
symbolism involved summarize two principal aspects of parachuting. How- 
ever, my own experience as a parachutist and interviews with others con- 


6 For sociological studies which analyze social behavior in terms of “action” or deal 
directly with “action seeking,” see, for example, Veblen (1934, pp. 212-331), Goffman 
(1967), Klausner (1968), Gans (1962), and Miller (1958). 


7 Direct references to the symbolic significance of parachuting can be found in Farrell 
(1967), Klausner (1967), Lopez-Reyes (1971), and Kepecs (1944). For general 
psychological theories of relevance to the subject, see Balint (1959), Fenichel (1939), 
and Freud ([1910] 1955; [1936] 1959; [1914] 1963). 
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vince me that the study of the subject is not complete without a third 
essential aspect which grasps some of the essence of the phenomenon and 
accounts for its uniqueness and power; it also suggests a new point of view 
for sociological study. It is the bipolaric nature of parachuting, the fact 
that it involves diametrically opposed extremes. Though jumping is a 
compact experience of only a few moments, it contains extremely intense 
psychological as well as social states of opposing nature. Obviously we are 
interested not only in the mere containment of opposite poles but also in 
the complexity of their interrelationships.. 

First, there is the: sound of the experience. One hears the terribly loud 
monotonous noise of the vibrating plane and the sharp whisper of the air 
while free falling and then the deadly silence after the canopy opens. An- 
other contrast is the wonderful feeling at the time of the exit of mobility 
and lightness, of diving like a meteor and then hovering softly, descending 
slowly, and being carried gently by the wind in infinite time and space. 
- It differs not just from the weight and mass of which we are so conscious 
on the ground, but especially from the feeling of overweightness, clumsi- 
ness, and immobility imposed by the parachute and the arrangements. in 
the aircraft that we experience just before the dive. 

Another contrast especially inherent in military parachuting, on which 
I will focus in this paper, is the one between a very intense social state 
which characterizes the situation in the plane and a state of extreme 
individualism that occurs in the air after the exit. Membership in a highly 
integrated collectivity whose very compelling social structure absolutely 
dominates its members, if, in fact, it does not ignore their individuality, 
changes into a more tenuous anomic marginal state which gives rise to 
highly egocentric individuality, characterized by an autonomous and potent 
self, vain and narcissistic though somewhat bewildered. This dramatic 
shift is followed by another one, a return to the first condition. As such, 
parachuting provides a rare opportunity to observe, almost simultaneously, ` 
first the functioning of social forces in a situation where they find an 
almost “ideal-typical” manifestation, and then where they are absent 
altogether. ‘ 


81 would like to note emphatically that, although I may tend to speak in terms of 
parachuting in general, there are different kinds of jumping which should be carefully 
distinguished. The main distinction must be made between military and sport jumping. 
The essential technical variance (e.g., automatic opening of the canopy versus manual 
pulling of a ripcord, exiting from a relatively large aircraft versus a small one, etc.) 
does not exhaust the difference between the two. In fact, more important for the 
purpose of the present study is the distinction between the organizational setting 
which characterizes military parachuting and the more anarchic nature of sport para- 
‘chuting. My observations are based more on the military case, especially the Israeli 
aspect, to which I will mainly address myself. Hopefully, the context will make clear 
the kind of jumping discussed. In fact, I will try to trace the distinct sociological 
implications of these basically technica] differences. 
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An integral part of parachuting in general and of military parachuting in 
particular is an elaborate ritual that starts with the preparations on the 
ground and reaches its climax in the air before the exit. It is an intricate 
series of detailed and highly standardized actions, the significance of 
which goes far beyond its obvious strict instrumental value. However, the 
technical importance of the ritual cannot be underestimated. The entire 
procedure serves to guarantee smooth and safe performance of this tech- 
nically complicated act that exerts so much pressure on the individual. 
Even a minor deviation from the exact code might result in fatal injury. 
But the ritual has a broader, latent significance. It reminds us of the 
rituals of primitive societies treated extensively by anthropologists who 
emphasize their function in strengthening the solidarity of the immediate 
group and its integration into the broader social order, as well as its role 
in encouraging individual members in times of crisis or stress H i 
The nature of the prejump ritual is illustrated by a few examples ob- 
served in military parachuting in the Israeli army.t? For instance, like a 
religious one, this ritual has its own high priests, the instructors. Their 
position is not challenged, even by high-ranking officers who jump; after 
all, they hold the power of life and death. No one can mistake the instruc- 
tors for other jumpers. They are the only ones who are not obviously 
nervous. They are relaxed and make a point of showing it. They are 
distinguished by a special uniform, a clean white garment which makes 
them appear very light. This lightness is reinforced by the special jaunty 
way of walking that they affect. Their appearance supports their image, 
which tends to be that of healthy, good-looking, and fearless men, the 
incarnation of virility as evident also in the popular stories about their 
sexual prowess. Interestingly, they also have an almost absolute monopoly 
over relations with the women in the camp.!! In fact, females are impor- 
tant in this ritual. They add a mystic and romantic touch. Each parachute 
is prepared for jumping by a girl who attaches her name to it before she 
hands it to the parachutist. In addition to the obvious functional reason 
for this, it gives the jumper some reassuring yet fatalistic feeling of an 
intimate, critical tie with a woman who is actually unknown to him. 


9 For a critical review of two classical theories of ritual (Malinowski’s and Radcliff- 
Brown’s) which also explains the mutuality of the latent functions of increasing inte- 
gration and decreasing anxiety, see Homans (1941). 


10 The observations of jumpers in this section are mainly about novices, although the 
differences between the experience of veterans and novices are not crucial, since, to 
some extent, each jump repeats the experiences of the first one. 


11 This image of the instructors reminds us of the father figure in the primal horde 
scene. In fact, the resemblance between the prejump situation and the primitive social 
state goes beyond this point, as will be shown later. 
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By contrast, regular jumpers look somewhat ridiculous. Their clumsy 
shape, subject to so many jokes, reinforces their feeling of shameful 
inferiority created by being harnessed to the big, heavy parachute that: 
makes mobility without help practically impossible. Moreover, their uni- 
form dress and equipment guarantee that they all look alike. Their shiny 
helmets, the ripcords struck from their backs and connected to the central 
static line, the orderly symmetrical lines they form, combine to create a 
kaleidoscopic scene. Lights and colors are also important here. On the 
one hand, the camouflaged khaki and the dim illumination of the interior 
of the plane blur the scene and mystify the experience; on the other hand, 
green and red electric flashes, symbolically so important, change as in a 
psychedelic show. All eyes are focused upon the small green bulb above 
the exit door, watching anxiously as if waiting for their fate to be an- 
nounced, the moment of truth to come.!” 

The ritual is structured not only visually but audibly. To add to the 
loud monotonous hypnotizing noise of the engines, the jumpers “sing a 
chorus” of ecstatic rhythmic shouting under the leadership of the chief 
instructor, to “encourage” the plane when taking off. Frequent orders are 
repeated loudly again and again by every single jumper to insure their 
being heard over the noise of the engine. Another dimension of this ritual 
involves the various objects, such as the special jump boots to which so 
much superstitution is attached that they have become fetishes. Other 
elements are the repetition of the same old macabre jokes or practical 
tricks, Another is the ceremonial dance performed solely by the instructors, 
who open the door and then, in an erotic way, peer up to the sky and 
down to the ground, half their body outside the plane, as if teasing the 
gods. Afterward comes the last circle made by the plane; the detailed 
checking of the equipment; the special way of moving toward the door 
with one leg always in front of the other; and finally the exit. 

Arriving at the open door, the jumper is given no choice. He is violently 
pushed by the instructors regardless of his impulses. He is being kicked 
out of the plane both in the literal and in the figurative sense. In the 
process of this ritual, the individual enters a sort of trance; he regresses 
into a state of nonselfhood, identifying fully with the group and its leaders. 
Simultaneously, the solidarity of the group increases and its power to 
control the members becomes almost unlimited. The individual is manipu- 
lated and made to act in a way unlikely under other circumstances. 
Inherent here is the two-way relationship between the prejump and the 
jump phases, parallel to the two latent functions of the ritual: manipulating 


12 For an analysis of the exit point in terms of the “moment of truth,” see Lopez- 
Reyes (1971, pp. 179-81). 
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the individual to help him overcome his fears and tensions, on the one 

: hand, and increasing group solidarity, on the other hand. The two functions 
are interwoven: the fear of the prospective jump contributes to the integra- 
tion of the group, while the solidarity preceding the jump makes perfor- 
mance possible in spite of the fear. 


The first element in this dialectical process, the effect of anxiety on group 
solidarity, is a popular motif in the literature, especially in studies of small — 
groups in combat situations or in artificially created laboratory situations. 
It is argued that the need for reassurance aroused by external danger can 
only be fully satisfied in a state of strong group solidarity, either directly, 
through interaction with fellow members of the group,! or indirectly, 
through group leadership. The implications of these studies are highly 
relevant to parachuting. This proposition is supported by the fact that 
various phenomena observed in parachuting bear striking resemblance to 
_ observations described in the literature. One example is the intense ex- 
change of past experiences before boarding the plane. Another is the 
attraction of the novices to the more experienced jumpers who willingly 
communicate their thoughts. The obvious voyeuristic glances of jumpers 
attempting to sense each other’s inner feelings is another example, as well 


13 A few group reassurance mechanisms (Janis 1968) which enable the jumpers to 
adapt to severe stresses stimulated by the prospect of jumping will be mentioned here. 
First, the fear-ridden individual can minimize the damage to his self-esteem by per- 
ceiving that other men, confronted with essentially the same problem, are equally 
frightened. Second, sincere expression of one’s anxiety in the presence of empathetic 
comrades brings emotional rapport. Third, intimate communication among spontaneous 
comrades may have a corrective effect on one’s appraisals of the real external danger. 
A similar effect of intimate group interaction has to do with the appraisal of the 
appropriate emotional reaction rather than of external reality (Shacter 1964; Klausner 
` 1968). The cognition which guides the perception of the type and intensity of the 
emotions so much aroused before the jump is based on various situational] clues, mainly 
the perceived feelings of one’s comrades. Here we find other evidence for the impor- 
tance .of the relationship between anxiety and solidarity. We see not only that anxiety 
leads people to seek each other’s close presence so as to better cope with their fear, 
thus enhancing solidarity, but also that solidarity is indirectly enhanced -by a process 
of interpretation based on (verbal and nonverbal) communication, which has a sort 
of contagious effect and works toward leveling personal experiences and homogenizing 
the social situation. 


14 This argument, adjusted by Janis (1968) to group dynamics under conditions of 
external (wartime) danger and applied here to the case of parachuting, was originally 
presented hy Freud ([1936} 1959). It is suggested that exposure to danger reactivates 
infantile separation anxiety. This leads in turn to increased interest in intimate 
affiliation with the primary group ‘and especially with significant persons who can 
provide affection and reassurance. This “fear-ridden type of dependency is likely to 
develop toward any authority figures who are perceived to be in a position to increase 
or decrease their chances of warding off the danger” (Janis 1968, p. 82). The percep- 
tion of potential danger and the increased anxiety bring about regressive unconscious 
transference reactions toward the idealized leader who, as a parent surrogate, “provides 
the main impetus to a group sharing common ideals and standards of conduct” 
(Janis 1968, p. 82). 
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as the rapid spread of rumors which affect everybody and tend to standard- 
ize individual experiences. Furthermore, the “danger-control authorities” 
in the dangerous and anxiety-arousing situation are unmistakably the 
instructors or the jump masters, whose power is, typically enough, over- 
estimated and whose expressions of approval or disapproval become highly 
significant. l 


Prejump Anxiety 


These diffuse effects of anxiety are not the only ones contributing to 
solidarity. There is the very practical necessity for close cooperation. 
While this is true for any dangerous situation, it is especially so for 
parachuting because of its specific technical nature. Orders, -for instance, 
can only be transmitted from one end of the aircraft to the other if each 
individual repeats them exactly to the person sitting behind him, since ` 
the noise coming through the open doors is deafening. This results in a 
spirit of cooperation and intense awareness of belonging to one and the 
same whole. Another example is found in the fact that no one aboard the 
aircraft can check the fitness of his own equipment, because it is tied to 
` his back. Consequently, he depends on another, which is intensified because 
the conditions in the plane are such that help can only be obtained from 
one person; each jumper must help the man in front of him and be helped 
by the one behind. Thus, a common pool of responsibility and trust is 
created, dramatizing critical interdependence and enhancing group 
solidarity. 

This tendency is further reinforced by other characteristics of the 
situation in the plane, like its spatial dimensions. Crowded into a small 
cabin, the jumpers are brought into close physical contact, and some of 
them even sit on their comrades’ knees, The helmets covering their faces, 
the uniform equipment disguising their human features, and the dim light 
combine to create an image of one solid whole, a massive block. The men 
are not even addressed by their names but rather by numbers which they 
repeat again and again. Anonymity. and uniformity prevail. 

In this state, social cohesion is further enhanced while individuality 
disappears. The few mild residual manifestations of individuality that still 
escape the oppressing group forces are swept away by the prejump ritual, 
so compelling because it offers the social-control agents—the instructors— 
opportunity for arbitrary intrusion and because it involves preoccupation 
with many detailed formal steps, not to mention the excitement, which 
brings the men into a state of trance, a sort of ecstacy. At this stage all ` 
efforts to find privacy are doomed to failure. All the forces acting on the 
individual plus the voyeuristic countertendency to look straight into the 
eye of one’s comrades, to strip them down and expose their inner feelings, 
make such attempts at withdrawal futile. 
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The result of all of these forces is a very intense collective situation 
where group elements have an absolute priority over personal ones. It 
should be noted, however, that the prejump phase does not usually involve 
the creation of a wholly new set of forces but, rather, the expression and 
extreme intensification of already existing ones. More often than not, the 
group sitting in a plane before jumping is not a.newly emerged primary 
group but a relatively old integrated one with a tradition and established 
structure of its own. This is very much so in military parachuting, espe- 
cially in the case of the Israeli army, which is used here for illustration. 

In a sense, the Israeli paratroopers now jumping together formed a group 
even before they entered the army. They are all volunteers of the same 
age, recruited from more or less the same socioeconomic group and with 
similar cultural backgrounds. In a small country like Israel, this means, in 
most cases, high homogeneity and even some personal acquaintanceships. 
Furthermore, they all share more or less the same ideology; they are quite 
patriotic and committed to the present social-political system. The very 
content of this (Zionist) ideology is of special importance here because of | 
the strong collective orientation inherent in it which in turn adds to the 
emergence of a closely integrated primary group. In addition, the very act 
of volunteering is an indication of homogeneity and a guarantee of solidar- 
ity. Then comes the initiation into a “total institution” which involves a 
greater shift toward uniformity and suppression of individuality. This is 
even more intense in special combat units of the army, where people serve 
together for a long time in extremely difficult physical conditions, exposed 
to real danger, harsh discipline, and other pressures. Several other features 
of the Israeli army further promote the social cohesion of jumpers. One 
is the authoritative protectiveness of the immediate leaders and their stress 
on personal example and demonstrated competence which permits identifi- 
cation with them and indirectly with the group and the whole organization. 
Another factor is the relatively egalitarian practices prevailing within the 
military organization. The high social prestige of the soldierly role in 
general, and that of belonging to the elite paratroops unit in particular, 
contributes also to this effect. 

Obviously, the Israeli army example is different from that of sport 
parachuting, where the people who sit together in the plane do not neces- 
sarily know each other. It is even different from jumping in the U.S. 
military, where the men, coming from different units, gather in a central 
training base, form new groups for the few weeks of their parachuting 
course, and then disperse again. These differences in one of the social 
dimensions of essentially the same technical act are crucial in their effect 
on the whole experience of parachuting, as I will try to show later. 

The social situation in the immediate prejump phase, whether newly 
emerged or the intensification of an old one, is very extreme. It is also 
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quite “primitive” in nature, which is implicit in the references to the 
homogeneity of the group, the suppression of the individual sphere, and 
the collective ritual. As such, it can be seen in Simmel’s terms of the 
regressed forms of sociations in which the social sphere comes at the ex- 
pense of the personal one, as opposed to the more advanced forms correlated 
with individual expansion (Levine 1971). However, I find the Durk- 
heimian concept of mechanical solidarity (Durkheim [1893] 1969) more 
applicable: close solidarity based on resemblance and characterized by the 
primacy of the extensive and harsh collective consciousness over the limited 
fraction of undifferentiated individuality effectively governed by social 
imperatives. It is this intense “archaic” state that makes the seemingly 
insane act of exiting the plane easier for the jumper to perform and for the 
observer to understand. 

Continuing along the lines suggested by Durkheim leads us to speculate 
whether parachuting, especially in the military as observed in Israel, is 
somewhat analogous to the Durkheimian case of “altruistic suicide” (Durk- 
heim [1897] 1966). The jumping instance provides illuminating evidence 
of executing a potentially fatal act in spite of naturally strong personal 
countertendencies, as a result of the complete subjection of the individual 
to the domineering, closely integrated group. Obviously, parachuting is not 
as dangerous as a deliberate, well-planned conventional suicide. Moreover, 
the jumpers usually do not view their act as a conscious, willful attempt 
to die. Nevertheless, parachuting is risky and most jumpers are well aware 
of the danger, especially since it is dramatized to a large degree. It is 
interesting to note here the frequent references to jumpers’ motives as 
suicidal tendencies, expressing unconscious death wishes. 

We have seen before that the frightening prospect of the jump contributes 
to the intensity of the social situation which precedes it. Now we see the 
second element in the two-way relationship between the prejump and the 
jump phases: the essential contribution of this intense social situation to 
the performance of the act 18 If this connection does exist, we should expect 
‘to find a correlation between the intensity of this state, or the degree of 
integration, and the amount of anxiety experienced by individuals, leading 
potentially to withdrawal from jumping. The evidence confirms this expec- 
tation. Substantial support is provided by Basowitz et al. (1955) in their - 
study of stress in airborne training. They found that the amount of anxiety 
is relative to group bonds and their effectiveness.17 They also found that 


15 Klausner (1967) found, on the basis of a 266-man-sample of skydivers who jumped 
for at least three years, the following distribution with regard to injury: never injured 
—29%; slightly injured—44%; severely injured—27%. There are few cases of death. 


16 This perspective is quite congruent with various observations found in the literature 
of parachuting (e.g., Lopez~Reyes 1971 and Farrell 1967). 


17 Surprisingly enough, the airborne troopers studied by Basowitz et al. (1955) mani- 
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as long as the group was cohesive, not only was little anxiety expressed 
but the locus of anxiety was found not in the impending physical danger 
-but in the possibility of not measuring up to internalized ideals or external 
expectations. After the disintegration of the group, however, an increase 
in “harm anxiety” and a decrease in “failure anxiety” are observed 18 
` Observing the Israeli case offers another opportunity to check our 
hypotheses. Observation shows that in this group, where degree of integra- 
tion is especially high, manifestations of anxiety are relatively- rare and 
mild.?° It seems that refusal to jump in the U.S. army is more frequent. 
Since in Israel the group remains cohesive even after termination of the 
course, there is no “end phenomenon.” Furthermore, a lot of impression- 
istic evidence supports the proposition that shame anxiety in Israel is par- 
ticularly high compared with harm anxiety. Often trainees insist on jumping 
in spite of injuries, hide their physical handicaps, and even exercise 
“positive protekzia””° to ensure jumping. 
It is interesting to compare “Nachal” paratroop units with regular para- 
troops.”! The “Nachal” units preserve, even within strictly military settings, 
their social structure and tradition as well as personal membership, as 
` established many years before their draft. In these units, there is even less 


fested insignificant amounts of anxiety during their first few jumps. A few days after 
they concluded their jumping course, however, there was a considerable increase in 
anxiety, This drastic change in psychological reaction is associated with a change in 
the structure, or rather intensity, of the social milieu. While they conducted their 
first few jumps they were members of a close group of buddies, subject to effective 
discipline, led by domineering instructors, and having a tradition of its own based on 
proximity and sharing the same fate. After graduation, the group disintegrated and its 
members dispersed. Whether this “end phenomenon” of increasing anxiety is the result 
of the reduction in the need to maintain control and preserve defense which allows 
for accumulated tension to break through, as Basowitz et-al. argue, or is the result of 
the absence of group ties capable of absorbing or binding anxiety, as Lopez-Reyes 
(1971) maintains, it points out the correlation between the degree of integration and 
jump anxiety, thus stressing the function of solidarity for parachuting. 


18 This effect of the group is of special importance, since, as the researchers suggest, 
harm anxiety may be disruptive while shame anxiety may lead to facilitation of 
performance, 


19 Undoubtedly, group solidarity is not the sole factor accounting for these observed 
phenomena. There are various others. A few of them, like the content of central cul- 
tural symbols, will be dealt with later. 


20 “Positive protekzia” is a quite prevalent phenomenon in some sectors of Israeli 
society still embedded with pioneering spirit and committed to patriotic ideals. Essen- 
tially, it is the use of some informal, if not illegal, procedure, such as taking advantage 
of a personal acquaintance with an official in charge, in order to achieve something 
that involves a self-sacrifice on the one hand and contribution to the collectivity on 
the other. “Protekzia” is the equivalent of favoritism, “pull,” or protection. 


21 “Nachal” are special army units which combine intensive training and active combat 
duties ‘with general national service, mainly agricultural settlement in kibutzim along 
the borders. They recruit members of youth movements, usually patriotic and com- 
mitted to socialist ideals. 
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anxiety and higher shame anxiety. Another revealing comparison is that 
of regular army parachuting and “reserve service” parachuting.?? Among 
the latter, the group cohesion is weaker. The men come from different 
places, spend a short time together, and then disperse again. Even when 
they are assembled together, the group is not their only focus of involve- 
ment; they remain concerned with families, jobs, etc. As expected, these 
men refuse to jump more frequently. The testimonies of the reserve jump- 
ers also shows a higher degree of harm anxiety than shame anxiety. 

As I tried to show, a highly integrated group and the suppression of the 
individual sphere facilitates the exit. But as I implied, the very moment 
of jumping involves diametrically opposed elements: social disintegration 
and revival of individualism. Ironically, only close solidarity makes pos- 
sible an act which leads to its disruption; that is, only effective social 
control and the elimination of individuality make possible an act which 
leads to the reemergence of individuality and its reinforcement, which in 
turn threatens the life of the social-control elements. 


THE JUMP 


Most definitions view the social group as an “aggregate of individuals 
standing in certain descriptive (i.e., observable) concrete relations to each 
other” (Brodbeck 1958, p. 2) and imply, at least on a rudimentary level, 
conformity to norms, clear boundaries, (in)formal leadership, and other 
basic requirements, These elements, however, are all absent during the 
jump phase. At this stage, chaos prevails. The parachutists jump into 
anomie. This academic observation has its practical, or rather tactical, 
counterpart, It is revealing to note that the military command is aware of 
the disintegrating effects of parachuting and tries to counteract (hem 22 
With the exit, the jumpers’ physical contact with others ends; even 
sight or hearing communication is usually disrupted. Furthermore, the 
situation after the exit does not allow for any interrelation; one jumper 
is not the object of another’s action or even intention or expectation. 
Thus, the jump phase involves not merely the disintegration of the cohesive 


22 After completing their compulsory active duty, all men are called for a few weeks 
of training each year. Reserve paratroopers are required to practice jumping as well. 


23 Israeli paratroop commanders often refer to the situation in the air as a state of 
“bardak,” a Hebrew slang word to denote chaos, disorganization, confusion, anarchy. 
Moreover,. military commanders know that when the paratroopers land they do not 
comprise an effective combat unit anymofe. Problems such as spatial dispersions and 
communication barriers arise and require the immediate restoration of order. However, 
it is not only a matter of reorganization. The important morale aspects of the problem 
are not overlooked by the military. The latter devotes much attention to socially 
reuniting the group. It should be noted that the advocates of the use of helicopters 
instead of parachuting stress the fact that the former bring the unit organizationally 
intact to the front, avoiding the disintegrative effect. 
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organized group but the total dissolution of those relations which might be 
called “social.”24 -Even broad and abstract definitions of society require 
as a necessary condition at least some cognition or sentiment on the part 
of individuals indicating awareness of fellow members as well as of the 
collectivity as a whole.*5 In jumping, however, there is no evidence of a 
social relationship even in this “minimalist” sense. The jumpers at this 
stage are neither aware of each other nor conscious of the group as a whole. 
In the jump phase, each one is involved solely in his own world; he minds 
his own business exclusively. Such a state is similar to sleep, for it also 
involves a “collective separation from consciousness which strips the social 
unit of its orientation in experience and, a of its reality and identity” 
(Schwartz 1970, p. 494). 

The shift from the prejump phase to the jump phase not only brings 
about the end of previous processes and the extinction of former structures, 
it also leads to the emergence and (re)activation of counterfactors, elements 
of individualism, particularly of the egocentric kind. There are probably 
two reasons for associating parachuting, or more specifically the jump 
phase, with individuality. First is the natural selection: most of those who 
try sport parachuting or who volunteer for military paratroop units are 
predisposed to individuality. Some data related to sky diving support this 
hypothesis, Klausner (1967) shows, for instance, that parachutists are less 
likely to be married than others of their age and that they are also less 
likely to be stable husbands. Independence of or disregard for others is 
suggested by the fact that about one-third of experienced jumpers’ para- 
chute in spite of the objections of their spouses. These findings are con- 
gruent with our knowledge about the kind of people who are attracted to 
“action” in general, the adventurous type. 

The second reason for the association with individuality has to do with. 
the very nature of the experience of diving in the air, which undoubtedly 
encourages individualistic trends. This is especially so if the men are so 
disposed in the first place. I will now deal with this second point in a more 
detailed fashion. l 

In the small combat unit, the paratrooper is always in the presence of 


24 To be sure, physical isolation does not necessarily mean the negation of society. In 
fact, as Simmel argues, isolation is often a form of social relation, since “as a conscious 
feeling on the part of the individual it represents a very specific relation to society” 
(Wolf 1950, p. 119): lingering of past relations; anticipation of future contacts; 
nostalgia; or intentional turning away. But this is not the case here, for the jumper 
is oriented toward nothing but himself. 


25 For example, Cooley (1964) argues that the real “locus” of contact between people 
is the mind. Society exists only so far as individuals serve one another as objects of 
imagination. Furthermore, as suggested by Schwartz (1970, p. 494), following Simmel, 
“The very principle of society negates itself when it relinquishes self-consciousness, for 
the consciousness of constituting with others a unity is actually all there is to this 
unity.” 
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others, whether during the day or at night, work or leisure, barracks or 
field. After a long period of demanding participation in group life, cul- 
minating in the intensity of the prejump social situation, the jumper in the 
air is all by himself for the first time. It is a very rare opportunity to be 
alone and free from formal and informal social control. Now one can enjoy 
the privacy denied him for so long. His individual self can emerge after 
being suppressed so effectively. Each person is free now to be or to do 
whatever he wants. He can shout loudly and express his relief and joy of 
independence. And sure enough, many novice jumpers take the opportunity 
to do just so, shouting wildly with no apparent reason. At this stage the 
individual can even manifest his fear without fear of his comrades’ or 
his leaders’ mockery. Many jumpers admit that in their first military 
jumps they did all kinds of things they would not dare to do in the 
presence of others, like talking to themselves. 

Individualism, in the sense of authenticity or idiosyncratic expression, is 
undeniably desirable for the person and the group alike. Simmel claims 
that the development of this kind of individuality is correlated with the 
expansion of the group (Levine 1971). Thus, as far as the jump encourages 
this type of individualism, it is “positive” in its effect. However, it has 
other, “negative” effects, the implications of which are significant. Jumping 
leads also to a different kind of individualism, the development of which 
is inversely correlated with the expansion of the social entity: egocentrism, 
which implies the exclusive focusing upon oneself of one’s emotions, 
thoughts, or actions, regarding things only in terms of their importance to 
oneself. The jumper alone in the sky is oriented solely toward himself. 

To assist this process, special sources emerge to reinforce the jumper’s 
self-centered and somewhat selfish tendencies. The first and obvious one 
is the very practical necessity for intense preoccupation with the details of 
technically complicated procedures, while always being aware of the critical 
consequences of any minor negligence or error. A somewhat similar source 

_for self-centeredness is characteristic of all stress seekers: an emphasis 
on masterful action which creates a self-contained and self-directed 
orientation.”6 f 


26 It is argued that in stress seeking the “emphasis shifts to action, to doing things 
with objects; this is effectance. [The latter] does not prompt attachment to the object 
itself but to what can be done with it. Objects may be set aside coolly when their 
manipulative possibilities have been exhausted. Interest is principally in the self as an 
effective actor” (Klausner 1967, p. 158). This view concurs with Balint’s (1959), which 
says that stress seekers are preoccupied with personal skills and neglect development 
of lasting object relationships. The literature on action seeking points out another aspect 
of egocentrism characteristic of the parachutist, namely, the tendency to be more 
responsive to interna] imperatives than to external ones. It is reflected “in a peculiar 
accent to [one’s] rationality. While committed to procedural rules, his own interpreta- 
tions of those rules may take precedence over interpretations imposed by an authority” 
(Klausner 1967, p. 144).. This internal imperative is also reflected in insistence upon 
personal autonomy. 
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Narcissism par Excellence 


The very dread of jumping and falling is another source of the typical 
egocentrism. In the previous section I discussed the integrative effects of 
the prejump fear; it is interesting to note now the disintegrative effects of 
the jump fear. In the absence of the group, which can support the anxious 
person, absorb his fears, or direct them to a socially approved channel, the 
consequences of fear are reversed. Fear now comes to be associated with 
egocentrism, which can be explained on two levels. The first, a common 
argument, is that confrontation with danger makes a person, at that 
moment, choose his own well-being so that everything is reduced to one 
paramount objective: to survive. The second, an analytical reasoning, has 
to do with reactivation of early psychological elements. The fear of 
external danger causes a regression into an infantile stage of development 
characterized by egoistic tendencies, actually narcissistic in kind.?* 


Fear and the pressure of self-preservation are not the only causes of 
this psychological regression leading to egocentrism. Another cause is the 
nature of the pleasure experienced in the jump. All jumpers agree that 
parachuting is fun. The joy and pleasure sensed while jumping are elabo- 
rately retold by the jumpers. They often claim that it is the greatest of all 
gratifications, even “greater than sex.” Some sources of this joy have 
already been mentioned: the transformation of passive helplessness into 
active mastery, the overcoming of fear, and the challenge to fundamental 
cosmic laws and human conventions. While these pleasurable sensations 
are not necessarily egocentric, other sources are. A regressive dimension 
of parachuting is described, mostly by psychoanalysts, as they associate 
jumping with early childhood experiences.?8 All these combine, during and 


27 The original suggestion and detailed exposition of this process of regression as a 
result of fear is found in Freud’s writings (especially [1936] 1959). Farrell (1967) 
applies these ideas to the case of parachuting. Paradoxically, the confrontation with 
danger and the subsequent reactivation of infantile anxieties make some people actively 
seek the action. Fenichel (1939), who studied this phenomenon, which he calls “the 
counterphobic attitude,” stressed the pleasure derived from active repetition and 
resolution of the anxiety situation. It involves the “transformation of a state of passive 
helplessness into one of active mastery.” More specifically related to the present case 
is A. Balint’s (1933) analysis of the infantile fear of being dropped and losing support 
and her view of the thrills of fast mobility in space as a “wish fulfillment denial” of 
this primitive fear. M. Balint (1959) devotes a whole book to Thrills and Regressions, 
studying vertigo seeking, dizziness, and stability loss, where he claims that the farther 
we are from safety the greater the thrill. He rejects the popular explanation for this 
phenomenon based on the theory of identification with the aggressor, that is, deriving 
pleasure from an attack on the self by identifying with the agent who inflicts this 
attack. Balint argues that the individual himself is the aggressor, deriving his pleasure 
from breaking and mastering objects in his environment. Undoubtedly, the case of 
parachuting manifests many of these counterphobic pleasures and aggressive tendencies, 
the social consequences of which will be discussed below. 


28 There are several such primitive gratifications. One is the sudden relief of accumu- 
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immediately after the jump, into a general inebriated feeling, the great 
sensation of supreme gratification, of complete freedom and the exhilarating 
illusion of omnipotence. The jumper in this state feels “high,” especially 
in contrast to the prejump state. As several jumpers put it, “Every bastard 
a king!” 

These egocentric tendencies evidenced in jumping combine to create a 
narcissistic state. A frequently mentioned illustration of the narcissistic 
nature of the jump is the fact that many parachutists try to photograph 
themselves while in the air despite the technical difficulties and risks in- 
volved. This regression into an. infantile state, though a psychological 
phenomenon, has important social consequences.?® The personal regression 
leads to social regression. This relationship between. the two kinds of 
regression was first suggested by Freud, who assumed a sort of zero-sum 
situation involving the two opposite types of libidinal cathexes. Hence, 
narcissism, which means the investment of all libidinal energies in the self, 
comes at the expense of social relations, which is the charging of external 
human objects with libido. According to Freud’s view, only a balanced 
distribution of libido will prevent either the impoverishment of the self 

‘accompanied by a primitively cohesive social state (as in the prejump 
state) or the social disintegration accompanied by personal narcissism 
(as in the jump phase). 

Expanding and somewhat modifying Freud’s thesis, Slater (1963) under- 


lated tensions which resembles the sexual act, or the case of the child who intentionally 
avoids excretion for a long time and then enjoys his relief more. Second is the satisfac- 
tion of infantile sexual curiosity which comes from intrusion into space as practiced in 
flying and jumping. This point is made by Freud ({1910] 1955) in his analysis of 
Leonardo da Vinci (who was, by the way, the first to design a parachute). Third is 
a “strikingly direct connection between the wish to jump and the early desire to 
emulate an admired figure out of the past. This figure once served as an important 
model in the formation of the individual’s sense of identity and thereby preserved a 
place for itself in the ‘ego-ideal’; to measure up to these internalized standards becomes 
something of value to one’s self-esteem. Generally, the prototype for these men is the 
aggressive masterful man of action” (Farrell 1967, p. 662). Fourth, descending toward 
the attractive earth and then crashing into the ground is reminiscent of the early 
wish to be accepted by the mother and also to get back into the secure and stimuli- 
less womb after the traumatic birth. Fifth, is the partial fulfillment of death wishes, 
wishes for nonbeing and getting lost in oblivion, sensed in falling (Lopez-Reyes 1971). 
Sixth is the erogenous pleasure “derived in a direct physical sense from the pleasurable 
use of muscles and apparatus of equilibrium” (Farrell 1967). Seventh is the “pleasure 
in being looked at and admired—the exhibitionistic aspect of the act” (Farrell 1967). 
Eighth is the constant preoccupation with castration and the repeated proof that one 
is unharmed. 


29% I dealt with personal regression before when I described the loss of the individual’s 
autonomy, the suppression of spontaneity, the identification with the leader, and other 
characteristics of the prejump phase. It is a sort of regression which typically accom- 
panies collective behavior. It means the almost complete emptying of the self and 
surrendering of all resources to the group. The present regression, however, is opposite 
in a sense. It is typical for individuals functioning alone, and it means the withdrawing 
of all resources from the group and diverting them to the self. ` 
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. lines the relation between social and psychological regression and analyzes 
the real threat to the collectivity posed by different sorts of “libidinal 
contraction.”®° Most dangerous is the extreme “narcissistic withdrawal,” 
which may lead to severe social regression. This is the case during and 
after the jump phase. We witness here a libidinal contraction of extreme 
form resulting in direct and immediate gratification without any object 
libidinal cathexes. It leads to the disintegration of the primary group. 
Obviously, it results also in alienation from the broader organizational 
framework and from the general social milieu. The concurrence between 
our case and Slater’s model goes further. As I will soon show, society is 
aware of the threat of the social regression inherent in jumping. “Social 
anxiety” arises, followed by a harsh reaction aimed at the restoration of 
social relations and of the group. 


In addition to social regression, the jump also brings an isolation from 
reality and a loss of a balanced orientation toward the empirical world.*! 
This results first of all from the great pleasure felt in the air, from the 
sense of freedom and power so far-from worldly experiences. It results, 
second, from the fear of falling: “In the grip of this dread the distinction 
between reality and fantasy, so painstakingly reached, diminished” (Lopez- 
Reyes 1971, p. 172). Isolation also results from the high altitude. The 
distance from the ground tends to be identified with distance from reality. 
One becomes “more ‘free,’ more detached with increasing distance from 


30 It is worth quoting: “The two instincts [called by Freud ‘Eros’ and ‘death instinct’] 
can be defined simply as the associative and dissociative propensities of living 
matter... . If ‘Eros’ is an expanding complicating tendency and the ‘death instinct’ 
a contracting simplifying one, then it is appropriate to view the two as opposing 
forces acting upon the same inert material, i.e., sexual energy or libido. We would 
then apply the term ‘Eros’ to the expanding tendencies of the libido, i.e., to those 
forces driving it toward more and more remote objects, along more and more 
circuitous paths to gratification, toward involvement in larger and larger collectivities. 
The term ‘death instinct’ would refer to the contracting tendencies of the libido, 
i.e. to those forces driving it toward more and more proximate and intimate objects, 
along more simple and direct paths to more immediate and complete gratifications, 
toward involvement in smaller and smaller collectivities. . . . Libidinal diffusion is 
the social cement which binds living entities together. The more objects an individual 
can cathect at once, the larger the number of individuals who can cooperate in a joint 
endeavor. [Furthermore, since] libidinal diffusion involves not only an increase in 
number of objects cathected by the individual but also an increase in the extent to 
which gratification is ‘sublimated,’ circuitous, delayed and incomplete .. . as libido 
becomes further diffused and gratification less complete the individual experiences a 
constant tension and restless energy which can be harnessed to serve socially useful 
ends” (Slater 1963). 


31 An interesting indication for the “unreal” character of jumping is found in the 
recorded evidence showing that fear aroused by a jump from the training tower is 
greater than the fear of parachuting from an altitude of several thousand feet. It is 
commonly explained by referring to the conceivable dimensions involved in the former 
jump and their subsequent association with known dangers, while the latter is simply 
unimaginable. í 
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the earth” (Farrell 1967, p. 664). This “unreal” aspect of parachuting 
was expressed by a novice who told me, “Every time I reach the ground 
I say hello to this world.” Lack of reality sense is also an expression of 
simple confusion and of a sense of being lost, especially characteristic of 
novice jumpers. The fact that one often lands in a physical environment 
he has never known before contributes to this effect. Needless to say, here 
is another threat to effective organizational functioning, another spur to 
urgent reaction by authorities. The juxtaposition of the narcissistic type 
of social regression and the loss of a sense of reality extends the formerly 
mentioned analogy with deep 22 

The consequences of the jump experience are not exhausted in the 
passive withdrawal leading to regression; they have an active antisocial 
aspect also. In other words, there are two dimensions to the dangers to the 
group bred by jumping. The first is horizontal: egocentric withdrawal. The 
second is vertical: the vain ascendant tendencies of individuals. The latter 
is caused mainly by euphoria, the sense of freedom, and the illusion of 
omnipotence experienced in the jump. As one jumper put it, “After landing 
I feel like I’m 10 feet tall.” These tendencies are also associated with per- 
sonal regression into the phallic phase, common among parachutists (Lopez- 
Reyes 1971). The “phallic-narcissistic” character is, according to Fenichel 
(1939), reckless, vain, self-assured, aggressive, and courageous. The confi- ` 
dence and arrogance of parachutists, especially military ones, is well known. 
To be sure, it makes them often intolerable.3* 

This suggestion is also quite cohgruent with the before-mentioned data 
on jumpers’ marital status and with their profile as described by Klausner 
(1957). He shows, for example, that in addition to being single minded, 
parachutists “think male.” It is quite significant that, although the physical 
demands of jumping do not preclude female participation, only 1%-2% 
of the skydivers in the United States are females (Klausner 1967). More- 
over, most parachutists are reluctant to admit women into their ranks. The 
ambivalence of jumpers toward the very few women who participate with 
them in jumping is especially evident in the military. As suggested, it 
probably reflects male jealousy in preserving male-monopolized areas of 
courage. 

Furthermore, the jump encourages not only arrogance but also evidently 
enhances adventurous elements and rebellious dispositions. The result is 
not simply a peaceful state of “live and let live,” the consequence of ego- 


32 Freud ([1914] 1963, p. 52) writes: “In sleep the libidinal regression is carried to 
the point of restoring the primitive narcissism while the ego regression goes back to 
the state of hallucinatory wish-fulfillment.” The case of parachuting is similar. 


33 A typical example is a cartoon showing two young women talking. One says, “I am 
going to leave Herbert, Julia. The omnipotent feelings he experiences in parachuting 
are turning him into a big, bossy, insufferable stinker around home.” ` 
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centric withdrawal, but eruptive anarchy. Again, it is more conspicuous 
and threatening in the military case, where law and order are ordinarily 
heavily stressed. It is manifested in a broad variety of phenomena, including 
reckless negligence of safety rules, contemptuous disregard of expensive 
equipment, and bold refusal to obey leaders’ commands. Interestingly, a 
sharp increase in disciplinary problems is evidenced -after the first few 
jumps. This nihilistic feature of jumping may partially explain the fact 
that parachuting in the United States is “Western.” Surely, climate and 
topographical conditions are major reasons for the disproportional concen- 
_ tration of parachutists in places like California, Colorado, and Arizona; 
yet it might be related to the “pioneering,” adventurous, and individualistic 
spirit of the West. 


AFTER THE JUMP 


The direct consequences of the jump phase are intolerable. A state of with- 
drawal, not to speak of rebellion, is a menace to the social organization. 
As such, it appalls society’s agents, motivated as they are to ensure its . 
effective continuance and who therefore react quickly and strongly to 
restore the status quo ante. In a close primary group, especially within a 
total institution, the threat is particularly serious and the awareness of it 
notably acute. In addition, the possibilities of effective action are better. 28 
Since the military cannot tolerate this anomic-egoistic state, it initiates an 
aggressive attack on the parachutists immediately after landing. The un- 
hooking of the parachute harness, accompanied by a deep sigh of relief, 
is the terminal point in the short but intense journey (“trip”!) from the 
state of extreme solidarity into its opposite state and back to the former 
_ one. The circle is closed. 

Immediately following the landing, especially after their first jump, para- 
chutists tend to urinate, probably as the result of the suddenly released 


34 Klausner (1967) found the following distribution for the year 1966: 











Northeast North and South- Western 
U.S. Central U.S. U.S. Total 
Sport parachutists ..... ` 1% 64% 27% 100% 
Total population ...... 25% 58% 16% 100% 





35 On the basis of studying mental health institutions, Goffman (1961) makes a similar 
point. He says that “whenever any of the inmates’ removal activities (e, voluntary 
unserious pursuits which are sufficiently engrossing and exciting to lift the participant 
out of himself, making him oblivious for the time being to his actual situation] 
become too engrossing . . . the staff is likely to object—as they often do, for example, 
to liquor, sex, and gambling——since in their eyes the institution, not some other kind 
of social entity enclosed within the institution, must possess the inmate.” The military 
is notably jealous in this sense. 
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tensions. This can be viewed as the ultimate expression of one’s selfhood. 
However, the act is harshly interrupted by the social-control agents, the 
instructors, who prohibit further indulgence of independence, deny more 
privacy, suppress residuals of vanity, and reimpose the old rules of the 
game. Furthermore, there is an attempt to undo the previous developments 
by resorting to extreme measures: tedious and especially hard assignments; 
stricter than usual discipline, even for minor details ignored in other 
circumstances; harsh and hostile orders; and even deliberate degradation. 
As a result of this systematic effort, the group regains its supremacy over 
individuality. The objective of the postjump ritual is thus achieved. 

This rather typical remark directed toward the jumpers by their leaders 
is revealing: “Shut up and don’t forget you are not gods anymore.” Stand- 
ing for a long time in ordered lines and exercising drill, otherwise rarely if 
ever practiced, ensures that the men have no more illusions. Then comes 
the carrying of the heavy parachutes along the deep sands in the hot sun, 
hard and earthly enough to make everybody realize his place. In addition, 
“to make the men settle down” special efforts are used; digging huge 
square holes in the ground through the night is one example. Also, the first 
jumps are usually not followed by any respite; the group is assigned an 
immediate task which demands total involvement and supreme effort. . 

The details of the postjump ritual. are reminiscent of the procedures of 
terminating after-duty vacations: deliberate humiliation, excessive use of 
punitive measures, and imposition.of many detailed, unnecessary, and 
annoying rules. This guarantees a smooth reintroduction into hard routine 
army life after a short break. The postlanding procedures seem Lo confirm 
Garfinkel’s (1956) point that degradation ceremonies “bind persons to the 
collectivity.” 

It is certainly difficult to determine whether the arrogant ascendancy ' 
noted in the behavior of the jumpers should be attributed to the personality 
changes effected by the very act of jumping or to the simple change of 
organizational status from nonjumper to jumper. Both factors probably 
contribute. It is interesting to observe that, following their first jump, 
Israeli paratroopers tend to ignore the previously carefully observed code 
of social distance between themselves and their leaders. For instance, they 
start to address their superiors by their first names. The reaction of the 
commanders to this behavior is unusually harsh. I postulated before one 
reason for such a reaction: the attempt to restore order. Now, another 
must be added: it is an expression of the tensions created by this sudden . 
attempt at drastic, although superficial, equalization of status. Preceding 
this first jump, the principal source of the instructor’s authority and feel- 
ing of superiority was that he alone had enjoyed the esoterics of jumping. 
Once the soldiers are able to draw from the same fount, they automatically 
approach the status of their commanders. The strength with which the 
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instructors react can only be viewed as a natural reaction to a new situa- 
tion with which they are unable to deal. Moreover, their tendency to 
resort to a ritualistic solution designed to escape this “status leveling” 
must be viewed as their attempt to retard the disappearance of their dis- 
tinct status. It has been observed, in fact, that the instructors frequently 
express resentment of the upstarts who try to usurp their elite status in 
“so little time and with such little effort.” 


I mentioned before the suggestive analogy between this case and the 
case of sleeping, stressing the narcissistic and unrealistic elements inherent 
in both and their marginal status as social forms. Two other points of 
resemblance should be added here. First, we are familiar with the vulner- 
ability and the seductive power of sleep and hence the need for effective 
controls. The same holds for parachuting. If all the members of the 
collectivity jumped together, a danger of more acute and permanent 
disintegration might result. Therefore, some social-control agents are always , 
left on the ground as “watchmen” saved from the seducing disruptive force 
of the jump experience. Typically, it is those instructors who are waiting 
on the ground who initiate the aggressive attack on the jumpers. Again, 
this problem has for the military a tactical purpose, the necessity of having 
a “bridgehead” in the drop zone to welcome and provide the paratroopers 
with orientation. 


The Benefits of Withdrawal 


The second analogous element to be mentioned here brings us from the 
previously discussed dysfunctional result of withdrawal to the subject of 
its positive function. It is said that every social organization exhibits 
structural features which both guarantee the regular performance of duties 
and ensure release from such performances, and that such release, mainly 
in the form of “expressive remission,” is indispensable, as it helps “to in- . 
sulate the individual from the pressure of normative demands and to enable 
him to express such aspects of his nature and character as would be in- 
hibited in the absence of such insulation (Schwartz 1970, p. 485). Sleep, 
as an “institutionalized periodic withdrawal,” is regarded as an important 
form of such remission. Parachuting is a radical form of this remission; 
_its unmatched extremity constitutes a very intense and total release. In 
fact, this mechanism is too effective in a way; it results in consequences 


36 Schwartz (1970, p. 494) says that “the unconscious [sleeping] collectivity lacks not 
only a sense of location in but also an effective control over its social and physical 
environment. Therefore, no society could afford to permit sleep to overtake its entire 
membership. [Hence,] the phenomenon of the night-watch introduces itself as the 
‘most important mechanism for coping with the vulnerability of sleep.” 
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which might go far beyond its original periodic and intensity limits. There 
is a danger of permanent irrecoverable withdrawal.’ 


In any case, this relief through withdrawal is important for life in any 
social setting—so much more for life in a total institution. In this kind of 
setting, the pressures of social life are much more difficult to bear, since 
it encompasses the individual’s total activities, involves harsh discipline, 
imposes uniformity, and even initiates direct assaults on the self. Such 
a state brings out the urgent need for “removal activities” (for instance, 
“relievers” such as drink) to “help the individual withstand the psycho- 
logical stress usually engendered by [the institution]” (Goffman, 1961, 
pp. 68-69). As such, these releases are essential modes of social control. 
Nevertheless, in such a total institution as the combat unit, even sleep 
does not always effectively perform this function.?® It shows how “total” 
is the military institution. A continuous deliberate suppression of indi- 
viduality in a situation which is full of tensions and hardships jeopardizes 
the health of individuals and in the long run might also damage the social 
organization which depends on the soundness of its members. Therefore, 
effective remission is desperately needed. For some, it is provided by the 
jump. 

In addition to supporting the well-being of the individual self, the jump 
experience also serves the social organization directly. It is said that there 
is a threshold beyond which intense social relationships become irritating. 
Excessive social contacts might breed conflict. Withdrawal to privacy 
makes social life more bearable and thus helps to keep peace in the 
group.*® Specifically, “privacy . . . permits localized deviation which is 
invisible to the groups as a whole. It thereby insulates against dysfunc- 


87 It resembles the effects of drugs. They are a very effective means of relief by pro- 
viding an opportunity for a drastic temporal withdrawal. Nevertheless, the use of drugs 
is supposedly very perilous, for it might result in more permanent effects leading to 
personal as well as social disintegration. ; 


38 The command exercises almost unlimited authority which allows it even to deny 
the soldiers the right of sleeping. Moreover, the leaders are permitted, or even expected, 
to intrude into the soldiers’ sleep. In fact, those very privileges express the superior 
status of the commanders as opposed to the subordinate. position of the soldiers, who 
are subject to harassment even during sleep. Sleeping does not mean a relief from ten- 
sion or temporary emancipation of any obligations for the combat soldier. On the con- 
trary, at this state he is exposed to observation without any possibility of defense. Quite 
often soldiers are simply afraid of falling asleep in spite of their fatigue, since they ` 
might be caught not holding their rifles tightly enough or not reacting to alarms fast 
enough. ` 


39 Schwartz (1968) notes the importance of privacy, as it “is one of the little ways 
in which we resist the pull of group commitments and reinforce our selfhood.” Yet 
following Durkheim, he is aware of the dangers inherent in such a withdrawal from 
the general normative order which might lead to moral instability and social rootless- 
ness. The above two countertrends are clearly evident in the case of parachuting. 
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tional knowledge. . . . It admits of invisible transgression, serves to main- 
tain intact those rules which would be subverted by the public disobedience 
that might occur in its absence” (Schwartz 1968, p. 741). Now, social 
interaction with peers and authorities in the intimate combat unit is very 
intensive. An urgent need is felt for a break to indulge in behavior that 
would not be tolerated by either the group or the organization if performed 
in public, Though the jump lasts only a few moments, admittedly a very 
short period, it is nevertheless quite effective in providing for “invisible 
deviance.” In a sense, the jump serves as an “involvement shield” (Goffman 
1963). Another variation of the same motif is epitomized in Hughes’s notion 
of “role release.” The role of the disciplined combat soldier is quite demand- 
ing; a periodic total release from conforming to the role’s expectations 
certainly helps him to withstand these tough requirements. The jump 
allows for socially patterned or even “institutionalized evasions of institu- 
tional rules” (Merton 1964, p. 343). Yet, while serving the important 
function of invisible deviance, the privacy guaranteed by the jump opens 
up opportunities for such forms of deviance as might undermine its stabiliz- 
ing effects. Here again we witness the ambivalent effect of the jumping 
experience, the overlapping of its functions and dysfunctions. This over- 
lapping is much more conspicuous in the set of functions mentioned next. 


THE JUMP IS EGO STRENGTHENING ` 


Besides affecting essentially existing elements, parachuting contributes to 
the emergence of new ones, too. It is said that “when a man becomes a 
paratrooper he will never be the same again. And neither will his family 
and friends. For the experience of parachuting changes almost every phase 
of a trooper’s life. It invades his almost every thought and action” 
(Bradley and Wood 1954, quoted by Farrell 1967). Generally speaking, 
it can be said that the jump experience makes the men psychically stronger 
and thus more effective participants in the collective action. The strength- 
ening of the individual results from several sources. One is the discharge 
of anxieties accumulated at random. The jump is a very trenchant means 
for getting rid of tensions. At the same time, however, new anxieties, 
associated with fear of jumping, emerge. Overcoming this challenge is 
another way in which the individual is strengthened (Lopez-Reyes 1971). 
` Overcoming fear is also related to a sense of accomplishment experienced 
after the jump, The two are associated with the counterphobic attitude ` 
that leads in turn to transforming passive helplessness into active mastery. 
A further source for the building of a stronger man is the sense of going 
“beyond the existential nothingness of life” (Lopez-Reyes 1971, p. 177), 
which makes him feel emotionally richer, more mature, and equipped with 
a meaningful experience. Moreover, it is the very intense pleasure, the 
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fleeting moment of exhilaration felt during the jump, that makes one’s 
frustrations “belied by his magical act. . . . Perhaps a second approach to 
reality is less cruel; one had made it more tolerable by effecting some 
change within as in the outer world” (Farrel! 1967, p. 667). 

As individuals get stronger, the group becomes integrated in a more 
fundamental sense—it is not as “primitive” as before. In the final analysis, 
the two main outcomes, the solidarity of the first phase and the individual- 
ity of the second, are not so much contradictory as complementary to 
each other. In fact, even the prejump situation of groups that have jumped 
together many times is significantly different from the situation described 
in the first section characteristic of novices. Obviously the military appre- 
‘ciates this integrative role of parachuting. 


_Egocentrism Benefits the Group 


If controlled, even the regressive egocentric elements can be of value to the 
organization. Jumping encourages self-confidence, determination, self- 
reliance, masterful activity, aggression, courage, and other items symp- 
tomatic of the phallic-narcissistic type, all of which are very important in 
the military setting, especially in paratroop commando units, which rely 
heavily on individual action and are aggressive in nature. In a way, even 
the illusion of omnipotence enhanced by jumping can make a better 
soldier. The ambivalent effect of jumping reflects the old but still intriguing 
association of narcissism with heroism. The latter combination points out 
a general dilemma which confronts the military: how to encourage heroic 
behavior without incurring the dysfunctional side effects of the narcissism 
ordinarily accompanying it. 

Even the anomic consequences of the jump have a positive aspect as 
long as they are not too extreme. As originally argued by Durkheim, an 
anomic state where a certain degree of deviance prevails is essential for the 
adaptability of the social organization. This is especially true in the case 
of the modern combat unit, which needs much flexibility and originality 
to achieve its objectives. Some measure of deviance within the organization, 
as long as it helps to achieve the organization’s objectives with respect 
to its environment, is recognized by the Israeli army in general and by the - 
paratroops in particular, as desirable and therefore worth subtle cultiva- 
tion. Regarding it as a “secret weapon,” the organization even exalts some 
degree of anomie in the original Durkheimian sense—that is, the lack of 
limiting standards, conventions, and norms, and the belief that everything 
is actually possible. In this sense, parachuting is an important “anomie 
producer” that at the same time provides limits to this dangerous state. 

The aforementioned individualistic or rather adventurist characteristics 
are all essential components of the action-seeking syndrome. We noted 
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before the two-way relationship between these characteristics and para- 
chuting: persons who are disposed to action seeking go parachuting, while 
parachuting in turn creates and reinforces action-seeking dispositions. 
From the point of view of the military, where action seeking is desirable, 
if controlled and concentrated only in certain units, the above proposition 
implies at least three ways in which parachuting can serve the organiza- 
tion’s objectives. First, parachuting is a sort of test, a means of selection. 
It helps the organization to distinguish between the action seekers and 
those who are not. This in turn guarantees a better distribution of man- 
power within the army, assuming that the action seekers are better suited 
for combat than for other roles. The second function is based on the addi- 
tional assumption that action seeking can be developed. Hence, jumping 
serves as a medium in the process of socialization into action seeking in 
those units where it is desirable. It follows from the above two points 
that specific units within the army are characterized by action-seeking 
personnel. This is a desirable state; however, excessive amounts of action 
seeking are dangerous unless released in a controlled manner and confined 
to a short, well-defined situation. The need arises for a manipulable outlet. 
Parachuting certainly serves this function of a “safety valve.” While it 
encourages adventurous tendencies, parachuting also absorbs them. This is 
especially so in peacetime, when the geopolitical situation imposes limita- 
tions on military activity. In this sense, the jump serves as a compensation 
for the lack of “real action.” l 


THE ELITE FUNCTION OF THE PARACHUTIST 


The military command refers casually to the role of parachuting in raising 
the troops’ morale as well as making the soldiers tougher, conditioning 
them to act purposefully under stress, and so on. Nevertheless, awareness 
of the various psychosocial consequences of parachuting hardly exists; it is 
only partial and very crude. As stich, these are to a large degree latent 
functions. At the same time, the major, manifest function of parachuting, 
its military use in the strict sense, is recognized as having become less 
important. Parachuting serves as a vehicle for secret infiltration, for 
obstacle circumvention, and for deep, fast intrusion, With the introduction 
of larger and more sophisticated helicopters, however, these essential objec- 
tives can now be achieved in a more effective way. This makes parachuting 
somewhat obsolete. In spite of this, parachuting still plays an important 
role in the organization of many armies. 

The reason for this apparent paradox rests in the social role, both in 


40 Interestingly, the awareness of the more subtle consequences of jumping discussed 
in this chapter is growing as the decrease in the strictly military significance of para- 
chuting is acknowledged. i 
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the army and in the total society of the parachutist. The Israeli army, a 
modern, dynamic, and very ambitious organization known for its lack of 
limiting conventions and for its innovative orientation, not only keeps 
parachuting alive but seriously cultivates it. An example of this cultiva- 
tion is the explicit policy of encouraging youth from elite sectors of 
society to volunteer for the corps and the allocation of high-quality man- 
power to the corps. There is also the more tacit tendency to recruit 
personnel from within the corps for important roles in the entire organi- 
zation. Further, men outside the corps, especially officers, are encouraged 
to train in jumping.“ The army’s attempt to engender and reinforce the 
paratroop elite image among civilians is also important.** And finally, the 
cultivation of parachuting also implies the direct provision of a variety 
of secondary rewards, mainly of a symbolic nature. A unique and rather 
conspicuous set of uniforms is an example. These are added to the primary 
reward inherent in the act itself; it is agreed upon that jumping is 
intrinsically gratifying. (As a result of the primary and secondary rewards 
associated with jumping, this dangerous and frightening act becomes, 
strangely enough, an effective attraction, “candy” in the slang of the 
army. The military is well aware of the special appeal of parachuting and 
uses it as a means to mobilize men and motivate them to act in a way 
which enhances the organization’s goals, yet involves considerable risk 
and hardship on the part of the individual.) * 


41 This applies to all ranks, including most of the generals and even the army’s chief 
rabbi. 


42 Often the result borders on a cult. The annual “Parachutist Day,” for example, is 
celebrated in major cities with massive participation and some extravagance. 


43 As this “carrot” effect and other positive uses of parachuting Leg, raising the 
troops’ morale) are acknowledged, the tendency arises to increase the number of 
jumpers so as to bring more people under those desirable effects. Such a tendency, 
however, is potentially harmful, since most of parachuting’s positive functions are 
contingent on the very fact that it is exclusive, limited to a small, selective group. 
The result is a conflict between the exclusive and the inclusive trends. This is probably 
common among various social groups (e.g., certain professional guilds), but the present 
case offers an especially clear view of this dialectical process. While the number of 
parachutists constantly grows, there are many attempts, obviously initiated by the 
jumpers themselves, to oppose this massive trend. One way of doing this is the 
creation of classes within the broad group of parachutists. The higher classes are 
more exclusive, a sort of elite, and involve more jumps or more elaborate and 
dangerous jumps. The different classes are clearly distinguished from one another, 
and this is emphasized by special items on their uniforms. In fact, tracing the historical 
development of the different uniform items and badges illuminates the dynamics of this 
“classification” process. At the beginning, everyone who had five jumps was granted 
the privilege of wearing wings. Those who jumped seven or more times distinguished 
themselves by wearing red berets. Within this group, those who jumped more than 
fifty times received a little star attached to their wings. The officers among them 
demanded a special color for the wings’ background. The free-falling parachutists got 
a new badge. And so on. Every two or three years there is a new demand within 
the inner circles of the parachutists to emphasize their uniqueness. A new badge is 
introduced; a new class, higher and more exclusive, is formed. 
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As illustrated by the Israeli case, such cultivation naturally leads to the 
emergence of the paratroops as an elite corps. However, such status is by 
no means an unconditional privilege. On the contrary, it is contingent 
upon constant proof of paratrooper superiority in the strict military 
sense. Acknowledged to be “better,” they are assigned the most im- 
portant and hardest missions, the successful performance of which in turn 
reinforces their image. The necessity of cultivating such an elite group 
within the organization is obvious. Selective units serve both in executing 
special missions and in being a symbol or a model for the entire army. 


It should be admitted, however, that the elite status of the parachutists 
transcends the very act of jumping and is independent of it to a large 
extent. Their special position results mainly from their heroic record: the 
accomplishments of skilled, imaginative, and courageous operations while 
paying a very high cost in lives. However, jumping is still essentially re- 
lated to the special status of the parachutists. After all, their superiority 
in combat emanates from such characteristic qualities as courage and the 
seeking of action, which are closely linked to the jump experience. Indirect 
support for this proposition is provided by the fact that jumping is ascribed 
much importance within the paratroop units themselves in addition to its 
central position in the broader organization. For example, the number and 
the special kinds of jumps are recorded, and special badges which imply 
higher status are granted for such achievements. To be sure, most para- 
troopers make special efforts to jump as many times as possible and in the 
most complicated and dangerous fashion (e.g., jumping into the sea). 
Furthermore, certain types of jumps (e.g., free fall) are the privilege of 
-© exclusive sectors within the corps. 

The striking resemblance between the jump experience and “rites of 
passage” suggests another aspect of the association between parachuting 
and elite status. Jumping can be viewed as a test which allows those who 
pass it to join an exclusive club, to be initiated into an elite group. Jumping, 
like the rites described in the anthropological literature, signifies both a 
change in oneself and in his social and organizational status. Even in its 
details, jumping resembles a rite, for instance, the ordeal which precedes. 
the rite, the physical mutilation, confrontation with death, distinctive 
insignia (Lopez-Reyes 1971, pp. 184-88). 

The military elite into which the jumpers are initiated is an integral 
part of the broader social elite. Therefore, the whole ritual involved in 
military jumping in Israel can be conceived as an initiation into the 


44 As oppcsed to the “militaristic” sense. “The military way is marked by a primary 
concentration of men and materials on winning specific objectives of power with the 
utmost efficiency. . . . Militarism on the other hand presents a vast array of customs, 
interests, prestige, action, and thought associated with armies and wars and yet 
transcending true military purposes” (Vagt 1967, p. 13). 
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“center” of society (Shils 1970). It was said previously that the ritual 
guarantees the integration of the individual into his immediate group; it 
can be now added that it also leads to an integration within the broader 
society. It is interesting to note that an act which is so much associated 
with individualistic and even somewhat anarchistic tendencies can be 
related to the opposite elements. Military parachuting, notably in Israel, 
is not an act of rebellion but rather of identification with the central sym- 
bols of the society, the voluntary attempt to integrate oneself into the 
established institutions. It is perceived as a sort of service to the society 
and the state. In a way, parachuting is an act of heroic chauvinism. 
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Success Values: Are They Universal or 
Class-differentiated ?* 


L. Richard Della Fave 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 


This study utilizes Hyman Rodman’s concept “value stretch” in an 
attempt to help resolve the long-standing controversy over the exis- 
tence of universal versus class-differentiated success values in 
American society. Some of the basic assumptions of the “value 
stretch” concept are drawn out, and a set of six hypotheses is de- 
rived. Data on educational, occupational, and income aspirations 
were obtained from white high school boys in four Massachusetts 
communities. Results failed to support the value stretch on most 

- points, but instead supported the notion of moderately class-differ- 
entiated success values. 


There has been a long-standing controversy concerning the existence of a 
common versus a class-differentiated value system in American society 
with respect to success values. The classic positions in this controversy 
have been those of Robert Merton (1957a, 1957b) and Herbert Hyman 
(1953). In Merton’s earlier work (1957a), success values were assumed 
to be more or less uniformly distributed throughout the class structure. 
However, Hyman (1953), basing his position on reanalysis of survey 
data, maintained that the amount of success to which people aspire shows 
a consistent and positive relationship to their position in the class struc- 
ture. In his words: “To put it simply, the lower-class individual doesn’t 
want as much success as his middle or upper-class counterpart, he knows 
he couldn’t get it even if he wanted to, and doesn’t want what might help 
him get success” (Hyman 1953, p. 427). 
‘In a later work, Merton (19575, pp. 174-75) conceded that Hyman’s 
conclusions on this point were probably correct, though he pointed out 
that a very large number of persons even in the lowest social class en- 
dorsed lofty success values. ` i 

Hyman Rodman (1963) reopened the controversy by questioning the 
adequacy of Hyman’s findings. He pointed out that in each of the surveys 
reanalyzed by Hyman, the level of success to which the respondent aspired 


1 This paper is, in large measure, a revision of a portion of my doctoral dissertation 
(Della Fave 1971). I am very much indebted to William J. Wilson, Milton M. 
Gordon, and Albert Chevan, my dissertation committee, for their encouragement and 
many helpful comments. I also wish to thank Ely Chinoy, John N. Edwards, George 
A. Hillery, Jr., and two anonymous reviewers for this Journal for their help in re- 
vising this paper. An earlier draft of this paper was presented at the 68th Annual 
Meeting of the American Sociological Association in New York, August 27-30, 1973. 
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was measured by means of a single response (1963, p. 211). Such mea- 
surement, he contended, is inadequate, since success values are complex, 
that is, they are composed of a number of aspects or components. 

Rodman argues for a synthesis of earlier positions. He maintains that 
both Merton’s original position and Hyman’s position are partially cor- 
rect. He states: “Those who hold that the basic values of society are 
common to all classes are correct, because the members of the lower-class 
do share these values with other members of society. Similarly, those who 
hold that the values differ from class to class are also correct, because the 
members of the lower-class share values unique to themselves, in addition 
to sharing the general values of society with others. The theories are both 
correct, both incomplete and complementary to one another” (1963, 
p. 210; italics mine). 

Rodman offers the concept of “the lower-class value stretch” (to be 
referred to simply as “the value stretch”) as a possible means of resolving 
the controversy (p. 205). The value stretch is a complex concept contain- 
ing numerous implicit assumptions and propositions and has received de- 
tailed explication elsewhere (Della Fave 1971). For the purposes of this 
paper, the essential features of the concept, as treated in that explication, 
are outlined below. 

Values are seen by Rodman not as a single or fixed point but rather as 
an encompassing range (1963, p. 211). With respect to any particular 
type of value, the range is bounded at the top by an ideal or preferred 
level of value (preference), and at the bottom by what could best be called 
a minimal level of acceptability (tolerance). For example, a person may 
prefer that others with whom he becomes friends share his political views 
or his literary tastes very closely; however, he may be willing to accept 
as friends people whose views and tastes differ widely from his own. 

The distinction between preference and tolerance is crucial to an under- 
standing of the value stretch. With respect to success values, Rodman 
asserts that in terms of preference there exists a universal, common value 
system that is shared equally at all levels of the class structure. However, 
itis with respect to tolerance that he sees a class-differentiated value sys- 
tem. Thus, what differentiates the success values of those at the top of 
the class structure from those at the bottom is not their ideals but rather 
what they consider minimally acceptable, since those at the bottom have 
somewhat less stringent criteria of acceptability (1963, pp. 208-9). 

If preference is similar for all classes while tolerance varies directly 
with class, the lower classes will have a wider range of values than either 
the middle or upper class. It is this wider range of values characteristic 
of the lower classes that Rodman calls the value stretch. 

In order to understand the process by which the values of the lower 
classes become stretched, it is necessary to introduce a third component 
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of values, the level of expectation. Expectation. denotes the level of a 
given value that an individual actually hopes or plans to attain. It is be- 
cause the members of the lower classes see limited opportunities for suc- 
cess that they set relatively low levels of expectation.? At the same time, 
they tend to place a positive value upon what they see themselves as able 
to achieve. This means that tolerance is lowered, thereby stretching the 
value range. 

Each of the three basic value components represents a single point along 
a range of values as shown in figure 1. In addition, the value range has 


Hierarchy of Values 


To 
Preference 
Recon- 
Value ciliation 
Range Gap Expectation 
Satis- 
faction 
Gain Tolerance 
Bottom 


Fic. 1—Components of values 


been defined as the “distance” between preference and tolerance. Two 
more variables remain to be defined. The “distance” between preference 
and expectation (reconciliation gap) indicates the size of the discrepancy 
between an individual’s ideal and his actual plans: If preference is the 
same for all classes while expectation varies directly with class, it is logical 


2 This does not mean that the lower-class person necessarily sees himself as deprived 
or is dissatisfied with the extent of the opportunities that he perceives, only that 
what he sees is less than the full range of opportunities available in the society as a 
whole. $ 
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to expect that reconciliation gap will be wider for the lower classes than 
for those above them. 

The “distance” between tolerance and expectation (satisfaction gain) 
represents the degree to which plans exceed the level of minimal accept- 
ability. While Rodman gives no basis for predicting the relative size of 
satisfaction gain for the respective social classes, he does imply that, if 
value stretching is taking place, expectation will seldom fall to a level 
below that of tolerance, which would produce negative values of satisfac- 
tion gain. l 

Six hypotheses can be derived from the above analysis of the value 
stretch: (1) preference will not vary systematically with social class; 
(2) expectation will vary directly with social class; (3) tolerance will 
vary directly with social class; (4) reconciliation gap will vary inversely 
with social class; (5) value range will vary inversely with social class; 
and (6) satisfaction gain will be negative for only a very small proportion 
of the members of any social class. 

The purpose of this paper is to attempt to test the validity of Rodman’s 
synthetic approach to the success-values controversy. Three types of suc- 
cess values are involved in the present research—educational, occupational, 
and income aspirations.? Despite the extensive literature’ on aspirations, 
there has yet to be a single study in which aspirations are treated in terms 
of all three of the value components discussed above. In addition, much 
of the existing evidence is either contradictory or extremely sketchy. For 
example, in two studies of the occupational aspirations of high school 
students (Empey 1956; Caro and Pihlblad 1965), it was found that pref- 
erence varied directly with social class. However, Stephenson (1957), in 
a similar study, found no variation in preference by class in the case of 
educational aspirations, but a positive relationship with class in the case 
of occupational aspirations.* 

Findings with respect to reconciliation gap are also inconsistent. In 
those few studies in which this variable was measured, Empey (1956) 
found the size of the gap to be invariant across classes, while both Stephen- 


3 Yt was these three types of aspirations that have occupied center stage in this con- 
troversy since the early exchange between Merton (1957a) and Hyman (1953). The 
role of education, occupation, and income as the foundation of our system of strati- 
fication has been well explicated (Duncan 1961; Kahl and Davis 1955). It should be 
noted that the term “aspirations” is being used generically in connection with studies 
that have treated aspirations in terms of one or more of the three value components 
described above. “Aspirations” or a “level of aspirations” does not, for the purpose 
of this paper, constitute a separate value component in itself as distinct from prefer- 
ence, expectation, and tolerance. 


4 Holloway and Berreman (1959) use sixth graders, unlike the other studies cited 
which use high school students as respondents. 
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son (1957) and Caro and Pihlblad (1965) found that it varies inversely 
with social class. 

Data on tolerance come from a single study. Rosen (1959) found that 
for a sample of male elementary and high school students and their 
mothers, tolerance varied directly with social class. 

Only the findings pertaining to expectation are both fully consistent 
and extensive. In each of a large number of studies (e.g., Sewell and Shah 
1967, 19684, 19686; Caro and Pihlblad 1965; Turner 1964; Simpson 
1962; Bordua 1960; Holloway and Berreman 1959; Sewell, Haller, and 
Straus 1957; Stephenson 1957; Empey 1956; Berdie 1954), expectation 
was found to vary directly with social class. 

Two more recent studies by Han (1969) and Rodman and Voydanoff 
(1969) merit special attention, since. unlike those cited above, they are 
addressed directly to the present controversy. Han (1969, p. 687) con- 
cludes that he has found universal or common values with respect to 
preference and class-differentiated values with respect to expectation, ` 
among a sample of high school boys. These findings appear to be in line 
with the hypotheses derived from Rodman’s synthesis. But this study 
displays a number of limitations. First, nowhere is the relationship be- 
tween social class and aspirations actually measured directly; conclusions 
are based on indirect evidence (Han 1969, p. 687).° Second, educational, 
occupational, and income aspirations are thrown together to form a com- 
posite index. It is therefore impossible to compare the configurations of 
the three kinds of aspirations. Finally, since there is no attempt to mea- 
sure tolerance, no test of certain hypotheses derived from the value stretch 
can be made from Han’s data. 

Rodman and Voydanoff (1969) studied a sample of parents of black 
youngsters in kindergarten. They found a common level of preference and 
a Class-differentiated level of tolerance in these parents’ aspirations for 
their children. The value range was found to be inversely related to social 
class. Their study employed no measure of expectation. Again, the findings 
are in accord with the value stretch hypotheses. 

What must be questioned here is Rodman and Voydanoff’s approach to 
the measurement of preference. Preference is ascertained, in the case of 
educational aspirations, for example, by presenting the respondent with a 
series of levels of attainment ranging from completion of the sixth grade 
up to the completion of some graduate work, and asking the parents how 


5 Han (1968) found preference to be unaffected by perceptions of limited opportunity, 
while expectation showed an inverse relationship with this variable. He reasoned that 
those in the lower class were more keenly aware of limitations on opportunity, and, 
therefore, inferred that social class is not related to preference, but is inversely related 
to expectation. 
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happy they would be if their child were to stop school after having reached 
each of these levels, The highest level to which the respondent gave a 
positive response was taken as the upper bound of his value range, that 
is, his preference. As might be expected, very few said they would not be 
happy with the highest level of attainment (Rodman and Voydanoff 1969, 
pp. 9-10). But this is not a very telling indicator of a person’s ideal aspi- 
ration. It requires that a person go so far as to reject a high level of at- 
tainment, by stating explicitly that he would not be happy with it, in 
order for the researcher to infer that it is not his ideal. The method used 
in this study requires the respondent to state positively which of a num- 
ber of levels of attainment is, in fact, his ideal. This method is discussed 
below. 


SAMPLE AND METHOD 


Questionnaires were administered to 707 male high school students in 
grades 9-12 during the winter of 1970. These students were drawn from 
four different school systems in western Massachusetts: a prestigious pri- 
vate academy, public schools in a university town and in a medium-sized 
industrial city, and a large urban Catholic high school. Limited resources 
and difficulty in securing the cooperation of school administrators pre- 
cluded the possibility of probability sampling either of school systems or 
of students within schools. However, an effort was made to secure ade- 
quate representation of all social classes, major religious groups, curricula 
(college preparatory versus terminal), and grade levels. A determination 
of how well this objective was achieved can be made from table 1.7 

Usable questionnaires were returned by 93% of the students, Excluded 
from the analysis were 29 nonwhite respondents (5.2%) whose numbers 
were too small for separate analysis. 

Social class was determined by means of the Hollingshead Two-Factor 
Index of Social Position (1957), which produces a weighted score based 
upon father’s occupation and father’s education. 

Each of the three basic value components was measured by means of 
a separate question for each of the three types of aspirations, making a 
total of nine questions in all. The questions used for occupational aspira- 
tions will serve as examples: , 


6 Strictly speaking, our respondents constitute a population rather than a sample. For 
this reason no tests of statistical significance are employed in the presentation of the 
data. For a detailed discussion of the logic behind this decision, see Della Fave (197) l, 
pp. 63-65). 


7 Table 1 shows a disproportionately large number of Catholics and of college prepara- 
tory students in the population studied. For a discussion of the probable effects of 
these disproportions on the overall results, see n. 10. 
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TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS BY SOCIAL Cass, RELIGION, 
GRADE LEVEL, AND CURRICULUM 








Socar Crass 

















I H HI IV v No ANSWER TOTAL 
a A (138) (74) (129) (236) (84) (46) (707) 
Percentage ..... 17.4 10.5 17.7 33.4 11.9 9.1 100 
RELIGION 
Catholic Protestant Jewish Other None 
EEN (428) (213) (16) (11) (32) (7) (707) 
Percentage ..... 60.5 30.1 2.3 1.6 4.6 0.9 100 





GRADE LEVEL 











Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior 
Ne een wae es (161) (179) (171) (195) (1) (707) 
Percentage ..... 22.8 25.3 24.2 27.6 0.1 100 
CURRICULUM 
` College Prep General Other 
PA EEE (521) (148) (18) (20) (707) 
Percentage ..... 73.7 20.9 2.5 2.8 100 





Preference—“If you could acquire the qualifications needed to work at 
any job you wanted, what type of job would you choose?” 
Expectation—‘What type of job do you think you will actually be work- 
ing at after you have finished your education?” 

Tolerance—“When you have finished your schooling would you be at all 
willing to work at the occupations listed below?” 


This question was followed by a checklist consisting of 28 randomly 
selected occupations representing all.seven status levels of the Hollings- 
head Index (1957) mentioned above. 


Each of these three value components is measured in terms of a set of 
categories ranked from low to high; six for education, seven for occupa- 
tion, and nine for income. The size of the reconciliation gap is simply the 
number of categories separating preference from expectation.® Value range 
and satisfaction gain are measured in the same manner using the appro- 
priate pairs of components. 


8 Thus, if preference is at Status II occupation, while expectation is at Status JII, 
. reconciliation gap = 1. In the case where both preference and expectation are at the 
same level, reconciliation gap = 0. And in the anomalous case where expectation is at 
a higher level than preference, reconciliation gap takes on a negative value. 
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RESULTS 


The findings are presented below in the form of cross-tabulations showing 
the degree of association (y) between social class and five of the six aspi- 
ration variables. In the case of the sixth variable, satisfaction gain, the 
absolute size of the percentage is the focus of attention. 

1. Preference will not vary systematically with social class —It is in 
terms of preference that a common level of success values is predicted for 
all classes. The data shown in table 2 fail to confirm this hypothesis. For 


TABLE 2 


PREFERENCE BY SOCIAL CLASS 


A. EDUCATIONAL (y= .36) 








Less than ` More than 
4 Years of 4 Years of 4 Years of 
. Social Class College (%) College (%) College (%) Total (%) N 

NEE 7.5 21.8 70.7 100 133 
A WEN 6.8 34.2 58.9 100 73 
TIT EE 17.2 34.4 48.4 100 122 
IV Gees 28.8 28.8 42.3 100 215 
V ee aneses 37.8 311 31.1 100 74 
Total ...... 20.4 29,3 50.2 100 617 


B. Occurationat (y= .28) 


























Upper WHITE MIDDLE AND 
Contar (%) Lower WHITE BLUE 
SE CoLLaR (%) Corrar (%) Tora. 
Socran Crass I Di GII, 1V) (V, VI, VII) (%) N 
D 71.3 16.5 9.6 2.6 100 115 
LR E 50.0 29.7 18.7 1.6 100 64 
HR id vod om sis 49.5 19.2 21.2 10.1 100 99 
AV" Second 413 27.0 20.6 11.1 100 189 
Nee ae 40.3 19.4 25.4 14.9 100 67 
Total ...... 48.4 22.8 18.8 8.5 100 534 
C. Income (+ = .27) 
Between Between 
Less than $200 and $300 and $500 or 
$200/Wk $299/Wk $499/Wk More/Wk 
Social Class (%) WA (%) (%) Total (%) N 
A egerarer saree ae 13.3 24.2 26.6 35.9 100 128 
E gie arses 8.7 24.6 30.4 36.2 100 69 
AR NEEN 13.4 31.9 23.5 31.1 100 119 
IV xc ais de 21,9 39.1 20.5 18.6 100 ` 215 
EEN 31.7 39.2 17.6 12.2 100 74 
Total ...... 18.0 32.9 23.1 26.0 100 605 
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each of the three types of aspirations dealt with in this study, there is a 
moderate to weak positive relationship between social class and preference. 
These findings are in agreement with those of Empey (1956) and Caro 
and Pihlblad (1965) and contradict those of Stephenson (1957). They 
also contradict Holloway and Berreman’s (1959) conclusion that there is 
a common level of preference in educational but not in occupational aspi- 
rations, These data show only a slight difference in the size of the relation- 
ship between class and preference, from one type of aspiration to the next, 
and the relative strength of the relationship here is the opposite of that 
found by Holloway and Berreman. 

2. Expectation will vary directly with social class.—Class-differentiated 
levels of expectation have been found repeatedly in previous studies, and 
a similar finding emerges here (table 3). While there is a good deal of 
variation in the strength of the association between social class and ex- 
pectation from one type of.aspiration to another, in every case the rela- 
tionship is clearly present and in the predicted direction. 

3. Tolerance will vary directly with social class—As in the case of ex- 
pectation, a class-differentiated pattern of aspirations is also expected 
here. If Rodman is correct, the lower levels of expectation found among 
the lower-class respondents will have led these individuals to lower their 
levels of tolerance as well.. (This point will be explored further under 
hypothesis 6.) The data in table 4 show that tolerance is in fact lower for 
the lower classes. These findings are in substantial Keele with Rosen’s 
(1959) findings on occupational aspirations. 

4. Reconciliation gap will vary inversely with social class—Unlike the 
first three hypotheses, this one deals not with a single value component 
but rather with the size of the gap or distance between two components 
for a given individual, the components in this case being preference and 
expectation. Although the hypothesis predicts an inverse relationship be- 
tween class and reconciliation gap, the fact that both of the components 
involved have already been found to vary directly with class ought to re- 
duce the chances of this hypothesis’ being confirmed. However, the data 
(see table 5) indicate partial confirmation. There is evidence of a rather 
weak relationship between class and both educational and occupational 
reconciliation gap. Virtually no relationship was found in the income area. 

5. Value range will vary inversely with social dass "This hypothesis 
represents perhaps the most crucial test of the value stretch. Do the mem- 
bers of the lower class actually have a wider, “stretched” range of values 
when compared with those higher in the class structure? The data in 
table 6 show that they do not. There is virtually no difference in the size 
of the value range by social class for any of the three types of aspirations 
studied. 

But even ES the data fail to confirm this hypothesis, they do lend 
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TABLE 3 
EXPECTATION BY Socar Crass 


A. EDUCATIONAL (y= .51) 















































Less than More than 
4 Years of 4 Years of 4 Years of 
Social Class College (%) College (%) College (%) Total (%) N 
LEE 11.3 36.8 51.9 100 133 
1 8 E 15.1 52.1 > 32.9 100 73 
H See 32.8 51.6 15.6 100 122 
IV. sapere isea 46.3 39.8 13.9 100 216 
AË eegend A 64.4 “ 26.0 9.6 100 ER 
Total ...... 34.5 ` 41.3 24.1 100 617 
B. OCCUPATIONAL (y = .33) 
Uprer WHITE 
Corzar (%) Maps WHITE BLUE 
Corrar (%)  Cortar (%) TOTAL 
Soctat Crass I D GII, IV) (V, VI, VID (%) N 
| eres 68.0 17.5 11.6 3.0 100 103 
TE bene ave 47,2 28.3 22.6 1.9 100 53 
ME ener 34.8 27.2 26.0 12.0 100 92 
A eer Lé Ter 328 . 29.9 20.8 16.6 100 174- 
Viras 26.2 24.6 26.3 22.9 100. 61 
Total ...... 41.4 25.9 20.7 12.0 100 483 
C. Income (y= .23) 
’ Between Between 
Less than $200 and $300 and $500 or 
$200/Wk $299/Wk $499/Wk More/Wk y 
Social Class (%) (%) (%) (%) Total (%) N 
E 35.0 24.8 24.8 15.4 100 117 
I ndern 35.4 21.5 20.0 23. 100 65 
EL ETENEE 41.2 23.7 22.8 12.3 100 114 
IV tee Reie 48.6 31.6 12.7 7.1 100 212 
EEN 53.4 31.5 12.3 2.7 ` 100 73 
Total ...... 43.5 27.5 179 . 11.0 100 581 





support to one of Rodman’s principal assumptions, namely, that values 
are most accurately described as a range rather than as a single point. 
This is shown by the fact that the “zero” category in table 6, which in- 
cludes individuals whose aspirations can be described in terms of a single 
point, almost never accounts for more than one-quarter of the respondents, 
and usually represents a good deal less, while the widest category accounts 
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TABLE 4 


TOLERANCE BY SOCIAL CLASS 


A. EDUCATIONAL (y= .33) 


Success Values 








High School Junior College or 
Graduation Trade School 


4 or More 
Years of 



































Social Class or Less (%) Graduation (%) College (%) Total (%) N 
i rere ee 19.8 22.1 ‘58.0 100 131 
JE ta e 19.4 25.0 55.6 100 72 
BE e Se eee 30.3 34.4 35.2 100 122 
IV encioines 34.9 35.8 29.2 100 212 
Neier 52.8 26.4 20.8 100 72 
Total ...... 31.0 30.2 38.8 100 609 
B. OCCUPATIONAL (y= .32) 
Upper and 
Middle White Lower White Blue 
Collar (%) Collar (%) Collar (%) Total 
Social Class (I, IT, IXI) (IV) (V, VI, VID (%) N 
DEE 29.3 32.5 38.2 100 123 
aen éeeregg 33.8 23.9 42.3 100 71 
TID tee 17.1 17.9 65.0 100 117 
IV eege ger 16.3 13.0 70.7 100 208 
OM abet hikes 9.9 19.7 70.4 100 71 
Total ...... 20.5 20.2 59.3 100 590 
C. Income (Yy = .20) 
Less than Between $150 Between $200 $300 or 
$150/Wk and $199/Wk and $299/Wk More/Wk 
Social Class (%) ` (%) (%) (%) Total (%) N 
es DETER 211 28.9 25.0 25.0 100 128 
H Green 27.9 25.0 29.4 17.6 100 68 
TEE Zeg 33.1 215 28.9 16.5 100 121 
NA dré a 33.3 33.8 24.8 8.1 100 210 
Vesicle Out See 444 27.8 18.1 9.7 100 72 
Total ...... 31.4 28.5 25.4 14.7 100 599 





for between one-third and two-thirds of the respondents in the educational 


. and occupational areas. 


6. Satisfaction gain will be negative for only a very small proportion 
of the members of any social class-—This prediction is based on the as- 
sumption that relatively low levels of expectation will be accompanied by 
correspondingly low levels of tolerance, the effect of which would be to 
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TABLE 5 


RECONCILIATION Gap sy Socian Crass 


A. EDUCATIONAL (Yy = —.22) 












































NEGATIVE PosItIvE (%) 
AND ZERO Tota. 
Socrar Crass (%) One Two or More (%) $ N 
i TES 75.0 22.0 3.0 100 132 
De ere 67.1 28.8 4.1 100 73 
Tl] essere ss 54.9 34.4 10.7 100 122 
TV: SEENEN 54.4 32.1 13.5 100 215 
Vivre sent 54.8 274 17.8 100 73 
Total ...... 60.5 29.4 10.1 100 615 
B. OCCUPATIONAL (y = —.15) 
NEGATIVE Positive (%) 
AND ZERO E AE Tora. 
Socrar Crass (%) One Two or More (%) N 
Tees eens 86.9 6.1 7.1 100 99 
E ée Ee 81.6 8.2 10.2 100 49 
E E ste Een 78.6 9.5 , 11.9 100 84 
TV weenie eee 79.1 11.7 9.2 100 163 
Wo aatéaiese 741 >` 15.5 10.3 100 58 
Total ...... 80.4 10.2 9.5 100 453 
C. Income (y= .06) 
NEGATIVE Positive (%) 
AND ZERO Totar 
Socar Crass (%) One Two or More (%) N 
e evi E 42.7 30.8 26.5 100 117 
HS 42.2 31.3 26.6 100 64 
HL RE 43.9 28.1 28.1 100 114 
EN: ee 46.7 30.0 23.3 100 210 
VE 47.9 30.1 21.9 100 73 
Total ...... 45.0 29.9 25.1 100 578 





have expectation fall inside that range of values that an individual con- 
siders to be at least minimally acceptable. On fhe one hand, the data (see 
table 7) support this hypothesis for both educational and occupational 
aspirations, Only 3.4% and 4.1%, respectively, fell into the negative 
category. On the one hand, in the income area fully 16.2% were negative. 
No explanation for this difference is offered here. 

All of the above relationships between class and aspirations were con- 
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TABLE 6 


VALUE RANGE By SociaL CLASS 
A. EDUCATIONAL (y = —.08) 





Success Values 





























NEGATIVE Posrrive (%) 
AND ZERO TOTAL 
Socar Crass (%) One Two or More (%) N 
BEE 25.4 38.5 36.2 100 130 
i A S A 31.9 34.7 33.3 100 72 
HE eege? 24.6 28.7 > 46.7 100 122 
IV ssn. sey carne 24.5 28.4 47.1 100 208 
Vo saaieeesitels 22.5 35.2 42.3 100 71 
Total ...... 25.4 32.2 42.5 100 603 
B. OCCUPATIONAL (y = —.05) 
Necative Positive (%) 
AND ZERO - TOTAL 
Socrar Crass (%) One Two Three or More (%) N 
LEE 12.7 9.1 18.2 _ 60.0 100 110 
U Ze 3.2 12.9 27.4 56.5 100 62 
Tl .. : 8.4 9.5 17.9 64.2 100 95 
TV seele 11.5 11.5 14.3 62.6 100 182 
N aioa eii 4.6 13.8 15.4 66.2 100 65 
Total ...... 9.3 11.1 17.5 62.1 100 514 
C. Income (y= .06) 
NEGATIVE Positive (%) 
AND ZERO TOTAL 
Socran CLASS (Fo) One Two Three or More (%) N 
eee 25.8 30.6 22.6 21.0 10 34 
Eeer geen 16.4 29.9 34.3 19.4 100 67 
TEE hose pa tacks 22.7 26.9 31.1 19.3 100 119 
KEE 24.2 39.1 18.4 18.4 100 207 
ege 23.9 32.4 32.4 11.3 100 71 
Total ...... 23.3 33.0 25.3 18.4 100 588 





strength of the zero-order relationships.® 





trolled for the respondent’s grade level (freshman, sophomore, etc.), cur- 
riculum (college preparatory or terminal), religion, size of family, and 
birth order, respectively. None of these factors systematically altered the 


9 Neither are the relationships between social class and aspirations specified to any 
appreciable degree by controlling for grade level, family size, or birth order. However, 
it was found that these relationships between class and aspirations are slightly but con- 
sistently stronger among the Protestant than the Catholic students, and among those 


students in terminal rather than in college preparatory curricula. The stronger relation- 
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TABLE 7 


SATISFACTION GAIN BY SOCIAL ‘CLASS 
A. EDUCATIONAL 








PosITIVE (%) 











NEGATIVE ZERO TOTAL 

Socar Crass (%) (%) One Two or More (%) N 
BN 1.5 34.7 32.3 315 ` 100 130 
aeren 6.9 37.5 25.0 30.6 ` 100 72 
01 SE 2.5 40.1 23.0 | 34.4 100 122 
AE 3.8 43.1 22.5 30.6 100 209 
Vi poeta ae 4.2 42.3 33.8 19,7 100 71 
Total ...... 3.4 40.0 26.3 30.3 100 604 





B. OCCUPATIONAL . 








Positive (%) 
































NEGATIVE ZERO Three or TOTAL 

Socia Crass (%) (%) One Two _ More (%) N 
De od saa ete base 1.0 15.5 12.4 17.5 53.6 100 97 
M gg 3.9 3.9 9.8 27.5 54.9 100 51 
II. 2.3 19 13.6 18.2 58.0 100 88 
Nee Ee 6.0 9.0 10.2 20.4 54.5 " 100 167 
" AN E 34 1.8 19.0 22.4 53.4 100 58 
Total ...... 4l -> 8.3 12.4 20.4 54.9 100 461 

© C. INCOME 
P 
i NEGATIVE ` Zero ` a ESSE (O: TOTAL 

Socrar Crass (%) (%) ` One Two or More (%) N 
| err 13.9 46.1 -° 20.0 20.0 100 115 
dee 14,5 30.6 29.0 25.8 100 _ 62 
MI. eisses 19.3 29.8- 316 . 19.3 100 114 
IV uerge tasa 15.5 36.9 29.1 18.4 109 206 
A GE 18.6 314 314 18.6 100 70 
Total ...... 16.2 36.0 "80 19.8 100 567 





ship between class and aspirations found among Protestants appears to stem from the 
aspirations of the lower-class Protestant students that are somewhat lower than those 
of the lower-class Catholics. In the same way, the stronger relationships among the 
terminal students also reflect the comparatively lower.aspirations of the lower-class 
students in this type of curriculum. It is interesting to note that for students from the 
highest class, being in a terminal] or a college preparatory curriculum made little dif- 
ference in their aspirations, while for students in Classes IV and V aspirations were 
much higher in college preparatory than in terminal curricula. Thus, it is likely that 
if the proportion of Protestants and/or terminal students in the study population had 
been higher (see table 1), the strength of the overall relationships between social 
- class and aspirations would have appeared somewhat stronger than they did and vice - 
versa. 
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DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


This study has been an attempt to determine whether Rodman’s concept, 
“the value stretch,” is useful in resolving the success-values controversy. 
Briefly, Rodman’s approach takes the form of a synthesis of the two op- 
posing positions. We expected to find common values in terms of prefer- 
ence and class-differentiated values in terms of both expectation and 
tolerance. The findings showed that all three value components are posi- 
tively related to class to a similar degree. The strength of the relationships 
ranged from weak to moderate, indicating a considerable amount of over- 
lap in aspirations from class to class. No set of universal, that is, nonclass- 
differentiated, values was found. This finding lends support to Hyman’s 
position while contradicting the recent findings of Han (1969) and Rod- 
man and Voydanoff (1969). 

The findings also failed to confirm Rodman’s hypothesis that the mem- 
bers of the lower classes possess a wider range of values than those above 
. them in the class structure. The picture drawn by the data is complex, 
While there is considerable variability in the size of the value range, it 
takes the form of intra- rather than interclass variation. Also, as one de- 
scends the class ladder, the entire value range moves downward, not just 
its lower boundary—tolerance—as Rodman maintains. However, Rod- 
man’s contention that values are most accurately described as a range 
rather than a single point is borne out in the case of a large majority of 
the respondents. 

Finally, the prevalence of negative satisfaction gain appears to be very 
` low, as predicted, especially in terms of educational and occupational aspi- 
rations. This would suggest that the lower classes, at least among whites, 
are reasonably accepting of their relatively lower levels of expectation. 
But this need not come as a surprise since, in absolute terms, their expec- 
tations are fairly high. For example, in the area of occupation, slightly 
more than half of the boys in the lowest class (Class V) expect to enter 
upper-level white-collar jobs when they finish school, and more than 35% 
of the Class V boys expect to finish at least 4 years of college A9 

Of course, the type of the respondents used here places a number of 
limitations on the extent to which it is possible to generalize from these 
findings. Our respondents were all white male high school students. It is 
possible that the stretched values that Rodman expects will develop among 
the lower classes may not develop to any appreciable extent within this 


10 That these aspirations are unrealistically high is undeniable. Nevertheless, they are 
little different in this respect from those reported in countless other studies. What is 
difficult to explain is why those students who are most accurate in estimating the 
educational requirements for, and the income likely to be derived from, a number of 
selected occupations are no less lofty in their aspirations than those who are much less 
accurate in their estimates (data not presented in this paper). 
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particular segment of the population, until they have spent some time out 
in the world of work (see Carter 1966; Chinoy 1955). Youngsters who 
are still in school have not yet had to adjust to the job ceiling many of 
them will surely face. For this reason, appropriately designed studies of 
the aspirations of adults and out-of-school youths are in order. 

Tt is also possible that stretched values develop only in response ‘to the 
severe deprivation suffered by the very poor, who are not at all well repre- 
sented among our respondents, even those in Class V. Quantitative studies 
of the poorest whites in both urban and rural settings are also needed. 

Finally, there is the question of whether stretched values are character- 
istic of the lower-class members of minorities such as blacks. Studies in 
which the aspirations of blacks and whites are compared (Antonovsky 
1967; Epps 1967; Gist and Bennett 1963; Rosen 1959; Stephenson 
1957) show a wide variety of results. There is little agreement concerning: 
the relative aspirations of blacks and whites in terms of preference, ex- 
pectation, or tolerance. None of these studies has incorporated measures 
of all three value components, and none has tested for the size of the 
value range. Future research dealing with the patterning of aspirations 
among blacks might benefit by taking into account the possible effect of 
differing racial ideologies within the. black community, as well as the effect 
of social class. For example, the finding of one recent study (Tausky and 
Wilson 1971) that black workers were somewhat more concerned about 
the social status of their occupations than white workers, suggesting 
slightly higher tolerance among blacks, may possibly be attributed to 
racial pride. However, it is also possible that an emphasis on collective 
as opposed to individual mobility characteristic of certain black nationalist 
movements (see Baraka 1971; Cleage 1972) may serve to depress toler- 
ance levels for individuals by making individual aspirations less salient. 
This remains to be seen, however. 
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Religioethnic background is a meaningful predictor of political par- 
ticipation in American society. Its impact does not go away when 
social class is held constant, and it has an independent explanatory 
power that compares favorably with social class. Different causal 
models for political participation seem to apply for different ethnic 
collectivities, and the diversity among such collectivities is of similar 
magnitude to the diversity found in various nations in cross-national 
studies. Irish Catholics and Jews are the most active groups; Irish 
Protestants and blacks, the least active. The importance of ethnicity 
as a predictor variable can no longer be ignored by American social 
research. 


Considerable work has been done recently (most of it cross-national) 
on the subject of political participation or political “mobilization,” as 
it is sometimes called. Nie, Powell, and Prewitt (1969) spelled out the 
relationship among economic growth, attitudinal change, and political 
participation in six nations, using for the most part data from the civic 
culture study (Almond and Verba 1965). Verba, Nie, and Kim (1971) 
developed causal models to explain political participation in five countries, 
using data from the political participation study (Verba and Nie 1972). 
These models were generally satisfactory in explaining four different kinds 
of political participation in the five countries. Verba, Ahmed, and Bhatt 
(1971) have traced the similarities and differences in political participation 
models to be observed among blacks in the United States and Harijans in 
India. 

These three studies are based on an explanatory model that is described 
in its simple form by Verba et al. (1971, p. 55): “According to this model, 
rising levels of socioeconomic status—in particular increased education, 
but also higher income and higher-status occupations—are accompanied 
by increased civic orientations such as interest and involvement in politics, 
sense of efficacy, and norms that one ought to participate. This leads to 
participation. The model looks something like the following: 


` socioeconomic status —> civic attitudes — participation.” 


1I wish to acknowledge the assistance generously offered by Sidney Verba, Norman 
Nie, William McCready, David Greenstone, Norman Bradburn, Bernice Neugarten, 
John Petrocik, and Shirly Saldanha in the preparation of this paper. 


© 1974 by Andrew M. Greeley. All rights reserved. 
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The last-named work addresses itself not only to between-system varia- 
tion but to within-system variation. It not only discusses the similarities 
and differences in political participation in the United States and India 
but also compares white and black political participation in the United 
States and the participation of the Harijans and caste Hindus in India. 
In large societies like the United States the division of the society into 
“nonoppressed” and “oppressed” groups, however useful it may be for 
asking certain questions, does not exhaust the possibilities for exploring 
within-system variations. The present paper is intended to explore within- 
system variation in political participation among the white religioethnic 
groups in American society.” (Data on blacks are included for comparative 
purposes.) 

We shall address the following five questions: 

1, Are there differences in levels of political participation among the 
major religioethnic groups in American society? ; 

2. Do these differences persist when controls for social class, region, 
age, and sex are applied? 

3. How important as a predictor of political participation behavior is 
ethnicity? 

4. Are there differences in political participation “style” as well as in 
levels of participation among American religioethnic groups? 

5. Is there a relationship between the’ degree of ethnic identification 
and political participation or nonparticipation? : 

The present analysis labors under two major weaknesses: first, this will 
be, for the most part, a descriptive paper. The normal method of social 
research is to use data to test hypotheses that have been derived either 
` from general theory or from previous research. However, there is presently- 
no theory of ethnic diversity in the United States, and there has been 
practically no empirical research done on many of the major religicethnic 
collectivities. For example, the only major work done on the Poles, a group 
that is extremely interesting in its modes of political participation, is 
The Polish Peasant in Europe and America, published over a half-century 
ago (Thomas and Znaniecki 1918). 


2 Respondents answered these questions: 
In what country were you born? 
A. In what country was your mother born? 
B. In what country was your father born? 
C. If both parents were born in the U.S.: 
What is the natioriality of most of your ancestors? 
What is your religion? ` 
Protestant 
Catholic 
Jewish 
Other (specify) 
None 
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In a subsequent paragraph we shall list certain “expectations” about 
various ethnic groups. This paper was deliberately entitled “A -Preliminary 
Reconnaissance” because such “expectations” are hardly hypotheses as 
the word is normally understood.? 

Second, even though the national sample used in the political participa- 
tion study (which we are reanalyzing in the present paper) had a weighted 
size in excess of 3,000 respondents, many of the more interesting American 
ethnic groups have a relatively small number of respondents, as table 1 


TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF Mayor RELIGIOETHNIC GROUPS IN POLITICAL PARTICIPATION SAMPLE 











Religioethnic Group oN, 
Anglo-Saxon Protestant `... 591 
Scandinavian Protestant `... 110 
German Protestant 228 SNE Nee ob eis E Sipe eis eine dee PELNA evans 01% 333 
Trish’ Protestant nf EN He geg oS Pauw ald! Sa salsa tel deia. aye Sabres EE 188 
Other Protestant. .ccccidet acces von cies vas se cnc oeNoa E dée Een nie 447 
Trish ‘Catholic: ic cc caicsdevccee ed ons bebe ted EN NEE ge SERA Ss 95 . 
German Catholic ices Eege die Bet stave dg beanies ENEE bare die Cee sedans ESAS 97 
Jehan Catholic’ ai d ée EEN Ee Eed NES ENNEN Eege 109 
French Catholic `... Siew sates 40 
Polish ‘Catholic Zeg Ehe ded ad ENER, ac8 EC in ta EEN sales RN 56 
Slavic (other Eastern European) Catholic ........... 2... e cece cere renee 41 
Spanish-speaking Catholic ........... cs ce ees e cere eect eee eee e ree teene 89 
Other Catholic reis cove dire be ot Elek ce RE E ws aoe IEN REENEN a a 182 
Tewes EE Sai ee d scutes 72 
Blacks. vcore ege Sieg IE ESRT 406 
Other eenas nnr en E Ea NE La EE EE ENEE E E EOD E G 230 
Total- EN WEEN SEN SEN AE IER AE ER Ee eae a E E 3,095 





makes clear. Hence, material presented in this paper must be considered 
not as a definitive study of the Irish, the Italians, the Poles, or the French, 
but a tentative initial investigation.‘ 


3 There are many complicated theoretical and substantive problems in defining 
ethnicity. Max Weber thinks of it as “consciousness of common origin.” Clifford 
“Geertz (leaning on Edward Shils) speaks of “primordial group attachment.” Harold 
Isaacs writes of “basic membership group.” While it is important that our theoretical 
thinking on the subject of “ethnicity” be clarified, the word is being used very loosely 
for the purposes of this paper and includes such “nonsocial class collectivities” as those 
created by diversities of religion, race, and national origins. A purely nominalistic 
definition was used in selecting the groups included in this analysis. There are a suffi- 
cient number of cases in our data for each of these groups to enable us to speak 
about them without a total absence of confidence. We hope that future research will 
be based both on a more clearly specified theoretical definition of ethnicity and on 
larger case bases. For example, to combine all Anglo-Saxon Protestants in one category 
is a dangerous oversimplification. A Yankee is not a Texan and neither can be termed 
Kentucky “country folk.” But a good deal more theoretical clarity and much larger 
samples will be necessary before knotty problems of this sort can be resolved. 


A It can be seen in table 1 that there are three principal residual groups: “other” 
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The descriptions presented in this paper have two principal goals: (1) 
we wish to assert that ethnicity is an important predictor of political 
behavior in American society and ought not to be excluded from any 
serious analysis of such behavior, and (2) we argue that in the United 
States cross-cultural research can deal with within-system variation as 
well as with cross-system variation. 

Given the paucity of research done on American ethnic groups, it is 
impossible to generate any hypotheses about their political participation. 
We may, however, list certain “expectations” based on folklore, impression, 
journalistic commentary, and the occasional research document available. 

Anglo-Saxon Protestants——Because they are the largest group in the 
country, their political behavior will constitute the statistical norm. It also 
seems not unreasonable to assume that as first arrivals and as those who 
created the American republic, their behavior will also constitute the 
cultural norm.5 l 

Germans.—There are two reasons for assuming that German political 
participation will be rather like that of the Anglo-Saxons. Their immigration 
to the United States has been spread over the longest time, and they are 
part of the northern European cultural heritage. On the other hand, it may 
well be that the traumatic experience of two world wars will lead to slightly 
lower political participation among them. 

Scandinavians—One would expect that the Scandinavians will show 
high levels of political participation because of the long tradition of political 
democracy in the Scandinavian countries and because of the general reputa- 
tion of civic-mindedness attributed to members of the Scandinavian- 
American community. 

Protestant Irish—The Protestant Irish—perhaps for the most part the 
so-called Scotch-Irish-——can be expected to be rather like the Anglo-Saxons 


Protestants, “other” Catholics, and “others.” Those who have been assigned to these 
three groups were unable to describe their ethnic background (which was the case 
in most of the “other” Protestants who simply described themselves as “Americans”), 
or were from ethnic groups too small to include in our analysis (Greeks, Lebanese, 
Armenians, etc.), or had such a complicated ethnic background that they were unable 
to say what their main ethnic identification was. Finally, the “Slavic” group in our 
analysis is a combination of all the non-Polish Eastern European Catholics. Clearly, 
the three “other” groups pose complicated theoretical and methodological problems. 
They are excluded from the present analysis because we wish to simplify what should 
be considered only a first step in research on ethnic political behavior and because 
the sample is not large enough to cope with the many possible combinations of ethnic 
background that are to be observed in American society. Hence, it could be said that 
have little trouble in placing themselves within one such group. Such a concern limits 
us to dealing with approximately three-quarters of the American population. 


5In the forthcoming figures and tables the Anglo-Saxon scores will tend to be some- 
what higher than the mean, and more groups will have positive scores than negative 
ones. The reason is that the “other” Protestants (a substantial proportion of whom ` 
are from the South) tend to have negative scores. 
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because of their early arrival in the United States and because they have 
been the main partners of the Anglo-Saxons in the American enterprise 
for so long that they have become almost indistinguishable from them. 

Irish Catholics —It seems safe to assume that the Irish—by reputation 
a highly political people—will be more involved in political behavior than 
any of the other Catholic groups (with the possible exception of the 
Germans) if only because they came first, understood the language, and 
developed in the penal time of Ireland a high level of political sophistica- 
tion and skill. The Irish, like all the Catholic groups, may very well end 
up low on the communal activity variable because civic-minded traditions, 
so much a part of the Anglo-Saxon culture, may not yet have had time to 
develop among the Catholic groups. 

French About the French-American community very little is known. 

Italians —Given the findings of a number of authors indicating that the 
Italians are low on social trust and proclivity for cooperation, it might be 
expected that they will score low on most political participation measures, 
though perhaps high on the particularized contact scale.® 

Slavs and Poles——Very little is known about the Polish and other 
Eastern European Catholic groups. However, given their more recent 
arrival, their lack of English language skills when they came, and the 
absence of a tradition of political democracy in Eastern Europe, it may 
well be that Eastern European Catholic groups will be low in political 
participation, save on the particularized contact scale. 

Jews.—The Jews could easily be the most active political participants 
in America since American Jews generally appear to be politically and 
socially active. But it may well be that just as the Catholic groups are 
high on particularized contact, the Jews will be low on this variety of 
political behavior. 


DIFFERENCES IN POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 


Political participation scale."—In figure 1 we see that there are very 
considerable differences in the general participation scores of American 
ethnic collectivities. (Figs. 1-10 show political participation for American 
ethnic groups on different scales; numbers shown in parentheses represent 
deviations from the mean.) The Protestant-Irish, the Italian Catholics, and 
blacks have scores substantially below the mean, with blacks having a 
slightly larger negative score than the Protestant-Irish. (“Substantial” will 


6 Particularized contact scale measures whether the respondent attempts to contact 
either personally or in writing a government representative outside of the local 
community. 


7 The generalized participation score is a combination of the four particular participa- 
tion scores to be discussed subsequently. . 
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be used in this discussion to indicate a difference from the mean in excess 
of 10 standardized units.) On the other hand, the highest scores in political 
participation are registered by the Irish Catholics (41 standardized units), 
the Scandinavian Protestants (32 units), and the Jews (19 units). Polish 
Catholics, German Catholics, and Anglo-Saxon Protestants are all slightly 
above the score of 10 units. l 

A number of observations are pertinent for figure 1. 

First, there are major differences within religious groups. The highest 
scores are registered by a Catholic group—the Irish—and a Protestant 
group—the Scandinavians. On the other hand, the two lowest scores for 
white groups are also registered by a Catholic group—the Italians—and a 
Protestant group—the Irish. Second, there is almost no difference between 
the scores of German Catholics and German Protestants, but there are 
very substantial differences between the scores of Irish Catholics and Irish 
Protestants. Finally, the expectation that Italian Catholics and French ` 
Catholics might score low on political participation is upheld. On the other 
hand, both the Eastern European and Polish Catholics have positive scores. 

Voting scale.2—In figure 2 we observe that the two Eastern European 
Catholic groups, Slavs (non-Polish Eastern Europeans) and Poles, are 
the most likely to score high on the voting scale. The Irish Catholic and 
Scandinavian Protestants are slightly behind them with scores still in ex- 
cess of 30 units. The only negative scores on the voting scale are registered 
by Irish Protestants and by blacks with —24.9 occupying the lowest range. 
The following observations are pertinent: all the Catholic groups score 
higher on the voting scale than do the non-Scandinavian Protestants. Thus 
it seems safe to conclude that high voting scores tend to be a Catholic 
phenomengn even though Scandinavians also rank high on this scale. 

Among the Catholic groups, the French and the Italians have the lowest 
scores; this result suggests that even in this “Catholic” modality of par- 
ticipation they do less well than the other groups. 

The differences between the Irish Catholics and the Irish Protestants 
are substantial, but there is also a difference of 19 units between the 
German Protestants and the German Catholics; this finding indicates 
perhaps that as far as voting is concerned, Catholicism is more important 
than “Germanness.” . 

Campaigning scale.®—As is perhaps appropriate for a group that is 
reputed to have mastered the art of being precinct captains, the American 


. ‘ 
8 Voting score represents the respondents’ participation in the 1960 and 1964 presi- 
dential elections and the 1966 congressional election. 


9 The campaigning scale is composed of four items: whether the respondent had 
worked for a party or a candidate in an election, whether he had attended political 
meetings, whether he had contributed money to a political party or candidate, whether 
he had ever tried to persuade others to vote for a candidate or a party. 
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Irish Catholics have the overwhelming lead on the political campaigning 
scale of figure 3. Indeed, their score is more than twice as large as that of 
the nearest group, the Scandinavian ‘Protestants. The French and Italian 
Catholics and the Irish Protestants have substantial negative scores, while 
the Jews have a substantial positive score (as they also do on the voting 
scale). There is very considerable difference between Irish Catholics and 
Irish Protestants and relatively little difference between German Catholics 
and German Protestants. 

Communal participation scale.°—Verba and Nie (1972) have observed 
in a forthcoming monograph that communal participation is a specifically 
Protestant form of political participation. There is some verification of 
this observation (made from the same data, of course) in figure 4. Three 
of the four Protestant groups have positive scores on the scale and four 
Catholic groups have negative scores (the Italians show a very considerable 
—32.5). The Scandinavians have the highest positive score (23.3), fol- 
lowed by the Anglo-Saxons (13.6), the Jews (12.0), and the German 
Protestants (11.5). 

We may make some additional observations: 

Irish Catholics and Irish Protestants continue to be different. German 
Protestants score somewhat higher on the communal participation scale ` 
than do German Catholics, a reversal of the finding on the voting scale. 
Voting is an especially Catholic mode of political participation, and 
German Catholics lead German Protestants in it. On the other hand, 
communal participation is an especially Protestant form of political par- 
ticipation, and German Protestants lead German Catholics on this measure. 

The black score continues to be negative as it has been in all previous 
figures. The Jewish score continues to be positive. 

Particularized contact scale+1—The French, who were low on both 
communal participation and campaigning, score very high (33.4) on this 
measure (fig. 5). The non-Polish Eastern Europeans, the Irish Catholics, 
and the Italians also have scores above 10. On the other hand, the second 
highest score on the particularized contact indicator is registered by the 
Scandinavian Protestants (19.1). 

The following comments are appropriate: as on all previous scales, the 
scores of the Irish Protestants and the blacks are negative. As on all pre- 
vious scales, the score of the Jews is positive, but only very slightly so. 
Irish Protestants and Irish Catholics continue to be quite different; German 
Catholics and German Protestants, relatively similar. 

The picture that emerges from the five figures presented so far would 


10 The communal participation scale measures membership in a “civic” organization, 
working with others to solve community problems, forming a community organization, 
or trying to influence somebody in the community on a matter of community concern. 


11 See n, 6 for a definition of the particularized contact scale. 
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indicate that, not only on the general participation scale but also on all of 
the specific scales, the Irish and the Scandinavians are most active 
politically. The Irish Protestants and the blacks tend to be low, and in 
most instances the Jews are in third position behind the Irish Catholics 
and the Scandinavians. French, Italian, Slavic, and Polish Catholics are 
positive on voting and particularized contact and negative on political 
campaigning and communal participation. The Italians and the French 
are lowest on campaigning and participation. The Poles and other Eastern 
Europeans are highest on voting, and the French are highest on particular- 
ized contact. The Spanish-speaking are on the mean on both voting and 
political campaigning, though substantially below the mean in communal 
participation and somewhat below it on particularized contact. 


DIFFERENCES WITH SOCIAL CLASS AND REGION CONTROLLED 


In figures 6-10 we leave behind the real world of actual collectivities and 
ask what the scores of various groups would be like if their social class 
and region were the same. It is worth noting that this analysis does not 
assume that ethnic differences are caused by social class. On the contrary, 
a persuasive case might be made that the differences in behavior recorded 
in the previous five figures may represent dimensions of cultural heritage 
which are the cause rather than the effect—or at least a partial cause as 
well as a partial effect—of social class differences. 

By comparing figure 6 with figure 1 we see that the Irish and the 
Scandinavians continue to be the most active participants. The scores 
for the Eastern Europeans go up. The negative scores of the blacks and 
the Irish Protestants become slightly positive. Perhaps the most interesting 
comparison between figures 6 and 1 is that the relatively high Jewish score 
on figure 1 becomes negative on figure 6. In other words, in the abstract 
model created by holding region and social class constant, the Irish 
Catholics, the Eastern European Catholics, and the Scandinavian Protes- 
tants emerge as exceptionally active political participants, while the Jews 
emerge as the least active of all the groups. One might then conclude that 
at least as far as the Jews are concerned, the reason for their high level of 
general political ‘participation is their social class. 

When social class and region are held constant, the differences in voting 
behavior also decline somewhat (fig. 7). Although the non-Irish Catholic 
groups continue to have the highest scores and the Irish Catholic and 
Scandinavian Protestants still score higher than the rest of the Protestant 
population, the Protestant Irish negative score becomes slightly positive, 
the black negative score is reduced almost to the mean, and the positive 
Jewish score becomes negative. 

Control for social class and region does rather little to deprive the Irish 
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Catholic of his rating as a campaigner par excellence (comparison of 
fig. 8 with fig. 3). The score of 42.4 in figure 3 declines to 37.0 in figure 8, 
a much smaller proportional loss than that of the Scandinavians, whose 
score declines from 19.2 to 13.2. The social class and regional controls 
improve the scores of Slavs, who in the world created by the controls 
forge ahead of the Scandinavians. All the negative scores in figure 3 are 
reduced somewhat, though the French (—-19.6) still have the largest nega- 
tive score. Once again, the fairly substantial positive Jewish score becomes 
negative. 

Control for region and social class has practically no impact on the 
pattern of communal activity that was reported in figure 4. As we note in 
figure 9, negative scores of the Italians and the Latin Americans diminish 
somewhat, The negative scores of the French increase, but there is virtually 
no change among the groups on the positive side of the scale (fig. 9). 

Holding social class and region constant creates a situation in which the 
French score goes up (comparing figs. 5 and 10). The French score on 
particularized contact (42.0) is more than twice as large as that of the - 
Scandinavians. Furthermore, the Italians’ score is cut almost in half, sug- 
gesting that if there is an Italian tendency to appeal to the padrone, or 
“godfather,” it is one which is substantially reduced when social class is 
taken into account, The large negative score for blacks is reduced in 
figure 10 to practically the mean, and the Slight positive Jewish score 
becomes negative. The Irish Protestant’s negative score declines somewhat. 
In four of the five figures generated to describe a world where the effect 
of region and social class is removed, the Jewish score moves from positive 
to negative. 

We may summarize the results of holding social class and region con- 
stant as follows: even under such controls, the Irish Catholics remain the 
most active political participants in American society. Not only are they 
high on voting and campaigning, as might be expected, they are also 
moderately high on communal participation and relatively low only on 
particular contact, which is the “Catholic” modality of political behavior 
in the sense that other Catholic groups tend to be high on it. Scandinavian 
Protestants are the second most active political group in America, even 
in a world where differences of social class and region are eliminated. 
The Catholic groups that are not Irish continue to have higher scores than 
do the Protestant groups (except the Scandinavians) on voting; the 
French, Italians, and other Eastern Europeans are also higher on par- 
ticularized contact. The negative scores of the Irish Protestants and the 
blacks are substantially reduced, if not eliminated, when region and social 
class are held constant. The positive scores of Jews become negative when 
social class is held constant. 

In summary, then, the Irish and the Scandinavians are not only the 
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most politically active, they are also the ones who deviate the most from 
the behavior characteristics of their coreligionists. Blacks and Irish Protes- 
tants would not be much different in their political participation from the 
American mean if differences of region and social class were eliminated. 
Finally, the high level of Jewish political participation seems to be almost 
entirely a social class phenomenon. (This is not to say that it is “caused” 
by social class.) 


POLITICAL STYLES 


The next step in our strategy was to attempt to determine whether there 
were “styles” of political participation that were unique to the various 
ethnic collectivities. To do this, a higher-order factor analysis was prepared 
for each of the American ethnic groups. A differential distribution of factor 
loadings would suggest differential political styles.1? 

In table 2 we present the results of the higher-order factor analysis. In 


TABLE 2 


POLITICAL “STYLES” OF AMERICAN ETHNIC GROUPS 
(HicHER-OrpEer FACTOR ANALYSES) 


Communal Particularized 
Voting Campaigning Activity Contact 
White gentile: 
` Protestant: 
Anglo-Saxon ..........4+. 65 ER 80 17 
Scandinavian ............ 46 89 85 29 
German ............0000 60 .80 69 41 
te CH 64 80 80 05 
Catholic: ` 
Tish ZE 67 88 80 07 
German ..........00 ee eee 71 Kei 73 55 
French) asena neran ows 29 90 83 42 
Talian — ee a's 56 EM 87 : DI 
Slav EE 37 .90 89 03 
Poles ANNE sta wens 39 EM 81 32 
Blacks — 28 8 vee KE 24 67 31 
JEWS eer ne dE ets 65 85 19 AS 





our discussion of it we will assume that the loadings on the Anglo-Saxon 
factor are the basis for comparison. The following comments may be made 
on table 2. 


12The given factor loading tells the relationship between, let us say, voting for a 
given group and an underlying dimension of political behavior for the group in 
question. A high loading means that the scale in question relates at a high level with 
the dimension that is characteristic of the particular group. 
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There are relatively few differences among the various groups in loading 
on either campaigning or communal activity. The highest loading on cam- 
paigning is .9 for the French Catholics, and the lowest (among whites) is 
.79 for German Catholics. (The black loading of .74 is lower.) Similarly, 
eight of the collectivities have loadings in the .80s on communal activity. 
Somewhat lower scores are to be observed for the German Protestants 
(.69), German Catholics (.73), and blacks (.67). 

But while there is relatively little variation in the loadings on these two 
items, there are considerable variations in loadings on voting and par- 
ticularized contact. German Protestants, Irish Protestants, Irish Catholics, 
German Catholics, Italian Catholics, blacks, and Jews have relatively 
high loadings, while Scandinavian Protestants and Polish and Slavic Catho- 
lics have relatively low loadings. French Catholics have a very low loading 
(.29). 

If the Anglo-Saxon loading of .17 is considered “typical” for particular- 
ized contacts, then the Scandinavian, German Protestants, German Catho- 
lics, French Catholics, Poles, and blacks have high loadings, while Irish 
Catholics, Irish Protestants, Italians, and Slavs have very low loadings. 

Another way of looking at the data in table 2 is to observe that the 
three British Isles groups and the Jews have very similar political “styles,” 
with the principal difference that the two Irish groups score relatively 
lower on the particularized contact item and the Jewish and Anglo-Saxon 
groups score relatively higher. Similarly, the German Catholics and German 
Protestants have relatively similar “styles,” both of them substantially 
higher than most other groups on particularized contact. They are similar 
to the Jews, the Irish, and the Anglo-Saxons on the other three items. 

One of the more deviant groups in their political “style” is the French 
Catholics, who have a lower loading on voting than they do on particular- 
ized contact. The Poles, whose loading on voting is only slightly higher 
than their loading on particular contacts, are also noteworthy. The Scan- 
dinavians are lower than most in their loading on voting and relatively 
high on their loading on particularized contact. The blacks, finally, tend 
to be lower than other groups on the first three items and higher than 
some other groups on their loading on particular contacts. 

In summary then, insofar as political “styles” are accurately described 
in table 2, the Jews are the most like the Anglo-Saxons and the Germans 
(Catholic and Protestant), and the Irish (Catholic and Protestant) are 
relatively similar to the Anglo-Saxons and the Jews. The Germans are 
slightly higher than the Anglo-Saxon—Jewish “norm” on particularized 
contact, and the Irish Catholics and the Irish Protestants are lower than 
the “norma!” loadirig on this variable. 

The fact that the Irish Catholics, who are the most active political par- 
ticipants, and the Irish Protestants, who are the least active, are relatively 
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similar to each other (as well as to the Anglo-Saxon and the Jewish 
norm) in their political styles would seem to indicate that while there may 
be substantially different levels of participation among these three groups, 
the components of their participation are relatively similar. While the Irish 
Catholics may be much more active politically than the Anglo-Saxons and 
the Irish Protestants much less active politically, SR “mix” of their 
political behaviors tends to be similar. 

It is possible to speculate about the Irish Catholics and the Irish 
Protestants. Both groups had experience with the Anglo-Saxon political 
systern in Ireland, learning both to live with it and to exploit it. (It 
should not be forgotten that the Ulster-Irish were dissidents against 
the established Church of Ireland as much as were the Celtic Catholics.) 
The “rotten borough” politics of the British parliament of that time was 
an excellent preparation for the Irish Catholics for the politics of the 
areas most of them settled in, large cities in the northeastern and north 
- central part of the United States. It also provided the Irish Catholics 
with certain appropriate political skills for. the American environment. 
Thus, the Irish Catholics discovered that involvement in politics in the 
United States was a way to respectability, power, and affluence. They 
became involved in party politics and in political or politically related 
jobs such as the fire department, the police force, and public transporta- 
tion. Their children and grandchildren continued the political interest as 
they chose careers in law and government service. Irish Protestants, on 
the other hand, settled for the most part in the Piedmont area of the 
southeast, an environment where there was less political activity and 
where politics was not a path to aifluence and respectability. The two 
groups, coming from an Anglo-Saxon political system, became either hyper- 
political or hypopolitical as the result of ‘the environment into which they 
moved at immigration and their developmental history since. 

Considerably more research must be done on the social history of the 
American religioethnic groups before even tentative explanations like the. 
foregoing can be possible for the different political “styles” of the various 
ethnic subcomponents within American society. 


ETHNICITY AND SOCIAL CLASS 


We have thus far established that there is a relationship between ethnicity 
and political participation and that this relationship is not just a function 
of social class. But how important is ethnicity as a predictor variable? 
Even if it is distinct from.social class, how much explanatory power does 
it have? What is the impact of ethnicity net of social class compared to the 
impact of social class net of ethnicity? : 

In social research where we deal with ordered variables, the obvious 
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technique to use for such questions is multiple regression analysis. The 
simple correlation coefficient (r) indicates the relationship between a 
predictor variable and a dependent variable, and the standardized co- 
efficient (8) indicates the relationship between the two net of all other 
predictor variables put into the equation. 

Unfortunately, for our purposes, neither ethnicity nor religion is an 
ordered variable. However, an analytic technique called “multiple classifica- 

. tion analysis” (MCA) has been developed at the University of Michigan 
Survey Research Center (1967) that enables us to analyze variables that 
are not ordered. The program produces 7 and 8 that are standardized 
measures for nonordered variables equivalent to r and 8 in multiple 
regression analysis. The MCA 7 is a zero-order. correlation; the MCA £, 
a partial-order correlation. l 

With the assistance of John Petrocik of the NORC staff, a set of MCA 
equations was prepared for the political participation variable and six 
predictor variables—income, education, occupation, region, religion, and 
religioethnicity. The Gs that emerged from this analysis enabled us to 
compare the relative impact of ethnicity on political behavior compared 
to those social class and religion variables that Verba and Nie (1972) 
found important in their analysis, 

An inspection of table 3 reveals that ethnicity is a relatively important 
predictor of political behavior. It is stronger than religion, region, and 
occupation for all four of the variables, equal to or stronger than income 
on two variables (voting and contact), and stronger than education on 


‘TABLE 3 


A. COEFFICIENTS OF MULTIPLE CLASSIFICATION ANALYSIS FOR 
POLITICAL PARTICIPATION VARIABLES 











Particularized 





Predictor Variables Voting Campaigning . Civic Activity Contact 
Religion `... 13 09 .10 DA 
Income .....-......000- 17 15 16 09 
Education `... 14 20. ER 06 
Ethnicity .......2...... 17 13 14 10 
Repon eer dere eas e 06 09 10 06 
Occupation ............ 11 08 13 07 








B. COEFFICIENTS op MULTIPLE CLASSIFICATION ANALYSIS FOR POLITICAL 
PARTICIPATION VARIABLES, NORTHEAST AND NORTH CENTRAL ONLY 














Religion ............4-- 16 12 17 08 
INCOME. eeh EAR 17 19 AS Al 
Education 13 21 28 09 
Ethnicity 20 16 16 16 





Occupation ............ 14 06 AS Dë 
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two variables (voting and contact). It is the strongest predictor of both 
voting (though tied with income) and particularized contact, and in third 
place on both campaigning and civic activity. The differences among the 
various predictor variables are relatively small, and not much should be 
made of one predictor’s being more powerful than another. However, it 
does seem safe to say that at least as far as political participation is con- 
cerned, ethnicity is not an unimportant variable compared with other 
predictors. One could as well omit occupation from a questionnaire as 
ethnicity. j 

Ethnic diversity in the United States is greatest in the northeast (New . 
England and Middle Atlantic states) and north central (the Midwest and 
plains states) regions because the largest number of immigrants settled 
there. Hence, it is fair to ask whether the predictive power of ethnicity 
increases when only respondents from those regions are the subject of 
multiple classification analysis. 

We note in table 3B that there is indeed a moderate increase in the 
predictive power of ethnicity when the analysis is limited to those in 
the regions where ethnic diversity is most likely to be found. However, 
the differences are not of such a magnitude as to appreciably change the 
picture presented in table 3A. Perhaps the most interesting question that 
might be asked cannot be answered with our data. In the big heavily 
ethnic cities of the “quaradcali” (to use Scammon and Wattenberg’s word) 
does ethnic diversity become the most important predictor of political 
participation? One might also wonder if the various urban ethnic groups 
have different styles of political participation in different cities. Are the 
New York Irish, for example, as active as the Chicago Irish? Do the 
Detroit Poles vote as much as the Milwaukee Poles? The answer to such 
questions must await an extensive and systematic series of research projects 
on the relationship between ethnicity and politics in American life. The 
data presented in table 3, however tentative and limited they may be, 
suggest that such systematic research would be no more out of place than 
systematic research on the relationship between social class and political 
participation in the United States. 


CAUSAL MODELS OF POLITICAL MOBILIZATION 


Nie et al. (1969), Verba, Nie, and Kim (1971), and Verba, Ahmed, and 
Bhatt (1971) all insist on the importance of social class (as usually 
measured by educational level) as a cause of higher levels of political par- 
ticipation. Verba, Nie, and Kim (1971, p. 59), for example, present models ` 
showing that campaign activity, voting, and communal activity are strongly 
related to education in the United States. It is therefore legitimate to ask 
whether this general correlation persists among the various religioethnic 
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TABLE 4 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN POLITICAL PARTICIPATION AND EDUCATIONAL LEVEL FOR 
Mayor AMERICAN RELIGIOETHNIC GROUPS 








Communal Particularized 





Voting Campaigning Activity Contact 
White gentile: 
Protestant: j 
Anglo-Saxon ............. .22 .29 32 - 06 
Scandinavian ............ 20 28 23 06 
German `... 19 .29 33 03 
nia os E A E EA 24 27 04 
Catholic: 
Tëteb, AET T TEE .23 25 30 06 
German `... 06 27 02 02 
French. Ate ines aie 00 33 33 ‘09 
Italian Aristi psan wakes .13 .13 .23 .16 
Sla Vit vd eege EELER 20 33 53 Op 
Polish» Ze SEN REENEN 03 02 07 .23 
Spanish-speaking ......... 00 21 35 24 
Blacks ere p el 14 . .22 00 
JEWS: ee Diente dan NEEN 07 .50 44 00 


groups with the American social and political system. The data in table 4 
would indicate that while the picture is complicated, the educational level 
does not affect all the ethnic groups’ political behavior in the same way. 
Thus, there are virtually no differences in the correlations between voting 
and educational level for the first five groups. However, among the German 
Catholics, the French, the Italians, the Poles, the Spanish-speaking, and 
the Jews, the relationship between voting and education is much lower 
than it is among other groups. This cannot be described as a Catholic- 
Jewish phenomenon because the correlation between education and voting 
for the Irish and Slavic Catholics is virtually the same as that for the 
Anglo-Saxon Protestants. 

Similarly, while there is a strong correlation (in the neighborhood of .3) 
between education and political campaigning for most American religio- 
ethnic groups, this correlation does not exist at all for the Poles and is 
substantially below .3 for the Italians and the blacks. On the other hand, 
the relationship between education and political campaigning for Jews is .5. 

For two groups there are very low correlations between education and 
communal activity. For German Catholics the relation is .02; for the 
Polish Catholics, .07. On the other hand, for Jews (.44) and for Slavic 
Catholics (.53), the correlation is much higher than that of the Anglo- 
Saxons (.32). Finally, while education in the United States correlates 
in general at a very low level with particularized contact, it is substantially 
higher both for the Poles and the Spanish-speaking (.23 and .24, respec- 
tively) and somewhat higher than the average for the Italians (.16). 
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Fic. 11.—Theoretical models of political mobilization 
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Fic. 13.—Paths to campaigning participation: American ethnic groups 
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To summarize the data in table 4, the blacks and the French depart 
from the ordinary pattern of relationship between education and political 
participation once. German Catholics and the Spanish-speaking depart 
from the pattern twice. The Jews and the Italians depart from the pattern 
three times, and the Poles four times, displaying practically no correlation 
between education and political behavior for voting, campaigning, and 
communal activity and a relatively high correlation between education and 
particularized contact. Education does correlate with political participation 
in American society, but not for all ethnic groups. One ethnic group 
in particular, the Poles, seems to represent a phenomenon completely at 
variance with that described by Nie et al. (1969) in their study of six 
nations. i 


DEGREE OF ETHNIC CONSCIOUSNESS AND 
POLITICAĻ PARTICIPATION 


While it is impossible to test Verba, Ahmed, and Bhatt’s (1971) group 
consciousness model of political participation with these data, we may still 
ask whether some sort of an ethnic identification does influence those 
particular kinds of political behavior that seem to be especially character- 
istic of certain groups. For example, if ethnic identification does reinforce 
a particular kind of political behavior to which an ethnic group is pre- 
disposed, we could predict a positive correlation between ethnic identifica- 
tion and voting for the Poles and the Slavs; a positive correlation between 
ethnic identification and campaigning for the Scandinavians, Jews, and 
Irish; and a negative correlation between political participation and ethnic 
identification for Italians. In table 5 we see that there is modest support 


TABLE 5 


CORRELATION BETWEEN ETHNIC IDENTIFICATION AND 
CERTAIN FORMS OF POLITICAL PARTICIPATION 











Polish voting `... LE alta alate dE ES 19 


Glauden E Eet 1 SOAS e et Hate 16 
Scandinavian campaigning `... —.03 
Jewish campaigning .....-..........005 EE 13 
Trish campaigning o saci naa deed Reen Maid oho 14 
Italian political participation `... —.11 





Norz.—Ethnic identification items: 
i. What proportion of your friends are of your own nationality? All, Most, About half, Less 
than half, None. 


2. Do you or your family observe any customs -connected with the country from which your 
family originally came such as cooking special food or observing particular holidays or anything 
like that? 

Do you observe a lot of such customs? Some, Only a few, No such customs at all. 


3. Could you tell me if you belong to any nationality groups? (In the context of the question- 
naire, “nationality groups’? means nationality-based membership organizations.) 
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for five of these six expectations. Ethnic identification does indeed lead to 
higher levels of voting for Poles and Slavs, and to higher levels of cam- 
paigning for the Jews and the Irish (though not for the Scandinavians). 
Finally, among the Italians, whose political participation is low, identifica- 
tion as Italian leads to an even lower level of political participation. 

One could speculate that since, for the Irish, political campaigning was 
a way to upward mobility, it is not unreasonable that those who are still 
conscious of their Irishness would be even more interested in that path to 
power and affluence. It is even more interesting to speculate that if the 
vote is a symbol of Americanism for the Poles, then it is precisely those 
Poles who are most conscious of being Polish who find the greatest need _ 
to manifest this American symbolism. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The descriptions presented in this paper would seem to support a plausible 
case for the two basic arguments being made: ethnicity is still an important 
variable in American society and cross-cultural research can be done not 
only among nations but among diverse groups within large nations. Un- 
fortunately, we need to know much more than we presently do about 
American religioethnic groups to be able to fully exploit the possibilities 
of such research. If the findings reported in this paper can be substantiated 
in research with a much larger sample (and clearly such research is of the 
first order of importance), we will have conclusively established that the 
levels, the “styles,” and the causes of political participation among the 
major ethnic groups in American society are different. Being able to define 
these differences is of course an important accomplishment, but serious 
scholarly research cannot be content with differences that are unexplained. 
It may be that the diversity of political behavior among American 
ethnic groups can be explained by any one of three (or any combination of 
three) possible causes: l 
Cultural heritage from the Old World—Were there events in the his- 
torical, cultural, and social heritages of the Irish and the Poles that 
predisposed one group (the Irish) toward becoming active campaigners 
and the other (the Poles) toward becoming enthusiastic voters? 
Experience at the time of immigration.—The Irish were the first of the 
Catholic ethnic groups to move into the large American cities in numbers 
great enough to seize control of the political mechanism. Having control, 
they were in a position to block access to the mechanism to subsequent 
Catholic groups. Or at least they blocked access to the amount of power 
the Irish already had. ; 
The “natural history” of each group since the immigration experience. 
—The very fact that the Irish moved almost unrivaled into politics pre- 
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disposed them to political jobs and government service, a predisposition 
that was handed down from generation to generation even after they found . 
other channels to affluence and respectability.19 

With data currently existing it is impossible to examine the relative 
impact of these three factors on the different political behaviors of Amer- 
ican ethnic groups. Clearly, a considerable amount of cooperative effort 
on the part of historians and social scientists is in order. Researchers need 
not fear that there are no longer any social puzzles left to be explained 
within the boundaries of the United States. 

It may be time for American social scientists to begin to attempt 
explanations for such puzzles. Less is known about Polish Americans than 
about many African tribes. Surely the study of African tribes ought not 
to be abandoned, nor has there necessarily been conscious discrimination 
against Polish Americans. However, on the basis of data presented in this 
paper it would be foolish for researchers to continue to ignore them—or 
indeed any of the other fascinating groups that make up the American 
nation. 
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Phillips and Segal (1969) and Cooperstock (1971) have argued that 
the consistent finding that women have higher rates of mental illness 
than men is a product of response bias and does not reflect actual 
differences in rates of mental illness. In the present paper we look at 
the effect three. forms of response bias—perceived trait desirability, 
need for social approval, and naysaying—have on respondents’. 
reports of psychiatric symptoms. When these three forms of response 
bias are controlled for, the difference between the sexes does not 
diminish but instead increases. 


In a 1969 article, Phillips and Segal note that the studies of mental illness 
by Davis (1962); Gurin, Veroff, and Feld (1960); Langner and Michael 
(1963); Leighton et al (1963), and Phillips (1966), which were based on 
self-reported symptoms, found higher rates of -psychiatric disturbance 
among women, Building on the suggestion of Gurin et al. (1960, pp. 209- 
10), they argue that these results do not reflect real sex differences in fre- 
quency of disturbance differences but only the greater reluctance of men 
to admit to certain unpleasurable feelings and sensations (Phillips and 
Segal 1969, p. 69). They argue that men are more reluctant because it is 
culturally more appropriate and acceptable for women to be expressive 
about their difficulties (Phillips and Segal 1969, p. 59). Although their 
article is replete with data tangentially related to their argument, they 
have no data bearing directly on this main premise. 

A very similar argument is proposed by Cooperstock (1971) in an article 
devoted to explaining the results of two studies which show that psycho- 
therapeutic drugs are much more likely to be prescribed for women than 
for men. In essence, her argument is that “contemporary Western women 
are permitted greater freedom than men in expressing feelings, and that she ` 
feels freer to bring her perceived emotional problems to the attention of a 
physician” (Cooperstock 1971, pp. 240-41). However, like Phillips and 
Segal, Cooperstock has no evidence that bears on her theoretical explana- 
tion. : 

1 Gove and Tudor (1973) use a fairly stringent definition of mental illness, limiting 


it to functional disorders involving personal distress (e.g., neurosis) Ge mental 
disorganization (e.g., psychosis). 
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We take the publication of these articles, particularly Phillips and 
Segal’s in the American Sociological Review, as an indication that social 
scientists find highly plausible the thesis that if women in our society 
appear to manifest higher rates of mental illness it is because it is more 
appropriate for women to manifest such symptoms. A recent article by 
Gove and Tudor (1973) shows that Phillips and Segal and Cooperstock 
are correct in believing that, in Western nations, women do appear to 
have higher rates of mental illness. Their research shows that all the 
community surveys since World War II in Western industrial nations 
(N = 19) find more mental illness among women. Similarly, the studies 
of the practices of general physicians and of private psychiatrists uni- 
formly show women to have higher rates of mental illness. Furthermore, 
the national statistics for the United States show that women have 
higher rates of mental illness among persons receiving psychiatric treat- 
ment in general hospitals, outpatient clinics, and public and private 
mental hospitals. 

Gove and Tudor (1973) believe that the higher rates of women prob- 
ably reflect real differences in levels of mental illness, in part because the 
pattern remains the same regardless of who is doing the selecting—that 
is, women have higher rates when the patient is selecting, as with private 
outpatient care; when others in the community are selecting, as with most 
admissions to public mental hospitals; and when a disinterested researcher 
is selecting, as is the case in community surveys. Furthermore, Gove and 
Tudor believe that certain patterns in the data make it unlikely that the 
higher rates among women are due to their greater willingness to articulate 
emotional problems. They specifically note that the data indicate that 
men probably had higher rates of mental illness prior to World War II and 
that in certain marital categories men continue to have higher rates (also 
see Gove 1972). However, like Phillips and Segal (1969) and Cooperstock 
(1971), they have no data on whether women are more willing than men 
to verbalize their psychiatric symptoms. Thus, their rejection of the 
“Women are more expressive” explanation is based not on an explicit 
empirical test but on a set of assumptions about their data. Because of 
this, and because of their tentative acceptance of the view that women 
are more willing to verbalize their symptoms, they feel that further study 
is needed on the impact of the presumed expressiveness of women on the 
identification of mental illness. 

In this paper we will analyze the effect three types of response bias 
have on sex difference in respondents’ reports of psychiatric symptoms, as 
indicated by the Langner (1962) Scale? The first type of potential bias 


2The Langner (1962) Scale was developed in the Mid-Town study and is perhaps 
the most widely used short psychiatric screening instrument (e.g, Abramson 1966; 
Baily, Haberman, and Alksne 1965; Dohrenwend 1966; Dohrenwend and Crandell 
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that we are concerned with is the relationship between the extent to which 
respondents see the items on the Langner Scale as undesirable Oe, 
trait desirability) and the extent to which they admit to having experienced 
these symptoms. There is a growing body of literature which indicates 
that the more a respondent sees a trait as undesirable the less likely. he is to 
report it (e.g., Edwards 1953, 1957, 1959; Cowen and Tongas 1959; 
Rosen 1956; Wiggins and Rumrill 1959; Clark and Tifft 1966; Cannell 
and Kahn 1968; Phillips and Clancy 1972a). Dohrenwend (1966) has 
found that Puerto Ricans report the Langner Scale items as less unde- 
sirable than other ethnic groups and are much more likely to report ex- 
periencing such symptoms, Similarly, Phillips and Clancy (1970) found 
that lower-class respondents perceive these symptoms as not particularly 
undesirable and report them more frequently than middle- and upper-class 
respondents. l 

We assume that, if the argument of Phillips and Segal (1969) and 
Cooperstock (1971) is valid, women would see the manifestation of the 
items on the Langner Scale as less undesirable than males and that this 
would “interpret” or “explain” their higher rate of self-reported symptoms. 
If these authors are correct the perceived desirability of the items will 
be related to both the sex of the respondent and the rate of reported 
symptoms, and if we control for perceived desirability the relationship 
between sex and reported symptoms should disappear. We would note that, 
if this happens, it would not prove that the relationship between sex and 
reported symptoms does not reflect real differences, for it could be the 
case that those familiar with the symptoms tend to normalize them (e.g., 
Dohrenwend 1966; Phillips and Clancy 1970; Harvey 1971). 

In addition to trait desirability we also look at two other potential 
sources of bias. Most survey researchers have treated social desirability 
as an attribute of items in a survey instrument. However, Crowne and 
Marlowe (1964), working in an experimental setting, viewed social desir- 
ability as a’ personality construct and ‘developed a scale which differen- 
tiates people according to their “need for social approval.” They define 
need for social approval as “the need of subjects to respond in culturally 
sanctioned ways” (p. 354), and their data strongly suggest that those who 
score high on their scale tend to behave in ways that will produce approval 
from others. Although most of the work with the Crowne-Marlowe scale 
has been with college students, persons in a general population are 
differentiated by the scale on such items as reported general happiness, 


1967; Haberman 1964; Langner 1965; Manis et al. 1963, 1964; Martin 1968; Meile 
and Haese 1969; Phillips 1966; Phillips and Segal 1969; Phillips and Clancy 1970; 
Haese and Meile 1967; Schader, Ebert, and Harmatz 1971). Furthermore, the items 
in it are very similar to comparable instruments (e.g., Leighton et al. 1963; Taylor 
1953), d 
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marital happiness, number of close friends, and feelings of prejudice, and 
these effects are largely unrelated to the effects of perceived trait desir- 
ability (Phillips and Clancy 1972a). 

The third type of response bias with which we will be concerned is the 
tendency of the respondent to agree (yeasay) or disagree (naysay) with a 
set of questions independent of their content. In spite of a fairly extensive 
literature which indicates that a tendency to either yeasay or naysay has 
a marked effect on the way questions are answered (e.g., Bass 1955; 
Messick and Jackson 1961; Couch and Keniston 1960; Wells 1963; 
Dohrenwend 1966; Bylund and Sanders 1957; Clancy and Garsen 1970; 
Lenski and Leggett 1960; Phillips and Clancy 1970), there has been a 
tendency for sociologists to ignore this form of response bias (e.g., Phillips 
1971, p. 32). Of particular relevance to this paper is the finding by 
Dohrenwend (1966) and Phillips and Clancy (1970) that this type of 
response bias is fairly strongly related to scores on the Langner Scale. 


METHODS 


The data for this study were obtained from telephone interviews with 
a random sample of 404 adults, representing all households with a listed 
telephone who resided in counties with a population of 20,000 or more, in 
either New England or the mid-Atlantic states. The interviews were con- 
ducted between June 22, 1970 and July 6, 1970 from a central interviewing 
location in New York City with WATS (Wide Area Telephone Service) 
facilities by 25 white middle-class women.t Respondents were told that 


3 There is an emerging literature which would lead one to conclude that data ob- 
tained in telephone surveys is comparable (samples held constant) to that obtained 
in the more traditional personal interview surveys. In the case of sensitive areas, 
where questions tend to produce “socially desirable” responses, this literature suggests 
that the telephone interview, because of reduced interviewer-interviewee rapport, may 
generate more accurate data (see Colombotus 1965, 1969; Hochstim 1963; Janovsky 
1971; Phillips 1971). For examples of other telephone surveys of psychiatric disorder, 
see Meile and Haese (1969) and Phillips and Clancy (1970). 


4In an attempt to limit interviewer bias in this investigation, interviewer character- 
istics were held constant and, perhaps most important, interviewers were randomly 
assigned numbers to call. An analysis of several aspects of the resulting bias still re- 
vealed small but consistent interviewer effects (Phillips and Clancy 1972b). One in- 
teresting question raised by a reviewer of this paper concerned the possible biasing 
effect of holding interviewer sex constant. This reviewer suggested that female re- 
spondents may feel more comfortable with female interviewers and that this might 
explain the higher rates of symptoms among women in the present study. While this 
is a possibility, we doubt that this is the case for several reasons, For one thing, an 
unpublished analysis of data collected by Phillips and Clancy for their 1970 study 
found nonsignificant interaction between the sex of interviewer and respondent on 
Langner scores. This is supported by Janovsky (1971). Moreover, the data discussed 
earlier uniformly indicate that women in modern Western industrial societies exhibit 
higher rates of mental illness than men, and this finding has not in any discernible 
way been affected by the sex of the person obtaining the information. 
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they had been selected as part of a national cross-section of people being 
interviewed concerning their health. During the approximately 20-minute 
interview, the Langner Scale and some filler items were administered, fol- 
lowed by trait desirability ratings, need for social approval scale, and a 
battery of demographic questions.” 


THE MEASURES 


Psychiatric symptoms —Our dependent variable is the Langner (1962) 
Scale, which consists of 22 psychological and psychophysiological symptoms 
of distress. 

Trait desirability—The social desirability of the symptoms was mea- 
sured by asking respondents to rate on a nine-point scale the nine 
symptoms found by Manis et al. (1963) to most Sharply discriminate 
between mental patients and community residents. Respondents were 
asked to look at the numbers 1 through 9 on their telephone dial. They 
were told “the more desirable you think a characteristic is the higher the 
number you should give it: The less desirable you think a characteristic 
is, the lower the number you should give it.” This procedure is fairly 
similar to that employed by Dohrenwend (1966) and identical to that 
used by Phillips and Clancy (1970). The scores were then summed and 
averaged for each individual. 

Need for social approval.—This trait, was measured by a short version 
of the Crowne-Marlowe scale.’ This scale includes such items as “I some- 
times try to get even rather than forgive or forget,” and “I never hesitate 
to go out of my way to help someone in trouble.” Our version consisted 
of 10 items, five keyed true and five keyed false, selected on the basis of 
an item analysis which is discussed in Clancy (1971).8 

Naysaying-yeasaying —To measure this tendency, six items were asked 
in one format early in the interview and in a reversed format near the end 
of the interview. In our judgment, the items were reversed without chang- 
ing the dimensionality of the scale. For example, one of the items is: “At 
times I have really insisted on having things my own way” (true/false); 


5 A more detailed discussion of the methodology of the study and a copy of the in- 
terview schedule can be found in Clancy (1971). - 


8 As in the Phillips and Clancy (1970) study, an attempt was made to divide the 
sample into three groups of equal size. The “low” desirability group had scores of 
1.2 or less (X = 139), the “medium” group had scores of 1.3-2.2 (N= = 137), and the 
“high” group had scores of 2.3 or more (N = 126). 


7 The items used are those numbered 1, 2, 5, 9, 12, 13, 19, 22, 25, and 26 in Crowne 
and Marlowe (1964, pp. 23-24). 


8 Respondents scoring low on the shortened Crowne-~Marlowe instrument had scores 
of 1-5 (N = 144), the medium group had scores of 6-7 (N = 155), and the high 
group had scores of 8-10 (N = 103). 
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in its reversed format it reads: “I never insist on having things my own 
way” (yes/no).? Naysayers respond negatively to both variations, while 
yeasayers respond affirmatively to both items. A naysaying score was 
calculated for each respondent by subtracting the number of positive 
responses from the number of negative responses, producing a scale with 
a range from +6 (consistent naysaying) to —6 (consistent yeasaying) 17 


RESULTS 


The data in table 1, showing the relationship between sex and number of 
reported symptoms, agree with similar surveys: females tend to report more 


TABLE 1 


Sex DIFFERENCES IN THE REPORTING OF PSYCHIATRIC Symptoms (%)* 








N Symptoms REPORTED 











0-2 3 or More š N 
Maler Egger d 75.4 24.6 199 
Female `... 67.5 32.5 203 


* Gamma = .19, 


symptoms. Unlike most studies, which have used four or more symptoms 
as the cutting point, we have used three or more symptoms because the 
respondents in this study reported fewer symptoms than is typical and 
the traditional cutting point produces a number of tables with zero cells 
when all the controls are introduced. We would also note that the differ- 
ences found between the sexes is somewhat smaller than that found in 
most community surveys (see Gove and Tudor 1973), which means that 
the variance available for analysis is somewhat attenuated. 

Table 2 indicates that the relationship between the perceived undesir- 


9 The other items are: (a) Now would you describe your health at the present time 
as excellent, good, fair, or poor (good, fair, or poor)—I am not in excellent health 
(no). (b) No matter who I am talking to, I am always a good listener (false)—I am 
not always a good listener (no). (c) On occasion I have had doubts about my ability 
to succeed in life (false)—I have never had doubts about my ability to succeed in 
life (no). (d) I never resent being asked to return a favor (false)—I sometimes 
resent being asked to return a favor (no). (e) How would you say things are these 
days ... would you say that you are very happy, pretty happy, or not too happy 
(pretty happy, or not too happy)—I do not feel very happy (no). 


10 The sample was then trichotomized into three groups of approximately equal size. 
The “high” naysaying group had a score of 2.0 or more (N = 193), the “medium” 
naysaying group had a score of 1.0 (N = 102), and the low naysaying group had a 
score of 0.0 or less (N = 107). As can be seen from these scores, most of the respon- 
dents in this sample had a tendency to naysay. 
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TABLE 2 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE REPORTING op PSYCHIATRIC SYMPTOMS AND THE 
POTENTIALLY BIASING VARIABLES OF (1) THE PERCEIVED UNDESIRABILITY OF 
THE Symptoms, (2) NEED FOR SOCIAL APPROVAL, AND (3) NAYSAYING (%) 








N Symptoms REPORTED 








0-2 3 or More N 

Perceived undesirability of symptoms: * 

High erres sin 856-5 NEGER Ne ww E 76.3 23.7 139 

OC 73.7 26.3 137 

LOW peorien Eo EESE NR tases 63.5 - 36.5 126 
Need for social approval: } 

Hehe Sg eS wae gie RAS 76.7 23.3 103 

Moderate `... 71.6 28.4 155 

LOWS ee dE 67.4 32.6 144 
Naysaying:t : f 

High AE OET EO O 83.4 16.6 193 

Moderate `... 66.7 33.3 102 

LOW a aAa Set E aS 54.2 45.8 107 





* Gamma = .20. 

(near 
ability of the symptoms and the number of reported symptoms is at léast 
as large as the relationship between sex and the number of reported 
symptoms. This indicates that, if the perceived undesirability of the 
symptoms is strongly related to the sex of the respondent, it is possible that 
women appear to manifest more symptoms because they do not see the 
symptoms as being undesirable. Furthermore, the relationship between 
need for social approval and number of reported symptoms is almost as. 
strong as that between perceived desirability and symptoms. Note also 
that the strongest correlate of symptom scores is naysaying. 

Elsewhere, Clancy (1971) has shown that, for these data, perceived 
undesirability of symptoms, need for social approval, and naysaying are 
largely unrelated to each other and that their effects are cumulative. Thus, 
not only do these sources of bias have, in combination, a much stronger 
relationship to the number of reported symptoms than does the respon- 
dents’ sex, but it appears possible that, when we control for all of the 
sources of bias, the direction of the relationship between sex of respondent 
` and number of reported symptoms may change. 

In table 3, however, we see that males and females do not differ in 
the perceived desirability of the items in the Langner Scale. This is fairly 
strong evidence against the argument proposed by Phillips and Segal 
(1969) and Cooperstock (1971), which hinges on women perceiving the 
manifestation of such symptoms as less undesirable than do males. 
Turning to need for social approval, we again find very little difference 
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TABLE 3 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE RESPONDENTS’ SEX AND THE POTENTIALLY BIASING 
VARIABLES OF THE PERCEIVED UNDESIRABILITY OF THE SYMPTOMS 
NEED For SOCIAL APPROVAL, AND NAYSAYING (%) 








High Moderate Low N 





Perceived Undesirability of Symptoms* 


Male. da selec d vend 34.7 34.2 31.2 199 
Female .............. 34.5 34.0 31.5 203 








Need for Social Approval 














Male 27.1 34.2 38.7 199 

Female 24.1 42.9 33.0 203 
Naysaying} , 

Male e eet 44.7 24.6 30.7 199 

Female .............. 51.2 26.1 22.7 203 





* Gamma = .01. 
t Gamma = —.03. 
{t Gamma = —.14. 


between the sexes. Moreover, if there is any direction to this relationship, 
it is that males are less concerned with need for social approval, and 
such lack of concern, as we have just seen, is associated with high rates 
of reported symptoms. Finally, looking at naysaying, we find that females 
are noticeably more likely than males to naysay, which leads us to ask 
whether the data presented in table 1 may actually understate the degree 
to which the rates of women are higher than those of men. 

In the left-hand column of table 4 we have examined bias by looking 
at the relationship between sex and reports of symptoms within the low, 
moderate, and high categories of each of our biasing variables. In the 
majority of the categories, the relationship is considerably stronger than 
that presented in table 1 where gamma equaled .19. Furthermore, in the 
four instances where the relationship is reduced, in only one case is the 
reduction marked. This analysis produces an interesting bimodal pattern: 
for perceived undesirability, need for approval, and naysaying, the differ- 
ence between men and women is greatest among respondents who were 
either high or low on these biasing variables. Among those of intermediate 
status, the difference between the sexes is. attenuated and, in fact, in one 
case the direction of the relationship is reversed. Thus, while these data 
indicate that the higher rates of women are not a product of response 
bias, it is the case that position on the response bias variables does tend 
to specify the magnitude of the sex differences. 

In the right-hand column of table 4 are partial gammas (for a discussion 
of partial gamma, see Davis 1971) controlling for various combinations of 
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TABLE 4 


GamMas SHOWING THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE SEX OF THE RESPONDENT AND 
PSYCHIATRIC SYMPTOMS CONTROLLING FOR THE POTENTIALLY BIASING VARIABLES 














Gammas* for the Subcategories Partial Gammas* Controlling 
of the Biasing Variables for the Following Variables 
Undesirability of symptoms: a) Undesirability ....... Rees 19 
EE ER 27 b) Need for approval ...... 17 
Moderate `... 14 c) Naysaying .........-... 31 
High: 20 deeds 18 d) Undesirability, and need 
for approval ........... Lë 
Need for approval: e) Undesirability, and 
Low tege deeg 32 naysaying ...........4.. 29 
Moderate ...........,.-. —.05 f) Need for approval, and 
tte, Led cere enters dt ease 38 naysaying .............. 30 
g) Undesirability, need for 
Naysaying: approval, and naysaying . 34 
LOW oseas tirta ak nalee 30 
Moderate .............4 12 
High ha Sich ee hae hte ee 36 





* As in table 1, a positive gamma indicates the rates of women are higher than those of men. 


three response-bias variables. It is readily apparent that controlling for 
the perceived undesirability of symptoms and need for social approval has 
little effect on the relationship between sex of respondent and number of 
symptoms reported. In contrast, controlling for naysaying increases the 
degree to which women appear to have higher rates than men. Two of the 
partial gammas are particularly noteworthy. First, in light of the “women 
are expressive” argument, it is interesting that, when perceived undesir- 
ability is controlled for, the value of gamma remains unchanged. Second, 
when all three variables are controlled for, gamma goes from .19 to 34. 
This clearly suggests that not only are sex differences in the number of 
reported psychiatric symptoms not an artifact of response bias but that 
response bias actually obscures the extent of the differences. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Our analysis leads us to two general conclusions. First, the consistent 
finding in community surveys that women are more likely than men to 
suffer from emotional problems appears to reflect actual differences and 
not to be an artifact of response bias. Furthermore, we can assume that 
if a respondent’s willingness to admit symptoms in an interview situation 
reflects his or her willingness to admit them in other contexts, it would 
appear that the higher rate of treated mental illness among women is not 
a product of women being more willing to discuss their problems. In fact, it 
appears that community surveys and possibly even the statistics on treated 
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mental illness may tend to mask the higher rates of women. Second, it is 
clear that the respondent’s perception of the undesirability of the Langner 
Scale items, his need for social approval, and particularly his tendency 
to naysay are strongly related to the number of symptoms he admits. This 
could lead us to conclude that the Langner instrument is a poor scale. 
However, on the basis of the literature reviewed earlier, the problem would 
not appear to lie with the Langner Scale per se, for it appears that these 
forms of response bias affect a very wide range of items and that response 
bias is a very serious if generally ignored problem. 
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THE RELIGIOUS FACTOR: COMMENT ON GREELEY’S 
CONCLUSION l 


This note is prompted by a number of points that come to mind on 
reading Professor Greely’s article (1973, pp. 1247-55). For many years 
it has been debated whether intellectual autonomy is encouraged more 
among Protestants than Catholics. The major empirical work in which 
significant differences were found is Lenski’s (1963) study of the Detroit 
area for 1958, which was published under the title, Tke Religious Factor. 
Using a number of controls, Lenski (1963, pp. 221-26) found differences 
along socioreligious lines in the relative ranking of two values: obedience 
and intellectual autonomy. 

The most recent of a number of contributions to the debate by Greeley 
is his finding (1973, p. 1249) that “Catholics are about one-fifth of the 
faculty under 30 at ‘elite’ colleges and universities.” He suggests that this 
be accepted as a “final word” and that a “halt” be drawn to the debate. 
Greeley’s finding is a valuable one. It confirms what might have been 
predicted, given the accelerated assimilation of the Roman Catholic 
immigrant groups into the larger society since World War II. But the 
debate in question has been primarily about intellectual autonomy and only 
indirectly about academic careers. These two variables are not necessarily 
associated, much less interchangeable. In fact, Lenski (1963, pp. 225-26) 
found that for middle-class Catholics (where academicians are usually 
located) “fewer members of the third generation were committed to the 
principle of intellectual autonomy than of the first and second generations 
(59% vs. 66%).” True, the: elite school is a most likely place in which 
to find the exercise of intellectual autohomy. But its presence there is not 
automatic. In the same way, while they may be found together, tenure 
(in elite or nonelite schools) or the publication of scholarly articles do not 
attest to intellectual autonomy. Indeed they may as likely indicate con- ` 
straint as autonomy. Similar: attitudes, self-definitions (as “intellectual”), 
and values do not demonstrate ` intellectual autonomy. This variable calls 
‘for far more sensitive indicators and refined measurement than are offered 
in this recent set of data, or maybe in any of the data that have been 
presented to date. For example, will an orientation that presumably 


1Schuman’s (1971) partial replication of Lenski’s study should be noted in connec- 
tion with it. 


2 The statistics presented by Greeley were made possible by a reanalysis of data 
collected by Lipset and Ladd (1971) for research into the contributions of Jews to 
America academia. 
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attempts to constrict intellectual autonomy, whether acquired in the family 
or in a subcommunity, actually be experienced as a constraint? Indeed, 
it may be experienced as possession (of truth), or as salvation, or as initia- 
tion (among the saints). The presence or absence of intellectual autonomy 
is not immediately apparent in the case of any given academic career. The 
central issue in the debate has been whether a different “cast of thought” 
(Merton 1968, p. 637) is acquired in Protestant and Roman Catholic 
environments. Merton (1968, pp. 636-41) notes that nominal religious 
affiliation seems to have no bearing on attitudes toward science (and 
interest in search for order in nature in an empirico-rational fashion). 
Rather, religious affiliation only becomes significant when the tenets and 
implications of religious teachings are adopted. The heart of the debate 
in other works has been ideological, as distinct from organizational, affili- 
ation. Ideological commitment allows for leeway in doctrinal orthodoxy, 
but there are probably limits to deviation from an orthodox position. Thus, 
at this time within Roman Catholicism, for instance, doctrine (e.g., on 
birth control) is not necessarily adhered to by those in good standing with 
the church, and communications from the hierarchy, and even from the 
Pope, are criticized. The characteristic feature of the Roman Catholic ethos 
is a general acceptance (notwithstanding criticism of specific doctrine) of 
hierarchical authority. The task of sociologists is to determine to what 
extent the authority of the church per se is accepted, and whether there 
is a degree of such acceptance that entails a commitment precluding science 
or any activity that calls for intellectual autonomy. l 

After withdrawing from the Roman Catholic church in 1966, theologian 
Charles Davis (1967, pp. 74-75) stated the difficulty in making a synthesis 
of intellectual assent and intellectual autonomy as he experienced it. He 
noted that he was troubled in his work not so much by external interfer- 
ence from church authority as by the “internal pressure” he experienced 
to comply with church demands. As he understood the notion of “living 
out his faith,” it involved taking the teaching authority of the church 
“seriously.” At the same time he felt a need “for consistency and order” 
in his thinking that would not allow him to profess adherence to a teaching 
authority in theory while ignoring it in practice. Not all Roman Catholics 
have the dilemma so acutely posed. But the debate about intellectual 
autonomy cannot be resolved until the problem posed for Davis has been 
investigated. His own experience aside, can it be demonstrated that his 
commitment to the church inhibited the intellectual autonomy that charac- 
terizes scientific inquiry? In the final analysis, sociologists need to identify 
the articulation (eg. in published works) of a high degree of ideological 
commitment to the church, and then investigate whether this commitment 
has inhibited intellectual and scientific activity. In delineating the academic 
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milieu Greeley has moved the debate a step forward. But data on academic 
careers are not adequate to constitute a “final word” to a debate that has 
focused to a considerable extent on intellectual autonomy. 

Beyond that, Greeley’s article raises other questions. What theoretical 
underpinning is indicated to explain the change that is reported? To what 
extent is it attributable to the “acculturation process” (Greeley 1973, 
p. 1252)? In what way is this related to the implied cessation of discrimi- 
nation (Greeley 1973, pp. 1253-54)? What is the theoretical population 
to which these findings can be generalized? What are the implications for 
the sociology of religion? Is it possible to assess the extent of dilution (in 
terms of extraneous values and ideas) that a religion can absorb without 
serious crisis? Put differently, is it possible to arrive at an approximation 
of the extent to which a religion can be accommodated to trends (ie., 
secularization) that may run counter to what appears to be its character- 
istic spirit. The core issue of this debate has not been change, but whether 
there are factors integral to Catholicism and Protestantism that made for 
differences in the Catholic and Protestant populations. Beyond that, are 
there points of interaction between religious (or any ideological) commit- 
ment and the intellectual life that are particularly stressful? Greeley’s 
latest contribution is no small stimulus to continue the debate. 


CLAIRE HUMPHREYS 
University of Hartford 
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GREELEY REPLIES TO HUMPHREYS 


As I understand the canons of rational discourse, someone who makes an 
assertion is bound to prove it. Humphreys is operating according to differ- 
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ent canons. She asserts the conflict between Catholic religious commitment 
and intellectual inquiry and defies me to disprove it—all the time making 
clear that no evidence will be satisfactory. On any other subject save 
Catholic intellectuals, her comment would be thrown in the waste basket. 

Humphreys’s “evidence” is a quotation from former Catholic priest 
Charles Davis. Never mind that a very considerable number of those of 
us who are still Catholics experience no conflict between our religious 
commitment and our intellectual inquiry. Because Charles Davis did, we 
must also, and presumably be repressing it. Guilty until proven innocent, 
and you can’t prove you’re innocent. 

Nor does Humphreys bother to tell us why the commitment to a Catholic 
world view precludes intellectual inquiry, while commitment to a Marxist, 
liberal humanist, agnostic, or Buddhist world view does not impede 
rational thought. All world views are ultimately accepted on faith, and all 
shape the intellectual context in which one works. But there is something 
about the Catholic Christian commitment alone that gets in the way of 
being a scholar. 

This is bigotry pure and simple. I hinted in my article that one of the 
reasons for past underrepresentation of Catholics in the academies was 
bigotry. Now I will say it explicitly: the university world (especially the 
social sciences) is pervaded by a subtle and, to a considerable extent, 
unconscious anti-Catholic nativism. That Humphreys’s bigoted comments 
would be taken seriously is` more than enough proof of what becomes 
obvious to anyone who tries to remain a committed Catholic (much less a 
priest) in the face of the sophisticated hostilities of one’s professional 
colleagues. (To be fair and precise, let me add that there has never been 
a whiff of such bigotry at NORC, nor have I ever encountered it in a 
social scientist under 40.) 

It will be argued that Humphreys is a Catholic (or at least was) and, 
more than that, a former nun. But what if a Jew wrote a letter suggesting 
that Jews were greedy because of their family experience and quoted an 
apostate Jew as evidence? Or a black wrote a letter arguing that blacks 
` are lazy because of their family experience and quoted a renegade black? 
‘What if a woman wrote a letter saying that women are intellectually 

inferior and quoted an anti-feminist woman? 
But Catholics seem to be different. 


ANDREW M. GREELEY 
National Opinion Research Cenier 


Eprror’s NoTE: Dr. Humphreys informs us that she was not, as Greeley states, a nun 
but was at one time a member of a medical missionary society in Ireland, which, she 
says, “involved quite a different life style and experience from what is implied in the 
notion of a ‘former ouni" 
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AN AUTHOR RESPONDS TO HIS CRITIC 


Sociological writers get two kinds of useful criticism from colleagues, and 
they should be grateful for both, however much it may wound them. One 
kind picks out specific flaws or gaps in the work and shows how the work 
suffers from them or would have been better had they been corrected or 
taken into consideration. The other kind threatens the writer more pro- 
foundly because it brings to bear an entirely different perspective on the 
writer’s materials, questions his entire interpretive scheme, and hence 
casts doubt on the very meaning the writer draws from his analysis. 
Harvey Molotch’s “review” of Looking for America, two and a half years 
after its publication, does neither. Rather, it’s the old radical aria, sung 
at its typical shriek, the mixture as before, nothing fresh or thoughtful, 
the familiar political polemic of playground propagandists, the intellectual 
terrorists of the Quad unloading their big guns on “liberals” (O crushing 
epithet!) who feed like parasites on “the movement,” which some of its 
adherents regard as the private property of those who write in behalf of it. 

Let’s leave aside his mean spiritedness and his gratuitous insults; these 
are problems for his therapist, not for me. Molotch attempts two sub- 
stantive points of criticism. He accuses me of “selective reductionism” for 
emphasizing that student activists practice a “politics of kicks,” that they 
receive psychic gratification from the expressive style of their activism, 
regardless of its results. He says that this is a mere complaint instead of 
sociological analysis because “all actors at all times” act from such mo- 
tives. Whatever Molotch quotes me as saying Parsons says, this seems to 
me utterly false, or else “alienation” would not be the resonant topic it 
has been for as long as I can remember. It seems plain to me that large 
numbers of people receive little or no gratification or expressive satisfac- 
tion from the motives and constraints that shape their day-to-day be- 
havior. And my work is full of assertion and evidence that there are sharp | 
structural differences between those who lead lives of quiet desperation, 
“doing what they have to do,” and those who opt (out of structured op- 
portunities to opt) for noisier desperations or more “expressive” styles of 
life. Anyone who knows my work knows that I don’t complain about ex- 
pressive style. I’m interested in it; I try to practice it; I also try to 
analyze it, and the analysis aims always to be sociological, not ad 
hominem. 

Molotch’s second point of criticism is to say that I develop straw men, 
in this case a false characterization of SDS. Surely I know that there are 
serious Marxist-Leninists on the campuses whose enemy was clearly “cor- 
porate capitalism and the ruling class which controls it.” But I was in- 
terested in the student movement, and a movement composed of Marxist 
doctrinaires could hold its meetings in three or four Yellow cabs and a 
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couple of telephone booths. The student movement, such as it was (and 
the part -that still survives), was moved by cultural revulsion from the 
anticipation of consumerist futures, plastic, racial injustice, the prospect 
of alienated work, isolated nuclear families, urban anonymity, joyless sex, 
and bourgeois style already undermined by more than 100 years of criti- 
cism. The troops were recruited not on Marxist doctrine but on that ap- 
peal, an appeal which structurally served their interests as free-floating 
students not scheduled to inherit their parents’ status as a birthright. And 
the troops disappeared when they learned that “alternative life-styles” 
were going to be tolerated, perhaps encouraged, maybe even co-opted by 
establishments, but that political revolutionaries were going to be hunted, 
prosecuted, and shot. g 

That exhausts Molotch’s criticism; the rest is mere personal malice— 
even the few phrases of praise are grudging and ill-tempered. What this 
suggests, of course, is that Molotch’s attempts at “criticism” are mere 
charade; no dispassionate appeal to my text or to the intentions that can 
be read into it will sustain the venom and the vicious anger of Molotch’s 
attack, however vulnerable to criticism the book is. Clearly, the issue for 
Molotch is not the analysis of expressive style or the characterization of 
SDS, but our presumed disagreement over whether (as he puts it) “the 
work they [the activists] are doing is going to lead to a social system 
better than the one we now have.” I don’t have much confidence that it 
is or is likely to in any future I can foresee. Nor have I ever seen any 
viable or even realistic “vision” or. “program” or “politics” in the student 
movement, though I’ve seen a lot of inflated rhetoric and moral swagger. 
There’s the source of the anger: that I have the chutzpah to be “semihip” 
but not a revolutionary, an ambiguity apparently too threatening for 
Molotch to tolerate. 

Yet I agreed, and still agree, with much of the movement’s analysis of 
what’s wrong with American society. And I will continue to exercise my 
right selectively to affirm what I think valuable in their critique, to make 
speeches, to contribute money, to demonstrate in behalf of those aims of 
the movement which I support, and to defend gifted graduated students 
in trouble for the usual political reasons. I will also withhold support 
when that seems to me the proper course and criticize or, analyze when I 
think I have something interesting or important to say. I don’t call that 
parasitism, and I think it colossally arrogant and holier-than-thou for 
Molotch to drape the mantle of Host across his thin shoulders and sug- 
gest that it is—precisely the kind of impotent posturing by frustrated 
warriors with flaccid biceps, fat mouths, and no troops which has kept the 
Left fragmented and powerless for as long as I have known it. 

In spite of spokesmen like Molotch ( with friends like him the move- 
ment needs no enemies), I have always had respect for the student move- 
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ment (and for some of its senior leaders, like Richard Flacks), even when 
I disagreed with specific aims or tactics. I even, find it offensive to have 
to affirm this, and I do so not as a credential, but only because Molotch 
entirely ignores my repeated statements to this effect in the book. Cer- 
tainly, I never “dismissed” the movement. The voters dismissed it, in 
Philadelphia and Minneapolis and California; and the National Guard 
dismissed it in Berkeley, Isla Vista, and Kent. Gone! In replying to 
Molotch, my problem has been to separate my feelings about the move- 
ment from my feelings about some of those (like Molotch) who presume 
to speak in behalf of it. Maybe his problem is how to cope with the col- 
lapse of a movement on whose ruins he has survived with an apparently 
successful career intact. That’s a tough row to hoe, and I wish him well 
with it. 

Molotch is right, though, that I don’t push my analysis far enough, 
don’t take on the analysis of major institutions. Peter Manning made this 
point in his review of my book and Gordon Fellner in his, and Irving 

_ Horowitz several times to my face. I was grateful for Manning’s and 
Fellner’s criticism; I could feel their encouragement and goodwill, and I 
will try to correct this in my future work. My impression is that Molotch 
would as soon blow me out of the water as set me on a surer course. That, 
I suppose, is his privilege, but he won’t do it with word bombs that go` 
“phhtt” or with clichés about “anguished liberals.” Lenin didn’t apologize 
for his anguish in 1917, and no one need apologize for it in 1973. 


BENNETT BERGER 
University of California, San Diego 


MOLOTCH REPLIES TO BERGER. 


At times during the history of the movements, there was euphoria among 
the participants, at other moments there was deep depression; at still 
other times, the expressive mode and the concomitant psychic gratification 
were hardly visible. Berger apparently noticed some of this “expressive” 
behavior, particularly that which displayed having a good time. From this 
observation he defines the 1960s as a period of the “politics of kicks.” He 
characterizes the “idealists” as “tilters at windmills, who, if they had a 
choice and were conscious of its consequences would prefer a grand moral 
gesture to a politically calculated act” (p. 132). He comments, “I think 
the enragés are enraged at ‘they,’ at a system of social order which they 
perceive as robbing them of kicks, as denying them satisfaction (‘I can’t 
get no satisfaction.’).” 
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For Berger there is some sort of inconsistency between receiving psychic 
gratification and doing authentic political work. I don’t see the basis for 
contradiction. I tried to point out in my review that the idea of “expres- 
sivity,” whether taken from the Parsonian paradigm or any other perspec- 
tive with internal sense, is much more complicated than Berger believes. 
People can be expressive and political at the same time; they can be 
expressive at one moment, and political the next; their felt experience 
can be expressive, while their consequent actions are political. They can 
be expressive in many different ways, only some of which may be avail- 
able to the outside observer. A quietly desperate man who curses under 
his breath and beats his wife is no less expressive than a man who riots 
in a wave of glory. l 

A social movement can have expressivity as one of its phases; expres- 
sivity of a certain form can become dominant among one set of followers 
and not others. The Bastille was not stormed, I presume, by calculating 
political actors seeking liberty, equality, and fraternity, but rather by 
a euphoric mob, motivated by anger, and which, by sharing its anger, 
mobilized further participation and successful completion of the task at 
hand. The gratification of the mob was seen as essentially expressive 
(rather than political) by the reactionaries. 

Berger’s analysis lacks a comparative perspective. Thus he is able to 
dismiss the antiwar, student and civil rights movements as expressive 
because he has such an uncomplicated sense of the relationship between 
politics and instrumental behavior on the one hand, and psychic gratifi- 
cation and expressivity on the other. He has no sense of the differing 
levels of analysis involved or of the care which is needed to keep them 
straight. He finds a group which strikes him as expressive, and that 
essentially ends the analysis. 

Berger might here rejoin that the student movements were peculiarly 
expressive, or peculiarly expressive in the manner of euphoric experiences. 
I don’t know upon what basis such a naive comparative “weighing” of 
expressivity would be carried out. I suspect that euphoria is a common 
phase of most such historical movements. Or, Berger may think that the 
ratio of expressive actors to instrumental actors was peculiarly weighted 
in these movements -toward the former. Again, I don’t know on what evi- 
dence such a claim could rest. 

In his rejoinder Berger urges us to believe that activists with an actual 
political dimension to their work were few enough to fit into a few tele- 
phone booths. The substance of their politics varied, but if Berger thinks 
he has thus accurately counted the number of young people who were 
activated by the Vietnam war, by the extremes: of income inequality, by 
government lies, by imperialism against the misdeveloped countries, or 
by police brutality, then he is an ignorant man. These people were not 
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fighting what Berger calls the vague expressive targets of “plastic” and 
“uptight.” That was the created popular image of “the movement,” an 
image which Berger came to perpetuate. Berger sees a war against IBM 
cards; he does not see a war against IBM. It was because of the latter war 
that people were killed. ` 

Berger acknowledges that he has been criticized justly for failing to 
“take on the analysis of major institutions,” but he seems to regard this 
as a flaw to be remedied in the next draft or addendum. My feeling is that 
by studying the movements in a vacuum, with no understanding or atten- 
tion to the institutions they sought to undermine, Berger’s whole analysis 
is sterile. Because he ‘takes no intellectual responsibility for the goals the 
movements worked toward (which he now claims are his own goals), his 
commentary lacks perspective as well as a constructive thrust of its own. 
The movements merely held “interest” for him, and so he apparently 
felt relieved of the constraints which a more systematic or engaged 
attitude might have required. 

He consequently denigrates the movement through a tactic which is 
sociologically indefensible. By showing that one side is human, one trades 
on the popular assumption that the others are not; that while students 
may receive gratification for doing a day, politicians and chancellors 
behave only in terms of a formal politics or a utilitarian goal. 

The result, I must reiterate, is not merely that the analysis is one-sided. 
The result is sociologically naive because a social movement can only be 
understood within the context of the institutions which surround it and 
in the perspective of other movements in history. This is the root cause of 
Berger’s misery. He gives no attention to these “major institutions” and 
so cannot understand the opposition to them; he has no historical sense 
and thus develops his criteria outside of actual world experience. 

The student movement declined because its participants, those masses 
of young people which gave it its direction and attracted the hangers on, 
realized that their tactical-assumption was wrong. They had hoped (with 
tense uncertainty) that by interposing themselves between the machine 
and its victims, by laying their bodies across the gears, their elders would 
cease and desist rather than kill or maim “their own” children. They 
learned otherwise. That was a political lesson, not a cultural one, and it 
rendered the “politics of confrontation” obsolete. I don’t think that the 
fact that they were not willing to lead or be led to a slaughter makes 
them less political; it was merely a recognition that the left was once 
again without strategy. But during this activist period they were, along 
with their ghetto allies, the most politicized mass of any Americans alive. 
They were the voice against the evil war and at last came to make that 
` war unpopular. They marched, burned buildings, and ran candidates. 
They were also ordinary human beings, no more or less so than their 
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beer-swigging predecessors, their streaking successors, or their psychically 
unanalyzed establishment enemies. 

Now they (we) need a new strategy, and the few positive notes in 
Berger’s rejoinder lead me to hope that he, and those of like mind, will 
turn their analytic powers in a direction which will help provide it. If 
my review has so disturbed Bennett Berger that he is unable to move in 
such a direction, it was indeed harsher than I had intended. There is no 
point in wantonly hurting people, especially those who never use an ad 
hominem argument. , 


Harvey MOLOTCH 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


KLEIN’S REPLY TO MILLER’S REVIEW OF STREET GANGS 
AND STREET WORKERS 


Both the form and content of Walter Miller’s review of my book Street 
Gangs and Street Workers, published in the AJS (May 1973), demand a 
response. I am reluctant to undertake a rebuttal because I have long 
respected Miller and his work, cite him extensively in the book, and— 
to be honest—because I don’t wish to detract from the praise he provides 
in the first page of the review. However, Miller has gone too far afield. 

Three-fourths of his review deals with Part III: the Ladino Hills 
Project, which constitutes less than a third of the book. Miller was ob- 
viously bothered by Part JII, but probably not as much as I was bothered 
by his critique of it. My comments can be collapsed into three categories: 
(a) theoretical (one major oversight and one creation of a mountain out 
of a molehill); (b) empirical (carelessness, inaccuracy, and quoting out 
of context that, in total, approaches deliberately unfair treatment); and 
(c) personal attributions to me of motivations and character traits which 
are both out of place and surprisingly inaccurate—I don’t know which 
rankles more. 

Theoretical—Miller criticizes me because he feels he has found implicit 
theory where I chose to be atheoretical (e.g., “alienation-deprivation-oppor- 
tunity-denial” theory, whatever that may mean). Having found implicit 
theory, he chides me for “a preference for implicit, unexamined, and 
obliquely developed theory.” This logic escapes me. On pages 26-38 I 
reviewed existing gang theories, including Miller’s. These theories have 
not held up well empirically, and I feel no obligation to be dependent upon 
them. Reading theory into my work is certainly fair game, but what 
results may be more in the eye of the beholder. 
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More critical is Miller’s assumption that “Conceptually there are 
serious flaws. No serious conceptual attention is devoted to the book’s 
central concept, ‘cohesion,’ and at one point Klein offhandedly acknowl- 
edges that the essence of the ‘degree-of-cohesion’ problem ve simply 
reflect definitional differences (p. 115).” 

In citing page 115, Miller refers to a footnote in which I compare his’ 
attitudinal approach to my behavioral approach to cohesiveness. Perhaps 
this has blinded Miller to chapter 4, to pages 107-23, and to references 11 
through 24 on pages 140-41, which cite a score of articles and books, a 
review of which (see summary on p. 107) led us to adopt an operational 
approach to the definition and conception of cohesiveness. Cohesiveness 
in group research is a scientific construct and is so treated in the book, 
both in the sections cited and throughout. Either Miller read carelessly 
or he simply doesn’t like someone else’s operational definitions of a critical 
gang variable. Clearly, cohesiveness is given considerable conceptual 
attention. 

Empirical —The errors under this heading are so numerous as to test 
one’s credulity. Miller berates me for claiming project success because 
only one index of six reveals a success pattern. But only two, not six, 
measures of success were used, and the failure of the one is clearly pointed 
out in the text, pages 302-3, and in figure 10-6, Of the other four mea- 
sures, One was a report on area delinquency statistics, included to demon- 
strate the stability of general delinquency rates in two police precincts 
during the project period; three were reports on types of offenses—their 
character, their seriousness, and associated companionship levels. None 
of the three were planned as tests of project success, nor were they pre- 
sented as such. Rather they were included explicitly as comparisons with 
a prior major project which is the subject of much of the book and was 
the conceptual and empirical source of the Ladino Hills Project. Miller 
makes no mention of this. 

Miller badly misreads the tables. He says offense rates “are nowhere 
presented.” But that is one of the two measures used—-the one which 
showed no ‘‘success”——and is reported on pages 302-3 and illustrated in 
figure 10-6. Offense numbers, to which Miller incorrectly refers here, are 
presented in pages 303-4 and figure 10-7. The procedure for obtaining 
the rates, which controls for age and N at each point in time, is reported 
fully on pages 321-25 and referred to earlier in the material on me prior 
project. : 

Miller claims that no N’s appear in the impact tables. In fact, how- 
ever, numbers of offenses are clearly set forth along the ordinate of each 
of these graphs. Each graph is based on the total gang N minus the 
numbers incarcerated, out of town, or over age 18 at each point in time. 
Since this number fluctuates constantly, there is no way in the graphs 
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to indicate the gang N in each day, week, or month. However, table 10-1, 
to which Miller explicitly refers later, does show the number of boys in- 
cluded in the project each month and therefore provides a very good 
approximation of the basis for the impact tables (figs. 10-6 and 10-7). 

I fully share Miller’s regrets about the loss of data on boys 18 and 
over. However, the reasons (fully explained) are unavoidable because of 
the vast differences in administrative and legal procedures for juveniles 
and adults. The two age cohorts cannot be combined or even fairly com- 
pared on officially recorded offense data. One has to draw the line some- 
where; we chose what I believe to be the most logical place. 

Miller asks for detailed breakdowns by offense types, seriousness, and 
subgroups. The Ladino Hills Project involved one large gang cluster of 
slightly over 100 members. Given the low level of offense data that can 
accumulate in 18 months, 91 recorded charges, or less than one per mem- 
ber, it is difficult to conceive of many subanalyses which will retain large 
enough Mis to preserve stability. The prior project, involving four gang 
clusters with almost 600 members over a four-year period, did permit 
some detailed subanalyses, many of which are reported in the book. Miller 
asks the impossible. 

He complains about ambiguity in the measurement of cohesiveness, and 
suggests that I shift ground to emphasize the one measure that allows me 
to claim the greatest success in cohesiveness reduction. In fact I outlined 
five such measures, clearly stated that none had a better a priori rationale, 
and explicitly warned the reader (p. 291) that the choice must be his on 
the basis of his conceptual interests. I then provided a comparison, high- 
lighting the different uses of the two major measures adopted. Nowhere 
did I say or imply that the mutual contacts measure was the best index 
and then “fall back,” as Miller claims, to the alternative index. In fact 
I presented the data on the alternative index first (p. 292 vs. p. 294). 

Finally, the unfortunate tone of Miller’s critique is captured in the 
following statement: “One device used by Klein to obscure what are at 
best equivocal results is that of phrasing as coordinate objectives (‘[ Ladino 
Hills] did prove successful, with reductions in gang cohesiveness and 
delinquency approaching 30 to 40 percent’ [p. 233]) what are clearly ` 
distinguished elsewhere (p. 248) as a means to an end (reducing cohesion) 
and the end itself (reducing delinquency)” (my italics). The phrasing 
I have emphasized suggests that I deliberately tried to deceive the reader. 
I object strenuously to the implication. It is untrue and most unfair. 

In addition, the statement is taken totally out of context, appearing on 
page 133 as part of a whole section describing how various, projects, 
Miller’s and mine included, tend to have no practical impact no matter 
what their findings. Why does Miller select that one statement (which is, 
incidentally, quite correct), rather than any of the impact statements in 
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the chapter on project impact? Again this seems most unfair, misleading, 
and hardly accidental. 

Personal—1 suppose one could debate whether a book review is the 
proper place for personal characterizations. My own view is that this seems 
somewhat inappropriate, but Miller undertook the task in order, he says, 
“to explain the unevenness of this book.” He concludes that the book 
represents a great struggle between “two Malcolm Kleins, one a rigorous, 
scholarly, social analyst, concerned with empirical documentation and 
scientific research design, and the other a passionate social reformer 
dedicated to the salvation of lost souls and enraged at the forces of evil 
arrayed against salvation.” I am “Klein the reformer [with a] sense 
of bitterness, disillusionment, and defeat” with “high hopes .. . dashed 
again and again” leading at last to the “final bitter shattering of the 
bright ideals of an earnest and dedicated social reformer.” 

Wow! This is strong and effective writing, but Walter, you must be 
describing someone else. I am, for better or worse, no social reformer, and 
in checking with all my significant others, I am assured that I am anything 
but passionate—sad but true. Finally, the suggestion that I am so defeated 
by my experiences with “police antagonism, agency indifference, failure of 
research schemes, social-work intransigence, and self-delusion” sounds as 
though the pen may have been pointed in the wrong direction (by approx- 
imately 180 degrees—see Miller’s ‘Inter-institutional Conflict as a Major 
Impediment to Delinquency Prevention” [1958] in Human Organization 
[17 (Fall) :20-23]). For the past five years, in fact, my research has been 
primarily with police agencies (49 of them) and various social agencies. 
The shoe simply doesn’t fit. 

This rebuttal has obviously been angry. I feel I’ve been dealt with 
unfairly, and for'reasons that I cannot find in the book itself. If I have 
been overly sensitive, I need to be shown why. In addition to my objection 
to the “passionate social reformer” label, I believe the reviewer has made 
numerous major factual errors, with a discernible pattern that belies his 
objectivity. I deeply regret that I must respond in this fashion to a man 
who has contributed so much and so well-to the delinquency literature and 
who is cited more often in my book than any other person. Nothing could 
upset me more. 


Marcom W. KLEIN 
University of Southern California 
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The Coming of Post-industrial Society: A Venture in Social Forecasting. 
By Daniel Bell. New York: Basic Books, 1973. Pp. xiii+-507. $12.50. 


Morris Janowitz 


University of Chicago 


The Coming of Post-industrial Society: A Venture in Social Forecasting 
represents a decade of work by Daniel Bell. During his academic career 
he participated in the intellectual vitality of the City College of New York 
in the 1930s and of Columbia University. He also has been a well-known 
journalist, editor, and commentator on public affairs. 

Bell has written on many subjects, centering mainly on the labor move- 
ment and labor relations. He should be well known for his careful and 
penetrating historical writings on American socialism. Likewise, he should 
be known for his succinct sociological essay, Work and Its Discontents, 
which has been praised by Lewis Coser. However, Bell achieved socio- 
logical “notoriety” and was brought under severe attack as a result of his 
The End of Ideology, especially for the contents of his introductory essay 
and for the book’s title. Building on the observations of Michael Oakshott, 
Raymond Aron, Edward Shils, and others, he came to be regarded as an 
opponent of socialism. In effect, he was not dealing with the end of ideology 
but with its transformation, especially its redirection from total to partial 
systems, to use Karl Mannheim’s phrase. In his new book, he explores his 
older interests. 

Because of the elaborateness of the title, format, style, and content of 
Bell’s newest work, it is necessary to provide some stage setting, in order 
not to divert attention from the book’s central sociological argument. First, 
the book is not a study of social forecasting, a subject of technical com- 
plexity. Bell draws on the writings of Otis Dudley Duncan and presents 
some findings derived from social forecasting. But this issue is neither a 
major nor a minor theme in the study. 

Second, the reader should not be diverted by the style of the volume. 
Bell is very self-conscious of the position of his ideas in intellectual his- 
tory, and he devotes considerable attention to their derivation from his 
own past reading and experience. He also makes use of a very self-conscious 
. style. He finds it necessary to start many chapters with a philosophical 
quotation from a classical figure, such as Hegel or Dewey. Unexpectedly, 
he inserts a vivid observation of his boyhood on the lower East Side of 
New York, or a closely written account of the views of sociologists on the 
particular theme under discussion. The book contains extensive quantitative 
description and documentation, especially from government reports and 
study commissions. Bell offers all of these sources to support his various 
arguments, but his’ position might have been stronger if he had made a 
more pointed assessment of the relevance and adequacy of the documenta- 
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tion. He also presents numerous long and often marginally relevant foot- 
notes; while they will undoubtedly stimulate graduate students to broad 
reading, their place in his argument is not always clear. 

` Third, in particular, the reader must not allow himself to be diverted by 
political disputes in the critical journals concerning the “conservativism” 
of Daniel Bell. I emphasize this point not only because of the obvious 
necessity of a reasoned assessment of his sociological arguments. It is also 
difficult to categorize Bell as a political conservative, although some of his 
associates may well be conservatives. As a publicist, he has been an ob- 
server of the American scene rather than a political polemicist. His 
journalistic accomplishments have been in his accounts of racketeering, the 
organization of labor on the waterfront, and the personalities in the labor 
movement, not in political criticism. Moreover, to be a conservative is to’ 
be oriented toward conserving a set of traditional values; there is little in 
this book that points in that direction. The main position of this book 
seems to be that Bell is prepared to accept the imputed realities and norms 
of the post-industrial society. 

Behind this elaborate paraphernalia is a sociological argument which 
warrants careful evaluation, but it is an argument with which I disagree 
in essence. The central focus is that of a macrosociological analysis of the 
occupational structure; the argument is that changes in the occupational 
structure alter the essential structure of politics. Bell believes that he has 
prepared a work of the scope of Joseph Schumpeter’s Capitalism, Socialism 
and Democracy, which analyzed the fate of the social and political order 
of capitalism. , 

Like Schumpeter, Bell is concerned with the power and political role of 
the intellectual, the scientist, and the information specialist in an advanced 
industrial society. But his conclusions are markedly at variance with 
Schumpeter’s. Schumpeter focused attention on the critical and ultimately 
“destructive” role that the intellectuals and the men of knowledge had in 
undermining the ethos and organization of capitalism. The impact of their 
critical rationalism was to weaken and discredit the entrepreneurial tasks 
which supplied the impetus of capitalism. Since they. did not offer any new 
alternatives, the result was that they prepared the groundwork for adminis- 
trative. totalitarianism and the decline of parliamentary institutions. Bell 
gives central importance to the technological developments which transform 
` and increase the number and influence of scientists and men of information 
and sees them emerging as the dominant element in the new social structure. 

The component parts of his argument have been presented much more 
succinctly in some of his other writings. Among his various and repeated 
statements explaining the characteristics of the post-industrial society and 
the changed elite structure, I find the one Bell presented in the British 
journal Survey to be the most explicit. I strongly recommend that it be read 
first by those who plan to make use of this larger treatise. 

At the root of his conceptions is a technological determinism which alters 
the occupational structure. If one had to select a brand of “traditional” 
determinism, this particular technological occupational perspective has its 
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advantages over its persistent competitors, but the present maturity of 
sociology has rendered such a choice no longer necessary. 

For Bell, the occupational structure in turn is the key to social struc- 
ture—and the changes in the occupational structure are decisive in the 
political process: Technology transforms the elite structure; the business- 
men as entrepreneurs appear to give way to new men of power: Bell sees 
them as scientists, engineers, information specialists, etc. No acknowledg- 
ment of the prior and continuing impact of the political process on the 
occupational and social structure is given. Indeed, the whole strategy of 
analysis, especially the political element, parallels C. W. Mills, although 
the context and evaluations are of course markedly different. 

In both cases, we are dealing with the type of thinking embodied in 
Burnham’s Managerial Revolution. Mills and Bell were critical of Burn- 
ham, but they adhere to the line of thought which argues that industrial- 
ism under capitalism and socialism creates new forms of managerial elites. 
For both Mills and Bell politicians are hardly seen as central actors, as 
men with decisive latitude. 

First, in his description of the occupational structure, Bell draws 
heavily on Colin Clark’s formulation of the shift from primary and 
secondary occupations to secondary and tertiary occupations. He extends 
Clark’s treatment by talking about tertiary (transport, recreation), 
quaternary (trade, finance, insurance, and real estate), and quinary (health, 
_ education, research, and government) occupations. (This classification 
appears rather arbitrary and not likely to become an effective approach to 
the classification of census data). He describes the “occupational slope” as 
shifting from that of the semiskilled worker and engineer in industrial 
society to that of the professional and technical scientist under post- 
industrial society. The changed occupational structure is a simple function 
of changed technology——from a technology based on energy in an industrial 
society to one based on information in post-industrial society (the current 
“energy crisis” hardly supports Bell’s view). 

Second, the changed social structure “confronts” new problems, namely, 
that of codification and application of theoretical knowledge. In post- 
industrial society the new men of knowledge (including sociologists and 
other social scientists) emerge as dominant. Bell is explicit: the dominant 
figures are the scientists and research men (p. 359); this becomes his 
version of the “managerial revolution,” and is one particular version of a 
more general outlook derived from Max Weber and Robert Michels, who 
anticipated a growing bureaucratization of society. It is a view of society 
acceptable to those who no longer believe in working-class revolutions— 
violent or gradual—but who are still attached to a technological interpre- 
tation of social change. In my opinion such a description of contemporary 
social structure hardly reflects the immediate realities. The emergence 
of large-scale organizations and the expanded role of science and technology 
do not produce political dominance by organizational managers or displace . 
political elites, although they transform the character of the political 
process. : 
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Third, Bell is aware of the need to respond to the criticism of the 
“managerial revolution” thesis by asserting the supremacy of “politics.” 
The organized political process is the central coordinating mechanism of a 
post-industrial society, and political power remains crucial. This variant of 
his argument is at odds or at least not integrated with the theme of the 
dominance of the scientists and the man of knowledge. But he contends 
that the professional politicians are in effect responding to the dominant 
position of the research men and research scientists. The scientists, tech- 
nologists, et al., remain, therefore, the dominant power wielders, despite 
the qualification of the original thesis. Again, there is a striking parallel 
with Mills, who sees industrial managers and the military specialist as 
essential elements influencing and directing the professional political 
leadership. 

Bell’s materials on the political process deal mainly with the politics 
of big science and the role of the scientists as advisors to government, 
especially in matters of defense policy. In his tabular presentation he even - 
speaks of the social focus of power zs resting in the university and re- 
search institute. Class is based on technical skill, and the means of power 
reflect the “balance of technical-political forces” (p. 359). Perhaps the 
most explicit statement of his conception of politics in a post-industrial 
society is his claim that the “political problem” is a “science policy” and 
“education policy” because the primary institutions of a post-industrial 
society are the universities, research institutes, and research corporations 
(p. 118). Does Bell really believe this? : 

At each point in the argument the reader is confronted with questions 
not only of logical clarity but of empirical support, since Bell’s docu- 
mentation permits alternative interpretations and is generally not as 
clear-cut as he argues. He hardly accepts a simple projection of Colin 
Clark’s trends, and therefore does not anticipate a totally white-collar and 
automated social structure. But he does not seem to see built-in limitations 
or counter-trends. In many sections of contemporary society the economic 
limits of capital-intensive technology have been or are being reached, 
This is particularly the case in specific service areas, such as education, 
health, and welfare enterprises, which concern Bell. Here new forms of 
labor-intensive inputs (rather than science-based technology). are required 
for greater “human” returns. 

Basically, the limitations in his analysis of the occupational structure 
rest in his belief that the shift from primary and secondary to “tertiary,” 
“quaternary,” and “quinary” sectors—that is, from the production of 
goods to services—eliminates labor. Bell underemphasizes the extent to 
which the “white-collar” sector reproduces aspects of industrial labor, 
especially the element of repetitive work, and has the corresponding dis- 
contents. For example, the sorting rooms of the parcel post depots of the 
United States post offices are industrial-type establishments. Clearly men 
and women work with less fatigue, but the format of the technology and 
task is essentially assembly-line production with the associated cultural 
and sociopolitical consequences. This same format is to be found in the 
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growing sectors of food service, health facilities, maintenance work, and 
even record keeping and data processing. The knowledge basis of the 
control systems hardly eliminates work; Bell also does not place sufficient 
emphasis on the position of the work force that remains engaged in “in- 
dustrial” production in the setting of the modern factory. 

Bell’s acceptance of contemporary “organization theory” leads him 
to present an incomplete picture of the contemporary industrial system 
and closely allied sectors, such as materials handling, transportation, and 
warehousing. For him, industrial issues are those of coordination. He 
seems to be thinking in terms of a shift from scientific socialism to 
scientific management. He seems to have forgotten what he wrote so 
persuasively in Work and Its Discontents. In the industrial sector, and in 
wide areas of distribution and maintenance work, although physical strain 
and fatigue in the classic sense have been reduced, the realities of dis- 
content. are immense. I found an absence of concern with the pressing 
issues of workers’ resistance to assembly-line production and the growth and 
persistence of opposition against quality control. The term “industrial 
sabotage” is not a slogan of men concerned with a seizure of power in the 
factory, but the expression of sheer opposition to the existing organization 
and the control of work procedures. Absenteeism is a widespread response 
which spills over into all types of large-scale organizations; and corruption 
is especially extensive in the middle and upper levels, regardless of the 
emergence of new information control systems. The organizations of an 
advanced industrial society face the task of developing new systems of 
legitimate patterns of social control; information processing and technical 
managerial procedures are only limited fragments in this process of change 
in the structure of society. 

My main reservation rests with Bell’s political sociology, which centers 
on the managerial revolution reformulated to place scientists and men of 
knowledge in crucial positions. The period since 1945 saw the tremendous 
expansion of financial support for science by the U.S. government and the 
rise in prestige and influence of big science and eminent scientists. In 
particular, the issues of national defense, such as the use and control of 
atomic energy and strategic arms development and limitations—grounded 
in technical dimensions—placed the scientists directly in the political 
process. Likewise, the intrusion of economic thinking into political decision 
making, which started during the 1930s, has meant that university teachers 
as advisors have become public figures. One of the outstanding charac- 
teristics of an advanced industrial society is continuous inflation, and the 
- views of economists are the basis of political debate. But Bell, in effect, 
proceeds by extrapolation of trends in the growth of big science, which 
came to an end during the decade in which he collected the materials for 
his volume. The trends in the growth of science, as measured by personnel 
and resources, encompassed not merely the years since the end of World 
War II but a century of: continuous growth. This pattern of growth has 
been changed. The curve has now become flat, and it certainly will not 
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grow again at the earlier rate which gave rise to much enthusiasm and to 
Bell’s assumptions. f 

Even during the period of the rapid growth of big science, men 
of knowledge did not—and do not now—occupy the position of domi- 
nance and power that Bell asserts. The scientific community was 
divided on most issues. The political elite selected from among conflict- 
ing policy recommendations. They often chose those recommendations and 
advisors they wanted to hear. It would appear more accurate to describe 
the university and research institute and the scientist as pressure 
groups of immense power, but they have operated within the confines of the 
organized political process. On specific occasions the science lobby might 
develop a more unified position, but even for these rare occasions, Bell 
hardly presents evidence that they have been able to carry the day, for 
example, even on the issue of science appropriations itself. 

All in all, there is a heroic element in this volume. Bell has undertaken 
a grandiose task of great complexity. This element is explicit in his con- 
ception of the audience he is addressing. He believes that he can write 
simultaneously for the academic specialist and for a much larger, informed 
readership. While he is convinced that this can be done and that he can do 
it, I am not at all certain. For me, this goal is a much more problematic 
issue. I am not arguing against the deliberate and responsible effort to 
inject sociological understanding into public consciousness, and I realize 
that this responsibility will take a variety of forms. 

However, Bell’s mode of performing this task reflects a continuing 
tradition of his old university, Columbia—a tradition which in the setting 
of New York City fused the academic into the mass media systems. The 
mass media have been in intimate contact with the personnel of Columbia 
University for over a half-century. Robert Lynd belonged to this tradition 
and was one of its most successful practitioners. He wrote his community 
studies as much for lay as for professional audiences. The immense 
success of his writing was almost a natural process. By contrast, Willard 
Waller, the gifted academic sociologist, came to the end of his productive 
period after he moved to Columbia University, a setting in which he 
-wrote sociology for a larger audience. This tradition of addressing profes- 
sional and larger lay audiences simultaneously continued to be represented 
by those in the Columbia group, such as Margaret Mead and, in particular, 
Mills. In the case of Mills, his most extensive success and impact was in 
The Power Elite, a book which in my view does not have the analytic 
power of his earlier and more scholarly writings, such as White Collar. 
Of course, there is no iron law of sociological popularization, and it is not 
possible for sociologists to avoid their responsibility toward the mass 
media. Each effort no doubt must be judged in terms of its purpose and 
its result. 

Since World War II, the discontinuity in American society must be 
seen in the light of very deep continuities. For that reason, I prefer to 
speak of “advanced industrial society” rather than “post-industrial so- 
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ciety.” Furthermore, I do not believe that the occupational structure, 
important though it may be, is either the source or the measure of the dis- 
continuity. The profound discontinuity, I would argue, rests in the struc- 
ture of authority, especially political authority. The analysis of the tension 
and: crisis of legitimacy requires a richer sociological perspective than 
that of occupational change. 

In this connection, Bell is in my opinion, somewhat in error in entitling 
his book The Coming of Post-industrial Society: A Venture in Social 
Forecasting; it is an error comparable to the one he committed when he 
labeled his essay on ideology The End of Ideology. This is not a trivial 
issue. I am very uneasy that we are witnessing the persistent intrusion, 
of the search for a larger audience into scholarship. By the use of a pro- 
vocative title, which promises predictions, polemics are certain to be 
generated, and the crucial issues will be avoided or distorted. 


Marvin E. Olsen 


Indiana University 


“I had a dream... .” Daniel Bell, along with Martin Luther King, dreams 
of future societies and proceeds to describe his dreams to us in a book that 
is part sociological analysis, part utopian speculation, and part personal 
value statement. Some sociologists will undoubtedly praise Bell’s dream, 
while others will condemn it; but few of us will be able to ignore it, since 
the book is bound to attract considerable attention far beyond academic 
circles. 

As I sat down to write this review, the postman brought my December 
1973 issue of the Futurist, containing two contrasting reviews of Bell’s 
work: a straightforward summary of its arguments by Dennis Little of the 
U.S. Social Security Administration, who concludes that the book is “a 
major work which will be read by many futurists,” and a highly idiosyn- 
cratic and caustic attack on the book by Michael Marien of the World 
Institute, who argues that it is “a massive failure.” Both substantively and 
evaluatively, my essay falls somewhere between these two extremes. Sub- 
stantively, I shall critically examine some but not all of the book’s major 
themes; evaluatively I take the stance that, although it cannot be con- 
sidered a sociological classic, it is “must” reading for all students of social 
change. 

Bell possesses all the proper credentials for writing about what might 
alternatively be labeled the emerging “credential society”: journalistic 
expertise in writing clear (if not always lively) prose, scholarly knowledge 
of a vast range of social scientific literature and data, and, as chairman 
of the Commission on the Year 2000 of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, considerable experience with futurology. All three of these 
attributes are commendably evident throughout the book, making it the 
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most readable, comprehensive, and thoughtful work in print on future 
societies as viewed from a sociological perspective. 

Perhaps the most succinct way of summarizing the central thesis of this 
work for the potential reader is to let Bell speak in his own words: 


In descriptive terms, there are three components [of the post-industrial 
society]: in the economic sector, it is a shift from manufacturing to ser- 
vices; in technology, it is the centrality of the new science-based indus- 
tries; in sociological terms, it is the rise of new technical elites and the 
advent of a new principle of stratification. From this terrain, one can step 
back and say more generally that the post-industrial society means the 
rise of new axial structures and axial principles: a changeover from a 
goods-producing society to an information or knowledge society; and, in 
the modes of knowledge, a change in the axis of abstraction from em- 
piricism or trial-and-error tinkering to theory and the codification of the- 
oretical knowledge for directing innovation and the formulation of 
policy. [P. 487] 


As one pursues Bell’s detailed elaboration of this thesis, however, one is 
likely—as I did—to become aware that the book is also a study in decep- 
tive pretensions of the form “purportedly X but actually Y.” By way of 
evaluating the book, I shall describe the most striking of these pretensions. 

1. The book is not unified in the sense of presenting a linearly developed 
and integrated thesis, Rather, it is a collection of separate essays that were 
originally written at different times throughout the past decade and only 
loosely center around a common theme. Thus the various chapters deal 
with such diverse topics as “Theories of Social Development,” ‘The 
Changing Shape of the Economy,” “The New Class Structure of Post- 
industrial Society,” “The Subordination of the Corporation,” “Social 
Choice and Social Planning,” “Politicians and Technocrats in the Post- 
industrial Society,” and “An Agenda for the Future.” Nor do individual 
essays provide systematic treatments of a single thesis; they actually are 
collections of semiindependent mini-essays covering several topics, some- 
times interspersed with irrelevant digressions. Chapter 5 on social plan- 
ning, for instance, roams over such topics as the usefulness of zero-sum 
versus positive-sum theoretical models, a shift in the process of policy 
formation from balancing conflicting group interests to technical decision 
making, the problems of density of interaction and communication over- 
load in mass societies, the inadequacy of traditional bureaucratic organiza- 
tion in contemporary societies, the growing fusion of public and private 
forms of organization, and the need for a national system of social indica- 
tors and accounts, Moreover, some themes reappear in one chapter after 
another to the point of redundancy, while other, equally valuable insights 
are briefly discussed and subsequently ignored. In short, this book consists 
of a maze of insightful and intriguing but poorly organized ideas. 

2. Although the book purports to explore the future of all highly 
industrialized societies, it might more accurately be described as an analysis 
of current social trends and changes in the United States. The analytical 
procedure used throughout is to explore existing conditions in the United 
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States, such as dominant economic trends, shifts in the occupational struc- 
ture, emerging organizational forms, and attempts at social planning, and 
then to project them uncritically into the future in magnified form. The 
picture of future societies that emerges from this process therefore becomes 
largely an exaggerated and somewhat glorified celebration of the more 
commendable (from Bell’s perspective) aspects of our present society. 
Although Bell points out “the need to become more conscious of . . . the 
‘alternative futures’ which a society with a steady productivity ... can 
provide” (p. 311), nowhere in this work does he sketch any alternatives 
to his particular vision of the future, nor does he ever seriously consider 
the possibility of radical social changes that would alter the fundamental 
nature of future societies. To mention one possibility: although Bell 
occasionally recognizes that future economic productivity will be limited 
by ecological constraints, he rather blandly dismisses The Limits to 
Growth argument because of “its simplified quantitative metric” (p. 464). 
Yet a society that was truly “post-industrial” might conceivably have 
abandoned (either voluntarily or out of necessity) the entire industrial 
system as it now exists and instead be organized around subsistence com- 
munal living, emphasizing interpersonal relations. Bell, however, ignores 
` all such possibilities entirely. 

3. As sketched in this book, “post-industrial society” is in fact not at all 
post-industrial, but assumes the continued existence and development of a 
highly automated and productive industrial system, the fruits of which give 
rise to and make possible all the other changes Bell envisions. Conse- 
quently, his argument that post-industrial society is characterized by 
“the change from a goods-producing to a servicé economy” (p. 14) is 
certainly overstated, as is his assertion that “if an industrial society is 
defined as a goods-producing society . . . then the United States is no 
longer an industrial society” (p. 133). Even more questionable are his 
beliefs that “in the post-industrial society, technical skill becomes the 
base of and education the mode of access to power” (p. 358) and that the 
power of the men who run the economic order is coming to an end (p. 373). 
Given the growing dependence of industry on scientific research and devel- 
opment that Bell extensively documents, it is no doubt likely that scientists, 
engineers, technicians, professionals, and other members of the new “knowl- 
edge class” will in the future acquire considerable prestige and income 
—-but they will largely serve, not control, the industrial economy that 
produces the wealth which supports their work. The power system of post- 
industrial society may thus expand to include additional sources and 
wielders of power, but there is no reason to believe that those who control 
industrial, business, and financial affairs will become appreciably less 
powerful than at present, as long as these economic activities remain 
central to the society. 

4, Despite the continual attention Bell gives to technology, the econ- 
omy, and the occupational structure throughout this book, a more appro- 
priate title might have been “The Coming of Political Society,” for he 
repeatedly makes assertions such as these: “In the end, the problems of 
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the . . . post-industrial society are not technical, but political, for even 
though in the nature of the new complexities a large kind of new social 
engineering is involved, the essential questions are those of values. . . . The 
central question of the post-industrial society, therefore, is the relation of 
the technocratic decision to politics” (p. 337). “In the next few decades, 
the political arena will become more decisive, if anything, for .. . two 
fundamental reasons ...: We have become .. . a national society, in 
which crucial decisions, affecting all parts of the society simultaneously 

. , are made by the government, rather than through the market; in 
addition, we have become a communal society, in which many more groups 
now seek to establish their social rights . . . through the political order” 
(p. 364). To the extent that these predictions prove valid, they will raise 
a host of questions and problems concerning the operation of the political 
system in future societies. Should not such issues therefore be examined in 
any discussion of “the coming of post-industrial political society”? Regret- 
tably, Bell’s book has little to say about the possible organization or 
operation of government in the future, except to raise some obvious ques- 
tions about governmental proliferation and centralization (p. 321) and to 
briefly endorse Peter Drucker’s call for dispersal of governmental functions 
(p. 322). 

5. In place of a theoretical scheme which would tie together and ex- 
plain the emerging social changes he describes, Bell relies on the idea of an 
“axial principle” that provides “an organizing frame around which. . . 
institutions are draped” (p. 10). In the case of post-industrial society, this 
becomes “the centrality of theoretical knowledge as the source of innova- 
tion and of policy formation for the society” (p. 14). Such an approach 
may be useful as a sensitizing device for descriptive purposes, but it does 
not constitute an explanatory theory. At least two broader theories are 
implicit in this book, but neither is fully developed. First, Bell’s statement 
that “post-industrial society is organized around knowledge, for the purpose 
of social control and the directing of innovation and change; and this in 
turn gives rise to new social relationships which have to be managed 
politically” (p. 20) is reminiscent of Amitai Etzioni’s idea of an active 
society operating on the principle of societal guidance. (Bell acknowledges 
this similarity [p. 263], but rejects Etzioni’s emphasis on cybernetic con- 
trol processes.) Thus he might have developed a theory of social control 
based on the utilization of knowledge. Second, Bell’s observation that “in a 
tightly interwoven society, more decisions have to be made through politics 
and through planning,” both of which “sharpen value conflicts” (p. 364), 
suggests that an expanded theory of social conflict might be quite applicable 
to future societies. Whether it be conflict between classes, interest organiza- 
tions, or any other segments of society, a highly politicized society surely 
would be fraught with numerous crosscutting conflicts, as Bell admits 
(p. 482). Yet he passes over the problem of class conflict, for instance, 
with the unanswered question of “what is the working class [in post. 
industrial society]?” and foresees instead the growth of a “sociologizing 
mode” of social organization that stresses “the effort to judge a society’s 
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needs in more conscious fashion, and . . . to do so on the basis of some 
explicit conception of the ‘public interest’ ” (p. 283). The point here is not 
that one theoretical perspective is necessarily more relevant than another, 
but that some overall theory is needed desperately to explain the projected 
social organization of future societies. 

6. Scattered throughout the book are several references to the growing 
“desire for greater participation in the decision-making of organizations 
that control individual lives” (p. 8), and the emerging realization that 
“older [organizational] models, patterned on pyramidical structures, may 
no longer be applicable, and that in the coming decades the ‘traditional’ 
bureaucratic form will have given way to organizational modes more 
adaptive to the needs for initiative, free time, joint consultation, and the 
like” (p. 324). In passing, Bell notes that this “society-wide uprising 
against bureaucracy and .-. . desire for participation” is a reaction against 
“the ‘professionalization’ of society and the emergent technocratic decision- 
making of a post-industrial society” (pp. 365-66). What does this portend 
for the future? Might not these trends foretell the appearance of radically 
different forms of organization in all realms of social life? Regrettably, 
Bell’s version of post-industrial society makes no significant allowances 
for Carole Pateman’s idea of “participatory democracy,” and instead rests 
squarely on the principle of meritocracy, in which “differential status and 
differential income are based on technical skills and higher education” 
(p. 410). Granted, Bell favors drawing larger numbers of college students 
from working-class families (p. 240); nevertheless he contends that “the 
university . . . has now become the arbiter of class position” and “has 
gained a quasi-monopoly in determining the future stratification of the 
society” (p. 410). What chances are there in such a society for increasing 
social equality? At this point, Bell abandons all pretense of objective 
analysis; he argues vehemently for the principle of equal opportunity, but 
not for equality of actual status or power. His stance is mitigated by a 
touch of humanitarianism—‘one can acknowledge, as I would, the priority 
of the disadvantaged . . . as an axiom of social policy” (p. 454)—but in 
his view this principle must not diminish “the opportunity for the best to 
tise to the top through work and effort” (p. 454). Long live the Protestant 
Ethic within hierarchical social organization! 

7. Perhaps the most interesting paradox in The Coming of Post- 
industrial Society is that although at least 98% of the book is devoted to 
problems of social ordering and structure in future societies, Bell achieves 
his greatest eloquence and reveals his ultimate concern in a few brief 
passages in the “Coda” dealing with the culture of post-industrial society. 
“The historic justifications of bourgeois society . . . are gone. The tradi- 
tional legitimacies of property and work become subordinated to bureau- 
cratic enterprises that can justify privilege because they can turn out 
material goods more efficiently than other modes of production. But a 
technocratic society is not ennobling. . . . [O]ne of the deepest human 
impulses is to sanctify their institutions and beliefs in order to find a 
meaningful purpose in their lives... . The lack of a rooted moral belief 
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system is the cultural contradiction of the society, and the deepest chal- 
lenge to its survival” (p. 480). Ultimately, then, “the crucial problem for 
the communal society is whether there is a common framework of values 
that can guide the setting of political policy” (p. 482). Objective socio- 
logical analysis is commendable as far as its limits permit, but in the end 
society will reflect our common values and our vision of the future. Bell 
laments, however, that “the modern Aubris has sought to . . . embody the 
ideal in the real; and in the effort the perspective of the ideal has become 
diminished and the idea of Utopia has become tarnished” (p. 489). He 
therefore shares his dreams with us in an effort to brighten our vision 
of a Utopian future society. 

Despite all the imperfections in Bell’s work, I must end by reiterating 
my initial statement that students of social change cannot ignore the book. 
They will not find many definitive sociological answers in its pages, but 
solutions are not to be expected of any attempt to peer into the future. 
What they will find is a proliferation of exciting suggestions and ideas 
sufficient to stimulate and engage their professional attention for years to 
come. In this sense, Tke Coming of Post-industrial Society provides an 
invaluable initial stepping-stone for all of us who are seeking to venture 
into the deep and murky waters engulfing the future of human societies. 
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Sociological Theory Construction. By Jack P. Gibbs. Hinsdale, 1l.: Dryden 
Press, 1972. Pp. 416. $13.00 (cloth); $7.00 (paper). . 


Walter L. Wallace 


Princeton University 


If theories were formulated with more concern for how they can actually 
be tested than for how resonantly they can be expressed, we would have 
better (and fewer) theories. This is the welcome thesis of Gibbs’s book on 
methodology of theory construction and testing. 

For Gibbs, consensus is the measure of all things in science; a theory is 
a good one only if it generates consensus about the empirical world, and a 
test is a good one only if it generates, consensus about a theory. Indeed, 
Jack Gibbs, that well-known ethnomethodologist, declares: “A theory has 
no connection with the empirical world unless individuals other than the 
theorist agree in applying some of its constituent symbols to identify par- 
ticular events or things.” 

Consensus in sociology thus becomes consensus between the two prin- 
cipal classes in our profession: “Investigators [who] do nothing more 
than report tests of hypotheses,” and theorists, who do almost everything 
else. (This, statement, of course, ignores the revolutionary possibility that 
every investigator a small theorist is, and vice versa, and that one may 
be theorist today and investigator tomorrow, postulate in the morning, 
` hypothesize in the afternoon, test after dinner, etc.). Gibbs sees consensus 
emerging only through a strategy highly reminiscent of “scientific manage- 
ment” in industry, namely, the detailed specification by theorists of the 
investigator’s job: “A theorist should not presume that investigators will 
somehow know which .. . data are to be utilized. . . . One goal in theory 
construction is to minimize discretion in tests.” Without, unfortunately, 
acknowledging that he is doing so, Gibbs equivocates about just how 
detailed job specifications should be, or whether there are circumstances 
under which theorists may refrain from making such specifications, or 
whether the theorist-managers themselves should be subject to any rules. 
For example, Gibbs argues that theorists are, and ought to be, absolute 
despots: “The theorist is guided by intuition, imagination. . . . There 
can be no rules to guide the theorist’s decisions.” On the other hand, he 
claims that “sociologists will not have an abundance of testable theories 
until an alternative to the discursive mode of theory construction is im- 
posed on theorists.” (It is not clear who should do the imposing.) 

Regarding principles to guide theorists in managing the productivity 
of investigators, Gibbs proposes a criterion and procedure for assessing 
theories, plus an anatomy and nomenclature of theories constructed so as 
to facilitate that assessment. Gibbs calls ‘the criterion he proposes for as- 
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sessing theories “predictive power,” naturally because it “provides the 
most effective basis for consensus.” Thus, after rejecting postdiction 
(explanation) on the ground that it cannot generate consensus, Gibbs — 
adopts prediction, on the ground that it can and will. I remain unper- 
suaded that an exclusive emphasis on prediction will increase consensus 
in our field, because a theory with no predictive power whatever may have 
great postdictive power, and vice versa. Both such theories will be useful 
to us, even though the real problem remains the formulation of theory 
that is equally powerful both postdictively and predictively. 

In setting down an anatomy and nomenclature, and a resulting 
classificatory scheme for theories—whatever their substantive content— 
Gibbs makes a highly useful contribution. He systematically distinguishes 
among construct, concept, referential term, and referent, and among 
axiom, postulate, proposition, transformational statement, theorem, epi- 
stemic statement, hypothesis, and descriptive statement. Gibbs therefore 
devises a clear and eminently teachable model of theory structure. It is 
difficult, however, to hold this part of Gibb’s book separate from the rest. 
For example, his image of the theorist as despot intrudes here through 
the assertion that “ whether a term is designated as a construct [or con- 
cept] depends entirely on the judgment of the theorist who uses it.” In 
the face of this uncompromising dictum, who would dare drum up a con- 
sensus that the emperor’s new concept is but a construct, his axiom but 
a proposition? Gibbs’s desire for a public, consensual distinction among 
theoretic terms is thus undermined by his own esteem for the private 
intuition of each individual theorist. : 

In the final section of this book, the author sets forth a procedure for 
“tests of theories.” In my present judgment, the effort runs into difficulties 
because of its central premise that “an hypothesis is either true or false.” 
Setting aside the problem of whether any generalization can ever be proven, 
or only disproven, it seems to me that Gibbs’s adoption of a discontinuous 
true-false model has at least two negative consequences. First, it prevents 
him from considering the very many ways and degrees that any given 
hypothesis may be confirmed and/or disconfirmed; and, ironically, it there- 
fore prevents him from considering the role in theory testing and test 
interpretation of that same intuition and imagination to which he assigns 
such weight in theory construction. Second, the true-false model forces 
Gibbs’ (growling reluctantly every step of the way) into the ultimate 
operationalism, wherein one and only one empirical referent is acceptable 
for each theory construct, and thence into an elaborate and, in my opinion, 
largely misleading discussion of how one may infer the “truth” or “falsity” 
of individual postulates and axioms in a theory from tests of specific 
hypotheses deduced from them. 

But even as some path analysts claim to be building a bridge between 
(concatenated) theory and research from the research methodology side, 
so Gibbs is attempting a bridge from the (deductive) theory methodology 
side. Granting misapprehensions on both sides, it is still possible that 
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these partly complementary claims herald a new interaction among 
methodologists of theory and of research—an interaction that can only 
benefit the discipline as a whole. 


Systematic Empiricism: Critique of a Pseudoscience. By David Willer and 
Judith Willer. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1973. Pp. xii+ 
145. $8.95. 


The Essence of Social Research: A Copernican Revolution. By Charles W. 
Lachenmeyer. New York: Free Press, 1973. Pp. viii+309. $8.95. 


Alvin L. Jacobson 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


By way of introduction to these two works, let me state that there is 
nothing modest in the intent or scope of either one. Both are deliberately 
and highly critical in their appraisal of the current “state of the arts” in 
sociology. The authors of each claim that nothing less than a wholesale 
transformation of the discipline will remedy our current ills. The fact that 
(1) Charles W. Lachenmeyer chose to subtitle his book “A Copernican 
Révolution” and that (2) David Willer and Judith Willer state that their. 
book is “intended as a contribution to that [overthrow of established 
methods] revolution” (p. 5) signals the extremely serious and far-reaching 
nature of both books. I mention this point at the outset because I strongly 
believe that whatever shortcomings these two related volumes may contain, 
they nevertheless offer a trenchant analysis of the kinds of vital issues all 
sociologists confront on a daily basis. 

In Systematic Empiricism: Critique of a Pseudoscience, Willer and Willer ` 
seek to dispel what they see as the widespread fiction that “empiricism” is 
the route to science. Indeed, they baldly assert that “social science cannot 
result from social empiricism” (p. 5) and that empiricism “is not only 
worthless as science but also worthless as empiricist knowledge” (p. 5). 
To appreciate how they arrive at this somewhat heretical viewpoint 
naturally requires an understanding of how they conceive of “empiricism” 
as distinct from “science.” 

For the Willers, any system of knowledge is basically concerned with 
one or more of the following three types of relations: (1) empirical rela- 
tions, which link specified observational terms to other observational terms; 
(2) rational relations, which link specified ideas or concepts to other ideas 
or concepts; and (3) abstractive relations, which link observational terms 
to ideas or concepts. Whereas empiricism is defined as exclusively focusing 
on linkages between observables, science encompasses all three types of 
relations. Whatever similarities empiricism and science may enjoy, then, 
begin and end with their common ability to explain observable events. The 
nature of this explanatory effort and hence the potential of one or the other 
of these systems of.thought in developing universally determinative laws 
of social behavior are, according to the Willers, fundamentally different. 
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The contemporary characteristics of systematic empiricism and its mis- 
taken association with science have their earliest foundations in the work 
of David Hume and, later, nineteenth-century thinkers such as John Stuart 
Mill, Karl Pearson, and R. A. Fisher. The authors’ discussion of these men 
and their ideas about the philosophy of science is used to support the 
authors’ contention that the social “sciences” were thrown “off-track” by 
the exclusive concern these individuals paid to probabilistic empirical rela- 
tions derived from generalizations of past events. They argue that the 
legacy of this work was to establish the preeminence of observable terms 
and synthetic relations (to use Kant’s terminology) over theoretical 
concepts and analytic relations. 

This is not to say, however, that current empiricism as it is represented 
in sociology is unconcerned with theoretical concepts. The distinction the 
Willers make is that such concepts in sociology are defined by generalizing 
to broader and broader classes of similar events and objects. What we are 
left with, consequently, is not explanation but an imprecise summarization 
of a large set of inchoate “trivia.” Similarly, the authors note that the 
techniques of empiricism such as statistical inference, causal analysis, and 
measurement procedures all proceed from an empiricist base. Science, they 
argue, is and should be initiated from rational, determinative relations 
which bear no direct connection with observable data. It is the process 
of abstraction—as distinguished from generalization—which the Willers 
see as the cornerstone for explanation, prediction, laws, and hence scientific 
sociology. 

There are a number of critical comments to be made about this book, 
but I shall limit myself to three rather general points: (1) the definition 
of empiricism developed. by the Willers, (2) the neglected treatment of 
even an illustrative case of how sociology ought to be structured, and (3) 
the potential misrepresentations of the logic of science derived from a 
highly restricted and possibly uninformed perspective. First, it strikes me 
that the authors’ definition of empiricism is in fact a self-serving one, 
which neither distinguishes itself from science, as they imply; nor receives 
adequate clarification at the villainous level of empiricism. Since by their 
own definition empiricism is a component of the larger scientific enter- 
prise, it follows that a number of the criticisms they levy against system- 
atic empiricism are also true of science -in its totality. The absence of 
illustrative examples tends to preclude an adequate understanding of 
precisely what the Willers mean by empiricism and its associated deficien- 
cies. The need for clarification becomes especially important because of 
the rather general and novel way the authors employ the term. 

Granting their basic contention, I would still find it imposible to launch 
a truly “scientific” study. The reason is simple and stems from the fact 
that books of this genre commonly rely on reviewing well-established 
laws and theories of the physical and biological sciences, rather than 
showing how we can actually use these models in developing analogues 
in the social sciences. I think that it is incumbent upon the successful 
critic not only to be destructive in his/her attack, but also to offer 
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constructive examples for how, in this case, social scientific inquiries 
should be conducted. Whatever merits are involved in any such argument 
must necessarily be weighed not on an absolute basis but relative to what | 
can be done. 

Finally, I confess a deep-seated bias against the penchant of social 
scientists, especially sociologists, to tell us how it “really is in the real 
sciences.” I find it interesting that what we typically receive in such com- 
mentaries is a rehashing of Newton’s law of gravity, or Boyle’s law of 
PVT; rarely, if ever, do we hear about the nature of inquiry at the 
frontiers of chemistry, biology, or physics. Even more rarely are these 
investigations reported by qualified spokesmen of the respective fields. 
Before I take up my revolutionary arms, I’d at least like to hear from an 
experienced revolutionary that that was the way it was and it worked! 
_ In The Essence of Social Research, Lachenmeyer first presents in con- 

siderable detail a communications model of science. His intent in this ` 
lengthier section of the book is to develop a comprehensive model or 
metatheory of the scientific process. To this extent the primary substantive 
contributions of this book are most appropriately located within the 
sociology of science. Part 2 of the work applies this schema to an analysis 
of current theoretical and methodological procedures in the social sciences. 

The assumption that science is inherently a communication process 
derives from Lachenmeyer’s cardinal rule of science, “that every experience 
. must be both shared and symbolically represented” (p. 38). The process 
of science is therefore nothing more nor less than transforming non- 
symbolic, unshared perceptions into symbolic and shared hypotheses. 
According to the author, this transformation is first accomplished by 
referring our perceptions to actual events or objects. Having done so, we 
arrive at symbolic and unshared identities and relations. In turn, measure- 
ment and identity advance the scientific sequence to the point of symbolic 
and shared hypotheses. At this point the hypotheses become subject to 
falsification in the form of explicit tests (e, nonsymbolic and shared 
communications), and the results at this stage of the scientific process 
serve to modify subsequent rounds of the communication cycle. After out- 
lining the basic components of his model of science, Lachenmeyer devotes 
the remainder of part 1 of his book to explicating each of the key stages 
and processes involved in the sequence. 

The second section of the book, which deals with the author’s critique 
of the social sciences in light of the foregoing model, is perhaps more 
germane to this review. Here Lachenmeyer faults the social sciences with 
(1) a lack of precision in their language, (2) a slighting of the identifica- 
tion cycle which, if it were present, would subject definitional statements 
to repetitive testing, and (3) a low level of measurement sophistication 
which he believes results partially from the mistaken notion that mathe- 
matical complexity is intricately tied to an “empirical-historical’”’ pro- 
gression of measurement scale development. As a by-product of these and 
other points, the author goes on to note that hypothesis testing remains 
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necessarily imprecise, and that the testing of such hypotheses commonly 
involves an overemphasis on randomization and an underemphasis on 
controls by inclusion of relevant factors. A concluding section to these 
remarks presents a highly original discussion of how existing metatheo- 
retical notions in the social sciences (i.e., validity and measurement theory) 
have served to perpetuate a defense of these previously cited weaknesses. 

The basic difficulty with this book is the unduly complex and frequently . 
confusing manner in which even the simplest of ideas or concepts is dis- 
cussed. Time and again the reader is confronted with words and phrases 
enclosed within a seemingly unending web of brackets. For example, we 
are told that “the interpretation of the interpretation of an expression 
with one interpretation will be a tautology: e.g., [[[a] means [b]] means 
[[a] means [b]]]” (p. 53). Unfortunately, the book is replete with more 
of the same and, while it may in fact be the case that communicating a 
communications model of science is not a simple task, this is hardly 
material to inspire revolutions. 

To the author’s credit and in contrast to Willer and Willer, Lachenmeyer | 
does.provide the reader with some affirmative illustrations of “how things 
ought to fly.” At the same time be is candid in his admission that “there 
is no ultimate solution to be had at this time. To write as if there were 
would be deluding and transparent” (p. 286). If there is in fact to be a 
revolution in the social sciences, its success depends precisely on willing- 
ness to entertain our options rather than foreclose them. 


The Reference Other Orientation: An Extension of the Reference Group 
Concept. By Raymond L. Schmitt. Carbondale: Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity Press, 1972. Pp. 238. $11.95. 


Norman K. Denzin 
University of Illinois, Urbana 


Like a host of critical concepts central to the sociological enterprise, the 
concept variously termed “reference other,’ or “significant other,” or 
“reference group” remains ill-defined and rather awkwardly measured. 
. Furthermore, its standing within a broader theoretical framework is both 
vague and ambiguous. Often linked with Hymans notion of reference 
group, or Shibutani’s suggestion that reference groups are perspectives, the 
reference-other concept. has periodically been reexamined as a scientific 
tool. Some extol its virtues; others call for its demise..In this remarkably 
thorough and systematic book, Raymond L. Schmitt reviews the strengths 
and weaknesses of the concept and sides with those (most notably Manford ` 
Kuhn) who argue that the reference-other orientation is indispensable to 
the social-psychological tradition. He argues by way of elaboration that it 
should occupy a more prominent position in the most sociological of social 
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psychologies—symbolic interactionism. Divided into nine chapters and 
including a bibliography of 442 items, this book promises to be the stan- 
dard and authoritative review of the reference-group literature. Moving 
from Herbert Blumer’s proposal that most sociological concepts are (or 
should be) sensitizing in nature, Schmitt writes that the reference-other 
phenomenon consists of three components: the reference other, the refer- 
ence relationship, and the individual. Few studies, he suggests, ever employ 
this threefold distinction. In chapter 3 he offers a remarkably concise 
review of the major studies which have utilized one or. more of these 
formulations. In this chapter he presents a rather complex typology which 
stresses, among other factors, the real or imagined status of the reference 
other, the negative or positive relationship which exists between the refer- 
ence other and the individual, and the scope or focus of the reference 
relationship, whether normative, comparative, or identificatory. While this 
typology is largely post hoc in nature (as he notes), it permits Schmitt to 
synthesize a large and incoherent body of literature. If this book has one 
overriding virtue it lies in this chapter. Unfortunately the typology is not 
elaborated and extended in succeeding chapters. 

Thus, while Schmitt’s book offers the most complete review of the 
reference-group literature, a chapter-by-chapter discussion will serve to 
make my general point that his book ends where the social-psychological 
sciences should begin: namely, with a theory of self and social interaction. 
His book brings us to this point but stops short of that final goal. 

Chapter 1 gives an overview of the reference-other tradition and declares 
the aim of the book: “To examine intensively the reference group concept” 
(p. 1). Chapter 2 traces the historical evolution of the concept. While 
Hyman introduced the reference-group concept in 1942, Schmitt claims 
that it existed years earlier in the works of Sumner, Simmel, Cooley, and 
Mead. (Unfortunately, Schmitt does not develop Simmel’s treatment of 
the concept, including the point that individuals can have positive and 
negative relationships with the same individual and that often one’s group 
affiliations stand in direct conflict.) Schmitt argues that the early symbolic 
interactionists anticipated many later reformulations of the concept; yet 
he notes that (1) their work seldom influenced the statements of Merton, 
Kelly, Stouffer, or others; and (2) research from this latter tradition 
seldom fed back into the interactionist literature. Following Manford 
Kuhn, Schmitt blames Merton, who sided with the functionalists and 
argued that symbolic interactionists seldom did empirical research. This 
chapter expands the position taken by Manford Kuhn in his now famous 
article, “The Reference Group Reconsidered” (Sociological Quarterly 5 
[Winter 1964]: 5-21). Like Kuhn, Schmitt calls for a greater interest in 
H. S. Sullivan’s developmental theory of significant others. 

Chapter 3 presents the typology of the reference-other orientation that 
underpins the entire book. In chapter 4 Schmitt focuses on the individual 
in the sociocultural system and argues, in a fashion reminiscent of Linton, 
that individuals.occupy statuses that assign them roles and that these roles, 
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in turn, link them into self-other relationships. Increased socialization 
experiences expose the individual to broader networks of reference-other 
social objects. While Schmitt takes a dynamic view of the sociocultural 
system—for example, individuals must interpret their positions in society— 
his analysis reads in a strangely static fashion and fails to elaborate the 
more fluid, negotiated, emergent character of societies reflected in Herbert 
Blumer’s views of society as symbolic interaction. Ideas from the works 
of Strauss, Becker, and Goffman could have strengthened this chapter. 
(Goffman is not referenced in this bibliography. His critique of role theory 
—Encounters [Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1961]—-would have under- 
mined much of this chapter and the one that follows.) Chapter 5, which 
would have benefited from a discussion of Simmel, reviews the literature 
on multiple reference others and offers a brief discussion of the role con- 
flict studies. Goffman’s analysis of audience segregation and role distance 
would have permitted a more theoretical synthesis of the conflict literature. 

Chapter 6 analyzes the effects of reference others on individuals and 
attitudinal and behavioral effects, stressing influences over such behaviors 
as educational plans, crime rates, mental illness, self-attitudes, and political 
attitudes. In chapter 7 Schmitt argues that while a theory of the reference 
other does not now exist, the orientation offered in this book points in the 
needed direction. He suggests a “grounded theory” approach to theory 
construction and reviews a diverse body of literature to show how such a 
theory might be built. Unfortunately no such theory emerges, although 
the author forcefully argues that prior formulations which were strictly 
deductive will not yield such a theory. Chapter 8 calls for a multimethod, 
or triangulated approach to research on the reference other and suggests 
that experimental, quasi-experimental, and participant observation studies 
will build our knowledge in this area. 

Chapter 9 again places the reference-other orientation in historical 
perspective and attempts a link to the phenomonological and ethno- 
methodological traditions, suggesting that the reference other exists if the 
individual thinks he exists, a point also made by James, Cooley, and Mead. 
Symbolic interactionists are told to become more familiar with recent 
literature on positive and negative reference others, and to pay greater 
attention to nonmembership groups which supply reference orientation. 
They also are asked to pay greater attention to the structural properties 
of social systems—to “the social fact of a ‘consensual reality’ [which] 
confronts all socialized individuals” (p. 185). The book concludes with a 
plea for greater understanding of the role reference others play in the 
production of social problems. 

Schmitt reviews the relevant literature which may eventually give us a 
theory of self, interaction, and society. While his concept “reference other 
orientation” is likely to prove useful in formulating that theory, his book 
gives us few leads about how to proceed beyond formulation. That may 
be too much to ask of a single book, and that, after all, was not his main 
aim, 
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Aggression: A Social Learning Analysis. By Albert Bandura. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1973. Pp. ix+390. $8.95. 


Alan C. Kerckhoff 
Duke University 


This book is clearly one of the more ambitious attempts to review our 
current knowledge of aggression. Its 42-page list of references is in itself 
a valuable contribution. Its appeal for sociologists is likely to be consider- 
able, given the social learning perspective taken by the author. This per- 
spective directs the reader’s attention to the social milieu within which the 
individual learns patterns of response, is stimulated to enact them, and 
receives positive or negative reinforcement for his actions. Bandura’s 
special interest in modeling and vicarious reinforcement leads him to pay 
attention to such sociologically relevant issues as the dynamics of crowd 
behavior, the impact of violence depiction on television, cultural and sub- 
cultural differences in aggressive behavior, and interpersonal influence 
mechanisms of socialization. The book is logically organized into five 
chapters: “Theories of Aggression,” “Origins of Aggression,” ‘“Instigators 
of Aggression,” “Maintaining Conditions,” and “Modification and Control 
of Aggression.” As the title of the final chapter indicates, Bandura is con- 
cerned not only with understanding but also with the implications of that 
understanding for social action. This book is evidence of both the scholarly 
strength and value commitments of its author. 

A number of basic issues remain unresolved, however, and at times the 
author strays from the path of scholarly rigor into the polemic thicket. 
The basic question of definition rightly troubles Bandura. He points out 
that the term “aggression” is used in a variety of ways, making rigorous 
discussion difficult. While his solution is not wholly satisfying, it probably 
will please sociologists more than others. He contends that aggression is 
“injurious and destructive behavior that is socially defined as aggressive 
on the basis of a variety of factors, some of which reside in the evaluator 
rather than the performer” (p. 8). The focus is on behavior, but this 
explanation clearly leads to a whole series of questions about social defini- 
tions. Bandura acknowledges that definitions vary from one society or one 
segment of a society to another, and he alludes to normative standards as 
bases for labeling behavior as aggressive, but he fails to build a theory of 
labeling into the discussion. In fact, much of his review of the literature 
proceeds as if everyone knew precisely what behavior should be called 
aggressive. 

Part of the difficulty of. definition is undoubtedly due to Bandura’s 
ambivalence about intrapsychic processes. He presents an extensive critique 
of several other theories of aggression (especially that of Berkowitz), based 
in part on their referénce to intrapsychic origins of aggressive behavior. 
Yet he finds himself necessarily dealing with similar phenomena. He does 
not agree that anger is necessary to produce aggressive behavior, but he 
does acknowledge that emotional arousal heightens the likelihood of such 
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behavior. He rejects the catharsis interpretation of the relationship be- 
tween subjective experience and behavior, but he includes “self-reinforce- 
ment” as one of the three basic “maintaining conditions” of aggression. 
He is quite critical of frustration-aggression theory, in part because the 
term “frustration” is too subjective and vague a concept; but he adopts 
the concept “aversive stimulation” instead. 

These are not simple matters, of course, and Bandura cannot be blamed 
for not having solved all the problems at once. I intend simply to suggest 
that much remains to be done. He has offered numerous leads for those 
who want to continue work on these problems. Perhaps most important is 
his emphasis on the difference between learning aggressive acts and 
performing them. He correctly stresses that research must make that dis- 
tinction if it is to be methodologically relevant to a refined theory of 
aggression, ; 

I am less forgiving, however, when it comes to the polemic quality 

present in some of this book, a quality especially noteworthy in the 
author’s discussion of TV violence. He objects strenuously to current TV 
fare—a reaction I share. However, rather than limiting himself to a dis- 
cussion of what is known specifically about the effects of TV violence and 
more generally about the effects of vicarious learning, Bandura goes on 
to attack the television industry and its underlying morality: “As is true 
of any profit-oriented enterprise, some of the program manufacturers are 
not exactly plagued by bothersome standards of social morality” (p. 218). 
The basic theme is that commercialism necessarily leads to a great deal of 
violence on TV (if for no other reason than that it requires less skilled 
actors and writers) and that public-ownership is the only way to change 
the situation. A major portion of the final chapter is devoted to this theme, 
and some previous discussions foreshadow it. The author’s earlier analysis 
argues that aggressive behavior results from aversive stimulation, which 
is considered illegitimate; Bandura also contends that verbally skilled 
persons often use verbal rather than physical means to respond to such 
‚stimulation. Ironically, this seems an accurate description of Bandura’s 
discussion of TV violence. Even those who agree with him may question 
whether a scholarly book is an appropriate place for such aggressive 
expression. 


American Society in the Postindustrial Age: Technocracy, Power, and the 
End of Ideology. By Benjamin S. Kleinberg. Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. 
Merrill Publishing Co., 1973. Pp. vit279. $5.95 (paper). : 
Richard F. Hamilton 


McGill University 
Kleinberg’s thesis, stated simply, is that the influential “end of ideology” 
thesis of Daniel Bell, Seymour Martin Lipset, and others is itself the 


ideology of advanced corporate capitalism. 
By dismissing their definition of “ideology” as inadequate and sub- 
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stituting his own, Kleinberg makes his case unconvincingly. He does not 
adhere to his own definition, but later includes just about every belief 
system as an ideology. Thus, rather than finding a decline or an end of 
ideology, he finds it alive everywhere. 

The original sources, to be sure, are rather obscure and, regrettably, lack 
clear definition. However, Kleinberg has captured their intended meaning 
when he says that for Bell and Lipset, “ideology is tantamount to the 
blatant simplification and distortion of reality for the sake of mobilizing 
masses for revolutionary action; it is the rhetoric of angry Messianic 
radicals” (p. 20). 

Rather than dealing with Bell’s and Lipset’s arguments on their own 
terms, however, Kleinberg notes that “this conception of ideology is a 
rather narrow one... [a] vulgarized form.” After he substitutes his own 
definition, it is hardly surprising that Kleinberg finds the Bell-Lipset 
claims wanting. This procedure is an easy game, and scarcely worth the 
effort. 

The major focus of Kleinberg’s entire work is summarized in the follow- 
ing passage: 


Government policy processes . . . [Lipset and Bell] believe will become 
increasingly technical and administrative in the future. The overlapping 
of [Lipset’s] conservative-revisionist socialism and [Bells] managerial- 
welfare liberalism expresses a peculiar ideological combination of equalitar- 
ianism as a political end and centralized bureaucratic organization as a 
technical means, mixing governmental acceptance of responsibilty for the 
general welfare with sophisticated managerialism as a practical way of at- 
taining it. Clearly ... [they] are not merely reporting or analyzing the 
trends . . . they are actively endorsing its ideological offspring. Ip 13] 


Much of Kleinberg’s argument against this position involves the use of 
what, for an audience of attuned insiders, have become very nasty code 
words. That is, the thrust of the argument depends on a prior agreement 
that revisionism, managerialism, sophistication, and centralized bureaucracy 
are bad things. It is condemnation by insinuation. Real discussion or 
argumentation of the case is missing. Would the nonbureaucratic social 
security system be better for the pensioner? Does Kleinberg seriously 
believe that the recipients would be better off with nontechnical, inexpert, 
unsophisticated management of the social security program? 

The development outlined in the above quotation has the consequence 
of excluding any kind of mass popular control over decision making in the 
society, which is the heart of Kleinberg’s concern. But are Bell and Lipset 
“actively endorsing” this development? Or is theirs perhaps a reluctant 
acceptance, much like Max Weber’s attitude toward the development of 
bureaucracy? Possibly they are endorsing the use of expertise, while at the 
same time concerning themselves with the difficulties of public control over 
experts, 

The representation of Lipset in this connection is particularly unfair. 
One would not know from Kleinberg’s account that this supposed cham- 
pion of unrestrained technocracy had written about agrarian democracy 
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and union democracy, “actively endorsing” both. Nor would one realize 
that Lipset has consistently stressed the need for the organization and 
expression of opposition in order to provide a check on those in power. 

Do Bell and Lipset endorse “centralized” bureaucratic organization? 
Or has Kleinberg read that interpretation into their work? Given their 
preference for the pragmatic, it seems unlikely that they would take a 
dogmatic position with respect to the kind of planning that should be 
followed. i 

The major empirical contribution of American Society in the Post- 
industrial Age is Kleinberg’s demonstration that government decision 
making does not have the characteristics Bell anticipates. The work of the 
experts is not disinterested or purely technical; it is not a matter of 
simple administration, but is highly political. In presenting this case, 
Kleinberg extensively reviews available studies of government processes, 
particularly those of the Department of Defense, where supposedly the 
“postindustrial” development is most advanced. He finds Bell’s judgments 
largely unfounded. 

Although the book is very much concerned with the control of the 
technicians and bureaucrats or, more specifically, with the increasing lack 
of controls on them, the author has little to say about alternatives. He 
does have a late chapter which tells us that the New Left is the answer: 
organized confrontation of the powers will accomplish the missing task. 
It is. unclear, however, how that will happen. Except for one fleeting 
mention to the contrary (“the campus Left, now in apparent decline”), 
The New Left is treated as a healthy, ongoing operation. There is no 
serious discussion of the internal pathologies or the progression of the 
movement. For example, Kleinberg gently notes that Yippies and Weather- 
men “seemed increasingly to alienate” other segments of the movement. 

The book is embellished with uncritically accepted judgments current 
in New Left circles. One chapter, for example, ends with the following 
statements: “As we view them, the technocrats are no more or less than 
a knowledge staff for the executive-managerial elites of the major institu- 
tions of the society” (p. 63). They “have tended to adopt the perspective 
of their respective client institutions for whom they have so far performed 
essentially as advocates” (p. 64). No attempt is made to support these 
claims. Some late evidence on this subject (which Lipset and Ladd pro- ` 
vided in a recent issue of the AJS) shows that the most involved of the 
professorial experts were also the most critical of official policies, and that 
the uninvolved were the most accepting. Those closest to power, in other 
words, were least loyal to the power holders, while those furthest from 
it were the most thoroughly “co-opted.” Although these particular findings 
came too late to be included in Kleinberg’s work, some use of personal 
observation and critical judgment might have suggested the inadequacy 
of New Left dogma. 

The book is rather uneven. It is best in its analysis of government 
decision-making processes, specifically in the discussion of relations be- 
- tween the Department of Defense and its various suppliers, researchers, 
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and developers. The author has reviewed and summarized a wide range 
of materials and brought the lessons to bear on the claim of a new or 
emergent purely technical decision-making process. The rest of the book 
leaves much to be desired: it inaccurately represents some of those criti- 
cized, and fails to confront the question of how to create viable alternatives 
either to existing practice or to potential rule by technocrats. 


Soviet and American Society: A Comparison. By Paul Hollander. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1973. Pp. xx+476. $12.50. 


Richard Hellie 
University of Chicago 


Paul Hollander left Hungary in 1956, received English and American 
graduate training, and currently teaches at the University of Massachusetts. 
These facts may help explain one of the volume’s virtues: its smooth and 
unobtrusive movement from one world to the other in presenting an inter- 
esting comparative narrative of the two superpowers’ societies in the late — 
1960s, 

Hollander has utilized many primary and secondary sources, solidly 
grounding his book’s particulars. U.S. sources include the New York Times, 
the University of Massachusetts student newspaper, Commentary, En- 
counter, Daedalus, other newspapers and journals, and scores of the instant 
histories and analyses familiar to all who have had their eyes open for 
the last decade. Many of the Soviet citations are from the Current Digest 
of the Soviet Press, a publication highly recommended to all interested in 
the USSR. Hollander also utilized other Soviet works in Russian and in 
translation, as well as the output of.the West’s Soviet specialists. He hardly 
used publications such as Life, Parents Magazine, Cosmopolitan, the Des 
Moines Register, Popular Mechanics, My Weekly Reader, or the Soviet 
provincial press and popular magazines. Consequently Hollander has a 
bias toward the center and high culture, purveying less (although by no 
means ignoring) the concerns, interests, tastes, and problems of the masses 
and the periphery. He also uses Urie Bronfenbrenner’s Two Worlds of 
Childhood—U.S. and U.S.S.R., the value of which is occasionally ques- 
tioned. 

This choice. of sources, plus (I would aver) Hollander’s own predilec- 
tions, give the work its emphasis and interpretation. I would not differ 
significantly with his understanding of Soviet society as a slowly modern- 
izing organism, strongly influenced by its peasant origins, considerable 

_material hardships, and forced deferred gratification. The regime’s 
authoritarian pessimism about human nature has perverted theoretically 
optimistic socialism and communism; society is highly politicized and 
regimented (“imperfectly totalitarian”), and the family and small friend- 
ship groups are the only units eluding a high degree of central control. 
From those factors stem other features of Soviet society: types of social 
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organizations, low geographical mobility, high rates of social mobility, and 
alcoholism. 

Hollander’s image of American society is dated. He uses the word “per- 
missiveness” excessively, and, dating his preface “February, 1973,” is 
positively obsessed with the New Left, counterculture, dropouts, alienation, 
feelings of powerlessness, communes, drugs, and student unrest. His 
explanation of that phase of the American experience is incomplete: an 
aspect of social disintegration that is the seemingly inevitable consequence 
of advanced secularism, an idea which Hollander fails to explore. A half- 
decade ago I found Kenneth Kenniston’s theory about postindustrial 
society, combined with popular revulsion against the Vietnam war follow- 
ing the civil rights movement, to be a more persuasive explanation. 
Moreover, that particular social interlude passed with the discovery that 
the cornucopia is nearly empty and polluted, the end of the war and of 
“the American century” ideology, and the diminution of career options. 
Hollander ignores these developments, as well as Earth Days and the 
ecology movement. 

One segment of the section on comparative political institutions and ` 
` practices has become especially poignant since the Senate Watergate 
heatings revealed the White House “Enemies List”: “The American poli- 
tician is ‘essentially a civilian. He does not distinguish between himself and 
his antagonists in the military categories of “friend” and “enemy.” Both he 
and his competitors operate under a shared set of rules which limit the 
modes of competition’ ” (p. 45). It is too early to know whether Hollan- 
der’s observation is obsolete or whether Nixon’s zealots were the most 
“un-American” revolutionaries ever to pass through the White House. ` 

Contrasting American democracy, political freedom, imperfect pluralism, 
competitiveness, individualism, hedonism, popular insistence on instant 
gratification, aimlessness, and chaotic permissiveness with Soviet totalitarian 
regimentation, political determinism, collectivism, and stability, Hollander 
argues strongly against “conversion” of the two societies (except in the 
realm of social problems). This is sure to arouse considerable discussion, 
as may some of his conclusive comparisons. Other areas of Hollander’s 
study are less controversial: values in education, religion, and death; 
advertising and propaganda; stratification and life styles; the person in 
society; crime, poverty, discrimination, mental illness, old age. 

Selection is a difficult task in such a mammoth undertaking, and Hol- 
Jander cannot be faulted for his choices of major institutions and social 
problems. I would only point out that he provides little discussion of 
comparative child rearing, toys, and books; time budgets; work habits; 
leisure, entertainment, and recreation. Because Soviet society’s roots go 
deeper than 1917, and occasionally back to early modern times, Hollander’s 
volume might have benefited from additional historical perspective, particu- 
larly in evaluating the Soviet impact on inherited Russian backwardness, 
political customs and practices, and other institutions. For example, the 
Stalin revolution with its social consequences had parallel antecedents in 
actions of Ivan IV and Peter the Great. 
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Nearly anyone who is not a Sovietologist and was not reading voraciously 
about the United States in the 1960s can learn from this volume’s factual 
details and stimulating insights. 


Class and Society in Soviet Russia. By Mervyn Matthews. New York: 
Walker & Co., 1972, Pp. ix+366. $12.50. 


Paul Hollander 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst 


This is an important, informative, and impressively researched study, 
probably the most up-to-date and comprehensive source book on Soviet 
stratification based almost exclusively on primary sources. The very fact 
that a clear-cut and stable system of stratification has emerged in the 
Soviet Union is in itself momentous in its implications, whether one looks 
at it from the perspective of the submerged ideals of a classless society, 
the demands of state-sponsored industrialization, or the relationship 
between politics and social class. Even today it is not easy to draw a 
comprehensive picture of Soviet stratification from, as Matthews says, 
“the islets of hard fact which recently emerged.” The official ideology 
prevailing in the Soviet Union does not facilitate penetrating inquiries 
into the topic, although by now there are a multitude of related studies. 

Class and Society in Soviet Russia is divided into two parts: “Soviet 
Social Structure” and “Politics, Education and Employment.” In the first 
part we find chapters on the demographic background, the official theory 
of classes in Soviet society, the various strata of Soviet workers (including 
the intelligentsia), and peasants and the problems of rural areas. The 
second part contains chapters on the party and social status, education, 
and problems of employment (with special reference to the young and the 
intelligentsia). 

What emerges from this study is a system of stratification in many ways 
similar to that which is found in other advanced industrial societies, but 
significantly shaped by political factors peculiar to a one-party system 
and influenced by Russian historical conditions. 

In this system skill is the prime differentiating factor. In the USSR as 
elsewhere, the more menial the job, the less well paid it is—a state of 
affairs given official sanction by a wage and salary structure determined 
by the political powerholders, representing an “official value judgement 
on jobs.” Such official value judgements are also reflected in the popular 
evaluation of jobs, as Soviet studies reveal. The least prestigious occupa- 
tions are those of laborers, (particularly in agriculture), while the most 
popular are those of research workers, engineers, scientists, and artists. 
As in advanced capitalist societies, specialization is growing apace and with 
it the division of labor, a process hardly compatible with the Marxist 
vision of personal wholeness and social homogeneity and rather unhelpful 
for the growth of equality. While the full range of income differentials is 
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not known, since “income distribution is still something of a state secret,” 
incomes may range from as little as 45 rubles per month (for a nurse or 
cleaner) to 1,500 rubles for the president of the Academy of Sciences. Nor 
do inequalities of income exhaust differences in living standards, in view of 
the many nonmonetary advantages and perquisites enjoyed by members 
of the elite groups. The inequality of opportunity is sharply reflected 
in educational and occupational aspirations and their lopsided fulfillment 
on the part of different strata of the population. Educational inequalities 
are most strikingly illustrated by the figure Matthews cites: “Whereas the 
peasants could boast but 9 individuals per thousand with any education 
beyond the general school, the workers had 20 and the employees [non- 
manual workers] had 490” (p. 71). In the Soviet Union (as else- 
where) more people aspire to higker education than there are jobs to 
absorb those with such aspirations. “In 1969 37% of all young people 
under 18 employed in the national economy had not, apparently, needed 
any special training for their jobs. On the other hand three quarters or 
more of the ten-year school-leavers wished to go on to higher education” 
(p. 315). Overwhelming evidence suggests that, supplanting its earlier 
equalizing functions, the Soviet system of education has tended recently to 
cement existing inequalities and is more subservient to the principles of 
meritocracy than, for example, the American system. 
_ Among the highlights of the book is the thorough and illuminating dis- 
cussion of the differentiation within the working class and peasantry, as 
well as the documentation of the significant differences (many of them 
legal) between the status of industrial worker and that of peasant. Most 
important among these discrepancies are the restrictions imposed on the 
geographic mobility of collective farm members, their disadvantaged status 
in regard to both income and social insurance, and their working conditions 
(“No maximum working hours have ever been fixed for collective farmers” 
[p. 60]). 

The author also explores the relationship between party membership and 
social status, a most direct and highly institutionalized link between 
politics and social position. As one would expect, the employee category 
provides the highest proportion of party members (almost half), and the 
peasant category, the lowest. Even within such categories it is the more 
highly placed who are most likely to be members. For example: “Managers 
and specialists who in 1967 made up, at a generous estimate, 14% of the 
total labour force, occupied a third of the places in the Party” (p. 219). 
This of course is not an accident; the party authorities carefully regulate 
the “intakes” of new members, making sure that elite groups are. over- 
represented. The advantages of membership are fairly obvious: they in- 
clude better chances of promotion and. better housing. ; 

Despite its many commendable features, Class and Society in Soviet 
Russia does suffer from some significant omissions. The most regrettable 
is the lack of a concluding chapter or theoretical summary. The book ends 
rather abruptly, following a discussion of the employment situation of the 
intelligentsia. Virtually no attempt is made to relate the many specific and 
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detailed findings to various theories of stratification prevailing outside the 
Soviet Union. It is of course a legitimate preference of any author to stay 
close to his data and refrain from generalizations and theorizing, but I feel 
that such restraint has been carried too far in this case. 

Nor have some important aspects of stratification been dealt with, such 
as the relationships among ethnicity, sex, age, and social status. The 
crucially important fact that the state controls all employment, and thereby 
social mobility, is insufficiently emphasized; and another peculiarity of the 
Soviet system of stratification that goes unmentioned is the subsystem of 
stratification within all major occupational groups, where extreme inequal- 
ities of income and privilege may be found, a phenomenon explained by 
deliberate political design. 

Most of these criticisms reflect the expectations aroused by a book of 
great scope, thoroughness, and scholarly excellence. Among its virtues, this 
volume also illustrates the meaning of objectivity, the possibility of com- 
bining meticulous respect for data with critical analysis and open-minded 
interpretation. 


Class, Culture and Alienation: A Study of Farmers and Farm Workers. 
By William A. Rushing. Lexington, Mass.: Lexington. Books, 1972. 
Pp. xvii-+190. $12.50. 


Troy Duster 
University of California, Berkeley 


Farm workers are among the most exploited groups in the labor force: 
sometimes they even seem to be singled out for special, adverse treatment. 
For example, when industrial workers made significant gains in the 1930s, 
farm laborers were specifically excluded from legislation that gave the right 
of collective bargaining to most of the rest of labor. In sharp contrast, 
farm owners frequently have received special privilege, with special legis- 
lation for subsidies and special state and federal support for high-level 
research and assistance in crop production, etc. The author of this book 
has undertaken the task of comparing the amount of alienation in these 
two groups. 

The data for the study were gathered from interviews with.1,029 farm 
workers from six counties in the eastern and central parts of the state of 
Washington, and from interviews with 240 farm owners and operators 
from one county in eastern Washington. Only male family heads were 
-interviewed, and there is no indication of whether female family heads 
were contacted and/or excluded. 

The book is a study of comparative alienation’ which contrasts not only 
farmers (owners) and farm workers, but Anglo-Americans and Mexican- 
Americans. The interplay between culture and social class is posited to 
explain alienation, but the emphasis is clearly upon culture: 
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Our primary concern is with cultural differences in the relationships of 
these two variables to alienation. We believe that such relationships exist 
only in combination with the cultural setting in which they operate, that 
is, they exist in some cultural groups but not in others. . . . Our hypothesis, 
of course, is that culture is more important than class. Factors such as 
perceived deprivation and opportunity do not operate in a cultural vac- 
uum; they are part of a complex of cultural variables and their influence 
on alienation will differ depending on the nature of these variables. Each 
plays a different dynamic role in different cultural settings. [P. 4; my 
italics] i : 


Rushing’s “of course” is not so transparent as he believes it to be; nor 
is it readily apparent that his study should strongly prefer culture over 
class. The issue is not an abstract formulation of whether class or culture is 
more important, but a determination of areas in which one will override the 
other. For example, in some dimensions of social experience, the German, 
English, American, and Italian working classes are more similar to each 
other than they are to the middle classes in their own countries. In other 
areas, the ethnic or national internal similarities supersede the class 
differences. 

Why, then, in this area of alienation, should we assume that culture is 
more important than class in explaining “perceived class deprivation” and 
“perceived denied opportunity”? One of the meanings of social class is 
that persons located in the different classes have different cultural experi- 
ences. If two nations are relatively similar culturally (for the variables in 
this study, we might cite Norway and Sweden as examples), class differ- 
ences might be more salient than “cultural” (ethnic?) differences. While 
the same‘situation would not exist for language, it might well be (rue for 
conceptions of power and powerlessness. In order to make the case that 
the culture of the ethnic or national group is more powerful than the 
“culture” of a particular social class, one must examine and compare the 
cultural content. While the author acknowledges this, one of the important 
cells for comparison is missing from his study. No middle-class Mexican- 
Americans are represented in this research, which explicitly compares 
Anglo-Americans with Mexican-Americans. The author argues that he can 
still examine cultural differences by comparing the lower-class groups 
(p. 5). But without the middle-class Mexican-American comparison, we 
are unsure whether differences between the Mexican-American classes 
might even be greater. 

One of the conclusions drawn from the data is that since farm workers 
and farm owners do not respond with significant difference on “powerless- 
ness” items, different positions in the system of production do not lead to 
differences in alienation or powerlessness (p. 68). 

The concern for the individual which underlies the early part of the 
book shifts to a conclusion that emphasizes the collective: “Our concern 
in this book is with the individual. Although we will consider group differ- 
ences in alienation, our interpretations will always be in terms of the 
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individual conception rather than the group or societal conception” (p: 6). 
But the author states at the end of the book: 


Collective power, rather than the individual’s perception of having power, 
is the significant factor, This power is associated with class differences, and 
it is more apt to influence economic outcomes. 

From the foregoing discussion we can see that our efforts might be 
better directed if they were focused on developing collective rather than 
individual subjective power among poverty groups such as farm workers. 
Unionization among farm workers would be an example. This is not to 
say that this process may give the individual farm workers a sense of 
power, but it may allow farm workers collectively to influence the political 
process and hence their economic outcomes. [P. 166] 


This shift in emphasis between individual conceptions and collective 
power precludes a plausible statement about the ‘implications of the 
research findings for public policy. At the very end of the section that 
deals with this matter, the unlikely suggestion is made that individuals 
in the higher social classes “willingly” give up some of their privilege and 
advantage: 


Given our findings that farmers view themselves as lower in the class 
structure than they actually are and as being even less satisfied with their 
income than are farm workers, one cannot be optimistic that the distri- 
bution of life chances is going to be more equitable in the future... A 
redistribution of life chances will require that persons in the higher levels 
of the class structure be willing to give up some of their advantages so 
that the disadvantages of those at the bottom of the class structure will 
be less. [P. 168] 


The main virtue of the book is its presentation of considerable data on 
responses to alienation items in quite different classes; it has little capacity 
to predict the redistribution of power. 


The Social Psychology of Work. By Michael Argyle. New York: Taplinger 
Publishing Co., 1972. Pp. xii++-291. $8.50. 


Basil S. Georgopoulos 
University of Michigan 


Michael Argyle is reader in social psychology at Oxford, and this is the 
latest of his several books on social behavior. The Social Psychology of 
Work presents a discussion of research on the nature and determinants of 
work behavior, and “is intended for those who work and would like to 
understand it better, and for those who organize work and would like to 
organize it better” (p. xi). It consists of 10 mostly self-contained and 
clearly written chapters. The tone is pragmatic throughout, the orientation 
is social-psychological, and the dominant perspective is that of individual 
and small-group behavior in industrial settings. The author’s main approach 
is to consider a series of problems encountered at work (alienation, low 
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job satisfaction, lack of motivation, communication difficulties, intergroup 
conflicts, and problems associated with technological change) and then 
` suggest solutions based on a review of empirical evidence, concluding with 
a list of “optimal conditions for maximizing both productivity and job 
satisfaction” (p. 253). In the preface, Argyle tells us that he had in mind 
three particular groups of readers—managers and administrators, young 
people, and social psychologists—and that he tried to produce a book that 
is “both popular and scholarly.” 

There is little that is new in this book, either substantively or theo- 
retically. The book briefly covers a large number of concepts and vari- 
ables of more and less relevance to work behavior at the individual and 
group level. Apart from its lack of depth, much of the research it reviews is 
not up to date. The data on job satisfaction (pp. 227-29), for example, 
come from surveys more than 10 years old, and the material on Jeadership 
is similarly stale. Important research about expectancy theories of motiva- 
tion, used in recent years to explain differences in both performance and 
satisfaction, is not even mentioned. In the area of technology, there is no 
reference to the significant work of L. Mohr, C. Perrow, W. R. Scott, or 
J. D. Thompson. The treatment of organizational structure is totally 
inadequate; problems of organizational complexity and uncertainty are 
overlooked, as are those of specialization and coordination; and the issue 
of organization-environment relations is only minimally and indirectly 
treated, glossed over by a discussion of machine technology and historical 
generalities about the evolution of work. Less than one-fourth of the some 
300 cited references come from the post-1965 period. The book would 
have been current if it had been published 10 years sooner. 

The book’s lack of integration is as serious as its shallowness and relative 
obsolescence. There is no unifying theme other than the axiom that work 
is mainly a social activity which is carried out in various ways to meet a 
variety of needs, often under psychologically frustrating circumstances and 
unsuitable organizational arrangements, with the result that either produc- 
tivity or satisfaction; or both, suffer. Sandwiched between an enumeration 
of problems in the work situation (chap. 1) and a listing of proposed 
remedies (chap. 10), eight review-type and lecture-type chapters sum- 
marize, in sketchy taxonomic fashion, empirical evidence relating to one 
` aspect or another of the problems; yet there is no adequate theoretical- 
conceptual integration. It is suggested (p. 105) that effectiveness and 
satisfaction depend upon the social system of the work group, a system 
which apparently mediates the effects of task and technology, official work- 
ing arrangements, and personality upon performance and satisfaction. 
But the exposition follows this so-called model only in the sense that a 
chapter was written on each major component subject. There is no system- 
atic effort to tie the various chapters together in a coherent manner. 

The discussion is mainly descriptive, replete with assertions (e.g., p. 40), 
and overly prescriptive. The main thesis as well as conclusion of the book 
may be found on page 253: “From the evidence reviewed in earlier chap- 
ters it is possible to list the optimal conditions for maximizing both 
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productivity and job satisfaction.” The recipe (pp. 253-57), is summarized 
on page 262: “People will seek activities of a certain kind, whether they 
are called work or leisure, because these are the conditions of human 
satisfaction: completing interesting and meaningful- tasks, which use basic 
skills and abilities, giving adequate recognition and social status, per- 
formed under considerate and democratic-persuasive supervision (or no 
supervision), in cohesive groups and in small organizations with full par- 
ticipation in their management.”’ 

This is, of course, approximately what dozens of other books in the field 
(e.g., those by C. Argyris, A. Etzioni, R. Likert, D. McGregor, E. Schein, 
A. S. Tannenbaum) have concluded over the last 15 years. The present 
addition is conspicuous in its failure to contribute any fresh or better 
perspective, or any insights that would further our knowledge and under- 
standing of the social psychology of work. Social scientists and researchers 
will find only familiar generalizations and interpretive assertions which, 
however judicious, often are based on inconclusive or dated evidence that 
stops short of specifying the complex and, numerous limiting conditions that 
` surround them. Specialists will also find some errors, such as the statement 
on page 2 that “the social psychology of work really began with the 
Hawthorne studies in the 1930s” (actually, these were conducted in the 
1920s), or the error on pages 182-83 concerning Etzioni’s typology of 
organizations (which differentiates among coercive, utilitarian, and norma- 
tive, not “moral,” organizations), along with a few neologisms such as 
“rewardingness” (p. 60), “decision-taking” (p. 110), and “norming” 
(p. 116). But they will not find any scientific originality or new contribu- 
tion to knowledge. Perhaps the book might appeal to some organization 
practitioners and beginning students who may desire a quick general over- 
view of the field at a simple introductory level. 


The Applicability of Organizational Sociology. By Chris Argyris. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1972. Pp. vii-+-138. $8.95. 


Gordon H. DeFriese 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


This important and useful book grew out of a presentation by its author 
at a symposium in honor of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell University in 
1970. The theme of the symposium (“Technology in Organizations of the 
Future”) and the invited list of other participants (e.g., Peter Blau, 
Charles Perrow, and James D. Thompson) prompted Argyris to write this 
‘essay. Argyris had for many years been interested in the use of behavioral 
science knowledge in the engineering of social change. In addition, he had 
been among the foremost advocates of a multifactorial or holistic approach 
to the study of complex organizations. The other symposium participants 
represented the “new breed” of organizational scientists, persons whose 
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approach was clearly sociological, macro-structural, and uni-disciplinary. 
The very topic of the symposium suggested the degree to which the field 
of organizational behavior had shifted its focus with the increasing empha- 
sis on the structural, as opposed to the interpersonal, phenomena of orga- 
nizations. One gets the distinct impression from reading this book that 
Argyris saw his appearance at this symposium as an opportunity to re- 
kindle the waning interest in the “fundamentals” of organizational analysis 
and to put the structural perspective in its proper place alongside other 
analytical paradigms for the study of organizations. 

A second stated, but less obvious, objective of this short book was the 
demonstration of how behavioral science research on organizations might 
be made more applicable and then applied (hence, the title). As Argyris 
states in the introduction: “In rereading the work of these authors, I be- 
came even more convinced that their theories would tend to emulate and 
reinforce the status quo, and if an activist were to use these theories as 
a basis for. change, he would become an authoritarian manipulator.” 

The book is divided into six chapters. The first three separately consider 
the works of Peter Blau, James Thompson, and Charles Perrow. Argyris 
takes all three to task for claiming that their works study organizations 
as wholes when, in fact, each selects certain parts of organizations for study. 
Blau receives particular attention with regard to his use of organizational 
record data and of “key informants” from the managerial ranks. 

Thompson and Perrow are chastised for their disregard for the human 
variable in organizations. Each seems to ignore or minimize the importance 
of such phenomena as administrative style, interpersonal relationships, 
attitudes, and predispositions. Thompson’s work is described as yet an- 
other explication of, scientific management and engineering economics. 

Chapter 4 deals with a number of other sociological approaches to the 
study of complex organizations, namely, John Goldthorpe and David 
Lockwood, Leonard Pearlin (whose name is misspelled throughout), 

_ Robert Blauner, and David Silverman. As might be predicted from the list 
of works reviewed in this chapter, the focus is upon the attitudes of indus- 
trial workers as products of the work experience (particularly the problem 
of alienation). Argyris’s criticism of these scholars, whose writings seem 
to be in a different class from those of Blau, Thompson, and Perrow 
because of the emphasis upon worker attitudes and motives, is mainly that 
“generalizations are made about processes such as the instrumental atti- 
tudes of affluent workers. These are, in fact, developed from responses 
made by individuals which are then aggregated. Once having summed 
them up they become ‘sociological’ variables where the individual, as a 
causal explanation, can be ignored.” Argyris claims that if these researchers 
would focus directly on observable behavior, they would find it more 
difficult to “divide the world up into sociology and psychology.” 

The final two chapters carry the argument further by pointing to the 
“incomplete” nature of current sociologically oriented organizational 
science. The major inadequacy of these theories is their lack of a concep- 
tion of human personality and/or an adequate model of man. The attempt 
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to explain the impact of organizational structure on organizational par- 
ticipants is rendered fruitless because these theories do not include an 
explicit psychological model of the needs and predispositions of these par- 
ticipants. In fact, most of these theorists seem to operate from an implicit 
model of personality. Argyris charges that a serious organizational study 
should make these models explicit and include them in the statement of 
axioms and propositions relevant to the research. 

In conclusion, I consider the title of this essay misleading inasmuch as 
the book gives rather insignificant attention to the application of socio- 
logically oriented organizational analysis. The book is rather a critical 
examination of the theoretical adequacy of contemporary structuralist 
writing in the sociology of organizations. Though Argyris does devote 
considerable attention to the problem of accounting for organizational 
adaptation and change, he barely mentions the transferability of findings 
from organizational sociology to the “real world” of organizational 
management and development. 

For students of organizational phenomena, particularly those who have 
adopted a structuralist theoretical perspective, this book offers a provoca- 
tive reminder of “the other dimension” in organizational science. Holistic 
theory may not be as easily developed as we think. While we find it neces- 
sary and are entitled to place boundaries around our scholarly work, the 
conventional paradigms of our discipline may prevent us from dealing 
with the real questions we seek to answer. 


Mathematical Models in the Social Sciences. By John G. Kemeny and 
J. Laurie Snell, Cambridge, Mass ` MIT. Press, 1972. Pp. vi+145. 
$10.95. 


. Nathan Keyfitz 
Harvard University 


This small but valuable book, recently reissued, describes eight problems 
in social science and the application of mathematics to their solution. The 
writing shows the clarity that we expect from Kemeny and Snell, so that 
while complicated issues are discussed, the book contains nothing that 
would perplex an attentive reader equipped with the elements of calculus 
and probability theory. 

- The eight applications of mathematics in social science are contained in 
eight chapters, three of which are devoted to economics: chapter 4 shows 
how price equilibrium is approached in a market, chapter 6 is concerned 
with money flow between cities, and chapter 9 takes up the use of dynamic 
programming for the scheduling of production. Measuring distances among 
preference rankings (chap. 2) is a problem faced by psychologists; differ- 
ential equations showing the population trajectories of foxes and rabbits 
when the former live off the latter (chap. 3) will be familiar to biologists. 
The remaining three chapters are concerned with topics in sociology. 
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First of these three is a Markov chain model (chap. 5), in which seven 
confederates and a naive subject estimate which of three lines has the 
same length as a standard line. The subject’s turn to choose comes after 
he has heard the others unanimously make an incorrect choice; in a typical 
case he is at first partly influenced by their choice and then ‘gradually 
comes to choose independently and correctly. The probabilities of switching 
are incorporated in a matrix, and the matrix is fitted to actual observations. 

The second sociological chapter (chap. 7) studies a point in demography 
that overlaps both sociology and biology: the branching-process description 
of reproduction. If there is a certain probability that the asexually repro- 
ducing parent has 0, 1, 2, .. . offspring, what is the probability that the 
family line grows? What is the probability that it dies out? A branching 
. process very similar to the one that solves this question turns out to be 
helpful in the analysis of waiting time in a queue. 

Finally, and closest to the heart of sociology, graph theory is applied 
to the analysis of organizations (chap. 8). A graph is a collection of points 
and of lines between the points. Each line may be designated as plus or 
minus; such a signed graph is balanced when every cycle in it contains an 
even number of minuses (counting zero as even). The fundamental proposi- 
tion of balance theory is that if the graph is balanced, the set of all points 
of the graph can be partitioned into two disjoint sets, so that only positive 
lines connect points in the same set and only negative lines connect points 
belonging to different sets. Balance is exemplified by a legislature with an 
effective two-party system. The chapter goes on to discuss directed graphs, 
in which each line has a direction rather than a sign, suited to analyze 
hierarchies, such as those in police or business organizations. Consistent 
superior-subordinate relationships are shown to be possible when and only 
when the graph of the organization is free of cycles. 

The authors make no claim to present a unified body of mathematics, 
and even less a unified body of social science. This is no systematic text- 
book in either field. But it does present some topics in mathematics that 
seem genuinely congruent with problems of social science. A student who 
works through six or eight of these chapters in the course of a semester will 
be left with a permanent residue. Problems and projects have been skill- 
fully devised and provide a base from which the student can develop his 
own skill at bringing mathematics and social science together. 


Evaluation Research: Methods for Assessing Program Effectiveness. By 
Carol H. Weiss. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1972. Pp. xii+- 
160. $3.95 (paper). 

James J. Vanecko 

Brown University 

This book is deceptive. It is a small book which initially appears to be a 


simple description and catalog of evaluation research practices and prob- 
lems, useful, for example, for an undergraduate course or a quick introduc- . 
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tion to a graduate course. It then takes on the appearance of a rather more 
analytic discussion of the roles of evaluation researcher and policymaker 
or program administrator. Since it is more seductive than fulfilling, this 
analysis is ultimately a disappointment. 

The book is part of a paperback series on Methods of Social Science, 
edited by Herbert L. Costner. Evaluation Research covers its subject in 
six chapters and provides a very useful bibliography. The introductory 

. chapter defines the subject matter. The second chapter lures the reader into 
the analysis of the role relationship between the evaluation research prac- 
titioner and the client. It does this through a neatly summarized discussion 
of the purposes of evaluation, overt and covert, intended and unintended 
—and, to a limited extent, deals with those who receive the benefits of 
evaluation or whose purposes are involved. Chapters 3 and 4 discuss 
social scientific methodological problems of design, measurement, and 
criteria of assessment. These chapters are informed by the preceding dis- 
cussion of purposes and thus do not ignore “nitty-gritty”. compromises 
that are a part of evaluation research and most other research. Finally, 
the last two chapters shift into full gear with a discussion of the relations 
between researcher and the sponsoring institution. The author describes 
the kinds of people who are more concerned with practical effectiveness 
than with elegant design and points to the simple fact that frequently 
evaluation research has no effect on policymakers or program administrators. 

It is in the second chapter that Weiss begins to suggest intriguing 
analytic questions and then disappoints the reader with oversimplified 
outlines. For example, for several pages she takes side-glances at the 
question of the recipient of the evaluation; then, broaching it directly for 
three-quarters of a page, she offers this sentence: “It is important that the 
evaluator be able to live with the study, its uses, and his conscience at - 
the same time” (p. 18). 

Another example of this failure to confront serious questions occurs in 
the same chapter, as the reemergence of the same problem with a different 
name—‘Level in the Structure” (pp. 21-23). Weiss distinguishes between 
policymakers and program managers but then defines policymakers as those 
who decide “whether to expand, contract, or change the program” (p. 22). 
She then advises that the evaluator should “report in at the higher level.” 
Those difficult ethical, political, and public policy questions concerning 
evaluation research which require the most attention are simply passed 
over. If policymakers decide about programs, who decides about policies? 
Who is accountable for setting the goals the programs are to achieve? 
What is the relationship of the social scientist doing evaluation research 
to the goal-setting process? Weiss seems to suggest at one point that if the 
goals are not clear, then one should avoid attempting an evaluation 
(pp. 11-12), while in other places she suggests that the evaluator can 
take advantage of the vagueness of goals to decide which outcomes to 
study (chaps. 3, 6). Both suggestions probably are good advice, but the 
essential contradiction between them deserves to be treated in full. What 
appears to be exploiting the confusion in order to maintain autonomy in 
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the research enterprise can frequently amount to defining the issues for 
the policy debate. One of the severest criticisms made of the Coleman 
report (James Coleman et. al., “Equality of Educational Opportunity” 
[ Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1966]) is that it ignores 
the congressional mandate to assess inequalities in terms of educational 
inputs and instead changes the debate by analyzing equality in terms of 
outputs. Coleman suggests that this change is probably the most important 
result of the study—much more important than any of the precise find- 
ings. A quick perusal of intellectual journals in the United States certainly 
confirms this assessment. Yet the question is left dangling at both ends in 
Evaluation Research. 

The book’s faults, paradoxically, are its strengths. It is because the book 
is thorough in outlining the process and problems of evaluation research 
that it is frustrating in its failure to grapple with the difficult issues. For 
these reasons it is valuable for introducing students to evaluation research, 
for giving the “pure” social scientist insight into many of the common 
concerns of the “applied” social scientist, and for providing the narrowly 
harassed practitioner with the opportunity to view his or her problems 
in perspective. i 


The Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency: An Experiment. By Walter C. 
Reckless and Simon Dinitz. Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 1972. 
Pp. xiii--247. $12.00. 


LaMar T. Empey 
University of Southern California 


These are not happy times for those who seek to prevent delinquency or to 
rehabilitate young offenders. Whenever careful steps are taken to monitor 
“innovative” efforts to alter the behavior of known or suspected delin- 
quents, the same dismal result occurs: such efforts produce outcomes no 
better than traditional ones. 

This report by Walter C. Reckless and Simon Dinitz is no. exception. 
These two investigators designed a school-based experiment for 13-year- 
old seventh-grade boys who had been nominated by their sixth-grade 
_ teachers and principals as “bad” boys—boys likely to fail in school and 
to become delinquent. Randomly dividing these “bad” boys into experi- 
mental and control groups, Reckless and Dinitz organized a special self- 
contained class for the experimentals in each of eight inner-city schools. 
Based upon their assumption that the self-concept is an insulator against 
delinquency, this special class was used as a method of introducing, along 
with the regular educational curriculum, special role-modeling behavior 
taught by a specially selected teacher. The control group of “bad” boys, 
meanwhile, was assigned to a regular class in each of the schools which, 
along with girls, included a number of school-designated “good” boys. 
These “good” boys, while not randomly selected, were used as a special 
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comparison group in the three-year study. All told, 1,726 subjects were 
included: 632 experimentals, 462 controls, and 632 comparisons. 

The experimental program failed to produce the desired effect on any of 
the evaluative measures. The delinquent acts of experimentals were as 
numerous following intervention as those of the controls and considerably 
greater than those of the “good”-boy comparisons; experimentals did no 
better in school than controls,-and worse than comparisons; and neither 
experimentals nor controls showed significant improvement on pre-post 
measures of attitudes toward school or the law, or in their own self- 
concepts. Despite these distressing outcomes, however, the teachers who 
led the experimental classes, and indeed the experimentals who were in 
them, were convinced that the new program had been desirable. How can 
such feelings be reconciled with the actual behavioral outcomes? 

Some reformers, in and out of the social sciences, are inclined to suggest 
that outcome measures like those used in this study are inappropriate, and 
that others might have confirmed the teachers’ impressions. Indeed, this 
book could have included some other evaluative measures. It might have 
been important, for example, to learn whether the segregation of experi- 
mental subjects into self-contained special classes actually hindered or 
helped their adjustment with more successful students, with other teachers, ` 
or with outside family and community networks. Did this school program 
successfully address problems in these areas? Yet, while such information 
would have been valuable, it could scarcely override the fact that a sig- 
nificant proportion of the experimentals (as well as some “good” boys) 
went on to commit serious criminal acts, that large numbers continued to 
be in difficulty in school, and that less than half believed they would ever 
finish high school. How can one feel comfortable with the idea that other 
kinds of measures could have compensated fully for the distressing out- 
comes that were documented? 

It is clear that we must also question more thoroughly the kinds of 
approaches that traditionally have been taken toward intervention (my 
own included), especially the dogged insistence upon the use of therapeutic 
methods associated with the concept of rehabilitation. How many times 
must we document the fact that therapeutically oriented prevention pro- 
grams do not prevent, or that our correctional programs do not correct? 
Though we deplore our negative findings, we tend to ignore them and to 
resort once again to the rehabilitative ideal. 

Reckless and Dinitz did not address this issue, though I wish they had. 
Although their experiment was performed in the school, a place that could 
hardly be more central to the problems of young people, they devoted 
very little attention to the reasons for their failure, citing the possibility 
that their role-model lesson plans were not dramatic or pervasive enough, 
or may not have been appropriate for inner-city boys. As a result the 
authors implicitly suggest larger or revised doses of the same kind of treat- 
ment, rather than an alternative. Surely there was a plethora of other 
school problems about which they became aware in their study that must 
have demanded attention—systemic, as well as personal difficulties. Read- 
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ers will find a lack of attention paid to some other important matters as 
well: for example, there was no real attempt to define the elusive concept 
of prevention, though it was central to this whole study; nor was there 
a careful enunciation of the theoretical bases for the approach taken. 

Reckless and Dinitz also expressed concern over the fact that teachers 
were wrong 40% of the time in nominating boys likely to have police con- 
tacts, and wrong one-third of the time in nominating those unlikely to be 
delinquent. These are also matters with important implications. On one 
hand, the dangers of labeling anyone as predelinquent may be great. On 
the other hand, it is not insignificant that teachers were correct at least 
60% of the time, achieving a level of predictive accuracy that many social 
scientists have not achieved. In lieu of the rather weak introductory 
chapters on the nature of delinquency, explanations for it, and efforts to 
prevent it, these issues should have been more deeply explored. 

These limitations, however, do not override the importance of this work. 
It is of exceptional worth because of the outcome data that are provided. 
While such data limit the flair and excitement that Reckless and Dinitz 
might have achieved had their experiment proven successful, only enthu- 
siastic and confident promoters of change, those who have not yet tested 
their ideas, can afford such luxury. When investigators are bound by a 
careful design and empirical findings, enthusiasm must be tempered, al- 
most inevitably. We are indebted to Reckless and Dinitz for their careful 
work, 


Widowhood in an American City. By Helena Znaniecki Lopata. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Schenkman Publishing Co., 1973. Pp. xii+369. $9.95 (cloth); 
$6.95 (paper). 


Bernard Farber 


Arizona State University 


Helena Lopata’s report of her study on widowhood presents a wealth of 
significant findings and insights regarding the plight of widows in a large 
metropolitan area. She states that the basis for her study was Florian 
Znaniecki’s concept of social role, which is defined as “patterned relations 
between a social person and the participants in his social circle, consisting 
of his duties and the personal rights that they grant him in order that he 
be able to carry out his part” (pp. 1-2; italics in the original). Indeed, 
the chapter headings reflect this conception. They include “Widowhood in 
America: An Overview,” ‘“Widowhood as the Last Stage in the Role of 
Wife,” “Widowed Mothers,” “Social Roles in Kin Groups,” “Friendship in 
Widowhood,” and “Involvement in the Community.” (There are also intro- 
ductory and summarizing chapters.) 

With these preconceptions, I expected the book to be a sequel to Lopata’s 
earlier Occupation Housewife (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1971); that is, I expected an analysis of changes in a woman’s duties and 
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personal rights in her social relations after the death of her husband, 
However, the concept of “social life-space,” which was subordinate in 
Occupation Housewife (p. 167), implicitly becomes the focus in this book, 
and the analyses pertain more to extent of involvement in different social 
relationships than to content of interaction. Without making this assump- 
tion about the centrality of the concept of social life space, I cannot 
explain the following elements: 

1. Although the analysis rests heavily on a series of “scales” with such 
titles as “role of mother” (range of 50 points), “role of sibling” (24-point 
range; p. 163), “role of wife” (p. 328), and “role of friend,” there is little 
description of their content. We are not informed about which items are 
used in several scales, the method of selecting and weighting items, or the 
procedure for constructing the scales. Lopata reports merely that “items” 
which were used to build up each scale included the rank given this role 
in relation to other roles, references to the role partner as a helper or close 
associate, attitudes toward the relation, and the amount of actual inter- 
action” (p. 6). 

2. The other scales used also pertain to social life space. These are the 
social isolation scale, the frequency of contact scale, and the relations- 
restrictive attitude scale (which seems to be a series of motives justifying 
extent of involvement in social relationships). ' 

3. The summary and conclusions are presented mainly in terms of social- 
life-space changes. There is (a) the highly involved widow, who is “self- 
initiating”; (b) the widow who, “being immersed in kin relations, a very 
close peer group, or a network of neighbors . . . may continue many of her 
involvements with little modification”; and (c) the widow who is a “social 
isolate, either because of her lack of ability to engage in modern society, 
or because of downward mobility” (pp. 265-66). The most important 
influence on degree of involvement is amount of resources, especially 
education. Since the major problem faced by widows is that of restricted 
social life space, Lopata concludes that widows require assistance in “grief 
work” companionship, solution of immediate problems, building up self- 
sufficiency and self-confidence, and reengagement in social relations. Hence, 
Lopata’s rich material on role content is subordinated to her major theme, 
the potential disinvolvement of widows from social relations. 

How might the analysis have been enriched had Lopata focused sys- 
tematically on the interaction between role content and participation in 
social circles? The following changes might have occurred: 

1. Much of the analysis would have entailed multivariate techniques. 
For example, Lopata remarks that age at widowhood was important in 
determining adaptations, about one-third of the respondents being widowed 

_under the age of 50 (p. 33) and about half still having a child living at 
home. Yet, the analyses do not take these factors into account statistically 
when other factors are examined. 

2. We might have an indication of the extent to which problems faced 
by older widows differ from those of any other unmarried woman (or man) 
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whose intimates die-or move away one by one. How iinet is widowhood 
as a social role? 

3. Differences between latent and manifest aspects of family roles might 
have been brought out systematically. For example, although few women ` 
scored high on the “role of siblings” scale, two thirds of the respondents 
reported that they felt close to their siblings (p. 312), and a majority of 
those under 60 reported that they saw siblings at least a few times each 
year. Contact with siblings varied inversely with age, presumably indi- 
cating an inability to maintain contact rather than a lack of interest 
among the elderly. Yet, despite the low sibling-scale scores, Lopata reports 
that “siblings are sources of comfort and of . . . pragmatic help in time 
of need. . . . The family bond is better able to weather the interruption 
of contact than friendship, and crises bring the family together” (p. 175). 
(Other research, including my own, suggests that the same thing happens 
in the case of divorce.) By focusing on degree of involvement, Lopata did 
not specify domains of activities for different roles, nor did she observe 
_ possible thresholds whereby role latencies were activated. 

4. Most important, the conclusions derived from the study perhaps 
would have been different. Instead of concern with assisting widows to 
expand their social life space, the emphasis might have been on preventive 
measures and anticipatory socialization. Rather than stressing the fact of 
disinvolvement, the conclusions might have indicated more clearly how the 
remnants of role involvement that widows retain can be expanded or 
revised. 

In brief, this is not so much a book about widowhood as a social role as 
one about problems faced by widows as their social life space shrinks. The 
richness of Lopata’s data and the sympathy and intelligence of her inter- 
pretations make this book a worthwhile addition to family studies. 


Motherless Families. By Victor George and Paul Wilding. London: Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul, 1972. Pp. v-+232. $10.95. 


Viktor Gecas 
Washington State University 


This book falls squarely into that category of research monographs that 
focuses on a social problem for the purpose of providing solutions. The 
problem in this case is motherless families; that is, families composed of 
father and children, where the mother is missing because of desertion, 
divorce, imprisonment, extended hospitalization, or death. There have been 
a number of studies of fatherless families, but almost none of motherless 
families (this fact is not very surprising, since the former situation is 10 
times more frequent than the latter). In this respect, Motherless Families 
fills an important gap in the literature on single-parent families. 

The study appears to be carefully and competently done, in spite of 
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some inherent sources of bias. It is based on an interview survey of mother- 
less families in five counties (the East Midlands area) in England. A total 
of 588 fathers were interviewed, with a response rate of 62%. One bias 
which may have been introduced into the study was the reliance on social 
welfare agencies as the major source of referrals of the motherless families 
interviewed. This sample, therefore, could be expected to have a higher 
proportion of families with problems. On the other hand (an opposite bias), 
the fathers who were interviewed were, in a sense, those who were coping 
with the broken-home situation—they were the successes. Those who had 
failed to cope with the loss of the wife were excluded from the study by 
default. It would be interesting to compare the motherless families studied 
with those that either did not remain as coherent family units when the 
mother left or with those in which the father had remarried. But the study 
by George and Wilding is even more limited in scope, since it deals only 
with the father’s perceptions of the situation and the consequences of 
motherlessness for the family. There is no measurement of the children’s 
adjustments or of their perceptions. This is an especially important limita- 
tion, since the father’s perceptions under these family circumstances may 
be quite heavily distorted by emotion, rationalization, and the reconstruc- 
tion of reality. However, to the authors’ credit, they readily admit these 
limitations and have tried to minimize them. 

The study stays close to the descriptive level of data analysis and the 
findings show few surprises. The monograph covers various aspects of 
motherless families: the physical conditions—such as diet, housing, in- 
come, and expenditures; the relationships between father and children, the 
arrangements for day care and domestic chores, and the internal adjust- 
ments of father and children to motherlessness; the father’s emotional and 
social adjustment; and, finally, the relationship among the motherless 
family, the extended kin, and the social service agencies. From. these results 
we perceive motherless families as disadvantaged and, in a number of cases, 
miserable. For example, over a quarter of these families were on welfare; 
44% of the fathers said their income had gone down since the mother left 
and 90% said that motherlessness made life more expensive (p. 110); 
motherlessness was also reported to have negatively affected the father’s 
social life, eating and sleeping habits, and concentration at work (p. 136). 
Some of the more interesting comparisons in the study are between families 
in which the mother had died versus those in which she left through 
separation or divorce. The widowed appeared to feel considerably more 
disadvantaged by the loss of the mother than the divorced and separated 
fathers. , 

The most pervasive problem faced by fathers in these families was the- 
necessity of combining two sets of roles: that is, the provider and the 
housekeeper—child-care roles. The authors, in their supplementary study of 
community attitudes toward maternal and paternal roles, found that work 
was perceived as crucial to a man’s dignity, but not to a woman’s (p. 37). 
Even the fathers in motherless families expressed this view. Yet fathers 
were also expected to care for the children when the family was left 
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motherless (p. 47). This placed a considerable burden on these fathers, 
and their exhaustion, strain, and worry are well documented in the book. 

The authors clearly see motherless families as a social problem, and it is 
apparent that they think something can be done about it. In fact, the 
last chapter of the book is devoted to a discussion of specific recommenda- 
tions that the government should undertake to minimize some of the 
problems of motherlessness. The major recommendation is economic, in the 
form of a substantial subsidy to fathers in motherless families for child 
care and living expenses. This would encourage fathers to care for their 
children when the mother is no longer present by making ‘their financial 
.burden lighter. Other recommendations included the expansion of day-care 
services for these families and equalization of treatment of motherless and 
fatherless families. 

The last chapter is also the most interesting from a sociological perspec- 
tive, since it is almost the only place in the book that the authors spend 
much time on sociological conceptualization and analyses. Their discussion 
of the nature of social problems, motherlessness as a social problem, and 
the social class context of social policy formation on social problems was 
not only interesting, but attracted the reader like an analytical oasis in a 
desert of low-level descriptive statistics. Perhaps however, deep analysis 
is not the task of an exploratory study that aims at describing a social 
phenomenon. 


The Ecology of Welfare: Housing and the Welfare Crisis in New York 
City. By George S. Sternlieb and Bernard P. Indik. New Brunswick, N.J.: 
Transaction Books, 1973. Pp. xiv-¥292. $9.75. 


Terry J. Rosenberg 
State University of New York at Stony Brook 


The title and preface of this book lead the hopeful reader to expect that ` 
he/she has finally found a meaningful combination of theoretical and 
empirical perspectives applied to the much-publicized but little-understood 
problem of housing New York City’s welfare population. After plowing 
through nearly 300 pages of diagrams, tables, and text (which includes no 
more than description of the diagrams and tables), this reviewer remains 
sorely disappointed. From an initial statement about the need to ground 
broad theories of resource distribution and human population dispersal in 
empirical research, the authors descend to a low level of close-range 
description of welfare recipients and their housing conditions that con- 
tinues until the three final pages of generalization about future policy. 
Op the whole, the volume can best be seen as a reference work providing 
thousands of quotable statistics. Even for this purpose, however, the book 
has major shortcomings, since it lacks both a topical index and a list of 
tables and diagrams which would allow easy access to the findings. 
George Sternlieb and Bernard Indik begin with an outline of the growth 
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of welfare nationally and in the New York metropolis and follow with a 
brief description of their methodology. Subsequent chapters are devoted 
to descriptions of the welfare recipients in the authors’ sample, housing 
conditions of these welfare recipients, the attitudes of recipients toward 
their housing, and the recipients’ general hopes and fears. A number of 
chapters deal with the financing and maintenance problems of welfare 
housing and present alternative solutions for supporting the rehabilitation 
of such housing. Finally, the authors treat “Policy Implications” of the 
research. 

The study is based on a number of sources (see chap. 2), “Methodol- 
ogy,” pp. 15-26, and Appendices 2.1~-6.2, pp. 239-92). First, Sternlieb 
and Indik used data from a previous study of rent-controlled buildings in 
New York City, including intereviews with landlords of these buildings. 
Second, they examined welfare check tapes for the City of New York 
from 1968 and 1970. Third, they conducted a half-dozen videotaped inter- 
views with welfare-client groups in New York and New Jersey. And they 
carried out structured interviews with 412 welfare recipients in New York 
City, selected from the 1970 welfare-check tape. 

The individual interviews obtained more than the usual personal infor- 
mation about socioeconomic and demographic variables. Data were also 
gathered with social-psychological instruments developed for studies of 
very different samples. The “Semantic Differential” test determined recip- 
ients’ attitudes toward four key concepts: (1) welfare, (2) my apartment, 
(3) public housing, and (4) myself (Appendix 5.1, pp. 265-76). Then, 
utilizing the Cantril Self-Anchoring Striving Scale, each respondent was 
asked ‘to enumerate and describe hopes and fears related to him/herself 
and to the nation (Appendix 6.1 and Appendix 6.2, pp. 277-92). The 
respondent was further prompted to rank his/her personal position on a . 
ladder from 1 to 10 at three different times—5 years ago, at present, and 
5 years hence. Similarly, he/she was asked to rank the nation’s position 
on a ladder for.the three time periods. 

This wealth of data makes the paucity of analysis asseaally disappoint- 
ing. With the exception of the first and last chapters, the book contains 
detailed, often repetitious presentations of the various data sets, averaging 
about 20 “exhibits” per 40-page-chapter. Some tables are repeated in their 
entirety in different chapters with only the labels changed; for example, 
from Exhibit 1.4 to Exhibit 3.22. Many exhibits are taken directly from 
other published sources by the same authors: for example, all of the 
exhibits in chapter 8, “Financing the Rehabilitation of Welfare Housing,” 
are from George Sternlieb’s Tke Urban Housing Dilemma (New York: 
Housing Development Administration, 1970). Strikingly, the authors 
provide tables which cover topics of undetermined relevance. to the major 
focus of the book. For instance, results dealing with the welfare recipients’ 
fear of Communism, and with the recipients’ patterns of self/national 
progress over the years are presented with results from studies done in 
about 20 other national contexts (pp. 140 and 149-51). Thus, if one cares. 
to do so, comparisons can be made between ladder ratings of New York 
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City. welfare recipients in 1970 and ratings of a Brazilian middle-class 
sample in 1960-61. It is very unclear why one would want to pose such 
contrasts. 

The voluminous descriptions given in exhibits and text include only a 
few cross-tabulations. When this type of. analysis is offered, unfortunately 
the authors fail to untangle highly correlated background variables. The 
apparent overlapping between the recipients’ age and race clouds other 
relationships; older recipients are white, while younger recipients are black 
and/or Spanish-speaking. Once this basic age-race relationship is under- 
stood, correlations between age and third factors, or between race and 
third factors, cannot be viewed independently. In discussing housing 
satisfaction, as one instance of this error, the authors first relate satis- 
faction to age and find that the older recipients are more satisfied than the 
younger recipients. Then, separately, they relate satisfaction with race 
and discover that the white recipients are more satisfied than the black 
and/or Spanish-speaking recipients (p. 105). As the authors admit, this 
kind of relationship should be examined within age-race categories. In 
spite of their own warnings, however, they proceed throughout with overly 
simple cross-tabulations. 

The book contains some undeniably interesting findings. However, these 
are neither related to previous landmark works (e.g., Frances Fox Piven 
and Richard A. Cloward, Regulating the Poor [New York: Vintage Books, 
1971]), nor are they considered in developing policy proposals. Strong 
points are scattered through the book, much like valuable Indian arrow- 
heads in a cornfield, waiting for the cautious observer to spot them. Some 
of these more notable discoveries include: 

1. Welfare recipients very infrequently use the services of the local 
welfare office to find housing (less than 4% of the sample interviewed did 
so [p. 87]). They are almost totally dependent upon friends and relatives 
in their housing search. 

2. In the last few years there has been some dispersion of welfare recip- 
ients into buildings which previously had no welfare tenants. More 
characteristically, however, the concentration of welfare tenants in build- 
ings which already housed recipients has increased (p. 67). 

3. Public housing in New York City has not catered to the needs of 
welfare recipients, but rather to the working and middle-classes. (Only 
one-tenth of the recipients lived in public housing [p. 71]). Among welfare 
recipients, moreover, there is generally a favorable impression of public 
housing accommodations (p. 73). l 

4. The most-often cited housing problem among welfare recipients is 
public safety in their areas of residence. Fears about living in a “bad area” 
are outstanding for black and Spanish-speaking recipients, even over- 
shadowing problems of poor apartment maintenance, crowding, etc. 
(p. 105). 

Results from the study also counter public myths about welfare land- 
lords and the profitability of renting to welfare recipients, It is shown that 
welfare landlords are long-term owners with few properties, that they are 
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disproportionately minority group members (compared to all other land- 
lords in the city), and that they do not reap enormous profits renting to 
welfare tenants (pp. 179-85). Most of the welfare landlords, in fact, are 
anxious to sell their properties and be rid of the accompanying headaches 
(p. 179). 

The authors’ research and practical experience certainly could have 
interpreted the above results to lead to an integrated, innovative solution 
to the difficulties of housing welfare clients. Instead, the last pages of the 
book contain cursory remarks nearly unrelated to the research findings. 
Here the authors speculate on the negative aspects of programs already in 
operation or suggested by other investigators, and exhort the “reformers” 
to be calm. They urge recognition of the need to attract the rich as well 
as the poor to New York City: “The optimization of facilities for the rich 
is inextricably tied to the capacity to provide for the poor” (p. 225). And 
they underline the necessity for patience: “But any new housing policy 
must be developed with an understanding that the housing shortage has 
been a dominant characteristic of New York life for so long as to question 
whether it is not a chronic fact of life” (p. 226). One really would have 
expected more from researchers who earlier acknowledged that welfare 
recipients are “so many people blunted by the vagaries of life and ill- 
fortune but still trying to make a reasonable life within a society with all 
too many barriers” (p. xi). Like the colleagues whom they criticize, 
Sternlieb and Indik have overlooked the people behind the statistics 
(p. xiv). 


Segregation in Residential Areas: Papers on Racial and Socioeconomic 
Factors in Choice of Housing. Edited by Amos H. Hawley and Vincent P. 
Rock. Washington, D.C.: National Academy of Sciences, 1973. Pp. at 
235. $5.25 (paper). 


James R. Pinkerton 
University of Missouri, Columbia 


Is it feasible and desirable to bring about racial and socioeconomic 
“mixing” in American residential areas? This is the policy question tackled 
by the interdisciplinary Social Science Panel, brought together by the 
Division of Behavioral Sciences of the National Research Council at the 
request of the National Academy of Sciences—National Academy of En- 
gineering’s Advisory Committee to the U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. To assist the panel in their deliberations, five papers 
were commissioned to pull together the existing behavioral and social 
science knowledge bearing on social mixing. This volume is composed of 
these papers, plus an introduction which includes a summary of the 
collective findings of the panel. 

Appreciative of the research that had been conducted and its relevance 
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to public policy issues, the panel carefully defined the specific subject 
area to be covered by each author. As a result, the collection of papers 
weaves empirical findings from several disciplines into a comprehensive, 
unified, and coherent treatment of the topic. There is little overlap among 
the articles. While race and socioeconomic status are thoroughly analyzed, 
the book fails to give direct attention to some other important dimensions 
of residential segregation—that is, age and sex, family type, and ethnicity 
(excluding color). 

The first article, “Attitudes on Race and Housing: A Social-Psycho- 
logical View,” by Thomas F. Pettigrew, investigates why white American 
attitudes towatd open housing have become increasingly more favorable 
over recent decades, while residential segregation has grown more severe. 
Pettigrew resolves this apparent contradiction by contending that: (1) a 
multitude of powerful social and economic forces rather than individual 
attitudes have been the primary determinants of racial housing patterns; 
and (2) the improvement in attitudes toward residential mixing appears 
to result largely from factors outside the housing realm: for example, 
increasing racial desegregation in other areas. Pettigrew finds evidence 
that interracial living under “optimal” conditions will itself effectively 
erode opposition to open housing, but so far this process bas not been 
widespread enough to account for the improvement in attitudes. 

In “Institutional and Contextual Factors Affecting the Housing Choices 
of Minority Residents,” Donald L. Foley paints a detailed picture of the 
institutional barriers to freedom of choice in the housing market and 
“dispersal” beyond the inner-city ghettos. Foley complains about the 
paucity of comprehensive, up-to-date research, but from his examination 
of a large volume of the evidence that is available (139 references), he 
finds that there is an intricate and impersonal bureaucratic web of institu- 
tional discrimination practices in which practically no one is obliged to 
accept direct responsibility for hindering access to housing. Other major 
blockages include economic disadvantage and social status gaps, the out- 
look and preferences of minority persons, and the dearth of homes within 
the reach of moderate- or low-income families. Foley predicts “a long 
and discouraging struggle to change attitudes and to affect thorough institu- 
tional change” with success more likely after “a fresh generation moves 
into positions of responsibility” (p. 138). 

James S. Millen’s article, “Factors Affecting Racial Mixing in Residen- 
tial Areas,” concentrates on “microintegration” within the social block or 
the small neighborhood. Millen discusses the housing and social conditions 
that appear to favor continuing movement into a neighborhood by members 
of different racial categories in such proportions that it will remain racially 
mixed. He finds, for example, considerable evidence that white-nonwhite 
mixing in any given neighborhood is most easily achieved when residents 
are of similar socioeconomic status. 

After reviewing evidence that urban areas do tend to be segregated by 
socioeconomic status, Cora B. Marrett’s paper, “Social Stratification in 
Urban Areas,” disputes a number of rationales that have been advanced 
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in support of socioeconomic mixing. She clearly shows that heterogeneity 
may bring serious disadvantages as well as advantages. 

In the final chapter, “Social Classes in Cities and Surburbs,” Leo F. 
Schnore reviews mainly his own studies, which demonstrate that social 
class and racial patterning in our metropolises are more varied and com- 
plex than many tend to believe. Schnore suggests that there is an “‘evolu- 
tionary sequence” in the redistribution of social classes in American. 
metropolitan areas. 

By relating pertinent scientific knowledge to an important public ques- 
tion, this book performs a valuable service. Free of jargon, well organized, 
and clearly written, it is an excellent contribution to the scholarly literature 
on this topic. Although it does not present new empirical research, this 
work attempts the difficult task of summarizing and synthesizing current 
information about the multiplicity of complex forces that affect residential 
segregation. The results are rewarding. Needed theoretical as well as policy 
research is outlined. This book should help to broaden the perspective of, 
and provide new insights for, the researcher who tends to stay submerged 
in his particular subfield. It will be useful, not only as a resource for 
planners, policymakers, and academicians, but also as a reader for serious 
students, 


City Police. By Jonathan Rubinstein. New York: Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 
1973. Pp. xvii+462. $10.00. 


© Stephen La Plante 
University of Chicago 


What exactly does a big city policeman do when patrolling in a radio car? 
How does he decide whether or not to arrest a suspect? These questions 
have only been confronted cursorily in the police literature of the last 
decade. At last, we have a nearly complete account of the everyday 
activities of the uniformed police officer in City Police. 

Jonathan Rubinstein became an unofficial, armed member of the Phila- 
delphia Police Department in 1969. After he completed academy training, 
he was allowed to ride in radio cars full time for a year. He also worked 
an additional year on weekends only. Although he could not wear a uni- 
form or make arrests, he did handle the radio and paper work. After 
having been trained as a historian (Ph.D. from Harvard in 1968), he 
came under the tutelage of Erving Goffman, who taught him field work 
methods. The result is a brilliant participant observation study of an. 
urban police force. 

We are told that a sergeant measures the productivity of his men 
through a device called “activity,” which is a statistical record of such 
things as moving and parking violations, pedestrian and automobile 
suspicion stops, felony arrests, and vice arrests. While no formal quotas 
exist, each man knows how much activity he must produce. 
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Patrolmen have developed intricate working relationships with their 
colleagues, their sergeant, and their radio dispatcher. One rule concerns 
information. Private inforrnation about vice activity in a sector is rarely 
shared with other men. Each man gathers his own information through 
his own network of informants without the help of his colleagues. The 
sergeant does not care how the information is obtained, as long as it results 
in vice arrests. 

Discretion is based on an officer’s territorial knowledge of people and 
places. The ecology of his sector is the first important task a new patrol- 
man must master. He learns street corners, alleys, and important buildings 
quickly. This is combined with the gradual accumulation of vast personal 
knowledge about the people who live or work in his area. Each officer has 
also been taught in the academy to be suspicious of everyone and every- 
thing he sees. Suspicions are tempered by his territorial knowledge. 
Rubinstein also claims that no matter how prejudiced a white policeman 
may be toward blacks, he always searches for a substantive clue of criminal 
activity before making a suspicion stop. And good policemen go out of 
their way to increase territorial knowledge of their sector. However, even 
though good cops are usually very smart, not all cops are very good. 

A patrolman will oftentimes settle a dispute informally without arrest. 
He may feel that it would take too much time or that the suspect could 
be more severely punished informally. Another commonly used procedure 
is “unfounding calls.” This serves to reduce the amount of endless paper 
work and also to curb the rate of reported crime. 

The principal tool a policeman uses in his work is his body. “For him 
a gun and nightstick are not simply weapons that terrify some and intrigue 
others but extensions of himself whose use (and non-use) is linked to his 
notions about how he uses his body to do his work” (p. 268). 

In Philadelphia, each precinct'is responsible for enforcing the vice laws 
in its area. This leads to the dilemma between corruption and enforcement. 
Rubinstein handles the delicate issue of corruption in a clear and fair 
perspective. He completely dispels the traditional “bad apple” theory of 
corruption. For example, all men will accept free meals occasionally or 
consistently. But that represents only a small portion of the complex . 
symbiotic relationships that develop informally between small and large 
businessmen of all sorts and district commanders, sergeants, and street 
patrolmen. Collusions and compromises are an integral part of the day-to- 
day functioning of a police department. 

City Police is excellent and will prove to be the piéce de résistance of 
the empirical police literature for several reasons. It was written by a person 
who, for all intents and purposes, was a policeman. The writing style of 
alternating text with raw data from field notes makes it a pleasing and 
exciting book to read, not to mention the influence of the Goffman 
method of analysis. One flaw in the style is that, since Rubinstein did not 
use the first person, we never know whether he actually witnessed the 
event he describes or learned it from an informant. It is also unfortunate 
that Rubinstein failed to include a chapter on his field work methods. 
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If such a chapter is added in a later edition, it will enhance the importance 
of this work ae "a participant-observation masterpiece. 

Throughout sections 2 and 3, Rubinstein attempts to relate various 
aspects of police work to the problem of crime in general. And while City 
Police does not include a new theory of police work, it does offer further 
evidence to support Arthur Niederhoffer’s “cynicism theory” (Behind the 
Shield [Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1967]) and Egon Bittner’s “force 
theory” (The Functions of the Police in Modern Society {Washington: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1970]). 

City Police also moves beyond the known postulate that police discre- 
tion exists to the questions of how and why it is exercised. Furthermore, 
even though Rubinstein studied only one city, the basic tenets and many 
of the everyday subtleties of police work are probably applicable to every 
large city in America. 


Sociology of Sport. By Harry Edwards. Homewood, Ill.: Dorsey Press, 
1973. Pp. vii-+395. $9.95. 


Eldon E. Snyder 
Bowling Green State University 


Sport represents one of the most pervasive cultural themes and social 
institutions in our society; however, the people writing about sports have 
seldom been professionally trained in scientific investigation. In general, 
sociologists have avoided studying the phenomena surrounding sports, 
perhaps, as Harry Edwards suggests, because of an “antiphysical’” bias 
and an avoidance of association with anything that might detract “from 
the intellectual credibility of the discipline” (p. 7). However, as Edwards ` 
aptly points out, sport touches all institutions and strata in American 
society and, because of its pervasiveness, it is appropriate for sociological 
investigation. 

Within the last few years the number of empirical studies in this area, 
grounded in systématic sociological theory, has increased. Consequently, 
several excellent collections of readings have recently been published in 
sociology of sport. The field is now sufficiently developed for more com- 
prehensive works; the Edwards book is a start in this direction. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part 1, “The Study of American 
Sport,” presents a brief overview of the study of sport in the social sciences, 
including sociology and psychology, and the obstacles to scholarly inves- 
tigations of sport. A chapter is devoted to a historical overview of the 
development of sport as a major institution, including the rise of commer- 
cial and journalistic linkages supporting the athletic enterprise. Edwards 
also discusses the emergence of the coach’s role and the participation of 
minority group athletes in sports during this developmental period. One 
chapter provides definitions and clarifications of the closely related con- 
cepts of play, recreation, contest or match, and sport. I find Edward’s 
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_ definitions of these concepts useful, and they generally contribute to clarity 
of communication. However, in his discussion of the meanings of play, 
games, and sport the author should have provided a closer citation of the 
previously published works by John Loy and Gerald Kenyon, specifically: 
G. S. Kenyon, “The Nature of Sport: A Definitional Effort” (Quest, - 
monograph 10 [May 1968]: 1-5); and J. W. Loy, Jr., and J. S. Kenyon, 
“The Sociology of Sport: An Emerging Field,” in Sport, Culture, and 
Society, edited by J. W. Loy, Jr., and G S Kenyon (New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1969, pp. 1-8). 

In part 2, “The American Sports Creed,” Edwards considers sport as 
a social institution, the coach’s role, athletic black-white relations, the 
sports fan, and the economics of sport. This major portion of the book 
focuses primarily on the “American sports creed” that the author feels. 
dominates sports. This creed reflects the ideological goals of sport, and 
accordingly promotes the attainment of conservative social values. Edwards 
derived the themes of the sports creed after analyzing the content of 
journals, articles, clippings, and published research. The creed and sub- 
categories are listed below (p. 373): 


I. Character: general statements pertaining to (1) character develop- 
ment and relating sports to such traits as clean living, proper groom- 
ing, “red-bloodedness,” etc.; statements specifically relating sport to 
the development of (2) loyalty and (3) altruism (brotherhood, un- 
selfishness, or self-sacrifice). 

II. Discipline: statements relating sport to the development of (4) 
social and or self-control. 

III. Competition: statements and slogans relating sport specifically to 
(5) the development of fortitude and more generally to (6) prepara- 
tion for life and (7) providing opportunities for advancement for 
the individual. : 

IV. Physical Fitness: (8) statements and slogans relating sport to the 
achievement of physical health. 

V. Mental Fitness: statements relating sports to the development of 
(9) mental alertness and to (10) educational achievement. 

VI. Religiosity: (11) expressions relating sports achievement to tradi- 
tional American Christianity. 

VII. Nationalism: (12) statements relating sports involvement to the 
development of patriotism. f 


I think the themes Edwards presents as the dominant sports creed are 
representative of many publicly expressed beliefs about the achievements 
of sports. In the final section of part 2 the author provides a review of 
related research on the functions of sport; he believes that the achieve- 
ments proclaimed for sports in the creed are inconclusive. 

In part 3, “Sport and Society,” the author introduces the humanitarian 
and equalitarian countercreeds. He points out that these creeds often 
conflict with the dominant American sports creed, yet all three are evident 
within the framework of American social values. The social change and 
dissent evident in society and sport are frequently a manifestation of 
these countercreeds. 
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This book brings some worthwhile contributions to the sociology of 
sport. Utilizing a sociological framework, Edwards is generally successful 
in his analysis of sport. At one point he explains that conflicts surrounding 
the coaching role, for example limited control but complete responsibility 
for results (p. 139), frequently culminate in autocratic and authoritarian 
behavior by coaches. This is a refreshing contrast to the usual “authori- 
tarian personality” explanation of coaches’ behavior. 

While Edwards has been associated with dissent within sport, he is 
generally able to avoid polemics in his book. The book is not, however, 
a comprehensive coverage of the sociology of the sport field. His considera- 
tion of social stratification and sport is limited primarily to majority- 
minority relations and he neglects other areas, such as small groups and 
complex organizations and sport. The term “index” is not very accurate; 
some names have more numerous citations in the text than in the index. 
In general, I think that this book, supplemented with readings, would 
provide an excellent background for most courses in sociology of sport. 


An Introduction to the Sociology of Learning. By Sarane S. poo: New 
York: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1972. Pp. vii-++353. $9.50. 


Steven I. Miller 
Loyola University of Chicago 


Sarane Boocock has presented those of us in the sociology of education 
with a readable and well-documented volume. There has been a need for 
this in a field that, at best, is slowly coming of age. The book grew out of 
an article entitled “The Sociology of Learning” (Winter 1966) in the 
journal of the same name. Boocock begins by giving a brief overview of 
some of the major problems of the sociology of learning: for example, what 
sociologists know or do not know about learning, and whether or not what 
we do know can be used effectively in the school environment (p. 13). 
This opening chapter could have been strengthened by at least a brief 
historical review of the field (although Boocock refers to it as the sociology 
of “learning,” I think this word can be subsumed under the general 
framework of the field). 

In chapter 2, “The Design of Educational Research,” Boocock provides 
a general synopsis of the empirical research enterprise. This is a useful 
commentary for those with little background in research design, but is 
somewhat elementary for advanced students in sociology and education. 
Since much of the exposition is based on the logic of “path analysis,” this 
would have been an appropriate place for a general review of the procedure 
or appropriate bibliographic information. Following these two introductory 
chapters, Boocock examines family characteristics, interrelationships and 
structure (chaps. 4 and 5). Both chapters skillfully integrate research 
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findings on these topics. One unifying thread through the text, for instance, 
is the Equality of Educational Opportunity Report. 

The discussions of sex differences and individual abilities (chaps. 5 and 
6) are generally good. The chapter on sex differences explores a topic that. 
is usually merely touched upon or ignored in the sociology of education. 
In the chapter on intelligence, the debate over the Jensen thesis (“How 
Much Can We Boost IQ and Scholastic Achievement,” Harvard Educa- 
tional Review, vol. 39 [1969] ) is discussed objectively and at some length; 

` Boocock concludes that Jensen’s hypothesis cannot be adequately tested, 
because of the difficulty of finding individuals of equivalent backgrounds 
(p. 107). 

However, in a previous chapter (3), the author pays some attention to 
the Stodolsky-Lesser study (“Learning Patterns in the Disadvantaged,” . 
Harvard Educational Review, vol. 37 [1967]|), a piece of carefully con- 
structed and controlled research bearing on the problem of learning patterns 
in four ethnic groups. Here Boocock hedges the issue by implying that, while 
there may be innate learning differences among the groups, our society’s 
educational posture should be flexible; we should not impose uniform 
models of learning on all children (p. 50). True enough, but a little addi- 
tional clarification by the author would have been helpful since the issue 
of the book is one of school learning, which is intimately related to percep- 
tions of “innate” ability in our society. 

The remaining chapters of the book are devoted to a review of findings 
on classroom role structure and role relationships, the class as a social 
system, school role structure, community and school board relations, and a 
concluding chapter on cross-cultural comparisons. Space does not permit 
a detailed examination of all these topics, but there are some general 
elements that deserve attention. 

One important strategy that Boocock employs concerns the use of 
schematic diagrams at the end of key chapters. These diagrams are loosely 
based on the idea of path analysis. Without exploring the complexities of 
the procedure, Boocock summarizes the research on a given topic through 
use of connecting arrows leading to the dependent variable (school per- 
formance or academic achievement). For example, in “The Adolescent 
Society Revisited (chap. 11), she traces the “paths” of a series of inde- 
pendent and intervening variables that are related to academic achievement 
(p. 213). These diagrams have the advantage of summarizing for the 
student a number of studies that often differ in design and findings. Again, 
a little more exposition of the diagrams would have been useful. 

Another useful tactic Boocock employs is to create tables that examine 
several studies in terms of sampling, indicators and major findings. One 
such table (p. 231) examines five major studies on “parents and peer 
influences.” This gives the student a concise reference as to the types of 
studies bearing on a particular issue, a sample of the types of questions 
used to elicit the information, and findings of the studies. Boocock uses 
this procedure again (p. 196) to examine several studies (especially in 
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reference to the types of independent variables and statistics used) on the 
effectiveness of the school (chap. 10). Using this procedure after every 
chapter would have been helpful. 

Boocock’s concluding chapter (14), “Where We Are and Where We Are 
Going,” summarizes to some degree the author’s personal stance on the 
issues surrounding school learning. She is generally sympathetic with 
Coleman et als (Equality of Educational Opportunity [Washington: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1966]) findings that school performance ` 
is significantly related to external factors, explaining between 45% and 
85% of the variance associated with school performance (p. 309). There 
is also a summary (p. 311) of those factors that are thought to hinder 
the effective operation of the school: rewards based on individualistic 
- competition, the passive role of the student, teacher expectations of low 
SES students, achieving academic success through a limited amount of 
channels, the distance for some students between school and “real” life 
activities, and so forth. Although some of these conditions are being 
corrected through such programs as “modular scheduling” or “individual- 
ized instruction,” Boocock is probably correct in insisting that they remain 
handicaps for many children. 

Boocock addresses what I believe is the central issue in the sociology of- 
education when she discusses the problems of research connected with the 
field. She states that “the preceeding chapters have left the distinct 
impression that the quality of research in the sociology of learning is 
uneven” (p. 325). Several problem areas are touched upon in this regard: 
we do not know what an effective sociology of learning is or does; more 
must be done on the “life in the classroom”; we do not clearly under- 
stand how the external environment influences school success; research 
must be done on student peer groups as socializing agents; and we must 
study the effect of alterative modes of teaching and the use of new learn- 
ing environments. 

This text represents one of the best attempts in the sociology of educa- 
tion to incorporate some of the recent and important literature into a 
well-integrated and readable context. If a revision is planned, it would 
be desirable to incorporate some of the work of Christopher Jencks (In- 
equality: A Reassessment of the Effect of Family and Schooling in 
America [New York: Basic Books, 1972]). The text would also have 
benefited by an examination of the work of O. D. Duncan (Socioeconomic 
Background and Achievement [New York: Seminar Press, 1972]) in 
reference to constructing models of educational attainment. Finally, there 
is a vital need for sociologists of education to begin communicating the 
impact of their work on the making of social policy. Too often researchers 
in the field have little or no contact with educational practitioners. This 
unfortunate condition produces a gap in creating workable educational 
programs from research findings. We know little about how educational 
policy makers translate empirical findings into policy. Exploration of 
these directions would be a welcome addition to sociology-of-education 
texts. 
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The Cultural Context of Learning and Thinking: An Exploration in Ex- 
perimental Anthropology. By Michael Cole, John Gay, Joseph A. Glick, 
and Donald W. Sharp. New York: Basic Books, 1971. Pp. xx-+304. 
$10.00. 


Murray L. Wax 
Washington University 


Piaget notwithstanding, Western schoolmen have long been convinced 
that Western logic is correct logic and that correct logic must be taught. 
From medieval classrooms to contemporary colleges, curricula have in- 
cluded studies designed to discipline the student into reasoning according 
to specified canons. Other kinds of reasoning lead to fallacies, which are 
plentifully illustrated with examples from popular culture: for example, in 
medieval times fallacious reasoning arose from popular religion (heresy 
and superstition), and in contemporary times from the mass media 
(especially the television commercial). Despite their conviction that correct 
reasoning must be inculcated, Western schoolmen never cease to be 
astounded by the ubiquity of fallacious reasoning among the unschooled. 
Thus, when Western ethnologists became sufficiently familiar with exotic 
peoples to comprehend their discourse, a great furor arose. 

The French philosopher, Lucien Lévy-Bruhl, collected numerous ex- 
amples of the discourse of peoples then considered primitive and offered 
the neo-Kantian interpretation that their collective representations were 
not those of civilized men. His American contemporaries, notably Franz 
Boas and his students, did not comprehend Lévy-Bruhl’s interpretive 
scheme and denounced him and his work. The American anthropologists 
mistakenly felt that because Lévy-Bruhl found exotic peoples’ reasoning 
processes different from those of the French, the exotics’ ratiocinative 
faculties were necessarily inferior; therefore, they felt, Lévy-Bruhl denied 
that the “primitives” were capable of reasoning at all. Meanwhile there 
had been a revolution in logic itself, initiated by Frege and elaborated by 
Russell. An American amateur student of linguistics, B. L. Whorf, applied 
their discoveries to argue that Hopi reasoning was not only different 
from, but superior to, that of English-speaking people. 

This book represents a new phase in American inquiry. The authors, 
however, have not noticeably profited from those earlier efforts. That is 
to say, they do not understand Lévy-Bruhl any better than did Boas; 
they misconstrue “collective representations” as a “set of general beliefs.” 
They do not appreciate the significance of E. E. Evans-Pritchard’s 
detailed studies of Zande modes of cognition and discourse. And, while 
the authors do mention Whorf’s theories, they ignore the point of his work: 
They believe, for example, that it is a worthwhile project to test whether 
the Kpelle of Liberia can employ the elementary principles of logic (in the 
sense of the basics of the Frege-Russell propositional calculus). 

Those scholars who respect psychological testing have hailed this volume 
as a major contribution. Those who regard that kind of testing as a fallacy 
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afflicting Western schools may derive pleasure from another chapter in the 
continuing adventure of the experimenter and his subject (p. 187): 


E: At one time spider went to a feast. He was told to answer this ques- 
tion before he could eat any of the food. The question is: Spider and 
black deer always eat together. Spider is eating. Is black deer eating? 
Were they in the bush? 

Yes. 

‘They were eating together? 

Spider and black deer always eat together. Spider is eating. Is black 
e deer eating? 

But I was not there. How can I answer such a question? 

Can’t you answer it? Even if you were not there you can answer it. 
Ask the question again for me to hear. 

(repeats question) 

Oh, oh, black deer was eating. 

Black deer was eye 

Yes. 

What is your reason for saying that black deer was eating? 

The reason is that black deer always walks about all day eating green 
leaves in the bush. When it rests for a while it gets up again and goes 
to eat. 


To the credit of the authors, they did have the “pervasive impression . . . 
that our subjects were involved in some ‘game’ other than the one we had 
in mind” (p. 199). 

A major finding of these testing procedures is that exposure of Kpelle 
children to Western-style schooling makes a big difference in their abilities 
to respond with the correct logical answers. It is comforting to know that 
the schoolmen are right. 


The Moving American. By George W. Pierson. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1973. Pp. xii+290-+xiv. $7.95. 


Rudolf Heberle 
Louisiana State University 


Since the beginning of the westward migration on this continent, numerous 
European travelers and even some who have never crossed the Atlantic 
have commented on the fact that Americans seem willing to change their 
places of residence at the slightest incentive; many have speculated on 
the reasons and also on the social and psychological consequences of this 
“rootlessness,” or, as some called it, almost nomadic way of life. More 
than 40 years ago I attempted to give a realistic and balanced assessment 
of the frequency of internal migration in the United States and to analyze 
the effects of a high degree of migratory mobility on the structure of 
American society. 

If the reader of the present book expects work in the same genre, he will 
be disappointed. George W. Pierson, Larned Professor of History at Yale 
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University, known for his work on de Tocqueville and his critique of 
Turner’s “frontier” theory has discussed the significance of migration for 
the formation of the American character in a series of essays which are 
now presented in one volume, amplified by three chapters on what he calls 
“Laws of Migrability.” Pierson is, of course, familiar with the historians’ 
work on immigration and on the westward migration; he has also become 
acquainted with some of the large body of demographic, sociological, and 
economic studies of migration; he particularly acknowledges his debts to 
me and to Everett S. Lee, whose theory of migration is abstracted at some 
length in the footnotes. Considering Pierson’s knowledge of the subject, it 
is disappointing to see how many of the earlier clichés and faulty general- 
izations are retained in his book. For example, the author adheres to the 
old misconception that migration under all conditions demands a particular 
effort, or a somewhat exceptional personality, while recent studies have 
produced no evidence of a general selectivity of migration. Pierson also 
makes facile generalizations about the effect of “migrability” (a neologism 
never precisely defined) on the migrant’s social relationships: that is, loss 
of friends, neighbors, family, and “even of his skills” (p. 204). Obviously 
a change of residence will affect those relationships and groups for which 
living in the same community or neighborhood is essential. However, other 
groups (like the American Historical Association) may remain unaffected 
by such a change, while personal associations such as friendship or family 
may react in different, subtle ways. It seems never to occur to Pierson that 
only a careful analysis of the various kinds of migration in relation to 
specific ‘social groups and institutions can give really valuable insight into 
the ways in which “migratory mobility” has contributed o the formation 
of the American character. Instead, Pierson talks loosely about all kinds of 
“movement” including tourism, vagabondage, farm-to-city migration, and 
immigration to and emigration from Europe. 

Along with the traces of social Darwinism described above, Pierson 
reveals a bias against economics (pp. 180-81 and p. 283 n. 20). Apparently 
he is unaware of the fact that in the vast majority of cases, migration, 
be it “permanent” or “temporary,” “internal” or “international,” is deter- 
mined in direction, size, and characteristics of migrants by economic con- 
ditions, especially by labor market conditions in the area of destination. 
Pierson emphasizes the importance of the “push” factor (p. 188), the works 
of Jerome, Hofstee, and others notwithstanding. 

Since the author originally intended to explore the effects of mobility 
Oe, the frequency of change of residence in a person’s lifetime), he should 
have seen that not every migrant becomes rootless; one may move a long 
distance (even across the seas), settle, and create new roots. Nor does 
Pierson realize that highly mobile elements constitute only a small fraction 
of the population, and that high mobility figures reflect to some extent the 
result of the same people moving repeatedly. 

The last chapter again presents the main thesis, but there is still no 
precise definition of what Pierson calls “the M factor”; one suspects that 


3 
it is merely a vague notion, rather than a substantial concept. In sub- 
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stituting this factor for Turner’s “frontier” (also a vague notion!), he 
overshoots the mark. These criticisms refer mainly to the three chapters on 
“laws,” but also pertain generally to the lack of precise concepts and the 
erroneous theoretical assumptions. 

This is not to say that the book is without merits: there are many in- 
sightful observations on the influence of migration and migratory mobility 
on the American character and culture (eg, pp. 211-12 on “primitiviza- 
tion”); the chapter (3) on symbols of movement in the American language 
is worthy of sociologists’ attention, and there are interesting remarks on 
the legal aspects of mobility (chap. 6). The language is lively, often force- 
ful and free of jargon, and there are many well-chosen quotations from a 
wide range of literature to illustrate the main theme. 


Cities and Immigrants: A Geography of Change in Nineteenth-Century 
America. By David Ward. New York: Oxford University Press, 1971. 
Pp. xv-+164. $6.75 (cloth); $2.95 (paper). 


Dudley L. Poston, Jr. 
University of Texas at Austin 


This book investigates “the spatial effects of selective urban growth and 
internal differentiation” (p. 8) in 19th-century America. In the first 
chapter, “Urbanization and Regional Economic Development,” the author 
suggests that “urbanization in the United States between 1790 and 1910 
responded to three basic changes in the spatial organization of the national 
economy: (1) the establishment of the first periphery; (2) the emergence 
of the core in the old periphery, and the differentiation of the new periph- 
ery; (3) the enlargement of the core and the integration of the new 
periphery” (p. 19). These phases occurred in chronological order and 
represent for the most part the characteristics of urbanization before 1830, 
between 1830 and 1870, and between 1870 and 1910. Although the “phase” 
scheme of urbanization is an approximate one (and so recognized by the 
author), it does provide a refreshing perspective on the dynamics of 19th- 
century urbanization in the United States. The approach should be pala- 
table not only to an urban geographer (David Ward’s specialty) but to 
urban ecologists, sociologists, and demographers as well. , 

“The Cityward Movement of Immigrants” is the focus of the second 
chapter. Ward examines the changing character of immigration between 
1820 and 1920 with respect to country of origin, a familiar demographic 
concern. The changing urban distributions of the immigrants along with 
those of the native-born population are compared and contrasted. Settle- 
ment patterns are not only described in detail, but placed within a 
geographical and ecological perspective, calling attention to the structural 
aspects of the major U.S. cities of the period. Tables and maps are placed 
judiciously throughout the chapter, adding greatly to an understanding 
of Ward’s discussion. 
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In the next three chapters the author shifts his focus to the “internal 
spatial arrangements of people and activities common to most American 
cities” (p. 85) during the period under study. Chapter 3 is concerned with 
urban employment, particularly the emergence and development of the 
warehouse and the modern business districts. 

One consequence of the central concentration of urban employment from 
the 1850s and thereafter was the central concentration of the new immi- 
grant population, “most of whom sought low-cost housing close to their 
places of employment” (p. 105). “Immigrant Residential Quarters” is the 
topic of the fourth chapter. Ward not only traces the residential patterns 
of the succesisve waves of urban immigrants, but also examines the internal 
spatial structure of their neighborhoods. He examines the morbidity, mor- 
tality, and social disorganization of the areas and introduces the variable 
effect of business expansion upon the areas’ residential character. f 

The fifth and final chapter treats “Local Transportation and Suburban 
Expansion.” Here discussions of the changing forms and dimensions of 
suburban growth as provided by urban ecologists are combined with state- 
ments about the changing nature of urban transportation forms and 
networks. 

Clearly this book is much more than a geography of cities and immi- 
grants in 19th-century United States. Using a truly interdisciplinary 
perspective, Ward goes beyond purely geographical concerns. He is familiar 
with the major urban research from sociology, demography, human ecology, 
history, and economics, as well as geography; he integrates these findings 
in a readable exposition of 19th-century cities and immigrants. This 
reasonably priced paperback book should surely find its way as supple- 
mentary reading into almost any course where some attention is given to 
urban growth and immigration. I shall be surprised if it does not. 


H 


The Irish: Emigration, Marriage and Fertility. By Robert E. Kennedy, 
Jr. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1973. Pp. ix+236. $10.00. 


Andrew M. Greeley 


National Opinion Research Center 


Kennedy addresses himself to one of the most fascinating puzzles of the 
past two centuries of demographic history: the case of Ireland. The 
inhabitants of that strange and soggy island west of Britain developed 
their own peculiar solution to the demographic transition: death from 
famine (or, if you take a different view of the behavior of the British 
government in the middle 19th century, genocide), emigration, and, most 
surprising of all, postponement of marriage for many and no marriage at 
all for some. The sexual puritanism of the Irish Catholic church is both 
the cause and the explanation for this last uniquely Irish approach to 
population control, 
Kennedy’s explanation is the result of a resourceful, ingenious, and 
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frequently brilliant reanalysis of the population data of 19th- and 20th- 
century Ireland. He sees the Irish as desperately eager to improve what 
was in the early 19th century an extraordinarily low standard of living. 
One method for such improvement was, of course, emigration. Another 
method was to postpone marriage. 


A decision to remain in an unmarried status in Ireland was a compromise. 
Emigration offered the greatest chance of realizing material aspirations but 

. it also involved the greatest personal cost in terms of leaving one’s family, 
friends, and native culture. At the other extreme, marriage, even marriage 
with the use of birth control, meant the immediate loss of the wife’s in- 
come and two adults living on one income where two had been living ` 
separately on two incomes. . . . The reluctance to become responsible for 

` any size family, large or small, is probably a major reason why the rates 
of postponed marriage and permanent celibacy were similar for Catholics 
and non-Catholics even though the non-Catholics did use birth control and 
did have smaller families. By remaining single a person could continue to 
live in Ireland and maintain a standard of living which, while less than 
available through emigration, was still acceptable. [P. 171] 


Paradoxically, it was precisely at times when the standard of living was 
increasing, when achieving aspirations became possible, that marriages 
were more likely to be postponed and the single state more likely to be 
chosen. There were three such periods of increasing prosperity: between 
1841 and 1851 when agricultural technology in Ireland changed; in the 
1870s when the land system changed; and in 1946 when Ireland began to 
be affected by some of the backwash of both World War II and European 
economic prosperity. 

Interestingly enough, according to Kennedy, it was precisely those who 
were less likely to be devout Catholics who postponed marriage or did not 
marry at all (and became militant nationalists). The Church, far from 
supporting such a postponement, was opposed to it, and the sexual puritan- 
ism of 19th- and 20th-century Ireland (scarcely typical of the bawdy 
Celtic past) was a response by the Church to a situation where there were 
large numbers of unmarried adults in the population. “As secular reasons 
for postponing marriagé increased, I believe that there was an increased 
willingness to ignore church teachings about early marriage . . . as the 
amount of celibacy in Ireland rose, Irish Catholic puritanism probably 
intensified as priests felt it necessary to prevent possible immortality 
among the increasing numbers of unmarried people . . . the rise in celibacy 
is not explained by changes in the puritanism of the clergy . . . the rise in 
Irish celibacy after the 1870s is understood by considering certain other 
demographic trends” (p. 209). 

It is worth noting, incidentally, that Kennedy is convinced that it was 
precisely those most likely to oppose the Church’s exhortations by post- 
poning marriage who were also most likely to ally themselves with the 
nationalist movement, about which the official church, at least, had grave 
doubts. - 

Kennedy’s book is a superb sociological exercise. By ingeniously mixing 
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theory and data, he is able to demolish the conventional wisdom which 
virtually all of us had taken for granted and to develop intelligent, 
sophisticated, and on the whole persuasive explanations for a complex 
social reality to which the conventional wisdom did little justice. 

The Irish have always been a stumbling block to the English, and 
through the English, to the rest of the English-speaking world. They may 
be no more complicated than any other people, but their complexities 
somehow seem more affronting than those of other peoples. Recent research 
has demonstrated that Franklin Roosevelt and his ambassador to Dublin 
during the Second World War deliberately “framed” De Valera with the 
charge of being pro-Nazi. The idea was that a way had to be found to 
turn the Irish-Americans against De Valera’s nationalism, lest they oppose 
the new United Nations, as they had opposed the League of Nations. 
Roosevelt and his staff understood neither the American Irish nor the 
Irish Irish, and worse, did not think that any effort of understanding was 
required. 

It does not seem unjust to observe that the social scientists of Great 
Britain and the United States have in this matter not been very different 
from their political leaders. There was a set of clichés available to cover 
the Irish. No research was needed. I once offered to make a presentation 
on Ireland as a new nation to the Committee on New Nations at the 
University of Chicago. I pointed out that it was a 20th-century revolution- 
ary country which went through all the agonies of revolution and civil war 
and, within a decade, had established a stable two-party’ political system 
with a peaceful change of power. More recently, despite the troubles in 
Ulster, Ireland has also achieved a relatively rapid rate of economic growth. 
Treland, I argued, was one of the most successful new nations. My learned 
colleagues just laughed at me. i 

First-rate research like Robert Kennedy’s is, I suppose, the only effective 
response to such laughter. Ireland is one of the world’s most fascinating 
social science laboratories. There is but one problem: eventually social 
scientists are going to discover this and then there will be a new wave of 
invaders following in the footsteps of the Danes, the Saxons, the Normans, 
the Roundheads, the Lowland Scots, and the American tourists. 


Colonist or Uitlander? A Study of the British Immigrant in South Africa. 
By John Stone. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1973. Pp. 54313. $16.00. 


Pierre L. van den Berghe 
University of Washington 


Contrary to the author’s assertion that “from the point of view of social 
science . . . South Africa is an underdeveloped country,” literature on the 
subject is quite extensive, and generally quite good. Rotten societies, it 
seems, make good social science. Stone’s book is a valuable addition to that 
South African social science literature. An Oxford D.Phil. thesis, Stone’s 
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study is divided into three main parts. The first places the Specific case 
study in the broad comparative perspective of two sociological traditions: 
migration studies and race relations, with The Polish Peasant and An 
American Dilemma as their respective exemplars. Stone then turns to a 
historical account of 150 years of British immigration to South Africa. 
Finally, he analyzes the results of an interview schedule administered to 
a stratified sample of 514 respondents in four major urban areas: Johannes- . 
burg, Durban, Capetown, and Port Elizabeth-East London. 

Among the many issues and findings presented in Stone’s study, I shall 
try to summarize a few. First, it is clear that the situation encountered 
by the British immigrant in.South Africa is exceptional. He must be white 
to be admissible, and, as a white person, he immediately finds himself at the 
apex of a racial pyramid, and in an economically favored and protected 
position. Not surprisingly, the problems of adjustment to privilege are 
none too acute. Most immigrants think that they have improved their. 
economic condition (although many complain about housing and other 
issues). 

Their migration is economically rather than politically motivated. (This 
also applies to those who return to Britain.) Politically, the immigrants 
are largely aloof and indifferent; but they easily adopt the racial attitudes 
of white South Africans, and many become increasingly supportive of 
apartheid. Professionals are only slightly less bigoted than working-class 
immigrants, and women are somewhat more prejudiced than men. Few 
make a serious attempt to learn Afrikaans, and many keep their option of 
return to Britain open, an option which perhaps a fourth to a third of them 
eventually exercise. In short, they are neither enamored nor repelled by 
their host society: they are simply in search of the good life, and it matters 
little to them that it be at the expense of others, though quite a few are 
aware that this is the case. Most succeed, at least modestly, in their 
material ambitions. 

The historical part of this study is even more interesting than the 
survey findings; indeed, the four historical chapters stand up quite well 
as a small monograph. One of Stone’s central themes is the shifts in 
immigration policy and the numerous political ramifications for the internal 
South African balance of power between the white ethnic groups. 

An empirical work of this kind always whets one’s appetite for more 
data. For example, Stone reports few regional differences in his sample, 
but I suspect the insensitivity of his interview schedule to the numerous 
cultural, economic, and political differences among Capetown, Johannes- 
burg, Durban, and the Eastern Cape, is responsible for this lack. For 
instance, English-dominated, Victorian, jingoistic Durban presents the - 
English immigrant with a very different milieu than bustling, industrial- 
ized, bilingual (among whites) Johannesburg. The study throws little light 
on the finer-grained ethnography of migrant adaptations, but then it does 
not claim to do so, and it is probably unfair to expect that it should. 

The only deplorable thing about this book is its price. It seems that 
British publishers are becoming as outrageous as American firms in this 
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respect. We scholars should seriously consider publishing in Hong Kong or 
Taipei in order to continue being able to buy one anothers’ books. 


Kinship and Urbanization: White Collar Migrants in North India. By 
Sylvia Vatuk. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1973. Pp. xv-+219. 
$10.75. 


Rae Lesser Blumberg 
University of Wisconsin 


From September 1966 to August 1967, Sylvia Vatuk did field work in two 
lower-middle-class neighborhoods (mohallds). of Meerut, a North Indian 
administrative and military center of more than one-quarter million in- 
habitants. These two mohallds were peopled largely by high caste—over 
75% Brahman and Vaishya—rural migrants of astonishingly high educa- 
tional levels (more about their educational attributes below). Her fine 
descriptive material paints a detailed, sensitive, and vivid picture of the 
people and of their familial systems and neighborhoods. Specifically, 
Vatuk’s interest lay in studying the “impact of urbanization on the family 
and kinship system, and the significance of the urban neighborhood in a 
changing society” (p. 190). However, the static theory guiding her study 
may have caused her to omit description of ultimately crucial factors that 
might have accounted for many of the kinship patterns she did observe. 
` Concerning theory, she confines herself to examining two Louis Wirth 
propositions that suggest: (1) a decline in the importance of kin ties and 
the family as an institution in urban life; and (2) the irrelevance of the 
neighborhood for the social life of its inhabitants. On the basis of qualita- 
tive urban anthropological field work, plus a survey of one of the two 
neighborhoods, Vatuk finds the traditional Indian family system little 
changed, and the neighborhood thriving. 

‘The changes that have occurred in familial patterns, she asserts, revolve 
around the comparatively high prevalence of neolocal households (58.1% 
in the neighborhood surveyed; 90% of its households have no more than 
one married couple), which Vatuk attributes to the sequence of education, 
and consequent occupational. and geographic mobility. In other areas 
(e.g., arranged marriage, dowry, traditional restrictions on women), she 
finds an apparent continuation of tradition. 

In fact, the patterns of findings she presents seem quite consonant with 
the operation of an economic factor that may well influence educational 
attainment and geographic mobility. This factor—the scarcity of all types 
of jobs and the consequent “problem of unemployment and underemploy- 
ment of the educated”——is mentioned in passing only once (p. 197), in the 
conclusion, despite the fact that most observers of India concur on the 
gravity of the problem. Moreover, a large body of cross-cultural literature 
on the kinship system (not cited by Vatuk) emphasizes the way in which 
the family system is shaped by its adaptation to the economic system. 
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Unless Meerut in 1966-67 was a spectacular exception to the general 
India scene in the economic opportunities it provided for stable, white- 
collar employment, it is probable that such jobs were and are in desperately 
short supply. If this is the case, it could well underlie Vatuk’s findings that 
the ideal bridegroom is a salaried, white-collar employee; that marriage 
typically takes place after the groom has finished his education and found 
employment; that the educational levels of men and unmarried women in 
her survey are extraordinary (among over-40 married males, 33% are 
college graduates and 13% have advanced degrees; among under-40 
married males, 42% have bachelor’s, and 26% advanced, degrees; and 
among the unmarried, already over a third of both males and females have 
a college degree, and most have not yet completed their education); that 
the families of young women compete with large dowries (and college- 
educated daughters) for an obviously limited number of ideal bridegrooms, 
salaried white-collar employees of appropriate caste and lineage; that 
women are very rarely in the labor force (with the traditional attitudes 
Vatuk cites as the reason); that marriages are still arranged, and although 
educated, employed males may have veto rights, a young woman rarely 
refuses a marriage if her family insists; that divorce is rare; that dowry 
is still considered a woman’s “share” of the family estate, despite changes 
in inheritance law that permit her to inherit; and that, despite a trend 
toward increased ties with their natal kin, young women continue to 
observe much of the traditional deference behavior when interacting with 
husband’s senior kin. ; 

The “economic” interpretation I suggest might then be as follows. The " 
scarcity of jobs (including white-collar positions) results from a situation 
where education is easier and cheaper for the government to provide than 
a level of structural growth which creates jobs as fast as the growth in 
labor supply. Staying in: school is thus more attractive—provided one’s 
family pays the price—because education provides a handy screening 
device of potential job candidates (credentialitis) and keeps one con- 
veniently removed from unemployment statistics, until an appropriate job 
can be found. Given the availability of education, young women’s families 
invest in it also, as a means of upgrading the marriage credentials of their 
daughters. But, in a society where even some young males of this class 
become surplus labor, there is virtually no room for females in the labor. 
‘force, and almost no possibility of their economic independence. Both sexes 
remain obligated to their parents, but young women seem more required 
to uphold tradition both before and after marriage—before lest their 
parents not undertake the investment (suitable dowry) that will guarantee 
them subsistence in the absence of independent economic opportunity, and 
after, because their dependence on husband and his kin is complete. (Cross- 
cultural studies involving ethnographic data show a relation between a 
dowry system and low female contribution to subsistence.) 

The validity of my interpretation, unfortunately, is impossible to deter- 
mine in the absence of information on employment difficulties encountered 
by young men. Nor does Vatuk provide sufficient information on the hinted 
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links between extended familism and joint family economic ties to draw 
conclusions on the differential survival of such traditional units. Another 
interesting analysis might have explored the characteristics linked to the 
37% of young married women, age 15-24, who live in households where 
they are subordinate to husband’s senior kin versus the remainder of their 
cohorts who are mistresses of their households: for example, spouses’ educa- 
tion and migration and joint property links of husband and his kin. Does 
education buy a young woman out of subordinate household status, if 
nothing else? 

Despite these omissions, the book has a great many strengths, particu- 
larly when considered as urban anthropology. Vatuk speaks the language, 
had unique access to one neighborhood because her husband had come 
from there (making her a “bride” of the mohalld), and provides a wealth 
of fascinating material and useful conceptual distinctions. (For example, 
she differentiates meaningfully between common residence and family unit 
-—a separate hearth and budget make a separate family unit, even if living 
under the same roof with agnatic kin—and presents a typology differen- 
tiating superordinate and subordinate kin living in a nuclear household.) 
Accordingly, theory and economic factors aside, the book makes a valuable 
addition to the descriptive Dierature on urban familism. 


Inmigrants and Neighbourhoods. By M. S. Gore. Bombay: Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences, 1970. Pp. vi+303. Rs. 30/- or $4.00. 


Doris L. Taub 
Chicago, Illinois 


Although the title might lead one to expect otherwise, this is not, properly 
speaking, one book at all, but two. The first subbook of this volume reports 
on a study of inmigrants [sic] to Bombay from other parts of India 
designed and conducted by a team of distinguished scholars and research 
staff of the much-respected Tata Institute of Social Sciences. The reseach- 
ers hypothesized that the level of migrants’ adjustment to life in Bombay 
would be directly related to the degree of similarity of the migrants’ mother 
tongue to Marathi, the official language of that city. The investigation 
consisted of interviews with a so-called general sample of 180 respondents; 
60 each having mother tongues of Marathi, Hindi (a related North Indian 
language), and Tamil (an unrelated South Indian language), selected on 
the basis of having been born outside of Bombay and of earning less than 
Rs. 500 per month; and a later sample of an additional 180 respondents 
selected from two factories, 30 each per mother tongue’ per factory. In 
addition to collecting data on personal history, the interviewers asked 
respondents about a variety of aspects of their lives in Bombay: how they 
found places to live ‘and work in the city, their household composition, 
friendship patterns, economic position, and so op. An “Index of Adjust- 
ment” was constructed and applied (more below) on the basis of which 
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hypothesis was not confirmed. Indeed, according to the index, the highest 
proportion of well-adjusted respondents was found among the Tamil 
speakers, the next highest among the Hindi speakers, and the lowest among 
the Marathi speakers. 

The second subbook reports on another, quite independent, and much 
more modest study of neighborhoods in Bombay. A total sample of 150 
housewives chosen on the basis of having family incomes under Rs. 500 
was selected, 25 from each of three different types of housing (roughly, 
middle-class, lower-middle-class, and lower-class) in each of two different 
Housing Board Colonies in Bombay. No formal hypotheses were posed, 
but respondents were interviewed with the aim of learning about desired 
and actual patterns of neighborhood living in the city and the role that 
language plays therein. Data were collected on matters ranging from 
adequacy of sanitation in the neighborhood (p. 234) to number of neigh- 
bors known (p. 253) and the types of relationships respondents had with 
them (pp. 265-68). The findings are not presented in systematic relation 
to each other and are therefore difficult to summarize; in general, however, 
attitudes of respondents toward their neighbors and neighborhoods tended 
to differ (not surprisingly) according to the type of housing in which 
respondents were located. For example, occupants of lower-class housing 
tended to find sanitary facilities less adequate and also tended to have 
fewer friends than did occupants of lower-middle or middle-class housing. 
In terms of language groups, Marathi-speaking respondents tended to have 
fewer close relationships and to like their neighbors less than did members 
of other language groups (pp. 261, 286). 

Both studies are marred by a number of defects that reduce their value 
and the overall usefulness of the book. Save for a brief discussion of neigh- 
borhoods as loci in principle of primary group relations and the question 
of whether urban neighborhoods can provide warm contacts of this sort 
(p. 194), the studies are devoid of any theoretical orientation that would 
help the reader place them in a larger area of enquiry or body of knowledge. 
No reference is made to other literature on immigrants, neighborhoods, 
social networks, culture contact, the role of language in facilitating or 
impeding immigrant adjustment, or the relationship between work satis- 
faction and other attitudes. There is one reference to a book describing 
the demographic characteristics of migrants to Bombay (p. 5) (but no use 
appears to have been made of its contents); otherwise, not a footnote 
appears on the pages of this book. No bibliography or reference materials 
are provided, although a nine-page listing of (quite unrelated) research 
studies published by the Planning Commission and a one-page list of 
other Tata Institute publications are included. No copies of interview 
schedules are provided. The index is thoroughly inadequate. Of greater 
importance, however, are problems of sampling and data analysis. 

Commendably candid discussions of the sampling procedures employed 
in both studies and their defects are offered. Because of a perceived lack 
of adequate information on the migrant populations of Bombay, the 
investigators opted in the in-migrant study for quota samples based on the 
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distribution by city wards of the total (migrant plus nonmigrant) Marathi-, 
Hindi-, and Tamil-speaking populations. The obvious question of what 
groups such samples represent—a problem raised by the author—is com- 
pounded by the small size of the samples (120 respondents per language 
group, or perhaps one-tenth of 1% or less of the relevant migrant popula- 
tions) and the lack of information provided on the method of selecting the 
actual respondents (the implication is that these were chosen “through 
stray individual contacts” [p. 11]). The two additional factory samples 
selected purportedly: were “matched” with each other and the original 
(general) sample (p. 11), but there is no indication that this “matching” 
included more than matching of numbers in each language group and gross 
occupational level (“white collar” and “blue collar”) of respondent. The 
_ characteristics of the resultant sample groups reinforce one’s queasy feeling 
that these groups are unrepresentative of any actual populations. For 
example, the percentage of each in-migrant sample group that is Brahmin 
is disproportionately high (25% of the Marathi-speaking Hindus, 47% of 
the Hindi-speaking Hindus, and 47.5% of the Tamil-speaking Hindus 
[p. 21]) in relation to the distribution of Brahmins in the general popula- 
tion (about 4% of Hindus in Marathi-speaking areas, 4%-10% of Hindus 
in Hindi-speaking areas, and about 3.5% of Hindus in Tamil-speaking 
areas).1 No effort appears to have been made, however, to determine 
whether Brahmins have a greater propensity to migrate than non- 
Brahmins do, or whether this distribution is indeed a reflection of the 
unrepresentativeness of the samples. The sampling procedures appear more 
standard and systematic in the neighborhoods study. 

The analysis of the data is not much more satisfactory. Given, in the 
case of the in-migrant study-—360 respondents divided into three language 
groups, three sources of selection (general sample, Factory A, and Factory 
B), and two occupational levels or, in the case of the neighborhoods study, 
25 respondents from each of three different types of housing in each of two 
different locations—the possibilities in both studies for generating tables, 
some with very small Ns in the cells, are enormous. The author has, how- 
ever, sensibly refrained from any statistical computations other than the 
calculation of percentages. Analysis consists in the main of verbal descrip- 
tions of the contents of the tables, which cross-tabulate responses to the 
questionnaire items. Attempts to explain the meaning of the distributions 
obtained seem ad hoc, and occasionally fall into the kinds of interpretive 
errors and oversights one might expect of a foreigner. For example, in 
discussing (in the neighborhoods section) tables giving breakdowns for 
“Identification of Neighbours by Name and Caste” and “Housewives by 
Identification of Name and Religion,” the author reports that “[t]hough 
there is a certain measure of unawareness in respect of caste—or at any 
rate the exact identification of caste—there is no such ambiguity among 
housewives about the religion of their neighbours. If one knows one’s 


1 Census of India, 1931. This is the last year in which caste data were collected. 


However, it would take extraordinary fertility differentials to change the 1931 dis- 
tributions into anything resembling the proportions obtained in this sample. 
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neighbour at all, one knows his religion as well. . . . This suggests that 
housewives in our sample are more sensitive to, or more conscious of 
religion than of caste of neighbour” (pp. 255-56). This interpretation ` 
overlooks the fact that Indian names are, by and large, a dead giveaway 
to religion. (They are often a giveaway to caste as well, but because there 
are thousands of caste names and enormous regional variation in them, a 
much more sophisticated knowledge of names is required to be able to 
identify caste on that basis.) No one would imagine for a moment that 
Mrs. D’Souza could be a Hindu, or that Mrs. Iqbal is anything but a 
Muslim. Consequently, to know one’s neighbor’s name is virtually always 
to know his or her religion. Hence, knowledge of others’ religions can 
hardly be construed as an index of religion’s psychological salience. 

A more critical example of oversight, in light of the hypothesis, arises 
in the in-migrants section. Ironically enough, since this book is about 
in-migrants and neighborhoods, there is apparently no consideration in 
the in-migrant study of the types of neighborhoods in which the in-migrants 
live. It does not take a social scientist to discover that all of India’s big 
cities have sections in which people who are not native speakers of the 
-language of the region congregate. In these enclaves, shops stock a variety 
of items “imported” from their native area: special foodstuffs and cooking 
equipment, clothing, devotional articles, and other items that differ in style 
and quality in different areas of the country. Merchants speak the native 
language as well as the local language. In such a setting, the ability of the 
in-migrant to speak the official language of the city may be one of the least 
important contributions to his successful adjustment to life there. Yet, the 
question of how many respondents live in such “ethnic” enclaves is un- 
explored in this study. 

Indeed, the question of what constitutes adjustment itself seems in- 
adequately explored. While recognizing that “the word ‘adjustment’ is 
value laden [and therefore should] stand only for a positive orientation 
to Bombay on the part of the migrant” (p. 165; my italics), the author 
goes on to construct an “Index of Adjustment” (p. 166) that seems to 
have little validity even in those modest terms. The respondent’s level of 
adjustment to Bombay is determined by his answers to six questions. Four 
of those questions pertain to his job (relations with colleagues, relations 
with bosses, expectations regarding promotion, and present economic con- 
dition in Bombay), and two of those four have less to do with the 
respondent’s orientation toward anything than they do with a rational 
„appraisal of reality. Thus, a respondent who accurately perceives that he 
has little chance for promotion in his job, and who reports that because 
of a very low salary his present economic circumstances are difficult, has 
thereby lost two points out of six on the “Index of Adjustment.” If, in 
addition, he reports that he has little contact with his bosses, he is reduced 
to a score of three which, the author tells us, “indicates that the respondent 

. is in a mental zone between rejection or acceptance of Bombay” 
(p. 166). The connection between the index items and their interpretation 
seems tenuous. Indeed, the supposed findings of the in-migrant study—that 
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Tamil speakers are best adjusted to Bombay and Marathi speakers least-— | 
might more reasonably be interpreted as greater or lesser satisfaction with 
respondents’ work situations in Bombay. In sum, the author’s suggestion 
that “more studies would be needed first to establish the validity of our 
major finding that the local language group is less adjusted in metropolitan 
cities” (p. 288) seems well taken. 

Gore is, in addition to being the director of the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences, a Ph.D. from Columbia University, a former principal of 
the Delhi School of Social Work, and the chairman of the Indian Council 
of Social Science Research. His colleagues on the Committee of Direction 
for these studies (which includes D T. Lakdawala, I. P. Desai, and Y. B. 
Damle) are also noted scholars. One cannot help but wonder why two 
studies as limited as the ones reported in this book required the time and 
talents of so many capable social scientists for their execution, and why 
those individuals did not make better use of their’energies. 
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Kinship and Polity in Stateless Societies 


Jeffery M. Paige 
University of California, Berkeley 


A theory is proposed to account for the relationship between rules of 
descent and polity structure reported in recent research by Swanson 
(1968, 1969). Itis argued that polity structure in stateless societies is a 
consequence of the presence or absence of cohesive factions based on 
lineage or family. The formation of kin-based factions is dependent on 
a pattern of overlapping rather than cross-cutting ties of kinship. It is 
suggested that patterns of group allegiance have the same effects in 
both simple and complex societies. Overlapping patterns of allegiance 
create factionalism and conflict, and cross-cutting’ patterns lead to 
consensus and peace. A number of empirical consequences of this 
theory are tested, and a comparison is made with the predictions of 
Swanson’s original theory. 


The relationship between systems of kinship and forms of political organi- 
zation has been a central concern of much research on the politics of 
stateless societies (Fortes and Evans-Pritchard 1940; Middleton and Tait 
1958; Leach 1954; Eisenstadt 1955). In contrast to the differentiated 
organs for administration and social control found in the true state, the 
organization of kinship and the organization of the polity are closely 
integrated in stateless societies. At this level of political development, 
kinship roles frequently determine patterns of group interests and soli- 
darity and lines of political cleavage and conflict. Despite the importance 
of kinship in the politics of stateless societies, there has been little research 
which has conceptually distinguished the political system from the net- 
work of kinship in order to study the relationship between the two. For 
example, Sahlins (1967) has pointed out that Fortes and Evans-Pritchard’s 
discussion of the “segmentary” societies does not indicate whether the 
segmentation refers to kinship organization, political organization, or some 
combination of the two. Recently, however, Swanson (1968, 1969) re- 
ported results which seem both to conceptually distinguish kinship from 
political organization and to account for a number of empirical relation- 
ships between the two. Swanson divides the polities of stateless societies 
into two broad groups, distinguished by the degree to which the pursuit 
of special interests is considered a legitimate form of political action. 
While Swanson designates a number of subgroups within each of these 
two categories, his original results (1968) were expressed in terms of 
relationships between kinship organization and the two broad polity types. 
In order to simplify the. discussion, the first type of polity will be called 
“factional,” the second “communal.” 
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Factional polities permit or even encourage the pursuit of special inter- 
ests, frequently representing these interests at the highest levels of the 
polity. Communal polities do not regard the political expression of special 
interests as legitimate and do not permit such interests representation at 
any level of decision making. In factional systems, decisions can be reached 
through the open struggle of contending interests, but such interests must 
be denied or repressed to achieve consensus in communal systems. Fac- 
tional systems develop a rational political calculus in which coalitions form 
and re-form to reflect changing patterns of political resources and interests. 
Factional polities have some of the properties of a free market in eco- 
nomics, and whatever stability is achieved in such systems depends on an 
invisible hand of implicit political bargains. 

Communal polities achieve stability by avoiding open conflict and 
eliminating factionalism. The classic “segmentary” societies clearly have 

` factional polities, since ultimate sovereignty, insofar as it exists at all, 

depends on a loose confederation of kin-based interest groups which only 
- occasionally interrupt their sporadic feuding to pursue some common 
objective. At the other extreme are communal polities such as the Navaho 
or Zuni which suppress overt internal conflict and emphasize consensus 
and common objectives. 

Swanson’s definitions distinguish between polity and kinship so that 
the typology can be used to examine empirically the association between 
the two. Swanson found a strong relationship between his polity types and 
rules of descent in a sample of 74 societies drawn from Murdock’s (1957) 
“World Ethnographic Sample.” Patrilineal societies have factional polities, 
and matrilineal societies have communal polities. In an initial sample of 
40 horticultural societies equally divided between matrilineal and patri- 
lineal systems, Swanson (1968) found that 19 of 22 societies with com- 
munal polities were matrilineal and 17 of 18 factional societies were 
patrilineal. An independent coding of a subsample of these societies by 
graduate students ignorant of Swanson’s hypotheses resulted in a weaker 
but still significant correlation (Swanson 1969). In the same study, Swan- 
son (1969) also found a disproportionate number of factional polities in 
a supplementary sample of 15 pastoral patrilineal societies. The strong 
association between rule of descent and type of polity has important 
implications for earlier studies of stateless societies. Swanson points out 
that the society-wide age-grade studies by Eisenstadt (1955) may func- 
tion to offset centripetal forces in factional political systems. He then 
proceeds to demonstrate that age grades are most likely to occur in soci- 
eties with patrilineal rules of descent and, hence, according to his research, 
with factional political systems. Similarly, the conceptual distinction 
between kinship and polity reveals an important characteristic of the 
“segmentary” societies. I have found that all of the nine societies chosen 
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by Fortes and Evans-Pritchard (1940) and Middleton and Tait (1958) 
to define the segmentary type have patrilineal rules of descent and fac- 
tional polities. 

Swanson has evidently discovered an important empirical relationship 
between descent and political organization, but his theoretical explanation 
of this finding has a number of weaknesses. This paper proposes an alter- 
native theory and attempts to demonstrate that this theory rather than 
Swanson’s actually accounts for the observed correlation between descent 
and polity. In contrast to Swanson’s social psychological argument, the 
alternate theory is based on the political sociological ideas of interest 
group solidarity and cross-cutting allegiances. This theory not only ac- 
counts for the original findings but also generates a number of additional 
empirical propositions which have been tested against data presented in 
Murdock’s (1967) “Ethnographic Atlas” and in the appendices to Swan- 


son’s own articles. Most significantly, the theory leads to a critica ON 


vation which differentiates its predictions from those made by Ss? 
original theory. 





PARENTAGE AND POLITICS: THE SWANSON THEORY 


While most past research on stateless societies has assumed hat" Ze 
rules determine patterns of political organization, Swanson curiously 
reverses this direction of causality and argues that descent rules are con- 
sequences of polity type. He argues that rules of descent are symbolic 
representations of the society’s dominant principle of socialization. The 
socialization principles are said in turn to be functionally related to the 
type of polity. It is assumed that societies develop socialization techniques 
which mold personalities to fit the prevailing social structure. Factional 
societies which stress rational self-interest require socialization techniques 
emphasizing independence, initiative, and task orientation. This pattern 
of socialization is expressed by patrilineal descent, which symbolically 
asserts the primacy of male task orientation in the training of the young. 
Similarly, communal societies require socialization techniques stressing’ 
socioemotional skills. This style of socialization is symbolically represented 
by a matrilineal descent rule, which asserts the primacy of the traditional 
feminine socioemotional role. The fundamental function of descent rules 
is to represent the characteristic emotional style of parents of both sexes. 
Political organization leads to socialization techniques, which in turn 
lead to symbolic representations. The intervening variable, socialization 
techniques, is never measured directly, but is assumed. 

This theory of descent rules reduces them to disembodied representa- 
tions of a society’s general emotional style. The logic of the theory requires 
that descent rules and kinship ideology be clearly separated from rules 
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affecting kinship behavior. As a result, Swanson must argue that descent 
rules can be logically and empirically disassociated from other principles 
of kinship, particularly rules of residence (Swanson 1969, pp. 2-3). This 
assumption is contrary to the facts. D’Andrade (1966) demonstrated that 
descent and residence are closely associated in Murdock’s 1957 “World 
Ethnographic Sample” (the source of Swanson’s data). Of 181 patrilineal 
societies coded by Murdock, 177 are also patrilocal and none are either 
matrilocal or avunculocal. Forty-seven of 58 matrilineal societies are either 
matri- or avunculocal, and only nine are patrilocal. In fact, both Murdock 
(1949) and Driver and Massey (1957) present evidence which indicates 
that changes in rules of residence precede changes in rules of descent and 
argue that the direction of causality runs from residence to descent. While 
it may be plausible to argue that a rule of descent is a symbolic represen- 
tation of some kind, it is more difficult to make a similar argument about 
residence rules. Since rules of descent are closely related to such important 
social facts as where one lives, whom one marries, and with whom one 
exchanges gifts or aid, it seems unreasonable to reduce descent to a sym- 
bolic representation of a society’s collective consciousness. This is especially 
true in stateless societies where kin relations are likely to be the single 
most important element in social structure. - 

Thus, the assumptions of the Swanson theory contradict the well- 
known relationship between residence and descent, and the theory itself 
ignores the important effects of kinship ties on political behavior in state- 
less societies. The alternative theory proposed below recognizes both the 
close association between residence and descent and the behavioral con- 
sequences of kinship ties. In addition, the intervening variables in the 
alternative theory can be easily measured, while those in the Swanson 
model are vague and difficult to operationalize. The relative value of the 
two theories is, of course, an empirical question which requires a compara- 
tive evaluation of the predictions made by each. 


KIN-GROUP SOLIDARITY AND POLITICS: AN ALTERNATIVE THEORY 


The idea of cross-cutting or overlapping group ties has long been used 
to explain factionalism and conflict in the politics of industrialized soci- 
eties (Lazarsfeld, Berelson, and Gaudet 1944; Parsons 1954; Lipset and 
Rokkan 1967). Cross-cutting group ties occur when political actors owe 
allegiance to groups with conflicting special interests. The pattern of con- 
flicting loyalties in such a situation prevents the actors from expressing 
any single position and consequently reduces conflict and cleavage-between 
the groups themselves. Overlapping group ties occur when patterns of 
interest group allegiance reinforce one another and there are few ties 
of loyalty between groups. In such situations, political opponents share no 
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bonds of group loyalty, and factionalism and intense conflict are en- 
couraged. Thus, Rokkan (1968) argues that the difference in the intensity 
of linguistic conflict in Belgium and Switzerland is a result of overlapping 
class and linguistic ties in Belgium and cross-cutting class and linguistic 
ties in Switzerland. In Belgium, Flemish is the language of the lower classes 
while French is the traditional elite language. In Switzerland, both French 
and German are languages with strong international reputations, and both 
are spoken by upper- and lower-class groups. Similar arguments have been 
used to explain the lower participation rates of “cross-pressured” voters 
whose political loyalties are in conflict (Lazarsfeld et al. 1944), the sta- 
. bility of pluralist democracy (Parsons 1959), the persistence of divisive 
class and religious conflict in modern political systems (Lipset and Rokkan 
1967), and the polarization and extremist politics of socially isolated occu- 
pational groups (Kerr and Siegel 1954). 

In these analyses of developed societies, the presence or absence of 
factional conflict is explained in terms of overlapping or cross-cutting ties 
of religious, regional, racial, or occupational groupings. The same prin- 
ciples can easily be adapted to the politics of stateless societies. Kinship 
ties take the place of religious or occupational groupings, but the effects 
of conflicting allegiances remain the same. Gluckman (1965), for example, 
argued that the maintenance of political order in stateless societies depends 
on a network of cross-cutting kin ties. Men who are allied according to one 
kinship rule are opposed under another. It is clear, however, that some 
rules of kinship are considerably more likely to produce cross-cutting kin- 
ship ties than are others. In particular, Murphy (1957), Van Velzen and 
Van Wetering (1960), and Otterbein (1968) argued that matrilocal and 
patrilocal residence rules produce different patterns of group ties and, 
consequently, different patterns of political conflict. 

The basic theoretical analysis was developed by Murphy, who pointed 
out that a rule of matrilocal residence distributed consanguineally related 
males throughout the society, while patrilocal residence concentrated 
males in a single location. Since men are the most important political 
actors in stateless societies, matrilocal residence prevents males from form- 
ing localized kinship groupings. In a matrilocal society, a core group of 
females are married to a heterogeneous group of affinal males who are in 
essence strangers in their wives’ villages. The matrilocal rule creates a 
situation in’ which residence and descent rules are in direct conflict with 
one another, while in patrilocal societies the two principles reinforce each 
other. Thus, Murphy argued that patrilocal residence should unite con- 
sanguineally related males in a cohesive political faction. 

Van Velzen and Van Wetering refer to these groups as “fraternal 
interest groups,” although they are clearly not limited to brothers but 
extend to kinsmen of varying degrees of consanguinity and to ascending 
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and descending generations. Murphy argued that the existence of these 
fraternal interest groups in patrilocal societies leads directly to political 
conflict between them, and consequently patrilocal societies should be 
less peaceful than matrilocal societies. This proposition was tested both 
by Van Velzen and Van Wetering and by Otterbein and both found that 
matrilocal societies were more peaceful. Feuds, blood vengeance, and 
retaliation for infidelity were all more common in patrilocal societies, while 
in matrilocal societies aversion to bloodshed was a principal value and 
violence occurred only during intoxication. 

While these studies have been concerned with residence rather than 
descent, matrilineal and patrilineal descent rules should have similar effects 
on intergroup conflict. This is not simply a result of the empirical associ- 
ation between rules of residence and descent already noted, but is inherent 
in the logic of descent systems. Consider the admittedly rare case of a 
patrilocal society with a matrilineal rule of descent. The patrilocal rule 
of residence will cluster fathers and sons at the same location but they 
will not be members of the same lineage. Any given male will find that 
both his father and his son are members of lineages different from his 
own even though they are all grouped in the same location. This would 
seem to be an inherently unstable situation, since ties of affection, economic ` 
cooperation, and spatial proximity would all be in direct conflict with 
matrilineal kinship obligations. As Murdock (1949) argued, such situ- 
ations probably reflect a society in transition from matriliny to patriliny. 
Nevertheless, this example indicates that whatever the rule of residence, 
a matrilineal rule of descent will produce a conflicting pattern of allegiances 
for males and, consequently, inhibit political conflict and factionalism 
based on kinship. ` 

The pattern of conflicting loyalties generated by matrilineal descent 
rules has often been noted (Malinowski 1955; Murdock 1949; Schneider 
1961). It is a direct result of the fact that political authority in matrilineal 
societies, as in all stateless societies, remains in the hands of males while 
descent continues to be traced through females. In patrilineal societies, by 
contrast, both descent and political authority depend on males. This 
means that in matriliny, authority over a married woman and her children 
continues to be exercised by male representatives of her own lineage 
(usually her brother or maternal uncles). In patriliny a woman’s ties to 
her own lineage are weaker and her children are, of course, members of 
her husband’s lineage. In matriliny a man finds that his wife and children 
are controlled by males of another lineage, and therefore his loyalties to 
his own family and to his lineage are in direct conflict. In patriliny lines 
of authority in the family and the lineage overlap. The conflicting alle- 
giances formed by the bonds of marriage and consanguinity in matrilineal 
systems prevent the formation of fraternal interest groups based on lineage. 
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The reinforcing patterns of marital and lineage bonds in patriliny make 
the formation of such groups probable. Whatever the rule of residence, 
matrilineal descent would be associated with cross-cutting kin ties and 
little factionalism, while patrilineal descent would be associated with 
reinforcing ties and much factionalism. 

It is clear that patrilineal descent increases the probability that males 
of the same lineage will act as a cohesive political faction. This does not 
imply, however, that all factional polities are based on conflicts between 
organized lineage segments. There are numerous factional polities in which 
there is little organized decision making beyond the family unit itself. In 
some of the societies described by Swanson, factionalism amounts to little 
more than pronounced individualism on the part of adult males. Even 
though there are no organized coalitions based on lineage in these societies, 
patrilineal descent is still associated with political conflict based on self- 
interest and matrilineal descent is associated with political tranquillity 
and communal sentiments. The kin group solidarity argument can be 
easily extended to account for these cases by noting that the allegiance 
patterns produced by matrilineal and patrilineal systems have approxi- 
mately the same effect on family organization that they have on lineage 
group organization. The reinforcing patterns of lineage and familial au- 
thority in patriliny make it possible for any male-headed family unit to 
act as an independent faction unrestrained by ties to the wife’s lineage. 
In matriliny, independent political action by a family unit is inhibited 
by the authority of the wife’s maternal kinsmen. In the family unit, as in 
the organized lineage group, patrilineal descent creates reinforcing patterns 
of allegiance while matrilineal descent creates cross-cutting patterns. 
Schneider (1961) argues that these allegiance patterns create different 
patterns of segmentation in the two systems and generate different pat- 
terns of family organization. Since any adult male in a patriliny can exercise 
both family and lineage authority, he is the potential head of his own 
lineage. In a matriliny; on the other hand, he would have to obtain the. 
cooperation of a male from his wife’s lineage. Schneider points out that 
independent family units can therefore split off more easily in a patrilineal 
than in a matrilineal descent system. 

Similarly, matrilineal descent tends to inhibit the fission of independent 
units and fuse generations and collateral lines into large extended families. 
Authority in these large matrilineal family groups is divided between male 
members of the core lineage and in-marrying affinal males, while in patri- 
lineal families authority is exercised by a single male head. Thus, a core 
group of male family members has much greater freedom to pursue inde- 
pendent political goals in patrilineal than in matrilineal societies. The family ~ 
unit itself is more likely to form a faction in patriliny. This effect is in- 
creased by a distinct tendency for general polygyny to be more frequent in 
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patrilineal societies while sororal polygyny or monogamy is more common 
in matrilineal societies. Murdock (1949) and Gough (1961) have both 
noted these differences in matrilineal and patrilineal family structure, and 
both explain them by noting the authority problems created by polygyny in 
matriliny. Any given male must exercise authority over several wives 
whose primary allegiances are to their matrilineages and who must live 
with their own families of orientation if residence rules are to be observed. 

Sororal polygyny represents one solution to this problem, since it 
permits a man to observe residence rules by taking a second wife from his 
first wife’s family. Sororal polygyny in matrilineal societies obviously 
strengthens a man’s ties to his wives’ kin group and further limits his 
capacity for independent political action. A large nonsororal polygynous 
family in a patrilineal society, on the other hand, is an important political 
resource because of the solidarity and military potential of large numbers 
of sons united under the authority of a single adult male. In fact, Otterbein 
uses nonsororal polygyny as an alternate index of the presence of fraternal 
interest groups in a society. 

Polygyny affects the formation of interest groups at the level of the 
family rather than at the level of the community or lineage, but the fac- 
tional consequences of solidarity groups of kinsmen are the same in both 
cases. The polygynous patrilineal family unites a large group of kinsmen 
under the political authority of its senior male member. Neither the large 
matrilineal extended family nor the small monogamous family has the 
same potential for unified political action. The large matrilineal extended 
family is inhibited by the usual matrilineal conflict over authority, and 
the monogamous family is handicapped by these conflicts and by its rela- 
tively small number of sons. It is evident that the family unit in a patri- 
lineal society is much more likely to act as an independent political faction 
than is a family unit in a matrilineal society. Thus, even in a society in 
‘which lineage groups do not act as organized political interest groups, 
patrilineal descent generates factionalism through its effect on family 
structure. Matrilineal] descent rules establish cross-cutting kin ties that 
inhibit the formation of organized lineage groups and prevent family units 
from acting independently of one another. At any level of kinship patriliny 
creates reinforcing group ties and conflict while matriliny creates cross- 
cutting kin ties and peace. 

The application of this analysis to the organization of the polity in 
tribal societies is apparent. It requires only the additional assumption 
that societies which provide formal representation for special interests 
must have special interests which need representing. Thus, patrilineal 
descent creates political factions which find representation in a factional 
political structure, while matrilineal descent inhibits special interests and 
makes a communal polity possible. This conclusion brings the discussion 
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back to Swanson’s original findings that patrilineal descent correlates with 
factional polities and matrilineal descent correlates with comnaunal polities. 
For Swanson, however, the direction of causation is reversed. He sug- 
gested that rules of descent are a consequence of the forms of political 
organization. The kin group solidarity theory, on the contrary, suggests 
that the descent system is the cause, not the consequence, of polity type. 
The theory depends on the internal logic of descent systems and follows 
directly from the asymmetric patterns of authority and descent in the two 
systems. The descent rules generate distinct patterns of kia group alle- 
giance, and these allegiance patterns lead in turn to different forms of kin- 
ship organization. This intervening variable, unlike those in the original 
Swanson theory, can be easily measured. It should be possible, therefore, 
to demonstrate empirically that descent rules lead to different forms of 
kinship organization and that these forms of kinship organization have 
‘different political consequences. The propositions listed belcw summarize 
the forms of kinship and political organization associated with each rule 
of descent. , 

1. Fraternal interest groups based on members of the same lineage 
should be more common in patrilineal than in matrilineal societies. 

2. Even in societies without interest groups based on Lneage, patri- 
lineal descent should create fraternal interest groups based on family units. 
The polygynous extended family under the -control of a single male head 
should be more common in patrilineal societies. In matrilineal societies, 
small monogamous families with few sons, or large extended families with 
more than a single male authority, should be more common. 

3.: The kin groupings described under propositions 1 anc 2 should be 
significant political units in patrilineal but not in matrilineal societies. 

The first proposition indicates that the reinforcing ties of patriliny 
are more likely to produce cohesive groupings of kinsmen than are the 
cross-cutting group ties of matriliny. The presence of monolineage com- 
` munities can be considered one important index of the presenze of cohesive 
fraternal interest groups based on lineage. A monolineage community 
represents a core group of males in frequent communicaticn in a single 
localized political structure. As has already been noted, Otterbein and 
Van Velzen and Van Wetering argued that a localized grouping of males 
of the same lineage constitutes a fraternal interest group. The presence 
or absence of monolineage communities can be readily determined by 
employing the community organization code in Murdock’s “Ethnographic 
Atlas.” 

This procedure was followed by Aberle (1961), who used the 1957 
Murdock code for community organization to examine th2 relationship 
between rule of descent and the incidence of monolineage communities. 
Aberle’s evidence supports proposition 1. He found that monolineage 
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communities were considerably more common in patrilineal societies. Clan 
communities in which each local unit was essentially a single exogamous 
kin group or clan were especially common in patrilineal systems. Murdock 
revised the community organization code in the 1967 version of the atlas, 
making it somewhat more useful for studying the relationship between 
monolineage communities and descent rules. In the current code there 
seem to be three categories which do not include localized descent groups: 
(A) agamous communities: no localized clans or any marked tendency 
toward local endogamy or exogamy; (D) demes: local endogamy but no 
clan segmentation; and (E) exogamous communities: local exogamy with- . 
out the specific structure of clans. Category C, clan communities, is the 
same as in the code used by Aberle and is, of course, a lineage community. 
Code S, segmented communities, is used only in the 1967 codes and pre- 
sents a somewhat more complicated case. Murdock describes it as follows: 
“Segmented communities, i.e., those divided into barrios, wards, or hamlets; 
each of which is essentially a localized group, a clan or ramage, in the 
absence of any indication of local exogamy. Large extended families, 
indicated by E in Column: 14 (Family organization) are treated as clan 
barrios if they are integrated by a rule of ambilineal, matrilineal, or 
patrilineal descent.” 

The addition of societies with no local kin group beyond the extended 
family makes this code inadequate for present purposes. Since largé 
extended families are more common in matrilineal than in patrilineal 
societies, the inclusion of societies coded S because of the presence of 
extended families would confound the question of community and family 
organization and suppress the independent effect of descent on community 
organization. Thus, S societies have been considered lineage communities 
only if they were not coded S on a preemptive basis because they had 
extended families coded E in column 14. The same convention has been 
applied to Murdock’s final category T, segmented communities where 
local exogamy is also reported. 

Table 1 presents Swanson’s total sample of matrilineal and patrilineal 
societies classified according to the presence or absence of monolineage 
communities. All unilineal societies listed in either Swanson’s 1968 or 
1969 samples of horticultural and pastoral societies are included. Societies 
with monolineage communities are those coded C by Murdock and those 
S and T societies which do not have an E in column 14. Societies coded A, 
D, and E, and those S and T societies which do have an E in column 14 
are regarded as having no monolineage communities. The data in table 1 
indicate that the relationship reported by Aberle also appears in Swanson’s 
samples. Monolineage communities are found in only four of 22 matri- 
lineal societies but are present in 19 of 29 patrilineal societies. This index - 
of lineage-based fraternal interest groups demonstrates that such groups 
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TABLE 1 


MOoNoLINEAGE COMMUNITIES AND DESCENT IN HORTICULTURAL 
AND PASTORAL UNILINEAL SocIETIES IN Swanson’s 1968 
AND 1969 SAMPLES 




















DESCENT 
MONOLINEAGE STe a a a E ae ON 
COMMUNITIES Matrilineal Patrilineal 
Present ........... AEEA BY Sieben teens 4 19 
Absent- EEN TE 17 10 
Total 27 ad sher Neie na : 21 29 





Note.—x? == 10.59; P< .005: ġ =.45: no information, N = 2 (Lesa and Buduma). 


seldom occur in matriliny. There are, however, 10 patrilineal societies 
which also lack monolineage communities. The theory suggests that fra- 
ternal interest groups would still occur in these societies but that they 
would be based on family rather than lineage units. Proposition 2 out- 
lines the kinds of family ‘organization which would be most likely to 
create fraternal interest groups and indicates that these family types 
should be more common in patrilineal societies. The data in table 2 indi- 
cate the relationship between family organization and rule of descent for 
those sample societies which lack monolineage communities. The classifi- 
cation of family types is based on the family organization’ code in Mur- 
dock’s 1967 atlas. The principal dimensions of this code are lateral and 
generational extension and polygyny versus monogamy. Fraternal interest 
groups may be based either on extended families with a single male head 
or on large polygynous families; these two categories are combined in 
table 2. Two of Murdock’s family codes, F (small extended families) 
and G (stem families), consist of the family of procreation of only one 


TABLE 2 


FAMILY ORGANIZATION AND DESCENT IN HORTICULTURAL AND 
PASTORAL UNILINEAL SOCIETIES IN WHICH MONOLINEAGE 
CoMMUNITIES ARE ABSENT IN SWANSON’S 
1968 AND 1969 SAMPLES 

















DESCENT 
FAMILY ORGANIZATION Matrilineal Patrilineal 
Large extended .......csnuioeasnunresensarerens 8 3 
Small extended, polygynous ....... EE 2 6 
Nuclear, sororal polygynous `... 7 1 
Total vi siz nie claus Eeer 17 ' 10 





> Norex? small extended, polygynous vs. large extended and nuclear, sororal polygynous = 7.02: 
P<.01; @=.51. 
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individual in the senior generation but of one or more individuals in 
the next generation. These family types permit a male family head in the 
senior generation to control the political resources of the families in 
the junior generation and organize a fraternal interest group. Similarly, 
Murdock’s categories for general nonsororal polygyny (P and Q codes) 
include families which can form fraternal interest groups based on a large 
number of sons united under a single father. The small extended and 
polygynous group in table 2, therefore, includes all those family types 
likely to form political factions. The other two groupings in table 2 com- 
bine family types which do not easily form political factions. The large 
extended family category in table 2 corresponds to the code with the 
same name in Murdock. It should be noted that table 2 includes only 
those societies in which monolineage communities are reported to be absent. 
The large extended family category in table 2 therefore refers only to 
those large extended families which are not organized in localized lineages 
or clans. These large coalition families are more likely to have cross-cutting 
internal allegiance patterns than either the small extended or stem families, 
or those large extended families organized in localized lineages. Small 
monogamous families (codes M and N) and sororal polygyny (codes R 
and S) are combined in a residual category in table 2. Small monogamous 
families are too small to constitute effective factions, and sororal polygyny 
limits a family head’s freedom of action by strengthening his ties to his 
wives’ kin group. 

The data indicate that the small extended and polygynous families 
which are most likely to form fraternal interest groups are indeed more 
likely in patrilineal societies. Similarly, the family categories which are 
least likely to form such factions (both large extended and small monoga- 
mous or sororal polygynous families) are more common in matrilineal 
systems. Even if the monolineage community does not provide a base for 
political factionalism in a patriliny, the individual family unit itself is 
likely to constitute a faction. Neither community organization nor family 
structure leads to factionalism in matriliny. 

The data reported in tables 1 and 2 correspond to the pattern of results 
which might have been expected from the theory and from past research 
on descent and kinship organization. It is clear that descent rules create 
distinct patterns of kinship organization. The relationship between descent 
and polity type, however, depends on the political behavior of these kin- 
ship groupings. Proposition 3 suggests that cohesive kinship groupings 
should appear as important elements of the political structure in pat- 
rilineal but not in matrilineal societies. Table 3 indicates the relative 
importance of kinship groupings in the political organization of both patri- 
lineal and matrilineal societies in Swanson’s 1968 and 1969 samples. The 
appendices to Swanson’s original articles describe political subunits for 
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TABLE 3 


ORGANIZATION OF DECISION-MAKING SUBUNIT AND RULE OF DESCENT IN 
HORTICULTURAL AND PASTORAL UNILINEAL SOCIETIES IN SWANSON’S 
1968 AND 1969 SAMPLES 
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Matrilineal Patrilineal 





Kin-based Subunits Present 








Creek Atayal Kazak 

Mandan Aymara Lugbara 

Tuareg (Ahaggar) Bedouin (Rwala) Nuer 
Buduma Omaha 
Dinka Shawnee 
Fang Sherente 
Fox Tiv 
Fulani Tucuna 
Hottentot Winnebago 
Kalmuk (Baga Dorbed) Zulu 

! Kapauku 
N=3 N=21 


Kin-based Subunits Absent 





Apinaye Marshallese Araucanians, 
Arawak Navaho Azande 
Bemba New Ireland Malekulans 
Buka Pawnee Maricopa 
Bush Negroes Talamanca Mende 
Delaware Trobriand Nyoro 
Goajiro ; Truk Orokaiva 
Kongo , Yao Swazi ` 
Lamba Zuni Tikopia 
Lesa ‘ 

N=19 : N=9 





NoTE.— x" = 16.21; P< .001; ¢=.57. 


each of the sample societies and indicate the importance of kinship in the 
organization of these subunits. The data in table 3 are based on these 
descriptions. Kinship is considered the basis of a subunit if Swanson’s 
descriptions indicated that the decision-making unit was a kinship group 
such as a subtribe, clan, lineage, or extended family. Subunits in the 
remaining societies either were based on spatial divisions such as provinces, 
districts, hamlets, or villages or were absent altogether. The data in 
table 3 indicate a strong tendency for kin-based subunits to be found only 
in association with patrilineal descent systems, It is clear from these data 
that the kinds of kinship groupings associated with matriliny are not 
important units in the political system. The cohesive kinship groupings of 
patrilineal societies make it possible to build a polity based on kinship. 
Nine of the patrilineal societies do not base their polity structures on 
kinship, but this does not necessarily mean that factions based on kinship 
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cannot occur in these societies. The organization of formal units of: the 
polity represents a strong test of the ability to form factions. The formal 
recognition of a kinship faction in the political system proves that fac- 
tions are present, but the absence of such recognition does not prove they 
are absent. The overall pattern of results in table 3 indicates that the 
forces creating factionalism are frequently strong enough to lead to formal 
recognition of kinship factions in patrilineal societies while this is almost 
never the case in matrilineal societies. 

The data in tables 1, 2, and 3 provide strong support for the kinship 
solidarity theory. Matrilineal rules of descent lead to cross-cutting ties 
to lineage and family and therefore prevent the organization of fraternal 
interest groups based on either. Patrilineal descent creates reinforcing 
patterns of allegiance and leads to cohesive fraternal interest groups based 
on either lineage or family. As might be expected from these differences 
in kinship organization, patrilineal societies are more likely to use kinship 
groupings as a principle of formal political organization. The data support 
the theory that rules of descent determine the structure of the polity 
through their effect on kinship organization. 


COGNATIC DESCENT: PARENTAGE AND KIN GROUP SOLIDARITY 
THEORIES COMPARED 


Swanson’s initial paper on descent and polity considered unilineal descent 
‘only. In a later paper he attempted to extend the theory to account for 
what he called “bilaterality.” While Swanson uses this term throughout 
the paper, it is clear that he is following older usage in which bilateral and 
ambilineal descent were not distinguished and the term “bilateral” referred 
to both. In fact, his sample of “bilateral” societies includes instances 
of both bilateral and ambilineal descent, and his analysis is therefore of 
cognation, not bilaterality. This terminological confusion does not, how- 
ever, create any significant difficulties for Swanson’s theory, since he is 
interested only in the sex of the parent through which descent is reckoned 
and both bilateral and ambilineal systems trace descent through both 
sexes, Cognatic descent does, however, create other difficulties for the 
Swanson model. An initial coding of the types of polity in a sample of 
cognatic societies matched for region and economic base with the original 
unilineal descent sample yielded both factional and communal systems. 
While all cognatic societies trace descent through parents of both sexes, 
some obviously have one type of polity and some another. If descent is a 
symbolic representation of polity type, how could two different polity 
types lead to, the same symbolic representation? Swanson’s solution to 
this problem is to redefine several of the subcategories in the regime 
.coding system and to add additional variables, such as the presence of 
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a communal economy or a differentiated religion in an attempt to preserve 
the symbolic parentage theory. The analysis is ad hoc and eliminates the 
parsimonious distinction between societies which do and do not represent’ 
special interests. 

The kinship solidarity theory, by contrast, can be directly extended to 
account for the polity types of the cognatic societies: without redefining 
the polity categories or introducing any additional variables. The kinship 
solidarity theory can account for the fact that both factional and com- 
munal polities are found in cognatic. societies, because the logic of 
the theory depends on patterns of political allegiance rather than on the 
symbolic connotations of a given descent rule. In cognatic societies the 
pattern of political allegiance is determined principally by residence rules, 
so that more than one allegiance pattern is possible even if the rule of 
descent remains the same. 

Residence is an important determinant of patterns of political allegiance 
in both the bilateral and the ambilineal variants of cognatic descent. In 
bilateral descent, membership is traced through both maternal and paternal 
lines, so that any individual is related to both parents and both grand- 
parents. Kin ties gradually decrease in intensity as shared ancestry becomes 
more remote, but theoretically kinship ties could extend to an entire tribe. 
In practice, such ties are seldom of any great importance beyond a certain 
degree of consanguinity. The effective bilateral kindred is likely to be 
relatives living in close proximity. Rules of residence therefore assume 
great importance in determining kindred boundaries. These residence’ 
rules are considerably more variable than is the case in unilineal systems, 
and there are bilateral societies with both matrilocal and patrilocal resi- 
dence rules. As Murdock (1968) pointed out, these -unilocal variants of 
‘bilateral descent frequently closely resemble the corresponding unilineal 
systems. g : 

Since kinship ties decrease markedly in importance beyond the local 
residential group, the capacity to form cohesive political factions based on 
kinship depends more on residence rules than on the theoretical pattern 
of bilateral ties extending to all members of the society. Thus, a patri- 
local rule of residence will organize the males of a bilateral kindred in a 
common location, just as does a patrilocal rule in a patrilineal descent 
system. While the kinship cleavages between localized bilateral kindreds 
would not be as pronounced as they would be in a patriliny, a patrilocal 
bilateral society should approach the factional polities of the patriliny. 
Similarly, a matrilocal or avunculocal kindred should behave much as a 
matrilineal system. Males closely related by bilateral descent will be dis- 
persed at many different locations, and therefore their residence and kin 
group ties will be in direct conflict. A patrilocal rule of residence facilitates 
the organization of a fraternal interest group in a bilateral society by 
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bringing together a group of males with close ties of consanguinity. A 
matrilocal rule inhibits fraternal interest groups by separating them. 
Patrilocal residence in bilateral societies should produce factional polities, 
while matrilocal residence should create communal polities. 

Bilateral societies in which residence is neolocal present a somewhat 
more complicated case. Male relatives sharing close degrees of consan- 
guinity will be widely dispersed, making the organization of a fraternal 
interest group difficult. The wide, shallow kinship ties characteristic of all 
bilateral systems tend to minimize cleavage along kindred lines. It would 
be unlikely, therefore, for bilateral neolocal societies to produce much 
factionalism. The only rule of residence which would be expected to 
produce fraternal interest groups and factional polities in bilateral societies 
is patrilocality. None of the other rules permits ties of consanguinity and 
residence to overlap sufficiently to form an interest group. Factional polit- 
ical systems should be found in bilateral societies with patrilocal residence, 
and communal polities should be found in all other bilateral societies. 

The same general line of reasoning can be applied to ambilineal as well 
as bilateral cognatic systems. Both bilateral and ambilineal systems trace 
descent through both males and females, but the membership of an ambi- 
lineal descent group is restricted to the descendants of a single apical 
ancestor. As Goodenough (1955) pointed out, an ambilineal rule of descent 
produces overlapping group membership because an individual belongs to. 
as many groups as he has known ancestors. A rule of ambilineal descent 
cannot therefore form the basis for discrete lineage groups unless it is 
further restricted in some way. Both Goodenough (1955) and Murdock 
(1968) note that the effective ambilineal descent group or ramage includes 
only those descendants who reside in the same locality or possess certain 
rights to land. As was the case in bilateral systems, ties of kinship decrease 
markedly in importance beyond the immediate residential group, and con- 
sequently the capacity to form political factions should depend more on 
residence than on the overlapping theoretical patterns of ambilineal 
descent. Thus, predominantly patrilocal residence would unite ambilineally 
related males at a common location, and predominantly matrilocal residence 
would disperse them. Organized political factions should then be more 
common in ambilineal patrilocal systems than in ambilineal matrilocal sys- 
tems. Similarly, ambilocal or neolocal residence would tend to disperse am- 
bilineally related males, and the overlapping patterns of cognatic descent 
would inhibit factionalism just as they do in bilateral systems. Thus, the 
effect of residence on political organization should be the same in ambi- 
lineal as in bilateral societies—factional polities associated with patrilocal 
residence and communal polities associated with all other residence 
patterns. 

The predicted relationship between residence and polity type in cognatic 
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societies can be easily tested in Swanson’s sample. Swanson selected 22 
cognatic societies with the same economic base (horticultural or pastoral) 
as his earlier sample of unilineal societies. These societies are listed in 
table 4 by residence and polity type. The rule of residence was obtained 
from Murdock’s atlas (1967) and the polity type from the codes in Swan- 
son’s article (1969, table 4, pp. 38-39). Murdock uses the term “virilocal- 
ity” to describe patrilocal residence when the husband’s patrikin are not 
patrilineally organized; this code therefore includes instances of patrilocal 
residence in societies with cognatic descent. The polity categories in 
table 4 are based on the data presented in Swanson’s 1969 article but are 


TABLE 4 f 


, REGIME,* RESIDENCE, AND DESCENT GROUP ORGANIZATIONS IN HORTICULTURAL 
AND PASTORAL SOCIETIES WITH COGNATIC DESCENT IN SWANSON’S 1969 SAMPLE 








RESIDENCE 





Virilocal Other 


Factional Regime 


Havasupai (CH, Q) Iban (CH, K) 
Lapps (CH, K) 

Ngoni (LC, Q) 

Taino (F) 

Tonga (LC, R) 

Trumai (CH, Q) 

Ulawans (CH, R) 

Wapishana (CH, B) 


GES N=! 








Communal Regime 





Marquesans (Co,ł} K) Cagaba (Co,t B) 

Yaqui (Sonora) (Co,§ B) Cashinawa (Co,t B) 
Ifugao (Co,t K) 
Jivaro (Co, B) 
Jukun (SC, R) 
Nicobarese (Co, B) 
Penobscot (Co,} Bi 
Subanum (Co,f B) 
Tewa (Co, B) 
Tupinamba (Co, B) 





N=2 x . N=10 





Nore.—Exact P = .003; @ = .71; judged uncodable by Swanson, N = 1 (Natchez). 

* CH = commensal heteronomous; “LC = limited centralist; F = feudal; Co = commensal; SC = 
simple centralist. ` 

t R = ramages; Q = quasi lineages; K = kindred; B = bilateral, organized kin groups absent. 

+ Communal economy. 

$ Differentiated religion. 


grouped according to the original theoretical dichotomy in his 1968 article. 
In this earlier article, Swanson grouped what he called commensal and 
simple centralist regimes into a single category, designated “communal” 
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in table 4. Similarly, he grouped heteronomous, balanced, and limited 
centralist regimes in a single category, called “factional” in table 4. Feudal 
regimes were not discussed directly in the 1968 article, but in the 1969 
article they were grouped with limited centralist regimes in the theoretical 
section of the paper (1969, fig. 3, p. 16); in table 4, the single feudal 
regime is listed with the limited centralist regimes in the factional cate- 
gory. The second column in each cell of table 4 lists Swanson’s polity 
classification along with his coding of the presence or absence of a com- 
munal economy or a differentiated religion. The third column in each cell 
lists the form of cognatic kin group organization as coded by Murdock 
(1967). Bilateral societies with no organized kindreds are coded B, those 
with kindreds are coded K, and those with bilateral kin groups approach- 
ing the structure of lineages are coded Q (quasi lineages). Societies with 
ambilineal descent groups are coded R (ramages). The data in table 4 
clearly indicate that virilocal residence is strongly associated with fac- 
tional polities. The other forms of residence are clearly associated with 
communal polities. The overall dh coefficient for table 4 is .71, and Fisher’s 
exact test indicates that the results are statistically significant despite 
the small V (P = .003). 

Residence clearly plays a decisive role in determining the political 
structure of cognatic societies, as the kin group solidarity theory predicts. 
It is also interesting to note that there is an equally strong relationship 
between the presence of any kind of lineage organization, whether bilateral 
or ambilineal, and the presence of a factional polity. Factional polities are 
most likely to occur in societies which have ambilineal ramages or bilateral 
quasi lineages, while communal polities tend to occur in societies which 
either lack any form of kin group organization or have kindreds only 
` (ġ = .76). These two associations are not, of course, independent, since 
there is also a strong association between virilocal residence and the 
presence of quasi lineages or ramages (ġ = .71). Nevertheless, both rela- 
tionships are consistent with the kin group solidarity theory. Localized 
groups of males and cohesive lineage organizations are associated with 
factionalism in cognatic as well as unilineal societies. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The data on kinship, descent, residence, and political organization strongly 
support the predictions made by the kin group: solidarity theory. This 
theory suggests that the political principles governing the formation of 
polities in stateless societies are similar to those governing polity forma- 
tion in more complex societies. When patterns of group allegiance reinforce 
one another, cohesive interest groups will organize political factions, and 
the polity reflects their conflicting special interests. When cross-cutting 
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patterns of cleavage handicap independent political factions, the orga- 
nization of the polity will represent the will of the community as a whole. 
In stateless societies, where group ties are overwhelmingly based on kin- 
ship, the descent and residence rules establish cross-cutting or reinforcing 
patterns of group ties. These differences in group ties affect the formation 
of fraternal interest groups based on the same lineage or family, and the 
presence or absence of fraternal interest groups in turn determines the 
form of the polity. The association between rules of descent and the orga- 
nization of the polity is therefore a special case of a more general principle 
underlying patterns of group conflict and cleavage in all political systems. 
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Descent and Polity: The Meaning of 
Paige’s Findings 


Guy E. Swanson 
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Jeffery Paige is right on many points, but not on all, and not, I think, by 
reason of the data that appear in:the tables of his paper, “Kinship and 
Polity in Stateless Societies.” 

Paige argues that, in societies in which “group ties are overwhelmingly 
based on kinship,” descent and residence rules determine whether the 
polity will be “factional” or “communal.” He follows Schneider (1961) 
and Goodenough (1956) in noting that matrilineal descent brings together 
in a single family males from different kinship groups, thereby. making it 
more difficult for a man to support the interests of his own kinsmen in 
opposition to those of others. (As Nicholas [1965] and Schlegel [1972] 
show, this is a somewhat idealized view of matriliny.) Paige then observes 
that a patrilineal rule of descent keeps males from the same kinship group 
together, thereby making it easy for them to unite in pursuing their joint 
interests in opposition to the interests of others. It is in this way that a 
matrilineal rule promotes a communal polity, whereas patriliny promotes 
.factionalism. 

Tables 1 and 2 of Paige’s paper follow similar tabulations by Aberle 
(1961) and verify certain of the points just made. Table 1 shows that 
societies having a patrilineal rule of descent are more likely than matri- 
lineal societies to have local communities in which all males belong to the 
same kinship group—in Paige’s term, the same “lineage.” Table 2 shows 
that, among societies in which males in given communities belong to dif- 
ferent lineages, the societies having a patrilineal rule of descent are more 
likely than those having a matrilineal rule to have patrilineal polygynous 
families, a form of marriage that Paige believes can easily operate as an 
“interest group.” 

There seems little doubt that the associations found in tables 1 and 2 
are valid. We need, however, to understand that, in themselves, they 
simply verify that matrilineal and patrilineal patterns are as the ethnog- 
raphers have defined them. The results are therefore more a demonstration 
of construct validity than evidence for or against any theory about the 
relations in these societies between kinship and polity. 

Paige regards table 3 as more important for the theory he advances. 
He writes: “It is clear that descent rules create distinct patterns of kin- 
ship organization. The relationship between descent and polity type, how- 
ever, depends on the political behavior of these kinship groupings. Propo- 
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sition 3 suggested that cohesive kinship groups should appear as important 
elements of the political structure in patrilineal, but not in matrilineal 
societies.” The data in table 3 show a strong tendency for the politically 
important subunits in the patrilineal societies to be based upon kinship, 
whereas those found in matrilineal societies are not. 

Before we can interpret this table, we need to make some corrections. 
Paige sometimes strays from his own rules in classifying subunits as given 
in his sources (i.e., in Swanson 1968, 1969), and this tendency necessitates 
some reclassifications. Second, we must hold constant the scale of these 
societies. Matrilineal societies are, on the average, smaller and less com- 
plex than patrilineal societies. As a result, Paige’s findings may be due 
to the fact that matrilineal societies are less likely to have politically 
important subunits of any sort. In table 1 below, organizational scale is 
rated according to Murdock’s (1957, col. 15) code of political complexity. 
Societies are accounted relatively simple if Murdock finds no political 
organization beyond the local community. 

Table 1 shows that the trend in Paige’s table 3 occurs in societies 
whose political structure does not extend beyond the local community. 


TABLE 1 


POLITICAL COMPLEXITY, ORGANIZATION OF DECISION-MAKING SUBUNIT, AND RULE OF 
DESCENT IN HORTICULTURAL AND PASTORAL UNILINEAL SOCIETIES IN SWANSON’S 
1968 AND 1969 SAMPLES 





POLITICAL COMPLEXITY DESCENT 
AND 
POLITICALLY SIGNIFICANT SUBUNITS Matrilineal Patrilineal 

Simple: 

None Net es ENEE d E e quark eee 7 3 

Present—kin-based `... 1 10 

Present—not kin-based `... 1 1 
Complex: 

NOG E AN as ea year Se Rw RENE nes 1 1 

Present—kin-based ....... E EEN H 8 

Present—not kin-based `... 5 7 





Nore.—Simple—Murdock’s codes O, P, and A; complex—-Murdock’s codes M, L, and S. 


But it occurs because, at the level of political structure, matrilineal societies 
are unlikely to have any politically significant subunits at all, whereas 
patrilineal societies have such subunits, based upon kinship. (Paige seems 
` to assume that matrilinies are as likely as patrilinies to have subunits and 
that these will not be based on kinship.) . 

These results could perhaps be taken as partially supporting Paige’s 
approach: patrilineal societies are as he expects them to be. If, however, 
we turn, in the table, to the trend for complex societies, there seems no 
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support for Paige’s arguments. Almost all societies at this level of com- 
plexity have politically important subunits, and these units are about 
as likely to be based upon kinship in matrilineal as in patrilineal societies. 

This point brings us to table 4 in Paige’s paper. Here he makes and 
verifies an important proposal: in societies having a “‘cognatic” rule of 
descent, the degree to which the polity is factional or communal is related 
to the rule of residence. Most of these societies have a “virilocal” rule, 
and Paige compares virilocal societies with all others. He shows that there 
is a positive association between virilocality and factional politics. This 
demonstration is consistent with Paige’s theory, but not inconsistent with 
the ideas he criticizes. i 

Paige’s data leave the truth of his argument indeterminate. Are there 
other grounds for believing his argument is correct? It is at least in the 
spirit of Paige’s reasoning to say that, in the circumstances he has in 
mind, no. other account is possible. Imagine the appearance of a political 
structure within a population distributed across some territory. Imagine 
further that no behaving units except individuals and kinship groups 
antedate this event; hence, there are no other units that could generate 
this political structure or be parties to it. In these circumstances, the polity 
will express and embody characteristics of these parties and of their inter- 
relations. Because rules of residence and descent set important patterns 
of relations among kinship groups, those rules will be salient in determin- 
ing the character of a political system arising among such groups. 

This argument may well be correct, at least if we see it as describing 
part of what happens. There are, however, arguments and evidence to 
suggest that it does not tell the whole story. The arguments arise within 
a framework of ethnological explanation broader than the theory that 
either Paige or I have explicitly employed. I shall call it the “standard 
account.” ` 

The foundations of the standard account date at least from Tylor’s 
(1889) suggestion that variations in rules of descent spring from variations 
in rules of residence. Subsequent writers have linked other variables to 
this original pair until, as in the work of Murdock (1949) and Driver and 
Massey (1957, pp. 421-38), there developed an interpretation in which 
technological, environmental, and economic conditions are seen as powerful 
determinants of the rules governing a couple’s postmarital residence; 
residence is seen as one determinant of rules of descent; and descent is 
taken to be a determinant of kinship terminology. 

Given the scarcity of adequate historical reports, the standard account 
is based more on what has “felt right” to ethnologists than on evidence. As 
Driver and Massey make clear, the evidence concerning the actual sequence 
of changes in the value of these variables contains important exceptions 
to any given version of the standard account. They also demonstrate, how- 
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ever, that, in the primitive societies of North America, variables adjacent 
to one another in the sequence as given in the account are more highly 
correlated than are variables thought to be more distant. (The magnitude 
even of these highest correlations suggests considerable independence in 
the variables concerned. For example, Driver and Massey estimate [1957, 
p. 434] that the @ coefficient between rules of -residence and rules of 
descent is .27 for North American societies. Because the percentage of 
societies with a cognatic pattern of descent is much smaller in most parts 
of the world outside North America, the association between the forms of 
residence and of descent is higher for worldwide samples of simpler soci- 
eties: $ is .83 for the 407 societies tabulated by D’Andrade [1966, p. 187 
—duolineal societies omitted]; .82 for my own sample as described by 
Paige [Swanson 1969].) 

In most versions of the standard account, rules of residence and of 
descent symbolize main lineaments of a society’s structure as influenced 
by technological, environmental, and other external conditions. Thus, it 
has often been observed that societies having an economy based upon 
hunting and gathering, and operating on a terrain in which sources of 
food are scarce and are widely scattered, will consist of small kinship 
groups that spend most of the year ranging independently across this 
territory. In these circumstances, the rule of descent is likely to be cog- ` 
natic and the rule of residence virilocal. A variety of explanations have 
been offered to account for this association between technoenvironmental 
conditions and kinship, but all of them assume that there is, in these 
circumstances, a set of ecological relations (Hawley 1950) that make 
certain social arrangements improbable while encouraging others, for 
example, circumstances that make it impossible to have large concentra- 
tions of people or stable settlements while encouraging the placement 
of high value upon the abilities typical of adult males. All explanations of 
this sort go further, arguing that the kinship groups concerned are certain 
to be interdependent—for food, for prospective spouses for their children, 
for defense, and so on—and will therefore develop systematic interrelations. 
with one another: economic, political, religious. The form of these rela- 
tions is determined at least as much by the social ecology of the situation 
as by anything specific to patterns of kinship. Indeed, in many accounts, 
that ecological situation is described as acting upon rules of residence or 
descent through the broader economic and political relations. 

For a recent example of this sort of reasoning, and one that is imme- 
diately relevant for Paige’s theory, we can consider the research of Ember 
and Ember (1971; 1973, pp. 345-71). They find, in a worldwide sample 
of primitive societies, a strong positive association between a society’s 
having internal warfare (fighting among groups within the society) and 
its having a patrilocal rule of descent (ġ is .65). Note their interpretation: 
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“The one possible state for residence, when warfare is present and at 
least sometimes internal, is patrilocal. . . . If fighting occurs between 
neighboring communities, families would want to keep their fighters at 
home for protection” (Ember and Ember 1971, pp. 583~84). There are, 
however, societies that engage in purely external warfare and that also 
have a patrilocal rule of descent. Ember and Ember (1971, pp. 584-85) 
propose that the crucial consideration here is the extent to which sus- 
tenance activities can continue simultaneously with external wars. 


If subsistence work does not have to be done while the purely external 
warfare occurs, . . . males will . . . predominate in the division of labor 
and residence will therefore be patrilocal. If, however, work has to be 
done while the purely external warfare occurs, the normal patridominant 
division’ of labor will be disrupted such that the females will come to 
predominate (or at least contribute equally to subsistence), and the 
pattern of residence will change to matrilocal. This latter change will 
occur because, in the absence of local fighting . . . patrilineally related 
males do not have to be localized; that is, there would be no need to 
keep the men at home after marriage for protection. Thus, because the 
females support the kin group, they rather than the males would be kept at 
home after marriage. 


An adequate exploration of these proposals would require more depth and 
more detailed ethnographies than Ember and Ember had available, but 
the data they did have are consistent with their interpretations. 

Paige could rightly argue that much of their evidence is also consistent 
with his interpretation. He could say that the presence of internal warfare 
results from factional politics and that factional politics is made more 
likely in a simple society by a preexisting virilocal rule of residence. And 
someone working, like the Embers, from the perspective of the standard 
account might respond that the rule of residence is at best an incidental 
feature of the broad technoenvironmental situation dictating the distribu- 
tion of the population into separate and competing and, on occasion, 
warring units; the threat of warfare near home insures that the men 
vill be kept at home after marriage and that the rule of residence will 
be virilocal. 

I see no basis in any evidence presented thus far for concluding that 
either of these positions is correct or for excluding either as a possible 
part of an adequate account. A decision must rest upon further empirical 
study and upon studies of the actual development of rules of residence 
and descent in a series of societies. And studies of that sort may be impos- 
sible. There are very few historical accounts of changes in the kinship 
patterns of simpler peoples—apart from changes due to contacts with 
the West—-and it may be impossible to get more of them. 

My own proposals about the relations between polity and descent must 
be viewed in this same agnostic manner. I suggested that rules of descent 
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were shaped by, and symbolic of, some features of a society’s political 
structure. Research like the Embers’ encourages me to think that this 
suggestion may, in part, be true. Research like that of Paige makes me 
doubt that it is the whole story. Both the Embers’ and Paige’s lines of 
research suggest specific structural mechanisms linking polity and descent 
that I find at least as satisfying as the one I initially proposed—what Paige 
calls my “social psychological” explanation. And all of these consider- 
ations lead me to turn again to the interests that brought me initially to 
a study of descent. 

I had found in earlier research (Swanson 1967) that the kinds of polity 
that Paige calls “factional”—but not only these (Swanson 1971la, 19715) 
—were associated in Europe in the sixteenth century with a society’s 
adoption of Protestantism. The polities that he calls “communal” were 
associated with the retention of Catholicism. As I finished that study, 
I found myself turning again and again to a fact that had had no place 
in my interpretation of these relationships: the place of honor given in 
Catholicism to the Virgin, to her mother, to the Church as the bride of 
Christ and the mother of the faithful, and to the many women on the 
roll of saints; and, by contrast, to the absence of female figures among 
those held sacred by Protestants. I began to wonder whether the relative 
stress in Catholicism on female figures might entail a symbolization of 
the relations in communal polities between the social order as a kind of 
collective parent and groups and individuals as the “children” of that 
order: a relationship in these polities with a parent who places great 
importance upon the common interest and upon what Bales discusses as 
the social-emotional aspects of group life (Swanson 1967). Such a parent 
might, as Bales suggests, be signified by female symbols. I wondered 
whether, by contrast, the polities that Paige calls factional—and certain 
others, all associated with Protestantism—might place great importance 
upon the aspects of group life that Bales associates with task leadership. 
Building again upon a suggestion of Bales, a polity of this sort, were it to 
serve as a “parent,” might be signified by means of male symbols. All 
of this was highly speculative, so I searched for some new body of data 
in which one might look for relations between these types of polity and 
a stress upon male as against female symbols, especially data in which 
male or female symbols were used to formulate a system of parentage 
between individuals and the social order as a whole. Rules of descent in ` 
simpler societies seemed to provide what was wanted. What was more, 
the expected correlations then appeared. 

My assumptions about the structural links between polity and descent 
were like the Embers’. I thought that a society’s general political and 
economic systems were importantly shaped by its technoenvironmental 
situation and that these systems and this situation influenced the kind 
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of kinship patterns that might appear: fostering patterns and symbols of 
kinship that were communal, factional, or in between. Paige is right 
in saying that I did not attempt fully to spell out the structural connec- 
tions between polity and descent. But that seemed both premature and 
uneconomical for the studies he examines. The first step was to determine 
whether the associations I anticipated were actually to be found. Since 
they were, it became possible and worthwhile to do what Paige is doing 
and to approach the problem from other directions as well, including the 
one from which the Embers and I originally worked. 

I understood from the beginning that the absence of good historical 
accounts of the development of one rule of descent as against another 
meant that my interpretation, or any other, would have mainly a heuristic 
value. Paige argues that his interpretation has a superior heuristic value. 
An approach like the Embers’ places additional variables in contention 
for this honor. 

My own conclusion is that we cannot now decide. Until suitable evidence 
is at hand, it seems unjustified to reject any of the three approaches. 
Sociology is not all that rich in theories that, like these, have led to new 
and interesting observations. And we must all consider the very formula- 
tion of kinship rules on which our work has relied. There now is serious 
reason to believe that the very existence and meaning of these rules has 
been misconceived (Fox 1967; Needham 1971; Southwold 1971). 
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Durkheim’s Theory of Anomie : 


Stephen R. Marks 
University of Maine, Orono 


This paper traces Durkheim’s theory of anomie as it emerges and 
develops throughout his career. It is argued that the major develop- 
ment did not occur until after the publication of Suicide, notwith- 
standing Durkheim’s interpreters’ persistence in treating Suicide as 
the final statement of this theory. It is also shown how Durkheim 
remained most comfortable dealing with microsociological levels 
of analysis, and how his growing recognition’ of anomie as a macro- 
problem rendered it inherently insoluble as a problem, given his 
practical-humanistic orientation. In this’ connection, Durkheim’s 
shifting and uncertain remedial proposals—occupational, political, 
educational, and “creation and renewal”—are traced and critically 
analyzed on his own terms. 


INTRODUCTION 


The theme of this essay is the development of the theory of anomie 
throughout Durkheim’s published works and posthumously published 
lectures. Previous considerations of this theory have been limited to the 
last part of The Division of Labor and to Suicide, while the main line 

of development of the theory, which only appears later, has been virtually 
ignored. Moral Education, which contains Durkheim’s most sophisticated 
writing about anomie, is probably his least-known work. Its table of 
contents clearly announces Durkheim’s concern with some elements of 
morality, “the attachment to social groups” and “the spirit o? discipline.” 
These “elements” turn out to be nothing more or less than the opposites 
of the concepts of “egoism” and “anomie” as developed in Suicide. And, 
since Durkheim claimed that both discipline and attachment to social 
groups were rather scarce in his France, it should become evident that 
Moral Education is best seen as a continuation of Suicide. 

It is essential to recognize the kind of development that Durkheim’s 
work underwent—specifically, its programmatic character, which emerges 
in consequence of his discovery of anomie. Durkheim’s program is first 
found in Suicide, and it later ties together his political sociology, his 
educational sociology, and even his sociology of religion. Much of his 
work in all these areas may be seen as attempts to discover fruitful ways 


1] wish to thank T. Scott Miyakawa and John Mogey for their help with earlier 
phases of this work and Diane MacDonald and Fran Sirois for typing "be final manu- 
script. Parts of this article were taken from my unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
Boston University. 
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‘to engineer the crisis of anomie out of existence. It is this programmatic 
character that the present essay will endeavor to follow. 

Ironically, the concept of anomie that underlay the inception of 
Durkheim’s “program” is not the concept we find in the chapter on 
anomie in Suicide. It only emerges at the end of the book, where 
Durkheim abandons his intraassociational analysis of suicide and speaks 
of the “rising flood of voluntary deaths” as “accompanying the march 
of civilization” (1951, pp. 369, 368; my emphasis). The earlier, more 
popular concept of anomie does not mesh with Durkheim’s later works 
at all, and perhaps this is the reason for the widespread failure of scholars 
to appreciate the unifying thread that runs from Suicide through almost 
everything he did afterward. 

My analysis begins with the theory of anomie as it emerges in The 
Division of Labor. I then consider this theory in Durkheim’s succeeding 
works in the order they were published or presented as lectures. Through- 
out, I stay very close to the texts, since I intend this to be a reading of 
Durkheim as much as it is an interpretation. Then, too, much can be 
learned merely from the topical procedure of his works, particularly Pro- 
fessional Ethics and Civic Morals, and an appeal must therefore be 
made to his own order of inquiry. 


ANOMIE AND THE DIVISION OF LABOR 


It is late in The Division of Labor that we first encounter the concept 
of anomie. Earlier in that work, Durkheim concluded that modern life 
was revolving around occupational roles (see 1933, p. 190). The fact that 
these roles were becoming increasingly specialized was not particularly 
troublesome, because individuals who could no longer produce their entire 
subsistence were led to cooperate, and this interdependence would be a 
source of a higher, “organic” solidarity. 

Only at the very end of this abidingly optimistic work does Durkheim 
briefly consider some “abnormal forms” of the division of labor, which 
“normally” “produces social solidarity.” Where solidarity is not produced, 
“it is because the relations of the organs are not regulated, because they 
are in a state of anomy” (1933, p. 368). It is apparent that Durkheim 
is here calling attention to both a structural and a normative pathology. 
The latter is seen in his claim that “a body of rules” will normally 
come to regularize the relations of divided functions, and that the absence 
of these rules creates a Jack of harmony of such functions. The former, 
the structural problem, refers to a deficiency of social interaction that 
impedes these norms of exchange from spontaneously emerging. “Rela- 
tions, being rare, are not repeated enough to be determined; each time 
there ensues new groping” (1933, p. 369). “We can say, a priori, that the 
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state of anomy is impossible wherever solidary organs are sufficiently 
in contact or sufficiently prolonged” (1933, p. 368; my emphasis), As 
Alvin Gouldner points out (in Durkheim 1962, p. 25), Durkheim never 
sufficiently clarified this analytical distinction between the structural and 
normative poles of the “nomic” process. Sometimes he identified anomie 
with defects in one of these poles and sometimes with the other, de- 
pending on what phase captured his vision. In any case, it is clear that 
wherever only one of the two poles is singled out, the other is also im- 
plied. 

This unstated holistic form of analysis, this contextual union of both 
the structural and normative poles, is of enormous importance for under- 
standing Durkheim’s work and its peculiar line of development. Spe- 
cifically, it results in an early commitment to microsociological levels of 
analysis, as these best reveal the ongoing structural foundations of nor- 
mative culture without the need to abstract either pole from its holistic 
context. Thus, in the “abnormal forms” of The Division of Labor, in 
spite of his apparent concern with problems besetting all of industry, 
Durkheim’s actual focus is on microsocial processes, on deficiencies of 
social interaction. “For, normally,” he explains, the division of labor 
should require the individual to “keep himself in constant relations with 
neighboring functions,” and it presumes that he “does not lose sight of 
his collaborators, that he acts upon them, and reacts to them” (1933, 
p. 372; my emphasis). And even in the sciences, the reason given for the 
anomie is that “scattered over this wide surface, [scholars] have remained 
until the present too remote from one another to feel all the ties which 
unite them” (1933, p. 370). 

Nevertheless, Durkheim remains optimistic. He reassures us that the 
division of labor is anomic only “in exceptional and abnormal circum- 
stances” (1933, p. 372). And given his microsociological focus, he un- 
doubtedly feels that the problem can be solved internally, in each of 
the occupational collectivities in which the social relations are anomic. 


ANOMIE AND SUICIDE 


When the theory of anomie is elaborated in the middle of Suicide, it is 
still in most respects a microsociological theory. Inactive or disrupted 
group life is seen to create unregulated individuals with “insatiable ap- 
petites” and “fevered imaginations” (1951, p. 256). In characterizing 
“domestic anomie,” Durkheim gets right down to microsociological de- 
tail, discussing the crises of widowhood and divorce and their debilitating 
effects on the individual. And “economic anomie” (the “freeing [of] 
industrial relations from all regulation”) (1951, p. 254) is also seen 
microsociologically. As in The Division of Labor, anomie is still the result 
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of some group inactivity within a specific category of social organization 
(in this case the occupational role). This treatment of economic anomie 
is reaffirmed early in Professional Ethics, where it is clear that differential 
occupational membership is responsible for the presence or absence of 
anomie. The priest, soldier, lawyer, magistrate—none of these are plagued 
aby the anomic situation, while those involved in trade and industrial 
occupations are (1958, pp. 29-30). 

So far, Suicide has posed no new problems for the analysis of anomie. 
But once we turn to the other sections of the chapter on anomie, to the 
two chapters on egoistic suicide and particularly to the final chapter, 
the difficulties of analysis become staggering. Indeed, it is only by. the 
careful hindsight of Durkheim’s later works that Suicide can be rescued 
from the hopeless confusion it still seems to generate. 

Let us start with egoistic suicide. First, recall the central idea that the 
greater the integration of the religious, familial, and political groups to 
which an individual belongs, the greater is his-immunity to suicide. This 
is because “when society is strongly integrated, it holds individuals under 

_its control . . . and thus forbids them to dispose wilfully of themselves” 
(1951, p. 209). And what is the nature of this “control”? “There is, in 
short, in a cohesive and animated society a constant interchange of ideas 
and feelings . . . , something like a mutual moral support, which instead 
of throwing the individual on his own resources, leads him to share in 
the collective energy and supports his own when exhausted” (1951, p. 
210; my emphasis). 

With egoism, we are clearly back to the same structural deficiency 
that Durkheim had first uncovered in the anomic division of labor. But 
if both egoism and economic anomie share a common deficiency of 
regular social relationships within specific group contexts, what is it that 
distinguishes them? Durkheim’s answer: “Both spring from society’s 
insufficient presence in individuals. But the sphere of its absence is 
not the same in both cases. In egoistic suicide it is deficient in truly 
collective activity” whereas anomie “results from man’s activity’s [sic] 
lacking regulation and his consequent sufferings” (1951, p. 258; my 
emphasis). In my terms, egoism is a structural pathology, anomie a nor- 
mative one. Apparently, you can have one malady without the other, in 
spite of Durkheim’s microsociological tendency to see both poles em- 
bedded in a single holistic context. He even claims that egoism and 
anomie afflict different occupational statuses. Intellectual types think 
too much and thus withdraw from social interaction, whereas business 
types lack the rules and regulations that would serve to moderate their 
hunger for gain. But this attempt to separate the structural and the 
normative poles remains utterly unconvincing. In claiming that Prot- 
estants are more prone to egoistic suicide than Catholics, for example, he 
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winds up comparing not only their respective styles of social interaction, 
but also the normative differences given by their theologies. Protestantism 
requires the, individual to exercise freedom of inquiry concerning his 
salvation. And in economic anomie, it is not simply that the producer is 
unregulated but that he no longer has direct interaction with his con- 
sumers (1933, pp. 369-70). In short, the harder Durkheim tries to sepa- 
rate out the structural pole from its holistic context with the normative, 
the more certain we can expect the normative pole to sneak its way back 
into the analysis, and vice-versa. Small wonder that egoism and anomie 
“have a peculiar affinity for one another” and that “it is almost inevitable 
that the egoist should have some tendency to non-regulation; for, since 
he is detached from society, it has not sufficient hold upon him to reg- 
ulate him” (1951, p. 288). Nor is it surprising that the famous solution 
he advances at the end of Suicidé for the problem of anomie—the oc- 
cupational corporations—is proposed at the outset as a remedy for egoism. 

Durkheim’ did not long retain the microsociological conception of 
anomie. After the very beginning of Professional Ethics (1898, the year | 
after the publication of Suicide) it drops out of his work entirely, only 
once reappearing in the preface to the second edition of The Division of 
Labor (1902), which seems to be just a slight revision of the first lectures 
in Professional Ethics. With hindsight, it seems apparent that Durkheim 
was becoming increasingly preoccupied with the concrete conditions of 
his own society. His attention was thus drawn to macrosocial sources of 
anomie even in Suicide, and there was little danger of confounding this ` 
concept with the concept of egoism. Furthermore, the remedy for the 
macrosociological problem of anomie would have to be much different 
than that for the egoism of specific group contexts, as we shall see. 

Durkheim first introduces the macrosociological concept of anomie 
after discussing how each stratum of society sets normative boundaries 
for the upper and lower limits of aspiration of its members. Anomie is. 
the situation in which these normative boundaries are thrown awry: ` 
` “When society is disturbed by some painful crisis or by beneficent but 
abrupt transitions, it is momentarily incapable of exercising this [regu- 
lating] influence” (1951, p. 252). In periods of “abrupt growth of power 
and wealth,” for example, “the limits are unknown between the possible 
and the impossible, what is just and what is unjust, legitimate claims 
and hopes and those which are immoderate” (1951, p. 253). At this 
point, Durkheim regards this instance of anomie as “temporary”; it 
merely occurs “in intermittent spurts and acute crisis” (1951, p. 254). 
He then hurries on to the above-documented concept of “economic 
anomie,” which “is actually in a chronic state” (1951, p. 254). 

What is the important difference between these two conceptions? 
In the situation of economic anomie, the problem is specific to the oc- 
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cupational world and, further, specific only to those involved in trade and 
industry. In the “crisis or transition” concept of anomie, however, Durk- 
heim has moved to a macrosociological level of generality, for now it is 
mere membership in society that is responsible for the difficulty. Anomie 
here cuts across ali specific roles; it is a societal problem, not one oc- 
curring because of structural deficiencies at the level of specific groups. 
In the important “Practical Consequences” conclusion of Suicide, the 
discussion of anomie is so far removed from the microsociological con- 
ception that I believe the two sections of the book were written at much 
different times.? Indeed, without any warning, the macrosociological con- 
ception of anomie has been shed of its “temporary crisis” status and is 
now made into a permanent condition of society. Hence, Durkheim’s 
famous pronouncement: “The entire morality of progress and perfection 
‘is thus inseparable from a certain amount of anomie” (1951, p. 364). 
There is no longer any mention of what suicide rates mean with respect 
to specific associations, whether familial, religious or political. And the 
_ rates are now simply totaled for whole societies and compared with 
earlier totals for each society without any intrasocietal differentiations: 
“Actually, in less than fifty years, [the suicide rates] have tripled, qua- 
drupled, and even quintupled, depending on the country. .. . Our social 
organization, then, must have changed profoundly in the course of this 
century to have been able to cause such a growth in the suicide-rate. 
So grave and rapid an alteration as this must be morbid; for a society 
cannot change its structure so suddenly” (1951, pp. 368-69). 


NOMOS AND ANOMIE: THE OCCUPATIONAL SOLUTION 


Let us now see what impact this emerging macrosociological view had 
on his thinking about how to remedy egoism and anomie, seen as social 
problems. At the end of Suicide, Durkheim proposed the occupational 
corporations as a remedy for egoism, and he added that they would also 
eliminate anomie. But egoism was a fundamentally microsocial problem. 
Once anomie is seen to cut across all specific groups, then any remedy 
would have to do likewise. Thus, for example, he rules out any marital 
remedy once he discovers that “the suicides of married persons are grow- 
ing as well as those of the unmarried” (1951, p. 405; my emphasis), and 
that “the aggravation appearing in the course of the century is therefore 
independent of marital status” (1951, p. 377; Durkheim’s emphasis). 

Seen from this light, it becomes readily apparent that in Swicide the 
remedy offered is only for egoism and anomie considered as microprob- 
lems, and at this level the problems of social engineering were not found 


2 This is a distinct possibility, since eight years elapsed between Durkheim’s first course 
in suicide (1889) and the publication of the book (1897). 
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to be particularly vexing. The would-be corporations were the perfect 
embodiment of Durkheim’s microsociological commitment, and we can 
well appreciate the haste that drove him to formulate in such painstaking 
detail the intricacies of a social proposal that he was to all but totally 
eclipse a short time later. In one of his most critical assaults on the 
Utilitarian Individualists,; he had said that interests can only “give rise 
to transient relations and passing associations” (1933, pp. 203-4), but 
now his discovery of economic anomie showed that these unlikely “tran- 
sient relations” were relatively commonplace, at least in the business 
world and in the specialized divisions of knowledge. This had to be a 
source of some embarrassment, for now his theoretical advances were 
vitiated by the facts: the rule of individual interests was not supposed to 
be possible; yet here it was, at least in part. That being the case, the 
best that he could do was to criticize the Utilitarians for turning their 
empirical description into a putative social good. Armed with suicide 
statistics, he would claim that the moral condition of society was patho- 
logical, that it was the duty of thinking persons to engineer it back on 
its proper course. “The only remedy for the ill [of egoism],” he con- 
cludes, “is to restore enough consistency to social groups for them to ob- 
tain a firmer grip on the individual” (1951, p. 373). No measure would 
itself provide a moral integration, for he was convinced that normative 
commitments can only be spontaneous outgrowths of repetitive social 
interactional situations, of their structural underpinnings (1958, p. 31). 
“A system of ethics is not to be improvised. It is the task of the very 
group to which they are to apply. When they fail, it is because the co- 
hesion of the group is at fault, because as a group its existence is too 
shadowy” (1958, p. 13). 

Durkheim had already documented this nomic process in his early 
works, and a brief digression will be useful here to suggest his typical 
line of thinking. For example, in The Division of Labor he discusses how 
crime threatens the collectivity because it challenges those sentiments that 
are held most dear by its members. Any contrary sentiment cannot “rear 
its head with impunity. . . . We inveigh against it, we work against it, 
we will do something to it, and the sentiments so evolved cannot fail 
to translate themselves into actions” (1933, p. 98). The collectivity must 
in some way retaliate, and the process is lucidly described: 


Crime brings together upright consciences and concentrates them. We 
have only to notice what happens, particularly in a small town, when 
some moral scandal has just been committed. They stop each other 
on the street, they visit each other, they seek to come together to talk 
of the event and to wax indignant in common... . If the offense is 
serious, the whole group attacked masses itself in the face of the danger 
and unites, so to speak, in itself. They no longer are content with 
exchanging impressions when they find the occasion, of approaching 
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each other here or there according to chance or the convenience of meet- 
ing, but the agitation which has gradually gained ground violently pushes 
all. those who are alike towards one another and unites them in the 
same place. This material contraction of the aggregate, while making 
the mutual penetration of spirits more intimate, also makes all group- 
movements easier. [1933, pp. 102-31 


This brilliant portrayal of the structural side of a nomic process also 
has its normative counterpart, for it is clear that the mobilization just 
described results in a reaffirmation of the moral sentiments infracted by 
the crime. “We can thus say without paradox that punishment is above 
all designed to act upon upright people, for, since it serves to heal the 
wounds made upon collective sentiments, it can fill this role only where 
these sentiments exist, and commensurately with their vivacity” (1933, 
pp. 108-9). 

Durkheim’s theory of crime and punishment was perhaps the spark 
for much of his theorizing about the nomic process viewed microsocio- 
logically, All that was needed was the further recognition that collective 
mobilization may occur for many reasons in addition to the single stimu- 
lus of crime. Indeed, the simple fact of people meeting people and’ com- 
municating is thought to be generative of ideational, normative, or emo- 
tional products for the interacting collectivity: “If anyone expresses 
before we do an idea which we have already thought of, the representa- 
tion that we gain from it contributes to our own idea, superimposes itself, 
confounds itself with it, communicates to it whatever vitality it has. 
From this fusion grows a new idea which absorbs its predecessors and 
which, accordingly, is more vivid than each of those’ taken separately” 
(1933, p. 99; 1958, p. 105; 1961, pp. 61-62). 

In summary, Durkheim had already illustrated the two sides of the 
nomic process as early as The Division of Labor, first positively, as in the 
examples just cited, and then negatively, in his account of the anomic 
division of labor at the end of the book. In The Rules of Sociological 
' Method he elevates these insights into a sociological law: “The first 
origins of all social processes of any importance should bé sought in 
the internal constitution of the social group” (1938, p. 113; Durkheim’s. 
emphasis). He then elaborates this concept of “the internal constitution” 
by focusing on the group’s “dynamic density,” which he defines as “the 
number of individuals who are actually having not only commercial but 
also social relations, i.e., who not only exchange services or compete with 
one another but also live a common life” (1938, p. 114). 

Nomos, then, must always have some microsocial nexus, whatever the 
3 In part of my unpublished Ph.D, dissertation, “Society, Anomie, and Social Change: 
An Interpretation of Emile Durkheim’s Sociology” (1971), I have attempted to codify 


Durkheim’s ideas about the different possible results of social interaction and their 
specific determinants (see chap. 3). 
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larger forces coming to bear on a given group’s dynamics. Such was the 
background that Durkheim brought with him to suggest a remedy for 
anomie. Focusing principally on economic anomie, he found his solution 
in reestablishing the medieval occupational corporations along modern 
lines.4 He referred to this proliferation of corporations as an “occupational 
decentralization” that would “produce a greater concentration of social 
energies” (1951, pp. 389-90). And each occupational center would gener- 
ate its own emergent morality: 


Within any political society, we get a number of. individuals who share 
the same ideas and interests, sentiments and occupations, in which the 
rest of the population have no part... . They feel a mutual attraction, 
they seek out one another, . .. and form compacts. . . . Once the group 
is formed, nothing can hinder an appropriate moral life from evolving, a 
life that will carry the mark of the special conditions that brought it 
into being. [1958, pp. 23-24] 


THE BREAKDOWN OF THE OCCUPATIONAL SOLUTION 


As a solution for economic anomie, this occupational remedy can hardly 
be faulted, at least in theory, but it left certain macrosociological dif- 
‘ficulties untouched, problems that seem to transcend the individual vis- 
a-vis his occupational role. In Suicide, Durkheim warned “that the rising 
tide of suicide originates in a pathological state just now accompanying 
the march of civilization” (1951, p. 368), But civilization is one thing 
and specific groups are quite another. Presumably, if the suicide rates of 
married people were rising just as quickly as those of the unmarried, then 
perhaps the suicides of those in professional occupations were rising 
just as rapidly as those in trade and industry. And if this were the 
case, then the occupational corporations might have little effect on this 
“pathological state . . . accompanying the march of civilization.” Durk- 
heim himself had claimed in The Division of Labor that “the occupa- 
tional mind can only have influence on occupational life... . As these 
rules have their roots only in a small number of consciences, and leave 
society in its entirety indifferent, they have less authority by conse- 
quence of this lesser universality” (1933, pp. 302-3). In brief, social re- 
lations might be rid of their anomie within each corporation, but this is 
to say little about how persons confront others outside the context of 
their occupational roles. 

Seen from this light, we can better understand why Durkheim began 
to speak repeatedly of the need for “societies to become conscious of 
themselves” following the publication of Suicide He was thinking of 


4 Durkheim's suggestions about the duties of these corporations may be found in (1958, 
pp. 37-40, 217-18; 1933, pp. 25-27; 1951, pp. 380, 389-90). 
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the “nomic” process again, only this time on a grand scale. He was 
seeking some norms and sentiments that might be shared bau everyone 
in society, not just by those in occupational or other specific groups. And 
yet we have seen that his earlier microsociological leanings had com- 
mitted him to relating all norms to their structural underpinnings. How 
was it possible to accomplish this for societal norms and values? What 
structural counterpart could possibly give rise to a distinctively societal 
culture? This was the truly bold problem that Durkheim had now set 
for himself. ' 

Two alternatives logically suggested themselves as solutions to this 
problem. The first was that everyone in a society may somehow interact 
with everyone else. Unfortunately, “[the mass] has no unity, is not 
gathered within one enclosure, and its attention cannot be applied at 
the same moment to the same object” (1958, p. 92). The second seemed 
to be the only solution, and this was to look for “gatekeepers” to the 
society—persons or'associations whose members were recruited from the 
society at large and served a function of mediating and articulating 
“society.” It would be possible, at least in theory, for everyone in the 
society to receive information from these gatekeepers and relay feedback 
in various ways. The result would still be an emergent societal “nomos,” 
only obtained through means of social interactions that were indirect. 

In Professional Ethics and Moral Education, Durkheim attempted two 
different “gatekeeper” solutions to anomie, now seen as a macroproblem. 
The first one, the political solution, required certain refinements in his 
conceptual scheme. In the middle of Suicide, the state as a membership 
group was seen on the same level as membership in a family, religion, 
or occupational group. It is simply one of an individual’s “various social 
environments” (1951, p. 151), and Durkheim’s study of suicide rates 
led him to see its similarity to other associations rather than its dif- 
ferences: “Whereas these different societies [domestic, religious, and 
political] have a moderating influence upon suicide, this is due not to 
special characteristics of each but to a characteristic common to all... . 
They are all strongly integrated social groups” (1951, pp. 208-9, 378). At 
the end of Suicide when Durkheim sought a remedy for egoism and 
anomie, he hastily rejected “political society,” because “in ordinary times 
it is overshadowed, barely perceptible, and even wholly eclipsed. Such 
unusual circumstances as a great national or political crisis are necessary 
for it to assume primary importance. . . . No such intermittent influence 
as this can regularly restrain the suicidal tendency” (1951, p. 374). 

It was not until Durkheim was able to see the differences between the 
intrasocietal associations discussed in Suicide that he was able to achieve 
new clarity on the problem of anomie. This development occurs partially 
in Professional Ethics and is then completed in Moral Education, and 
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it consisted in the recognition that the different realms of social group 
membership—family, occupation, religion, nation, humanity—involve dif- 
ferent levels of societal inclusiveness: “We might say that the moral 
forces come to have a hierarchic order according to their degree of gen- 
erality or diffusion” (1958, pp. 72-73; see also p. 42). “The evidence 
suggests that familial goals are and should be subordinated to national 
objectives, if for no other reason than that the nation is a social group 
at a higher level” (1961, pp. 74 ff.). l 


THE POLITICAL SOLUTION TO ANOMIE 


This refinement of Durkheim’s conceptual scheme gave new life to his 
macrosociological interests. Whatever similarity the state had to other 
associations, it had one unique feature that captured his attention: while 
the different members of a society can support many families, many 
educational associations, many corporations, many churches, they all 
seem to belong to the same state. Perhaps, then, the state held the key 
to a remedy for anomie. Under the umbrella of the citizen role, everyone 
stood in the same relationship to everyone else in the entire society, 
despite their occupational and other differences. 

Here, then, was the normative side of a macrolevel “nomic” process. 
“Civic morality,’ as Durkheim called it, had a binding influence on 
people which cut across and transcended all specific group memberships 
at the microlevel of social organization. Now what can be said of the 
structural side of this societal “nomos”? Clearly, each citizen does not 
interact with every other citizen to give rise to civic DES How, then, 
does it come about and evolve? 

At ‘this juncture, Durkheim introduces the first of what I call his two. 
“gatekeeper” solutions to anomie. Unlike the average citizen, the various 
government leaders and members of the national deliberative assembly 
can all interact with one another. And they, in turn, may stand in a par- 
ticular social relation with the mass of the people. Durkheim’s political 
sociology thus entailed two questions: first, what “nomic” process occurs 
within the higher reaches of the state, and second, what kind of nomic 
process connects the members of the central government with the people? 

The first question was easy enough. Everything Durkheim had learned 
about the nomic process in microsociological contexts was perfectly ap- 
plicable, because here was just another such context. Deliberative as- 
semblies "are the means by which societies can give considered thought 
to themselves, and therefore they become the instrument of the almost 
continuous changes that present-day conditions of collective existence 
demand” (1958, p. 90). We find here one of Durkheim’s most significant 
statements about an emergent societal “nomos” in complex societies: 
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All these deliberations, all these discussions, all this enquiry by statistics, 
all this administrative information put at the disposal of government coun- 
cils, and which go on increasing in volume—all these are the starting 
point of a new mental life. Thus, material is collected which is not avail- 
able to the mass of the people and it undergoes a process of elaboration 
of which this mass is not capable. . . . Is it not inevitable that something 
new must emerge from all this activity? [1958, p. 92] 

As for the second problem, the nature of the nomic process between 
state and society, it was necessary to carefully distinguish these two com- 
ponents of the macrolevel of social organization before attempting to 
relate them. But in trying to elaborate “society,” Durkheim was now 
lacking the structural underpinnings that had proved so invaluable in 
dealing with microlevel processes. Thus, he tended to focus on the nor- 
mative or “consciousness” side of society. He wrote of societal culture as 
if it had simply existed indefinitely, as if no specific collective action had 
anything to do with either creating or perpetuating it. Sounding much 
like William Graham Sumner discussing “folkways,” he spoke of an 
“obscure collective consciousness” that consisted of “social sentiments 
and social states of mind,” of “representations that are spread through- 
out all societies—myths, religious or moral legends, and so on” (1958, p. 
50). He also spoke of these sentiments as “collective preconceptions we 
are subject to from childhood” and as “currents of public opinion.” 
“There is something spontaneous, automatic, something unconsidered 
about this whole form of life.” It is “diffused”; it “stays in the half-light 
of the subconscious” (1958, p. 79). As for the other type of societal 
consciousness—that arising from the governmental machinery of the 
state—it is “localized in a specific organ” rather than being diffused 
throughout the entire society, and its “representations are distinguished 
from the other collective representations by their higher degree of con- 
sciousness and reflection” (1958, p. 50; see also pp. 79-80). 

Durkheim is certain that the changes that complex society needs in 
order to rid itself of its anomie cannot arise from the obscure, diffused 
societal consciousness: “When collective ideas or sentiments are obscure 
or unconscious, when they are scattered piecemeal throughout the society, 
they resist any change. They elude any action because they elude con- 
sciousness” (1958, p. 87). And this was tantamount to saying that no 
structural foundation of this “obscure” societal consciousness could con- 
ceivably be located. 

Thus, the central government had the crucial role to play in gen- 
erating civic morality. But how does the nomic process in the deliberative 
assembly have anything to do with the mass of the people?—for, as 
Durkheim says, the “obscure” collective consciousness “goes beyond the 
State at every point. ... There is at all times a vast number of social 
sentiments and social states of mind of all kinds, of which the State hears 
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only a faint echo” (1958, p. 50). The diffuse societal consciousness and 
the state’s societal consciousness remain independently in process. What, 
then, is the character of their ongoing relationship? 


DEMOCRACY AS SOCIETAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


In a democracy, the link between the state and society (people in the 
mass) is essentially a dialectical one, neither. unit ever submerging its 
own identity in the other. 


The two are closely related. The vaguely diffused sentiments that float 
about the whole expanse of society affect the decisions made by the ` 
State, and conversely, those decisions made by the State, the ideas ex- 
pounded in the Chamber, the speeches made there and the measures agreed 
upon by the ministries, all have an echo in the whole of the society and 
modify the ideas strewn there. [1958, p. 79] 


From the moment that the people set themselves the same questions as 
the State, the State, in solving them,.can no longer disregard what the 
people are thinking. [1958, pp. 81, 91] 


The critical issue, then, is how well and how completely this dialectic 
between state and society goes on (see 1958, p. 93). Durkheim recog- 
nized that certain institutions could greatly enhance the conversation 
between the two: “It is these institutions that enable the people to fol- 
low the working of government (national assembly—parliament, official 
journals, education intended to equip the citizen to one day carry out 
his duties—and so on .. .) and also to communicate the result of their 
reflection (organ for rights of franchise or electoral machinery) to the 
organs of government, directly or indirectly” (1958, p. 83). But if the 
people must be able to follow and act on the working of the state, the 
state must do likewise with the people. It must expand its functions and 
keep pace with whatever developments are “going on in the deep layers 
of the society” (1958, p. 85), so that it can take them into account in 
the course of its deliberations. Only then can it bring all the societal 
tendencies into clear consciousness and elaborate them for the people, 
reveal the people to themselves. “Seen from this point, a democracy may, 
then, appear as the political system by which society can achieve a 
consciousness of itself in its purest form” (1958, pp. 88-89): 

It is this societal consciousness-to-be-achieved that constitutes the 
ongoing nomic emergent of the dialectic between state and society. In 
this connection, it is easy to understand why Durkheim was so concerned 
with how the national assembly should be recruited, why he argued so 
vehemently for those occupational corporations with which we are al- 
ready familiar to replace geographical regions as the electoral units of the 
nation. To be sure, emergent ideas, norms, and policies would be gen- 
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erated in any congress in which debate and deliberation could go on 
actively. But the problem was not simply the ongoing generation of 
any nomos but one relevant to the entire society, and for this the mem- 
bers of the state’s legislative body had tq be representative of the entire 
` societal collectivity: “In the [legislative] group thus formed, the. society 
would truly gain consciousness of itself and of its unity; this unity 
would follow naturally from the relations that would develop amongst 
those representing the different professions thus placed in close contact” 
(1958, pp. 104-5). 

So Durkheim ends his lectures on “civic morals” by once again focus- 
ing on his proposed occupational corporations. Each local corporation 
would elect its own delegates to the national corporation, which would 
in turn elect delegates to the deliberative assembly of the state. These 
latter delegates would serve as gatekeepers to society on behalf of their 
occupational constituency. From them, everyone could expect to learn 
what his own truest needs are in relation to the needs of the whole 
` society. 

How can we assess Durkheim’s political solution to anomie? We have 
seen that, since the “obscure collective consciousness” of society is “un- 
considered” and “cannot be grasped,” Durkheim depended on contact 
between average people and their political representatives to enable the 
former to develop clear ideas about the nature of their society: “Owing 
to constant exchanges between [individuals] and the State, its life be- 
comes linked with theirs, just as their life does with that of the State” 
(1958, p. 91). The question is, just how much of an impact do these 
“constant exchanges” have on the average person? Durkheim makes an 
excellent case for the government’s tendency to find out whatever it 
wants to know about the people, but his case for the people having the 
same curiosity is rather hollow: “Everyone is thus able to share in this 
consciousness sui generis and asks himself the questions those governing 
ask themselves; everyone ponders them, or is able to” (1958, p. 81). 
Can everyone really? Without undue cynicism, it might be enough to 
point out that those who govern get rewards for their curiosity, while 
those governed will have to muster some other incentives merely for 
being receptive to knowledge about society. It may be countered that 
this receptivity of average people will follow naturally from contacts 
with those who represent them, who will share their occupational inter- 
ests. Yet, Durkheim argues, “it is not at all imperative that the con- 
tacts should be direct. Life must circulate without a break in continuity 
between the State and individuals and vice versa; but there is no reason 
whatever why this circulation should not be by way of agencies that are 
introduced” (1958, p. 96; see also pp. 100-101). But there zs a reason, 
and a rather good one. Durkheim’s understanding of nomos and anomie 
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had led him repeatedly to stress the need for direct social interaction at 
the various levels of social organization. As early as The Division of 
Labor, we read that “it is not enough that society take in a great many 
people, but they must be, in addition; intimately enough in contact to 
act and react on one another” (1933, p. 262). Now surely a series of 
indirect contacts between political representatives and their constituents 
cannot count as “intimate contact.” We can conclude, then, that the 
political solution to anomie entailed too great a compromise with the 
theory of anomie. It was the average person’s beliefs and norms that 
Durkheim was most concerned with, and these were least satisfactorily 
accounted for in the political solution. 


THE CULT OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


In many respects, Professional Ethics and Civic Morals is Durkheim’s 
most intriguing work. Looking over the titles of the Bordeaux courses 
(1897-99) from which these lectures were published, we find Durkheim 
lecturing successively on the family, on occupational groups, and on 
“civic morals.” This progression had taken him further and further 
away from the very structural bases that his theory of anomie had led 
him to believe were necessary for a viable nomic process, In the remainder 
of these lectures, beginning with “Duties in General—Independent of any 
Social Grouping,” he now broke away entirely from any possible considera- 
tion of the structural foundations of morality. I quote from Durkheim’s 
introduction to these lectures: 


We now come to a new sphere of morality. In the earlier lectures we 
studied the duties that men have towards one another because they 
belong to a certain definite social group, or because they are part of the 
same family or guild or State. But there are other duties independent 
of any particular grouping. I have to respect the life, the property, the 
honour of my fellow-creatures, even when they are not of my own 
family or my own country. This is the most genera] sphere in the whole 
of ethics, for it is independent of any local or ethnic conditions. It is 
also the noblest in concept. The duties we are going to review are con- 
sidered -by all civilized peoples as the primary and most compelling of 
all. [1958, p. 110] 


As yet, Durkheim does not seem to appreciate the complications which 
these “general duties” present for his theory of anomie. On one hand, 
such duties, which Durkheim often deemed “the cult of the individual,” 
satisfied all the requirements as a remedy for anomie. They constituted a 
“nomos” on the level of civilization, one that cut across all specific group 
contexts and bound each person sympathetically with every other person. 
On the other hand, even though Durkheim writes here as if this “cult of 
the individual” were already institutionalized, he had much reason to 
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doubt that it was, if only through his own discovery of the startling 
increase of suicide rates in modern Europe. And, in later works, Durk- 
heim makes himself painfully explicit concerning that lack of a general, 
binding nomos in modern civilization. (I am thinking ahead to Ele- 
mentary Forms, where he claims that “the old gods are growing old 
or already dead, and others are not yet born” [1965, p. 475].) The cult 
of the individual, Durkheim was to conclude later on, like the occupa- 
tional groups, was something that was much needed but did not yet 
fully exist. And here is what completes the paradox: such “general du- 
ties” as the cult of the individual provide the only way to remedy anomie, ` 
but in their absence it is impossible to specify how to bring them about 
or how to maintain them once they exist, precisely because they are 
“independent of any particular grouping.” In other words, by definition 
there was no possible appeal to any nomic process that could give rise 
to this particular nomos. 

Nevertheless, Durkheim proceeded to give a remarkable analysis of a 
drift toward humanistic individualism. His procedure of exposition is 
most instructive. He simply examines the legal evolution of such issues 
as suicide, homicide, ownership, and contract, and then contends that the 
different phases evince a growing humanistic ethic that must have char- 
acterized the society throughout the various transitions. Unlike his ex- 
position of nomic processes at the microlevel, there is no connection made 
between this humanistic system of morality and some structural basis 
of social interaction. And the only connection made between the law and 
the morality of the people is a logical one; it is nowhere demonstrated. 
In his brief survey of legislation about suicide (1951, pp. 332-34), 
Durkheim concludes that the history of such legislation culminates in 
suicide prohibitions becoming more strict, thus showing that respect for 
individual life must have increased. But his conclusions about public 
morality on the matter are entirely inferential. No explication of how 
it becomes more humanistic is ever attempted. What is actually docu- 
_ mented is only the changes in the law, but why and how public senti- 
ment changes remain a mystery. 

In discussing the history of types of contractual relationships, Durk- 
heim similarly sees “an increase in human sympathies” undergirding 
each new legal definition” (1958, pp. 209-12). He sees the fixing of 
minimum wages and other industrial regulations to be manifestations of 
this same growth in human sympathies (1958, pp. 211-12). Moreover, 
“everything goes to show that we are not at the end of this development 
and that our demands on this score [of protecting individuals] are rapidly 
growing” (1958, p. 212). Exactly who will make this future morality 
happen is again an open question. The assumption is simply that it will 
happen because this is the direction toward which society has been head- 
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ing—good “horse sense,” perhaps, but not very sociological. Durkheim 
claims that the notion of the “just contract” must ultimately revoke the 
hereditary transference of property because it “is contrary to the spirit of 
individualism” (1958, p. 217) which has tended to eliminate “all inequal- 
ities that derive from the accident of birth or from family status leav- 
ing only those of merit” (1958, p. 219). Moreover, even differences of 
merit may be superseded: 


If justice alone is in question, these inequalities of merit will still persist. 
But where human sympathy is concerned, even these inequalities can not 
be justified. For it is man as a human being that we love or should 
love and regard, not man as a scholar of genius or as an able man of 
business, and so on. . . . Essentially, are not these inequalities of merit 
fortuitous, too? . . . It is here that the domain of charity begins. 
Charity is the feeling of human sympathy that we see becoming clear 
even of these last remaining traces of inequality. It ignores and denies 
any special merit in gifts or mental capacity acquired by heredity. This, 
then, is the very acme of justice. [1958, pp. 219-20] 


Durkheim’s sentiments here are truly eloquent. Indeed, if average 
people really did have all this sympathy for others, no doubt the crisis 
of anomie would have subsided long ago. Yet even after these lofty 
sentiments about charity, Durkheim retreats only slightly from the posi- 
tion that this humanistic individualism is already institutionalized: “we 
see that this feeling of human sympathy only comes to have this depth 
in some rare forms of consciousness, the highest; consciousnesses remain 
as a rule too feeble to go the whole way in their logical development. 
We have not yet reached the day when man can love all his fellow- 
creatures as brothers, whatever their faculties, their intellect or their 
moral values” (1958, pp. 219-20). Durkheim’s optimism concerning the 
pervasiveness of the “cult of humanity” was soon to diminish further. 
Moreover, the “feebleness” of popular consciousness was to surface un- 
equivocally in Moral Education, his next major work. 


NOMOS AND ANOMIE: THE EDUCATIONAL SOLUTION 


Moral Education is a most remarkable set of lectures, but in spite of 
its availability in English translation for over 10 years, most English- 
speaking sociologists have remained ignorant of it. Its clarification of the 
nomic process is excelled only by Elementary Forms, and in terms of 
the problem of anomie in modern society, it is indispensable; nowhere 
else do we find more than a glimmer of clarification of that “morbid 
disturbance” which Durkheim claimed, at the end of Suicide, was ac- 
companying the whole “march of civilization.” 

From the very outset, it is clear that Moral Education is only search- 
ing in new areas for solutions to the old problem of anomie. Durkheim’s 
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interest in education is far from merely scientific or academic: “Scientific 
inquiry must proceed most deliberately . . . [whereas] education is not 
justified in being patient to the same extent; it must supply answers to 
vital needs that brook no delay” (1961, p. 1). Durkheim is unmistakably 
talking about the crisis of anomie here, the need for societal conscious- 
ness. It is the educator now who must “help the younger generations 
to become conscious of the new ideal toward which they tend con- 
fusedly” (1961, pp. 12-13). And the “new ideal” to which he was 
referring—the macrolevel “nomos” that could- bind everyone together 
—was unquestionably the “cult of the human person.” But in Pro- 
fessional Ethics he had held this “cult” to be “independent of any par- 
ticular grouping,” the unfortunate consequence being that it eluded, by 
definition, any group mechanism for strengthening it. He was forced to 
concede that “at the present day, the state is the highest form of orga- 
nized society that exists” (my emphasis) and that therefore the indi- 
vidual states must become “the agencies by which this general idea is 
carried into effect” (1958, p. 74). If each state can develop social inter- 
action further within its boundaries, “to organize and raise the moral 
level of society” (1958, p. 71), then there will once again be emergent 
nomic consequences: “Societies will have a growing need to concentrate 
their energies on themselves to husband their strength, instead of ex- 
pending them outwards in violent demonstrations” (1958, p. 71; see 
also pp. 74-75). 

In Moral Education Durkheim reiterates this theme: “In contrast 
with the nation, mankind as source and object of morality suffers this 
deficiency: there is no constituted society. . . . It is only an abstract term 
by which we designate the sum of states, nations, and tribes, which in 
their totality constitute mankind. .. . [We must] seek the realization of 
the human ideal through the most highly developed groups that we 
know” (1961, pp. 76-77). This time, however, Durkheim sees the state 
as only “one of many agencies that must collaborate for the progressive 
realization of the conception of mankind” (1961, p. 79; my emphasis). 
From now on he was‘to link up very carefully all discussions of nomic 
products (such as the “cult of the individual”) with the structural pro- 
cesses by which they are created or maintained for the average person, 
as he had done so successfully in all his other works. Never again would 
he define any set of morals in terms of their being “independent of any 
particular grouping.” 

The fact is that in the course of these lectures on education, Durkheim 
develops a much keener understanding of anomie as a crisis on the level 
of civilization, and this is why we find him relating morality so cautiously 
to its structural underpinnings. The cult of the individual had yet to be 
fully generated, and for this it was essential to single out some agency of 
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generation. Accordingly, Durkheim focuses on education as an institu- 
tional “gatekeeper” to societal morality. “The school is the only moral 
agent through which the child is able systematically to learn to know 
and love his country. It is precisely this fact that lends pre-eminent 
significance to the part played by the school today in the shaping of 
national morality” (1961, p. 79). 

Moral Education is concerned with three “elements” of morality: “the 
spirit of discipline,” “attachment to social groups,” and “autonomy.” By 
“spirit of discipline” Durkheim means just the opposite of anomie, and 
discipline is what we lack, “for we are living precisely in one of those 
critical, revolutionary periods when authority is usually weakened through 
the loss of traditional discipline” (1961, p. 54). The pages leading up to 
this statement are most interesting. Durkheim restates his familiar argu- 
ment concerning the need for normative limits on people’s aspirations. 
But in the earlier version of that argument, expanding opportunities for 
wealth were seen to trigger people’s greed for gain in the absence of con- 
straining norms. In other words, the problem was economic anomie, 
limited mainly to commercial and industrial activities. This time, how- 
ever, the problem is vastly greater in magnitude: it is a “malady. of 
infiniteness which we suffer in our day” (1961, p. 43), and it characterizes 
the whole “historical period” (1961, p. 40). “In sum, the theories that 
celebrate the beneficence of unrestricted liberties are apologies for a 
diseased state” (1961, p. 54). This generalization of the theory of anomie 
is made most obvious in Durkheim’s claim that “through [discipline] 
and by means of it alone are we able to teach the child to rein in his 
desires, to set limits to his appetites of all kinds” (1961, p. 43; my em- 
phasis). Thus, it now appears that the absence of internalized regulations 
characterizes our whole outlook on life, not simply our desire, felt most 
keenly by businesspeople, to expand our level of living. 

If Durkheim generalized the normative pole of his theory of anomie, 
it is not surprising that he generalized the structural (or “egoism’’) pole 
as well. He states that “we must give the child the clearest possible idea 
of the social groups to which he belongs” (1961, p. 228). He adds that 
“the citizen must have an inclination toward collective life” and that 
this inclination “can only become strong enough to shape behavior by the 
most continuous practice” (1961, p. 233). But the problem was that 
very little such “practice” was in evidence: 

If, then, with the exception of the family, there is no collective life 
in which we participate, if in all the forms of human activity—scientific, 
artistic, professional, and so on—in other words, in all that constitutes 
the core of our existence, we are in the habit of acting like lone wolves, 
our social temperament has only rare opportunities to strengthen and 


develop itself. Consequently, we are inevitably inclined to a more or 
less suspicious isolation, at least in regard to everything concerning life 
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outside the family. Indeed, the weakness of the spirit of association is 
one of the characteristics of our national temperament. We have a 
marked inclination toward a fierce individualism, which makes the 
obligations of social life appear intolerable to us and which prevents 
us from experiencing its joys. [1961, pp. 233-34] 


Here, then, is a generalization of the structural side of anomie, which 
Durkheim had first discussed as “egoism” in Swicide and which he had 
very clearly restricted to such intrasocietal contexts as marriage and ` 
religious and political group memberships. - 

Durkheim now turns to a solution to anomie that will bear on the 
most elementary orientations of all individuals in the society. He ad- 
dresses himself to the education of children precisely because he wants to 
instill “the capacity for giving, for devoting one’s self” (1961, p. 102), 
in individuals when they are still very impressionable, before they have 
been spoiled by anomie. He now makes the claim that “ift. . . beyond 
school age—the foundations of morality have not been laid, they never 
will be” (1961, p. 18). He makes scarcely any reference to occupations, 
or to members of legislative bodies, or to tendencies of different religions, 
because he has clearly come to understand the problem of anomie as one 
that transcends such intrasocietal divisions. Thus “the public schools are 
and should be the fly wheel of national education” (1961, p. 18; see also 
1956, pp. 69-71, published 10 years later but taking the same stance). 

This claim concerning the role of education represents a remarkable 
shift from the position taken in Suicide, where Durkheim said that “to 
the extent that [corrupted] real life increasingly takes possession of 
[the child], it will come to destroy the work of the teacher. Education, 
therefore, can be reformed only if society itself is reformed” (1951, pp. 
372-73). In Professional Ethics, Durkheim turned his attention precisely 
to this reforming of society, and we have seen his elaborate development 
of the role of the state in this connection. He now turns his attention 
back to the schools, having apparently decided that the state’s role was 
insufficient to solve the crisis of anomie, perhaps for reasons suggested 
earlier. Moreover, it is likely that by the time of Moral Education, some 
five years after he first proposed occupational corporations as units in 
which nomic processes could go on (and the state was merely to be a 
collection of delegates from such corporations), he had become disen- 
chanted with various efforts in that direction: 


In the last several years, we have had a new burgeoning of intermediate 
associations. Hence, we have all sorts of commercial and industrial 
organizations. . . . Without passing judgment on these very uneven at- 
tempts, ... they are not very vital. The central fact is that they cannot 
become living realities unless they are willed, desired, demanded by grass- 
roots sentiment—in other words, unless the spirit of association comes 
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alive, not only in a few educated circles, but in the deep mass of the 
population. (ont, p. 238; my emphasis] 


The point is that even if the corporations were successful in eliminat- 
ing some of the economic anomie, the fact would remain that the very 
basis of their existence was a pathology obtaining specifically in the 
world of commerce and industry, whereas anomie was a crisis that Durk- 
heim had come to understand as cutting across such intrasocietal con- 
texts; it was a macrosociological problem, and Durkheim is now quite 
explicit about this in calling for the spirit of association at the grass-roots 
level—in the deep mass of the population.” For this the state would not 
do: “The State is far away. We are not directly involved in its activity. 
Among events at the national level, only the most considerable have re- 
percussions that reach us” (1961, p. 233). 

Thus Durkheim returns to education, and this time there can be no 
confusing the solution with one that would bear merely on specific edu- 
cational or other microlevel associations. The school “is the means, per- 
haps the only one, by which we can leave this vicious circle” (1961, p. 
235). 


We have through the school the means of training the child in a col- 
lective life different from home life. We can give him habits that, once 
developed, will survive beyond school years... . We have here a unique 
and irreplaceable opportunity to take hold of the child at a time when 
the gaps in our social organization have not yet been able to alter his 
nature profoundly, or to arouse in him feelings that make him partially 
rebellious to common life, This is virgin territory in which we can sow 
seeds that, once taken root, will grow by themselves. [1961, pp. 235-36] 


The school can “serve as intermediary between the affective morality of 
the family and the more rigorous morality of civil life” (1961, p. 149). 
It can pave the way for the general morality of society~ (1961, pp. 230- 
31). “The schoolroom society is much closer to the society of adults than 
it is to that of the family. For aside from the fact that it is larger, the 
individuals—teachers and students—who make it up are not brought 
together by personal feelings and preferences but for altogether general 
and abstract reasons, that is to say, because of the social function to be 
performed by the teacher” (1961, pp. 148-49). The child in the school 
environment must learn a whole set of rather general rules of discipline 
or morality. “He must come to class regularly, he must arrive at a spe- 
` cified time, and with an appropriate bearing and attitude. He must not 
disrupt things in class. He must have learned his lessons, done his home- 
work, and have done so reasonably well, etc.” (1961, pp. 148-49). In 
short, the schools can contribute toward alleviating the macroproblem of 
anomie for two reasons: first, the standards of performance in the school 
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are very general and universalistic, as against the more particularistic 
situation of the family, and second, the teacher is a gatekeeper to the 
societal nomos in much the same way as is each member of the state’s 
legislative body, as discussed earlier: "(The lay teacher] is an instru- 
ment of a great moral reality which surpasses him and with which he 
communicates more directly than does the child, since it is through 
his intermediation that the child communicates with it. Just as the 
priest is the interpreter of God, he is the interpreter of the great moral 
ideas of his time and country” (1961, p. 155). 

It is quite clear that Durkheim is again looking for indirect means for 
individuals to learn the societal nomos, since they cannot possibly inter- 
act with everyone else in society. In contact with the teacher, the child 
is thus spared the difficulty of participating in the vast multiplicity of 
social interactions by means of which the societal morality was originally 
generated. And the danger that the teacher will interpret the society 
idiosyncratically is averted as follows: “The only way of preventing this 
kind of servitude, of insuring that education does not make of the child 
a carbon copy of the teachers’ shortcomings, is to multiply the teachers 
in order that they may complement one another, and so that the various 
influences prevent anyone from becoming too exclusively preponderant” 
(1961, p. 143; see also pp. 144~45, where Durkheim adds that the in- 
fluence of a single milieu, like that of a single person, is likely to result 
in an inadequate education). 

But the matter of generating a sound societal morality in students 
does not end with multiplying the number of teachers or minimizing the 
isolation of specific educational associations. The teachers themselves 
“must not cancel each other. To some degree it is necessary to establish 
a bond between them, to instill in the child a sense of the continuity of 
that influence, diverse though it is, to which he is exposed” (1961, p. 
248). Durkheim hopes to accomplish this interrelatedness between teach- 
ers in the same way as the unification of the occupational corporations. 
Just as the diversity of individual adults is stopped short of anarchy by 
bringing them together in corporations, so the diversity of individual 
students is channeled under the authority of the teachers and classes. 
Just as the interest of the whole society is ensured by the existence 
of a multiplicity of corporations, so it is ensured at the school level by 
a multiplicity of teachers. And just as the exchanges between corporations 
are channeled by the state in the direction of the interest of the whole 
society, so the exchanges between teachers are regularized by the principal, 
who “is responsible for the spirit and the moral unity of the school” 
(1961, p. 248). 

It need only be added that the nomic process in both its structural and 
normative aspects is clearly seen to be going on at all the different levels 
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of social organization in the school. In brief, there are nomic products of 
students’ interactions with students (1961, pp. 150-51); nomic products 
of students’ interactions with the teacher, both for the students (1961, 
p. 155) and for the teacher (1961, p. 159): “the teacher’s authority | 
rebounds toward him enlarged by all these repercussions. The effect re- 
acts on the cause and intensifies it . . .”; nomic products of teachers’ 
interactions with teachers (e.g., 1961, p. 248); and nomic products of 
teachers’ interactions with the principal (eg, 1961, p. 248). 


THE EDUCATIONAL SOLUTION AND THE CRITIQUE OF 
REFERENCE BEHAVIOR 


I would like to suggest that the most revealing aspect of Durkheim’s 
treatment of education concerns the teacher’s freedom from a serious 
difficulty felt by political representatives. In presenting a “higher” con- 
sciousness of society, any representative of the state’s national assembly 
is communicating to the unseen person in the mass, and moreover, has to 
depend on ‘official documents and other indirect media merely to be 
heard. Thus, the working of the state as gatekeeper to the societal con- 
sciousness is a rather uneven one, because it places too great a burden 
of responsiveness on the citizenry. On the other hand, teachers suffer no 
such problem of communication gaps. Their interaction with students is 
immediate, direct, regular, and face to face;.they are all gathered there 
in a single classroom. There can be no doubt, then, that the educational 
solution to anomie was far more congenial to Durkheim than the political 
one, though the two solutions do not at all exclude one another. While 
the political solution could ensure a nomic process going on among the 
members of the national assembly through active deliberation, there was 
no guarantee that this would alleviate the anomic conditions at the grass- 
roots level, which were reflected in individuals’ fundamental orientations 
to the social world. 

In the final analysis, then, Durkheim seemed unwilling to compromise 
very much on his theory of anomie. Gatekeepers to the society might be 
necessary to ensure a dynamic knowledge of society on the part of the 
citizenry, but beyond that compromise, given a choice between indirect 
and direct social interaction with these gatekeepers, Durkheim felt no 
hesitation in calling for the latter alternative. And this preference for 
direct interaction is abundantly evident in Durkheim’s work from start 
to finish; it is not a mere adjunct to his educational sociology. We even 
find a trenchant criticism of what modern American sociology has come 
to call “reference behavior,” and it is altogether certain that if “reference 
group theory” had been in existence 75 years ago, Durkheim would have 
charged its exponents with the same indictment of false consciousness that 
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he leveled at the socialists. (“Socialism is to the facts which: produce it 
what the groans of a sick man are to the illness with which he is. afflicted” 
[1962, p. 41].) Consider the following statement about reference group 
theory by the editors of the recent Readings in Reference Group Theory 
and Research: “The reference group concept reminds us that individuals 
may orient themselves to groups other than their own, not merely fo their 
membership groups. . . . The point to be stressed is that the links in the: ` 
interpersonal chain do not have to be forged exclusively via direct social 
relations” (Hyman and Singer 1968, p. 9). Or we might well go back 
to Cooley, who is cited by Hyman and Singer as a “precursor” of refer- 
ence group theory: “It is important to face the question of persons who 
have no corporeal reality, as for instance the dead, characters of fiction or 
the drama, ideas of the gods and the like. Are these’ real people, members 
of society? I should say that -insofar as we imagine them they are” 
(Cooley 1964, p. 122). 

We find a glimpse of how Durkheim would have reacted to the at- 
tempt to theorize about such phenomena in his assessment of the role 
of art: 


Art, we maintain, makes us live in an imaginary environment. By this 
very fact, it detaches us from reality, from the concrete beings—indi- 
vidual and collective—that compose it. . . . Quite the contrary, the 
world of morals is precisely the world of the real. Morality demands 
that we love the group of which we are a part, the men who compose 
this group, the land they live on—all concrete and real things, which we 
must see as they are, even though we are trying to perfect them as 
much as possible. . . . To do one’s duty is always to serve some other 
actual living being. [1961, pp. 271 ff.] 


It is not that Durkheim fails to acknowledge the occurrence of reference 
behavior and the influence it may have on individuals’ orientations. He 
simply frowns on any morality that “takes refuge in vague if lofty day- 
dreams, instead of resting upon definite and effective actions aimed at 
maintaining or transforming reality” (1961, p. 272). The words here are 
Durkheim’s, not Marx’s. And why must the individual imagination fail 
in attempting to generate such “effective actions”? Because of the high 
probability of a false consciousness of the needs of the social unit on 
behalf of which such actions would be undertaken. True consciousness of 
a social unit is the result of social interaction among all its members, 
not ‘merely the result of one member’s imagination of that unit. “The 
individual does not carry within himself the precepts of morality... . 
Such precepts do not emerge except through the relationships of as- 
sociated individuals, as they translate and reflect the life of the relevant 
group or groups” (1961, pp. 86, 84). Thus, the implicit critique of ‘“ref- 
erence group behavior” holds that “the mind, encountering no resistance 
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in this imaginary world and conscious of no restraint, gives itself up to 
boundless ambitions and comes to believe in the possibility of construct- 
ing, or rather reconstructing, the world, by virtue of its own resources 
exclusively and at the whim of its desires” (1938, pp. 17, 14-16). 
„We can perhaps criticize Durkheim for failing to fully appreciate the 
_ dialectic , between nonmembership and membership, as expressed so 
well, for example, in the concept of “anticipatory socialization.” But 
we must not forget that he saw too many problems relating to the most 
basic forms of social organization to ever move on to a serious consider- 
ation of these more subtle nuances of social life. Thus, everyone is born 
a member of some “society” (at least at this point in civilization); most 
are born a member of a family unit (Brave New World notwithstand- 
ing); and everyone is born a member of the group of living beings called 
“humanity” (1958, p. 4). The implications of such memberships cannot 
any more be taken for granted today than they could have when Durk- 
heim concerned himself with them. While reference group theory may, 
as Shibutani (in Rose 1962, p. 133) suggests, be of crucial importance for 
understanding the phenomena of modern mass societies, this relevance 
might well reflect the fact that these societies remain essentially anomic. 
The elimination of anomie requires direct interpersonal relationships, 
which is why, in Moral Education, Durkheim put his hopes in the edu- 
cational process. The school “is limited enough so that personal relations 
can crystallize. The horizon is not too vast; the consciousness of the 
child can easily embrace it” (1961, p. 231)5 


THE “PERIODS OF CREATION OR RENEWAL” SOLUTION TO ANOMIE 


After Moral Education, Durkheim was to take one more step in his search 
for a solution to anomie, and this was a result of his extensive study of 


5 The implicit conflict between Durkheim and the classical tradition in American soci- 
ology (e.g. Cooley and Mead) will not be further considered here. Suffice it to say 
that an analysis of this conflict might best be couched in terms of fundamentally dif- 
ferent value commitments. In brief, Durkheim was above all committed to societies, 
while such thinkers as Cooley and Mead were more committed to social processes. 
While there are certainly many points of overlap between these two perspectives, the 
differences may easily become enormous. Thus, Mead believed that selves are the 
products of social process but carry that process at the same time to wider universes 
of discourse. Man could grow by carrying on successively broader conversations, by 
taking the role of distant “others.” Durkheim’s concern for wider universes of discourse 
was mediated through his commitment to societies. His theory of anomie was a recog- 
nition that there are obstacles in the path of wider universes of discourse. While indi- 
viduals and various human groupings could travel to more distant places (both literally 
and figuratively), a truly societal consciousness could not emerge unless the whole 
society could periodically enter into the conversation and determine its outcome. I 
would suggest that it is only when the prospect of a societal consciousness is abandoned 
in favor of a more individual-focused “social process” that a theorist can take reference 
groups as seriously as membership groups. Reference group theory enables American 
sociologists to better retain their ideological commitment to individualism. 
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the primitive religions of Australia. With Elementary Forms, Durkheim 
came around full circle to his starting point in The Division of Labor, 
which was the question of nomic processes in homogeneous societies. But 
in the earlier work, only “organic solidarity” had been seen to be prob- 
lematic, while “mechanical solidarity” was simply given: “What justifies 
this term mechanical is that the link which thus unites the individual to 
society is wholly analogous to that which attaches a thing to a person. 
The individual conscience . . . is a simple dependent upon the collective 
type and follows all its movements, as the possessed object follows those 
of its owner” (1933, p. 130). There is clearly nothing here for the actor 
to do in order for solidarity to be maintained; indeed, “the individual 
does not appear” (1933, p. 130). 

In Elementary Forms, nomic processes can no longer be called mechani- 
cal, even with regard to these homogeneous Australian societies. Society 
is seen here to be an “active cooperation” (1965, p. 466; my emphasis). 
Most likely, it was Durkheim’s study of rites that led him to see social 
solidarity as a dynamic process; it cannot be assumed: “To become con- 
scious of itself, the group does not need to perform certain acts in prefer- 
ence to all others. The necessary thing is that it partakes of the same 
thought and the same action. . . . So everything leads us back to this 
same idea; before all, rites are means by which the social group reaffirms 
itself periodically” (1965, p. 432; see also pp. 474-75). 

In Elementary Forms, the problem of social solidarity is now the same 
in both simple and complex societies. “There can be no society which 
does not feel the need of upholding and reaffirming at regular intervals 
the collective sentiments” (1965, pp. 474-75; my emphasis). If primitive 
societies need their rites for the purpose of maintaining their nomic prod- 
ucts, so do modern societies in spite of their current “state of incertitude 
and confused agitation” (1965, p. 475). “A day will come when our 
societies will know again those hours of creative effervescence, in the 
course of which new ideas arise and new formulae are found which serve 
for a while as a guide to humanity; and when these hours shall have 
been passed through once, men will spontaneously feel the need of re- 
living them from time to time in thought, that is to say, of keeping alive 
their memory by means of celebrations which regularly reproduce their 
fruits” (1965, p. 475). 

That Durkheim generalizes from primitive nomic processes to those in 
modern societies is most interesting in the light of his intellectual develop- 
ment concerning the problem of anomie and its solution, which has been 
traced throughout this essay. To begin with, Durkheim retained the 
macrosociological conception of anomie. The problem of nomos is held 
to be a societal one; there is no mention of any intrasocietal levels of 
social organization and their particular problems of integration. Through- 
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out the Elementary Forms, he seems to have fortified himself with a most 
impressive array of data concerning the structural side of nomic processes 
in primitive Australia. Whether it is songs and dances and their origins 
or his equally brilliant and more elaborate treatment of the functions of 
mourning, in every instance he shows us unmistakably how these are 
products of specific structural bases. It is as if, having rediscovered the 
structural pole of a societal nomic process in primitive rites, he felt the 
ground was now solid enough to make the leap back to his own France. 
In brief, Durkheim’s last major work returned to those microsociological 
considerations with which he had always been most confortable. The only 
difference is that he would now claim for society what he had earlier 
demonstrated for subsocietal groupings. Structural bases could be identi- 
fied in small-town reactions to deviance, in occupational groupings, in 
families, in religions, in legislative congresses, in schools—in every case 
there could be no doubt as to how the particular nomos is generated and 
maintained. Having now studied a whole miniature society and finding 
the same structural processes upholding that total society’s nomic prod- 
ucts, Durkheim is ready to grapple once more with the problem of 
modern anomie at the societal level of social organization. 

It is clear that Durkheim’s final solution for anomie departs radically 
from that offered in Professional Ethics and in Moral Education. In 
spéaking (in the previous citation) of “those hours of creative effer- 
vescence,” he has in mind a cyclical theory of nomic emergence: “There 
are periods in history, when, under the influence of some great collective 
shock, social interactions have become much more frequent and active. 
Men look for each other and assemble together more than ever” (1965, 
p. 241). It is at these “moments of collective ferment that are born the 
great ideals upon which civilizations rest”: 

The periods of creation or renewal occur when men for various reasons 
are led into a closer relationship with each other, when reunions and 
assemblies are most frequent, relationships are better maintained and the 
exchange of ideas most active. Such was the great crisis of Christendom, 
the movement of collective enthusiasm which, in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, bringing together in Paris the scholars of Europe, gave 
birth to Scholasticism. Such were the Reformation and Renaissance, the 
revolutionary epoch and the socialist upheavals of the nineteenth century. 
(1953, pp. 91-92] 

Why did Durkheim turn to a cyclical theory of nomic emergence? In 
Elementary Forms, he was very impressed by the “two distinct phases” 
through which Australian life passes, the first a period of dispersion dur- 
ing which social interaction is at a minimum, and the second a period 
of concentration during which social interaction is tremendously intensi- 
fied through the mechanisms of ritual. It can be readily imagined why he 
would be tempted to apply this model to modern societies: since he had 
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seen modern people’s interests to have become dominated by occupa- 
tional roles, it was easy to equate such interests with primitive periods of 
dispersion (in which he claimed economic concerns were also predomi- 
nant) and to posit a missing period of concentration as well—missing, 
that is, as long as the crisis of anomie prevailed: “If we find a little 
difficulty today in imagining what these feasts and ceremonies of the 
future could consist in, it is because we are going through a stage of 
transition and moral mediocrity. . . . The old gods are growing old or 
already dead, and others are not yet born” (1965, p. 475). 
Unfortunately, while Durkheim claimed that the primitive concentra- 
tions seemed to be occasioned by “periodical variations of nature”—the 
death of vegetation every year, the birth and death of animals, the 
capriciousness of the rain (1965, pp. 386-87)—-he could not find any 
such easy formula for the would-be occasions of modern concentrations. 
The best that he could do was to make very general remarks about vari- 
ous possibilities: “This revivification [of ideals] is the function of re- 
ligious or secular feasts and ceremonies, all public addresses in churches 
or schools, plays and exhibitions—in a word, whatever draws men to- 
gether into an intellectual and moral communion. These moments are, 
as it were, minor versions of the great creative movement” (1953, p. 
92). In any event, Durkheim was unable to specify the initial occasion 
for the creation of “new gods” other than to speak abstractly about “mo- 
ments of collective ferment,” so his discussion of how these putative new 
ideals might be reaffirmed is rather hollow. Yet he chooses to make the 
parallel with primitive Australia, and this needs to be explained. 
Unfortunately, it is not easy to account for Durkheim’s radical de- 
parture in Elementary Forms from his earlier attempts to find a solution 
for anomie. There seems to be a lapse in his theorizing between his edu- 
cational sociology in Moral Education and his sociology of religion in 
Elementary Forms. Does Durkheim’s cyclical theory of “periods of crea- 
tion or renewal” constitute a rejection of his educational solution to 
anomie proposed in Moral Education? One can only conjecture here, but 
my guess is that it is certainly an approach that was more congenial to 
him, given the evidence of various other tendencies in his intellectual 
development. . 
Two points will be advanced on behalf of this interpretation. First, 
the new position in Elementary Forms obviated some unfortunate con- 
sequences of the older solutions in Professional Ethics and Moral Educa- 
tion. In the latter works, while Durkheim had come to see anomie as a 
societal problem, he had rested upon specific associations—first the politi- 
cal and then the educational—for his solutions, in spite of the fact that 
in Suicide he had rejected both of these approaches (1951, pp. 372, 374). 
In the’ new position in Elementary Forms, Durkheim no longer has to 
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reconcile himself to one associational sphere performing nomic functions 
on behalf of the entire society. Indeed, the advantage of the “periods 
of creation or renewal” solution is that it takes the problem of remedying 
the crisis of anomie completely outside the whole sphere of given, institu- 
tionalized social life. The burden of a new nomos is placed on the ob- 
trusion—across the institutional boards, so to speak—of “some great 
collective shock.” 

Perhaps the new position is in some respects more realistic, given the 
weight of historical evidence of other instances in which significant new 
values have emerged, but it also raises an ethical problem that was not 
inherent in the older position, which had accorded the social scientist a 
rather heavy hand in engineering various reforms in society. If there is 
one way that Elementary Forms differs from every one of Durkheim’s 
earlier works, it is that there is here no mention whatsoever of the 
scientist in his ameliorative role. Does Durkheim now believe that the 
best we can do to eliminate the crisis of anomie is to sit around and 
wait for the millennium? For surely no society would tolerate a collection 
of social scientists who ran about administering “great collective shocks.” 

The second reason for Durkheim’s new solution, related to the first, 
is that it obviated the need to depend on “gatekeepers,” unlike the so- 
lutions in Professional Ethics and in Moral Education. In brief, the new 
position seemed to depend on no need at all for intermediaries between 
the individual and society; it had the advantage of coming closer to the 
ideal case in which everyone could interact with everyone else, thereby 
producing emergent nomic products relevant to the whole society. Aided 
by Durkheim’s examples, one pictures a massive popular uprising spon- 
taneously enveloping the entire society and culminating in social interac- 
tion that far transcends any prior institutional commitments. What a 
paradox that a man whose temperament fad to be mellow finds himself 
left with a revolutionary solution to the crisis of modern man! 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This essay has traced the development of Durkheim’s theory of anomie 
from the beginning to the end of his work. As a problem, anomie is first 
seen to characterize social relations primarily at the microlevels of social 
organization: it afflicts people in certain occupational roles, or in certain 


domestic circumstances such as divorce, or in certain religions, and so on. . ' 


Later on, it comes to be seen as a macrosocial problem, one that cuts 
across individuals’ specific group memberships and affects their capacity 
to function as responsible members of society. The question became not 
so much how a Catholic might relate to a Catholic, or a worker to a 
worker (or to an owner, for that matter), or a specialized intelléctual to 
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another specialized intellectual, or a married person to his partner, but, 
rather, how does a Frenchman relate to a Frenchman? What living bonds 
tie together. the inhabitants of a society qua fellow society members? 
The theory of anomie came to dwell on the absence of any such living 
societal’ bond. l 

Along with the shift in Durkheim’s definition of anomie from micro- to 
macroproblem came a parallel shift in his remedial proposals. At first, 
when anomie is seen primarily as a problem afflicting economic activities, 
we are told that guildlike occupational associations would solve the 
problem. With the later elevation of anomie to a transoccupational prob- 
lem, it became clear that the occupational solution was too limited. As a 
professor, I may be bound by a code of ethics which helps me in certain 
relationships with other professors and with students, and so on, but this 
code contributes nothing to my apprehension of other people who mean 
nothing to me except that they are also Americans. Whatever the solu- 
tion, then, it would have to bear upon people’s experiences in their so- 
cietal roles, and Durkheim attempts two different “gatekeeper” strategies 
to this end. 

The gatekeeper strategy consists of asking, who in society represents 
and mediates the whole society to the average person? Durkheim an- 
swered that, first, national political representatives represent “society,” 
and what they do has an impact on average people through their citizen 
roles. And on another level, teachers mediate society to young children, 
giving them their first real exposure to the meaning of country and coax- 
ing them to identify with it. 

Like the occupational solution to anomie, neither of the two gate- 
keeper solutions was completely adequate. The political solution fell 
down at the point where it had to assume what it was ordained to bring 
about, namely, the receptivity and responsiveness of average people to 
their political representatives and, through them, to their society. The 
educational solution fell down because'it assumed that teachers were 
extraordinary people, possessed of rare faculties of societal consciousness. 
In Suicide, Durkheim knew better: “Education is healthy when people 
themselves are in a healthy state; but it becomes corrupt with them, 
being unable to modify itself. If the moral environment is affected, since 
the teachers themselves dwell in it they cannot avoid being influenced; 
how then should they impress on their pupils a different orientation from 
what they have received?” (1951, p. 372). In Moral Education, Durk- 
heim neglected to reiterate that question. 

Durkheim’s last attempt at a solution to anomie was considered in the 
previous section. The gatekeeper strategy was apparently abandoned in 
favor of a popular-movement approach. If things got bad enough, average 
neople would seek each other out in uninstitutionalized contexts through- 
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out the entire society, and the resulting interchanges would culminate in 
a new sympathy and affection of man for man. This new societal nomos 
would spontaneously come to be relived,in periodic celebrations, and cere- 
monials, The main difficulty with this approach, as we have seen, is that 
we are given no basis for concluding that any such popular uprising is 
imminent. Durkheim knows that people can live with a great deal of 
suffering without being driven to do much about it, and in Suicide he tells 
us that modern-style “progress” necessitates living with a certain amount 
of anomie. Waiting, then, for one of Durkheim’s “periods of creation or 
renewal” threatens to be little more salutary than waiting for Godot. 

None of the different solutions to anomie seems to be exclusive of any 
of the others, but even granting this flexibility, Durkheim clearly failed 
to solve the problem on his own terms. These terms demanded a nomos 
that would bind all of society’s members together as purely human beings 
—“the cult of the human person”’—but this nomos would have to be 
nourished and sustained by the same microsocial structural processes 
that Durkheim found to sustain all viable nomic products. The problem 
with these terms, and one that proved to be insoluble, is that when 
people interact on the microlevel, they. tend to generate nomic products 
that are specific only to them and to their particular situation; such 
products embrace and uphold and provide a common meeting ground only 
for those who actively contribute to their making and remaking. In brief, 
if a group can become conscious of itself through the nomos that its 
members produce in the course of coming together, then a society can 
only become conscious of itself through all its members coming together. 
But how and when do all the members of society come together (save 
for those rare “periods of creation or renewal”)? The answer is, they 
never do; hence the perpetuation of the problem. 

Nevertheless, Durkheim claimed to know what it is that society will 
“become conscious of” once it does become conscious of itself. His posi- 
tion seemed to be that from the scientific observer’s point of view, some 
objective aspect of people’s relationships may or may not be symbolized 
De, “represented” collectively) and hence known to individuals. To take 
a simple example, in the process of courtship a man and a woman may 
become more and more intimate with one another without the idea of 
“love” entering into their shared meanings. But once the recognition 
dawns that “we love each other,” this new symbolization provides the 
couple with a much altered consciousness of their social relationship. In 
other words, “love” reacts back on the lovers and ipso facto changes 
their relationship. Similarly, for Mars, a “class” may exist with or with- 
out class consciousness on the part of its members. Now Durkheim did 
not much concern himself with lovers or, for that matter, with social 
classes. As Gouldner points out (in Durkheim 1962, p. 27), he seemed to 
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be making a much more generalized application of the Marxian frame- 
work, In an era of nations, he figured that a societal consciousness would 
be far more critical than any class consciousness, since the problem of 
people’s relations to other people now transcends all classes. That being 
the case, there remains the knotty problem of just what it is about socie- 
ties that may “become conscious.” It was here that Marx’s more limited 
sociological perspective had yielded theoretical fruit, for it was no prob- 
lem for him to specify what a class is before it becomes known or “con- 
scious” to its members. A class is simply any common relationship to 
the productive process in society. But what is a societal reality? This 
is the bold problem that Durkheim was tackling. He had moved on to 
a level of generality that transcended the matter of class differences, and 
consequently his vision would have to be that much more far-reaching 
if he were to deal with his problem as lucidly as Marx had with his. 

The path that Durkheim took was to reason that, increasingly, people 
no longer have anything in common except the bond that they are all 
human beings (eng, 1951, p. 336; 1958, p. 112; Lukes 1969). This 
common humanity may be taken as the foremost objective quality of con- 
temporary human relationships; whether this objective quality is sub- 
jectively known and hence purposefully acted upon by individuals is an- 
other issue entirely. Durkheim is pointing beyond both the normative 
and factual orders to a third consideration, to one that characterizes 
humankind in their species life (to use a Marxian term). That is, there 
is a common characteristic that people “get from their intrinsic quality 
of human nature” (1958, p. 112), from the mere fact “that they are 
all men” (1951, p. 336). This species solidarity, or “human ideal,” as 
Durkheim often called it, is a timeless constant of people’s relationship 
to other people anywhere and everywhere. What varies is the extent to 
which this species bond gets into a society’s normative culture and 
factual order. At certain times the species bond may become more salient, 
particularly when other sources of solidarity—class, ethnic, national, and 
others become effaced by various historical processes. These are times 
when social horizons expand tremendously, when particularities of social 
group membership recede into the background as people begin to recon- 
cile themselves to a world of unlimited social diversity (see, e.g., 1961, 
pp. 75, 81). To say, in this connection, that society may “become con- 
scious of itself” is only to say that people in a society may come to see 
their species relationship with other people as the predominant one, that 
the species bond comes to pervade society’s normative culture. 

Why, then, has this not yet happened—-why do “consciousnesses re- 
main .. . too feeble to go the whole way in their logical development”? 
(1958, p. 220). The answer is that the crisis of-anomie impedes this logi- 
cal development, which brings us back to the insolubility of the problem. 
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To return to the lovers example, the common awareness that “we love 
each other” needs hardly to be prodded into being; it will dawn quite 
spontaneously given a continuing intimate relationship. In the same . 
way, the consciousness of a species bond will also dawn spontaneously if 
people who share nothing greater than that bond begin to maintain active 
social relationships instead of remaining anomic and “acting like lone 
wolves” outside of the context of their narrower social relationships. Thus, 
the realization of the species bond requires nothing more or less than the 
end of anomie: l 


For a society to become conscious of itself and to maintain at the 
necessary degree of intensity the sentiments which it thus attains, it 
must assemble and concentrate itself. Now this concentration brings about 
an exaltation of the mental! life which takes form in a group of ideal 
conceptions where is portrayed the new life thus awakened. ... A 
society can neither create itself nor recreate itself without at the same 
time creating an ideal. This creation . . . is the act by which it is 
periodically made and remade. . . . The ideal society is not outside of 
the real society; it is a part of it. [1965, p. 470; see also 1953, pp. 92-93] 


Finally, it might be added, lest Anthony Giddens’s recent reminder 
(1972, p. 41) go unheeded, that Durkheim’s career-long quest for a solu- 
tion to anomie was not a concern with “the problem of order.” His inter- 
est in anomie was based not on theoretical but on practical-humanistic 
grounds, and there is a vast difference between the two. Had Durkheim 
been interested simply in theoretical questions, he could have stopped his 
analysis far short of the lengths to which he pushed it. Theoretically, any 
nomic products “solve” the problem of order, and in the course of 
his investigation Durkheim discovered many of them, including some 
“representations” of the whole society. No doubt it could be shown that 
our political representatives do mediate some understandings to some of 
us about the nature of our whole society, and so do our teachers. Social- 
ists also mediate certain understandings about society to some of us, 
however misguided Durkheim may have thought them to be (1962, pp. 
41-42), and even sociology has its hand in the matter of society becoming 
conscious of itself (1956, p.,129). Then too, average people do share 
certain nomic products with most of their fellows, regardless of their 
particular group memberships. Examples cited at various times are “the 
longing for infinity,” “the malady of infinite aspiration,” “general pessi- 
mism” (1961, p. 40), “the drive to get ahead” (1961, p. 49), the general 
hostility to all regulation (1961, p. 54), and the individualistic values 
making for hostility toward association. The implications of these nomic 
products may well be inhumane, but they do constitute a nomos none- 
theless; apparently, those “transient relations and passing associations” 
which Durkheim had warned us about back in The Division of Labor 
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were sufficient to give rise to a variety of nomic products, ‘thus sparing 
society a state of utter chaos. r 

Now to those interested in the theoretical problem of ae any nomos 
sufficient to eliminate utter chaos “solves” the problem and ends the 
analysis, while for those who, like Durkheim, concern themselves with 
practical-humanistic issues, the absence of chaos begins the analysis. The 
question becomes “what kind of order do we have?” instead of “do we 
have any order or not?” For Durkheim, the crux of the matter was that 
suicide rates indicated a contemporary social malaise. They showed not 
that people were living under conditions of disorder, but simply that they 
were suffering more than they needed to. On these humanistic grounds, 
Durkheim saw fit to make distinctions between true societal conscious- 
ness and false societal consciousness. “The consciousness which society 
may have of itself which is expressed in general opinion may be an 
inadequate view of the underlying reality” (1953, p. 38; see also p. 60). 
The “underlying reality” which he had in mind was the species bond 
between people. Thus, Durkheim sought not just any nomic processes but 
those that would enhance people’s capacity to perceive the human being 
in each of their fellows. To this end, he searched for appropriate struc- 
tural bases that could give rise to true societal consciousness. If he was 
unsuccessful, perhaps it is because anomie is endemic in any large group. 
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A Structural Model of Sentiment . Relations’ 


Maureen T. Hallinan 
University of Wisconsin 


The paper presents a modification of the Holland-Leinhardt transi- 
tivity-model of the structure of positive sentiment relations. The new 
model, based on a system of weighted triplets, derives from an effort 
to eliminate theoretical weaknesses in earlier models and to create 
a more accurate formal expression of propositions from consistency 
theory on sentiment relations. The model is tested on two data pools, 
Davis and Leinhardt’s 742 sociograms gathered from secondary 
sources and 51 sociograms collected by the author using a technique 
designed to minimize measurement error in sociometric data. The 
results are compared to a test of the unweighted model on both data 
sets using a statistical index defined for comparative analyses. The 
author’s model is found to be considerably more successful than the 
previous model in both data pools. 


Considerable progress has been made over the last few years in the de- 
velopment of graph-theoretic models of the structure of sentiment rela- 
tions. Initially, Cartwright and Harary (1956) proposed the balance model 
which formalized Heider’s theory of balance by showing that balance im- 
plies a structural dichotomization of groups into two cliques. Subsequently, 
Davis (1967) presented the more general clusterability model allowing for 
more than two cliques. Adding to Heider’s notion of balance the propo- 
sition of Homans that small groups inevitably generate a system of 
hierarchically ordered cliques, Davis and Leinhardt (1972) proposed the 
ranked-clusters model. Finally, Holland and Leinhardt (1971) developed 
the transitivity model (t-graph), which includes all of the former models 
as special cases, and they developed a statistical index (1970) to measure 
its goodness of fit. Built on the assumption that sentiment relations are 
transitive—that is, if A likes B and B likes C, then A likes C—the transi- 
tivity model depicts the group structure which emerges from transitivity, 
namely, hierarchies of ranked clusters of cliques. 

The transitivity model is a promising tool for characterizing social 
structure because it overcomes the weaknesses inherent in’ traditional so- 
ciometric analyses of structure. By defining structure as a pattern of 
regularity abstracted from a concrete population, the model avoids. the 


1 The research was supported by National Science Foundation grant GP-30327. ‘I wish 
to thank David McFarland, Thomas Pullum, Edwin Bridges, John Glidewell, and 
Maurice Moore for their assistance in this research, as well as the principals, teachers, 
and students who provided the data. Samuel Leinhardt generously provided the com- 
puter program socpac for the initial analysis of the data. 
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tendency found in traditional studies to associate structure incorrectly 
with personality characteristics and individual behavior in the social sys- 
tem. By positing a hierarchical ordering of cliques, it removes the fre- 
quently implicit but questionable assumption that the ideal group contains - 
a single clique. By providing more precise techniques for detecting patterns 
of sentiment, the model removes the risk of distorting group structure 
inherent in the visual analysis of sociograms. 

While the advances in formalization and methodology represented by the 
transitivity model are impressive, similar progress has not been made 
toward developing a stronger theoretical base for the model. Indeed, 
theory seemingly has been neglected for the sake of the model’s formal 
statement. Moreover, the transitivity model has received little empirical 
testing. The only data bank on which the model has been tested consists 
of 917 sociograms gathered by Davis and Leinhardt from secondary sources: 
(Holland and Leinhardt 1972). The validity of this test has been ques- 
tioned (Hallinan 1972) because the sociometric techniques employed in 
gathering the sociograms biased the data against the model while the 
diversity of sociometric questions asked resulted in conceptual confusion. 
Further theoretical and empirical work is essential before the transitivity 
model can be employed as a useful tool to detect and represent the struc- 
ture of sentiment relations. 

In an effort to ground the Holland-Leinhardt transitivity model in em- 
pirical reality and to improve its underdeveloped theoretical base, I have 
developed a new sociometric data collection technique and used it to 
gather a pool of sociograms on which to test the model. This paper reports 
the results of this test. While indicating some support for the model, the 
results reveal a discrepancy between some of the model’s predictions and 
the data. Reexamining the theory underlying the model, I have found 
that an inappropriate application of the theory is responsible for the. un- 
successful predictions of the model. I have attempted to make a more 
precise and formalized theoretical statement by modifying the transitivity 
model? and then testing it on the new data pool and on the Davis-Leinhardt 
data. I found the model to be considerably more successful than the 
Holland-Leinhardt model in both data sets. 


SAMPLE AND SOCIOMETRIC DATA COLLECTION TECHNIQUE 


Since transitivity of sentiment is hypothesized as a general phenomenon, 
the only requirement for a sample on which to test the transitivity model 
is that the groups chosen have natural boundaries for the friendship choices 


*The model was first formulated in 1970 as the author’s dissertation proposal, ac- 
cept by the Departments of Sociology and of Education at the University of Chicago 
in March 1971. 
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of their members. To achieve this, a sample of children’s groups was 
selected from small schools which had only one class per grade level or had 
self-contained rather than departmentalized classes. From sixth-, seventh-, 
and eighth-grade classes, 51 were taken from 14 schools in urban and rural 
areas.® The classes varied in size from 12 to 34 children, with a mean size 
of 22. A wide range of SES characteristics, including family income, edu- 
cational level of parents, and father’s occupation, was represented in the 
total sample. 

I collected sociometric data from these groups in response to the ques- 
tion, “Who are your best friends?” To avoid the structural confusion that 
occurred with Davis and Leinhardt’s sociograms, I asked a single question, 
providing a uniform basis for response. In addition, the chance of measure- 
ment error in the data was reduced by allowing the subjects to select 
individual cutoff points for determining the number of friends chosen 3 
These procedures produced a sample of sociograms of high quality for 
tests of structural models. 


TEST OF THE HOLLAND-LEINHARDT TRANSITIVITY MODEL 


To test the Holland-Leinhardt transitivity model on the new data pool, 
the value of the statistical index r (Holland and Leinhardt 1970) was com- 
puted for each group in the sample. The index is defined as r = (T — pr) / 
Ga, where T is the number of intransitive triads in the sociogram and pr 
and oz are the mean and standard deviation of T under a hypothesis of 
random distribution of choices.” Tau measures the deviation of a socio- 
gram from a random graph in the direction of the transitivity model. 
Figure 1 shows a histogram of the value of 7 for the 51 groups. Tau is 
negative and statistically significant (P < .01) for every sociogram in 
the sample, indicating that each sociogram contains significantly fewer 
intransitive triads than predicted by chance. The distribution has a mean 
of —11.3 and a median of —10.55. The null hypothesis that friendship 
choices are distributed randomly is rejected for every group, and the 
hypothesis of transitivity is supported.® It is apparent that the structure 


3 Three of the classes in the sample contained all boys, and three contained all girls. 
No difference was found in the test results on these groups as compared to the mixed 
classes. 


4 Holland and Leinhardt (1973) present a careful analysis of the kinds of measure- 
ment error which can be introduced into sociometric data by the use of fixed- and 
free-choice sociograms. 

ö See Holland and Leinhardt (1970) for the mathematical results needed to obtain 
E(T,), Var(T;), and Cov(T;, TA. Ta ZT, where T; is an intransitive triad of type 7. 
8 We note a positive correlation of r= 28 (P < .001) between group size and the 
value of 7, This relationship may, however, be an artifact of the T index. 
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of sentiment relations in these groups approximates the structure of the 
transitivity model, namely, hierarchies of ranked clusters of cliques. 

A comparison of these results to Holland and Leinhardt’s test on 917 
sociograms reveals that the model is considerably more successful in the 
sample of 51 groups. Despite Holland and Leinhardt’s use of cp, a slightly 
more sensitive statistical index, the mean and median of their distribution 
were only —5.51 and —3.64, respectively. The improved fit of the model 
in my data may be attributed to reduced measurement error resulting 
from the single question and to the absence of structural bias in the data 
resulting from the new sociometric technique. These results provide strong 
evidence of the transitivity of sentiment. 

Further analysis can be performed on both data pools to determine 
whether the frequency of any single intransitive triad type deviates 
seriously from the model’s predictions. Table 1 shows the percentage of 
sociomatrices in the Davis-Leinhardt data and in my data having fewer 
of each intransitive triad type than expected by chance. These results 
demonstrate that the model’s predictions for each critical triad except 
2-1-0 are supported by most of the sociograms in both data sets. How- 
ever, the 2-1-0 triad occurs more frequently than expected by chance in a 
large number of sociomatrices in both samples. Consequently the 2-1-0 
triad is primarily responsible for discrepancies between the model and 
data. Moreover, the model’s prediction of the frequency of the 2-1-0 triad 
is even less successful in my data than in Davis and Leinhardt’s, although 
the former are purported to be of higher quality. Since the 2-1-0 triad is 
classified as intransitive, the model predicts 100% of the sociograms will 
have fewer 2-1-0 triads. Of the matrices in the Davis-Leinhardt sample, 
37% have fewer 2-1-0 triads than expected by chance, compared to 8% 
in my sample. The seriousness of this discrepancy between the model and 
data implies that any attempt to modify the transitivity model must 
resolve the dilemma of the 2-1-0 triad. 


THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Two approaches to improving the fit of the Holland-Leinhardt transitivity 
model suggest themselves: to modify the transitivity model by simply 
` reclassifying the 2-1-0 triad as permissible, or to abandon the transitivity 
model and replace it with a model in which the 2-1-0 triad is permissible. 
However, neither solution is satisfactory. On the one hand, the mathe- 
matical theorems on which the transitivity model is built do not permit 
reclassification of the 2-1-0 triad ‘without destroying the boundaries be- 
tween disjoint subsets of points and between levels, that is, without destroy- 
ing the structure described by the model. On the other hand, every attempt 
to find a graph-theoretic model which employs only the five successful 
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critical triads has ended in failure. The dominant role which the 2-1-0 
triad plays in determining clique formation and hierarchy makes unlikely 
the discovery of a graph which has a similar structure but is unaffected 
by the presence of this triad. Consequently, the problem of the 2-1-0 triad 
cannot be solved on the formal level alone. The theoretical base of the 
model must be reexamined in order to explain the frequency of the 2-1-0 
triad and to modify the model in such a way as to make it more congruent 
with empirical reality. 

Holland and Leinhardt used a balance-theory perspective to develop 
the transitivity model and argued that intransitive sentiment relations 
occur infrequently because they are psychologically uncomfortable and 
therefore unstable. However, their argument is applied inappropriately 
to triads. Balance is a psychological state of an individual, not the property 
of a triad. Balance exists in a triad if and only if it is experienced by 
the members of a triad.” Since each member of a triad belongs to two 
triplets in that triad which may or may not be balanced from his per- 
spective, the application of balance theory. to triplets rather than to triads 
should be theoretically more productive. 

Balance theory suggests that the member of an intransitive triplet who 
is involved in an inconsistent choice relation experiences a pressure to 
change the bonds of the triplet in order to restore balance. From this, one 
can argue that if two intransitive triplets are present in a triad, two persons 
experience discomfort and possess a tendency to change their choices. The 
appearance of a triad with two intransitive triplets, then, is less likely to 
occur than a triad containing only one. This reasoning suggests a theoreti- 
cal rank ordering of intransitive triad types. The rank order is based on 
the number of intransitive triplets in each triad and predicts their relative 
frequency of occurrence. 

A similar argument can be made for transitive triads. A transitive trip- 
let is psychologically satisfying to the member making the consistent 
choices and is therefore stable. Increasing the number of transitive triplets 
in a triad should increase its stability. As a result, the relative frequency 
of transitive triads can be predicted on the basis of the number of transi- 
tive triplets they contain. Finally, since vacuously transitive triads contain 
neither inconsistent nor consistent triplets, they should occur less fre- 
quently than the transitive triads and more frequently than the intransitive 
triads. 

All but two of the 16 triad types can be ordered by the above procedure, 
resulting in seven distinct ranks. The 2-1-0 and 1-2-0C triads are the excep- 
tions. These two triads contain both intransitive and transitive triplets, 
which makes predicting their relative frequencies problematic. While the 


7 Every triad contains six ordered triplets in which the presence or absence of choice 
relations can be viewed from the perspective of the first member. 
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discomfort felt by the persons involved in the intransitive triplets should 
make the triads unstable, the satisfaction enjoyed by the members of 
the transitive triplets should add stability to the triads. The question 
bécomes, how do these possibly contradictory forces resolve themselves? 
If one assumes that transitivity and intransitivity are equal but opposite 
forces, the resolution can be represented by the linear function f(T) = 
'¢— i, where ¢ and i are the number of transitive and intransitive triplets, 
respectively, in a given triad T. The number assigned to a triad by f indi- 
cates whether transitivity or intransitivity dominates. The 2-1-0 triad 
contains three transitive triplets and one intransitive triplet and receives a 
value of +2, implying that it will occur as frequently as a transitive triad 
which contains two transitive and no intransitive triplets. The 1-2-0C triad 
has two intransitive triplets and one transitive triplet and is assigned the 
value —1, suggesting that its frequency is the same as a triad which con- 
tains one intransitive and no transitive triplets. The function f, then, 
yields a theoretical rank ordering, R,, of all the triads based on their 
predicted frequency of occurrence. This ordering is given in table 2. 


TABLE 2 


NUMBER OF TRANSITIVE TRIPLETS (OO AND INTRANSITIVE TRIPLETS (i) AND 
FUNCTIONAL VALUES OF f FOR EACH OF THE 16 TRIAD TYPES 


Triad Type ` (ż, i) J=4—i 
(e TEE (0, 3) on 3 
DOR EE (0, 2) —2 
122206. E E T S (1, 2) —1 
EE KR NEE (0, 1) — 1 
E ois EE (0, 1) —1 
Detten fee whee maak Ee (0, 1) zl 
OSTER ee dE (0, 0) 0 
SS, ei Eet kee ace Ginna EE (0, 0) D 
SI e ee KE ele deeg ege (0, 0) 0 
0222 WU esnea eared geg e AEN Se (0, 0) D 
RER (0, 0) 0 
0-3-0T (1, 0) 1 
2-1 (3, 1) 2 
1-2 (2, 0) 2 
1-2 (2, 0) 2 
3-0 (6, 0) 6 











The hypothesized rank ordering was tested by obtaining a Spearman 
rank correlation coefficient between the predicted and empirical ranking 
of triads in each of the 51 sociograms.® Table 3 shows that for 88% of the 


8 Since the probabilities of the occurrence of different triad types under the chance 
hypothesis vary greatly, a standardized statistic was ranked rather than the actual 
frequency. The statistic is given by (O — E)/SD, in which O is the observed number 
of a particular triad, E is the expected number in a random model, and SD is the 
standard deviation of the observed number. 
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TABLE 3 


SPEARMAN RANK CORRELATIONS OF THEORETICAL RANKING R; WITH 
EMPIRICAL RANKING 














Group rs Group fS Group rs 
We, here 779 VS) sca aoe ets .600* SO esate. estes 658 
ib. th Dehetre ete 730 LQ EE 803 BO: co singed esar 637 
dee 786 20) oe Siena art 564* ST sere Ee .769 
d aw nea eet 854 ER HE 626 KSE 801 
EE 677 Zeg sia eaa 726 KU a Pes vers 860 
LEE KR 766 WEE -702 SÉ ic ege 837 
tegen 774 BY ERES 798 AL Gerges 679 
Riede, 591* ER 833 AD) ar iain aint ahs é 753 
Oo bs cra Pekan 815 LKE 696 CA WEE 757 
Äech kua 836 EE 683 dk eg, en 822 
ET tee ée 587* SE Eed den .644 45 iradiere ds 718 
EE 747 KENE .789 AO a EN 768 
E, ited e 554 JO: sier sasa .889 AP ESA 739 
14. EE 791 Ka EEEE .740 KEE E 723 
1S) sameness 827 Wd see eee hee .798 AG oa, sete steals 585* 
Le 540** WEE 007 SL, E ch A3 
Lionas 613 SA ebe ees 662 LS een 760 


Nore.—All coefficients are significant (P < .001) using the t-test with df==14, except those ` 
marked by asterisks, 


= DL. 
** P= 05, 


groups the correlation achieves significance at the .001 level; for 8%, at 
the .01 level; and for the remaining 6%, at the .05 level. These results 
reveal strong support in my data for the hypothesized ordering of triads. 

While a similar test of the ordering cannot be performed on the Davis- 
Leinhardt data because of the manner in which they present their results, 
an alternative, though less rigorous, test is possible. The theoretical rank- 
ing can be correlated with the empirical ranking of triad types based on 
the percentage of matrices having triad frequency less than expected by 
chance. Table 4 gives this empirical ranking for the Davis-Leinhardt 
data and my own.? When the theoretical rank order is tested on these 
data, the Spearman rank correlation coefficient obtained by correlating 
the predicted order with the empirical order in table 4 is .93 (P < .001) 
for the Davis-Leinhardt data and .91 (P < .001) for my data. While 
correlating the predicted ordering of triads with the number of matrices 
in the sample having triad frequency less than expected by chance is not 
as appropriate a mode of analysis as correlating the predicted and em- 
pirical ordering for each sociomatrix, the high correlation coefficients in- 


9 Davis (1970) reported results for only 13 triads, since he did not distinguish between 
1-1-1U and 1-1-1D, 0-2-1U and 0-2-1D, or 1-2-0U and 1-2-0D. In order to make 
possible a comparison with the theoretical ranking, the frequency of the triads in 
each of these pairs is assumed to be the same. 
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TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE OF MATRICES IN DaAvis-LEINHARDT DATA AND HALLINAN DATA WITH 
TRIAD FREQUENCY LESS THAN EXPECTED BY CHANCE 














Theoretical Ordering of - 
Triad Types Davis-Leinhardt Data Hallinan Data 





NEE 90% (441)* 97 (38) 
Oh 202 le aston etki dese 90 (651) 100 (51) 
CC EE 83 (701) 98 (51) 
Dee ee zg (563) 98 (51) 
Belek: E 78 (716) 94 (51) 
RE, EE 42 (708) 37 (51) 
E A 41 (649) 67 (51) 
et aot eet 27 (701) 80 (51) 
EE EE 37 (706) ` 4 (51) 
E a IE N 16 (601) 6 (47) 
62 EE 7 (367) 9 (49) 
E EE 37 (330) 8 (51) 
Fi. “320-0 4 erst e AER PE 1 (301) 0 (46) 


* Number of matrices with expected value of 1.000 or greater. 


dicate that the theoretical ordering receives strong support in both 
data sets.1° 

Since my theoretical ordering of triads was obtained by applying balance 
arguments to the triplets in each. triad type, the success of the ordering 
in both data sets establishes balance theory as a useful conceptual base 
for viewing sentiment choices. In addition, it identifies the faulty appli- 
cation of balance theory to-triads rather than triplets as the main source 
of weakness in the transitivity model because such application resulted 
in inaccurately classifying the 2-1-0 triad as intransitive. Finally, the 
success of the ordering suggests modifying the Holland-Leinhardt model 
by formulating a weighted model based on the function f which yielded 
the rank ordering. 


A WEIGHTED TRANSITIVITY MODEL 


The deterministic statement of a weighted transitivity model is defined 
as follows: 


Definition 1: A directed graph (X, C) is a weighted transitive graph 
if and only if for every triad T in (X, C), f(T) 20, where f = at — bi, 
and ¢ and 7 are the number of transitive and intransitive triplets, respec- 
tively, in T. 


10 The results do not imply that the theoretical rank ordering is more successful in 
the Davis-Leinhardt data; the mode of analysis is not rigorous, and the small size of 
my sample precludes valid comparisons. 
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The constants a and b of the linear function f in definition 1 allow dif- 
ferent weights to be associated with the forces of transitivity and intransi- 
tivity. In the work that follows, these forces are assumed to balance each 
other, so a = b = 1. Under this condition, the requirement of a weighted 
- transitive graph is satisfied by all the transitive and vacuously transitive 
triads, as well as by the 2-1-0 triad, which was previously classified as 
intransitive in the Holland-Leinhardt scheme. The mathematical theorem 
on which the weighted model, designated M,, is built can be stated as 


Theorem 1: A directed graph (X,C) is a weighted transitive graph 
such that f(T) = t — i if and only if it contains no 2-0-1, 1-1-1U, 1-1-1D, 
1-2-0C, or 0-2-1C triads. 

Proof: By the fundamental theorem of the transitivity model, (X, C) 
is a transitive graph if and only if it contains no 2-0-1, 1-1-1U, 1-1-1D, 
1-2-0C, 0-2-1C, or 2-1-0 triads. To obtain a weighted transitive graph in 
which f(T) = ¢ — i, all the triads from this list for which f(T) < 0 must 
be excluded from the graph. Since 2-1-0 is the only one among these triads 
for which f(T) > 0, the theorem holds. 


The weighted transitive graph, M,, is a more general structural model 
than Holland and Leinhardt’s ¢t-graph because it does not require the 
absence of the 2-1-0 triad. Since a directed graph must be a é-graph in 
order to be a system of hierarchies of ranked clusters of cliques, the’ 
weighted model does not possess this descriptive property. However, when 
the number of 2-1-0 triads in (X, C) is small, the structure of M, approxi- 
mates that of the transitivity model. 

In the probabilistic version of AM. the weight c; for each triad T; is 
obtained from the function f. The weights are assigned as follows: 

For all T; belonging to (X, C), if f(7i) È 0, a = f(Ts); if f(T) <0, 
` cı = 0, The structural index 7; measures the deviation of a sociogram from 
a random model in the direction of the weighted transitive graph M, and 
is defined as 7; = (T; — Hr,)/Or,, where T;= 3 ef, The mean and 
variance of T; are obtained as follows: 


Br, = E(T;) = Ze BO: 


op, = Var(Ty) = Xe? Var(T) + 2 KS cic; Cov(T;, Tj). 
i<j 
The distribution of ze approaches normal as the size of the matrices gets 
larger. 

To test the weighted transitivity model, 7; was calculated for each 
sociomatrix in the sample of 51 groups. All the sociograms differed sig- 
nificantly from random (P < .01) in the direction of Af, The distribution 
of T; values has a mean of —11.5 and a median of —-10.55. These results 
imply strong empirical support for the weighted model. 
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COMPARISON OF THE GOODNESS OF FIT OF THE TRANSITIVITY AND 
WEIGHTED TRANSITIVITY MODELS ` 


Since r and 7; are test statistics, they are inappropriate measures to com- 
pare the success of the Holland-Leinhardt transitivity model with my 
weighted transitivity model on the same sample. To make the comparison 
possible, an alternative split-level index, ie is defined as 





ha sey eae 
1 =o} 
opt T naz = Ha 
=T T 
iTS ur Poe =i i 
` Un — Tmin Ha 


where T is the number of intransitive triads in a given sociogram and 
Tmax and Tmint! are the maximum and minimum number of intransitive 
triads possible in a sociogram constrained by a given number of mutual, 
asymmetric, and null choice relations.!? Since T < yr for all sociograms 
in the sample, T.. will be used to compare the fit of the two models. The 
index T. assumes a maximum value of unity when a graph possesses the 
structure of the deterministic model, and a minimum of zero when the 
graph is random. 

Table 5 presents the values of T_ for both models in each of the 51 
groups in the sample. Since T_ is larger for M; than for the unweighted 
model in 50 of the 51 sociograms, my weighted model is considerably more 
successful than is the Holland-Leinhardt unweighted transitivity model. 


DISCUSSION 


The fit of the transitivity model to sociometric data collected by an im- 
proved technique provides substantial support for the. hypothesis that 
transitivity is an organizing. principle of sentiment relations in friendship 
groups. Since the model was successful in every group in the sample of 
51 sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-grade children possessing a wide variety 
of social-psychological and socioeconomic characteristics, we would expect 
to find similar support in most friendship groups of children that age. 
Furthermore, since Leinhardt (1972) has shown that sentiment relations 
among children are in the process of developing into the more stable rela- 


11 In most graphs of a given size with a fixed number of M, A, and N relations, 
Tmin = 0. In the exceptional graphs in which not all triads can be made transitive 
under the given constraints, the value of Tmin is very small when the size of the 
graph is moderate. In all the sociograms under consideration, Tni» is close to or equals 


zero, implying that P œ 1 — (T/pp). 


min 


12A discussion of the limitations of the indices 7 and 7; and of the properties of the 
indices éi and P can be found in Hallinan (1974). 
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TABLE 5 


MEASURES oF GOODNESS OF FIT OF UNWEIGHTED AND WEIGHTED TRANSITIVITY 
Mopets on 51 Groups 











Group ZS. Ps Group Gë KÉ Group äi Ty 
Iz 647 775 18 .... .382 557 35 .... 234 386 
SR 416 508 19 .... .336 386 36 .... 366 466 
KS 416 508 20 .... 485 597 37 .... 278 409 
C 485 604 21 .... ,254 332 38 1... 342 A45 
5. .605 234 22 ..,.. 28 463 39 1... 362 473 
6. 324 .413 23 .... A474 .589 40 .... 371 .405 
Ty 428 508 24 .... 222 329 41 .... 656 694 
8. 465 497 25 .... 346 431 42 .... 395 464 
9 .... 267 361 26 .... 368 A438 43 .... 555 ER 
10 .... 238 315 27 .... 550 .693 44 .... 394 491 
1l .... 462 .559 28 .... .509 ` .629 45 .... 445 541 
12 .... 424 „Sii 29 .... 321 453 46 .... 428 552 
13 .... .442 ATS 30 .... 148 237 47 .... 200 .823 
14 .... 2724 .403 31 .... 358 469 48 .... 391 494 
15 .... 220 293 32..... .314 375 49 .... 175 242 
16 .... 234 323 33 .... 348 444 50 .... .243 224 
17 .... 605 .748 34 .... 319 425 S51 .... .266 343 








tions found among adults, the transitivity model may be even more suc- 
cessful in older groups. 

The considerable improvement of the fit of the model in my data over 
the Davis-Leinhardt data supports my contention that their data are 
biased against the model (Hallinan 1972). Holland and Leinhardt (1972) 
acknowledge this point and reveal the structural biases in their own data 
by illustrating that the average r value in the data they obtained from 
fixed-choice tests is half the average 7 value in their free-choice data. 
These results indicate that using fixed-choice data reduced support for 
the model by 50%. The success of the model in the new sample lends 
empirical support to the argument that the new data collection technique 
yields high-quality sociometric data for tests of structural methods. 

Although Davis and Leinhardt’s sociograms distort the underlying 
structure they are presumed to represent, the distortion is not sufficient 
to mask the general tendency toward transitivity found in their groups. 
The detection of transitivity in their sociograms is important because of 
the size and diversity of their sample. The fact that support for the 
transitivity model is found even in biased data, in groups which differ in 
size and in the age, sex, and socioeconomic status of their members, is 
strong evidence that sentiment relations have a general tendency toward 
tranisitivity. Positing transitivity, therefore, as a principle which organizes 
sentiment relations helps to explain the structure found in friendship 
groups. 

The fact that my weighted transitivity model was more.successful than 
the Holland-Leinhardt unweighted model in fitting the data analyzed 
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here implies that intransitivity is not the only force in a triad determining 
its relative frequency. Transitivity is a counterbalancing force which also 
affects the frequency of a triad’s occurrence. While pressure is exerted on 
some members of a triad to alter inconsistent sentiment choices in order 
to reduce discomfort, others tend to preserve the status quo because they 
derive satisfaction from their consistent choices. 

An assumption underlying the weighted transitivity model proposed 
here is that of the psychological additivity of the transitivity and intransi- 
tivity in a triad. Using a linear function which assigns equal weights to 
transitive and intransitive triplets assumes that the psychological satis- ` 
faction a person derives from membership in a transitive triplet is of the 
same magnitude as the psychological distress he feels in an intransitive 
relationship and that the opposing tendencies are resolved by combining 
them in an additive manner. 

This assumption is somewhat justified in terms of consistency theory 

and receives more support in the data than an assumption of no inter- 
action effect between the two forces. However, social relations may be 
more complicated than psychological additivity suggests, or they may be 
influenced by extraneous factors which modify social bonds. Thus, a 
nonlinear function and/or an alternative weighting scheme may reveal a 
better fit to the data, indicating either that the interaction effect varies 
-as the amount of transitivity and intransitivity in the triad changes, or 
simply that one force is stronger than the other. A model I subsequently 
formulated giving intransitive triplets twice the weight of transitive ones 
was found to be slightly more successful than M,, possibly implying that 
psychological distress has a greater effect on triadic stability than does 
psychological satisfaction. Further research is needed to determine which 
function or weighting system most accurately reveals the underlying 
process and provides the best fit to empirical data. The results should have 
important implications for consistency theory by revealing conditions 
under which imbalance can be tolerated in a triad. 

The strong support provided by this study for my weighted model 
should lead to additional tests on groups which vary in longevity, size, 
and the age of members in order to specify variables which affect the 
transitivity of sentiment relations. In addition, the model should be tested 
on data collected from the same groups over time in order to investigate 
further the process of friendship formation and development. 
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Analysis of Ratio Variables: Opportunities 
and Pitfalls’ 


Karl Schuessler 
Indiana University 


In sociological studies it is usually instructive, if not essential, to ex- 
press the statistical characteristics of a ratio variable in terms of the 
component variables from which it was formed. Such an analysis may 
be carried out on either the component variables themselves or the 
logarithms of those component variables. To exemplify this approach, 
Pearson’s approximation formulas are introduced and applied to nu- 
merical examples. Topics in sociology that might be profitably con- 
sidered from this point of view are discussed: (1) organizational 
sociology, (2) population density, (3) chain relatives, (4) factorial 
ecology, (5) residential succession, and (6) complex ratios. The pit- 
falls of ratio variables and ways of avoiding them are summarized 
briefly. 


INTRODUCTION 


This paper attempts to deal with ratios between statistical variables and 
methods of handling them. I am not concerned with how these ratios may 
serve as social measurements, but instead with techniques by which they 
may be manipulated to offer more refined sociological interpretations. It 
is usually true, at least in sociological studies, that one variable is divided 
by another in order to eliminate the effect of the latter on the former. For 
instance, births are divided by population in order to eliminate the effect 
of population size; the sex ratio gives the number of males for a standard 
population of 100 females. However useful such measures may be in com- 
parative studies, they are subject to some misunderstanding unless their 
special features are recognized and accounted for. 

The general problem addresses the manner in which a ratio variable is 
related to the components from which it was formed. Karl Pearson (1897) 


1 This is a revised version of a paper presented at the methodology session of the 
1972 American Sociological Association meeting in New Orleans. The revision was 
undertaken with the benefit of critical comments generously supplied by Jack Gibbs, 
William Kruskal, and I. R. Savage. I am also indebted to the anonymous referees for 
their constructive suggestions. I am inclined to agree with the remark that this essay 
is somewhat deficient in not supplying rules governing the use of ratio variables. In 
defense of inconclusiveness, I might note that the difficulty in framing guidelines for 
research workers lies not in the vagaries of methods for analyzing data, but rather in 
the vagaries of sociological research, Sociological investigations resting on ratio vari- 
ables seldom present exactly the same design, and each therefore appears to require 
special or ad hoc procedures. For this reason, it is difficult to state generally when a 
ratio should be avoided and how it should be handled when it is used. 
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was concerned with one aspect of this problem, namely, the product- 
moment correlation between ratios with a common denominator, given that 
component variables are uncorrelated among themselves (e.g., the correla- 
tion between x)/x3 and x»2/x3, given that ry. = pa = rez = 0). Similarly, 
one may investigate the product-moment correlation between ratios in 
which the numerator of one ratio is the denominator of the other, given 
that component variables are uncorrelated (e.g., the correlation between 
x1/X3 and x3/x4, given that na = 714 = 734 = 0). In the same way, it is 
possible to consider the correlation between a ratio and one of its own 
terms, on the assumption that the terms in the ratio are uncorrelated (e.g., 
the correlation between x,/x3 and x3, given that 713 = 0). In fact, it is gen- 
erally possible to work out the correlation between ratios under any set of 
restrictions that one may see fit to impose on the correlations among com- 
ponents. 

For sociological studies, calculations are usually carried out on ratios 
without regard to the characteristics of the component terms making up 
those ratios. Thus, in factoring the intercorrelations among rates based on 
census tracts, as in studies of factorial ecology, one seldom pays attention 
to the statistical characteristics of the component variables on which those 
rates are based (Dent 1972). Similarly, in interpreting the correlation be- 
tween the ratio of administrative personnel to all personnel (o dra) and 
all personnel (x3) in a complex organization, one seldom heeds the compli- 
cations that may arise in correlating a ratio with one of its own terms 
(Freeman and Kronenfeld 1973). Yet in such studies it may be revealing, 
if not essential, to express the statistical characteristics of a ratio variable 
in terms of the component variables from which it was formed. 

Such an analysis of ratio variables may be carried out either on the com- 
ponent variables themselves or on the logarithms of those component vari- 
ables. For the latter case, one obtains exact results for the transformed 

series; for the former case, one obtains approximate results for the original 

series. If the original measures must be preserved (for whatever reason), 
approximations must suffice; if exact results are required, the log trans- 
formation may be used.? The log transformation in effect replaces ratios 
by differences, for instance, 


a=c— e, (1) 


where a = log: (%1/*%3), c = log xi, and e = log a, and thereby permits 
the entire analysis to be carried out on differences between log components. 

However, if we are required to leave original measures undisturbed, it 
will be necessary to carry out operations on one or more terms of the 
binomial series: 


2 One may also get exact results for ratios expressed as products, e.g., %,/%3 = Enter 1. 
For a discussion, see Goodman (1960) and Bohrnstedt and Goldberger (1969). 
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ee) 


- (#8) (2) +) 
STEI 


where m, = mean 2, Am = mp — pu, etc. Sloughing off all terms in the 
expansion after the second gives the approximate ratio as the product of 


two sums, ` 
EEN EH e 
X3 Has Ha 


Performing the multiplication gives the same approximation as the sum of 
four products, each weighted by the reciprocal of Haf: 


SCH = el + pha, — PAULA — Am Ais). (3) 
It is to be understood that the goodness of the approximation will depend 
on the magnitude of the neglected terms in the series expansion. 

My procedure in Part I will be to introduce (without elaboration) Pear- 
son’s approximation formulas for the variance of a ratio variable and the 
covariance of one ratio variable with another. The procedure in Part IT 
will be to consider sociological investigations in which these formulas might 
be advantageously used. Throughout, I assume a population(s) of N (finite) 
true values and thereby sidestep the complications of measurement and 
sampling errors.4 


I. TECHNIQUES OF ANALYSIS 
Variance of Ratio 


Getting the exact variance of a ratio involves no change in the usual pro- 
cedure, except that ratios must be calculated before they are inserted into 
the standard formula. With this modification, the formula for the variance 
of a given ratio, say x1/%3, is 


3 For a technical discussion of this approach, see Chayes (1971) and Kunreuther (1966). 


4A partial review of the literature is available in an earlier paper of mine (Schuessler 
1973). 
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1 2 
Eet = E3 (1/1). — [ 2cm) | , (4) 


where N is the number of units in the series. 
The approximate variance of the same ratio, based on manipulations of 
equation (3), is given by Pearson’s approximation formula, 


et Luaduel Dm) + v3” — 2043), (5) 


where v? = g,?/u:?, the rel-variance of x1; vg? = at, the rel-vari- 
ance of x3; and V13 = 013/Mipls, the rel-covariance of x, and x3. Note that 
the variance of a ratio depends not only on the rel-variances of the compo- 
nent terms but on the rel-covariance between them as well. 

Since the log of a ratio of one term to another is equal to the difference 
between the logs of those terms, the variance of the log of a ratio has the 
same form as the variance of the difference between two variables. Thus, 
the variance of a = c — e, where a = log (pel, c = log xı, and e = log 
Za, 1S 


Oe? = TF + OL? — 20. (6) 


Since equations (5) and (6) are based on a comparison of the same vari- 
ables—the ratio of x; to za in one case, the difference between log z and log- 
xg in the other case—they are necessarily similar in form. Formulas (5) 
and (6) are significant primarily as a remi“ der that the variance of a 
ratio is a function of its component terms and their relationship; they pro- 
vide a technique for decomposing an overall variance into its constituent 
parts, when such a decomposition is required. 

For numerical examples, the above formulas were applied to four sets 
of 400 measures each, generated so as to have nearly equal means and 
variances, and correlations ranging from .40 to .90. Means, variances, and 
covariances for the original numbers are given in table 1; the same sta- 
tistics for the logs of these numbers are given in table 2; selected statistics 
for the ratio variable +,/x3 are given in table 3. 


TABLE 1 








VARIANCE (on DraconaL), COVARIANCE (ABOVE DIAGONAL), 
AND CORRELATION COEFFICIENT (BELOW DIAGONAL) 








VARIABLE ki Za Za Wi MEAN 
ZER 1.0247 0.7256 0.5628 0.4328 9.9446 
EZE . 0.6972 1.0568 0.8447 0.6843 9.9604 
RTE ; 0.5542 _ 0.8191 1.0064 0.8501 9.9334 
EZE 0.4314 0.6716 ` 0.8550 0.9824 9.9109 
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TABLE 2 











VARIANCE (ON DIAGONAL), COVARIANCE (ABOVE DIAGONAL), 
AND CORRELATION COEFFICIENT (BELOW DIAGONAL) 








VARIABLE c d e H MEAN 
log zue, .0020 .0014 0011 .0009 9953 
log Ze cd, 6965 0021 0017 0014 .9959 
log zeg, -5506 8230 0020 0017 -9948 
log zuel, 4321 6771 8591 0019 9939 





Table 3 thus gives the exact variance of x:/x3, quoted here as an 
example as ois dra) = .0098. Substituting entries from table 1 into equa- 
tion (5) and carrying out the required calculations gives the approximate 
variance of %1/%3, 


a? (x1/x3) = (1.0023) (.0104 + .0102 — .0114) 
0092. 


I: 


TABLE 3 


MEAN, VARIANCE, COVARIANCES, AND CORRELATIONS FOR zua 





Salz, KRICH Zola LAA Ki Zo Mean Variance 
Covariance ... .0032 .0095 .0035 —.0003 .0465 —.0470 


Correlation ... 3924 8677 ae —.os58 4639 —.4735 f 10059 0.0098 





Substituting entries from table 2 and carrying out the required operations 
gives the variance of log (e des), 


Ta? = .0020 + .0020 — .0022 
= .0018. 


When required—possibly for purposes of exploratory analysis—the vari- 
ance of log (x1/x3) = a can be expressed in terms of the correlation be- 
tween log xı = c and log x, = e and of the path coefficients A. and Pos. 
Reducing equation (1) to standard form gives 


a = Pact — Pace’, (7) 


where a’, c’, and e each has mean zero and unit variance, poo = sta 
and Poe = O'e/Oa. Upon squaring equation (7), summing over the (N) 
cases, and dividing the sums by N, one obtains 


1.00 = ac” + Pae? — 2Pachaclce- 
Multiplying both sides by o,? gives the required result: 
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Tè = Bei? + bae Ta — 2DacPac¥ cea”. e 
It may be shown, and it may be of practical interest in a given investiga- 
tion, that path coefficients pas and pae may be expressed in terms of corre- 
lations fac, Tac, and fee. Multiplying equation (7) by d and e, summing 
over the (N) cases, and dividing the sums by N gives 


Tac = Pac + Beer 


(8) 
Tae = Pac! ce + Pao- 
Solving equation (8) simultaneously, one obtains 
Pac = (Tac — faefce)/1 — Tee’; 
(9) 


Poe = (Tae — Yec¥ce)/1 — Tee", 
which will be recognized as the standardized partial regression coefficients 
(8) for two independent regressors. 
Manipulating the entries of table 2 as required gives rae = .4737, Tac = 
4737, and fee = .5506. Substituting these numbers in equation (9) gives 


Pao = [(.4737) — (—.4737) (.5506) ]/(.6968) 
= 1.0541, 


Pao = [(—.4737) — (.4737) (.5506) ]/(.6968) 
= —1.0541. 


Checking, 
Pac = (.0020/.0018) 1/2 = Æ 1.0541, 
Pae = (.0020/.0018)1/2 = = 1.0541. 


Since path coefficients have the same numerical value in this problem, I 
conclude that each component term “contributes” equally to the variance 
of the difference between terms. It is not necessary to put measures in 
standard form to arrive at this conclusion; it could have been deduced 
from the equality between o,” and o-,” (table 2). 

Although equation (7) has no substantive significance as it stands, it 
conceivably could serve to suggest theoretically interesting connections 
that otherwise might be overlooked. For example, it might be applied to 
determine whether components c and e share equally in the effect of a 
given exogenous variable z on the difference between them. Thus, if ois 
dependent on z but e is independent of z, then that dependency of o on z 
must be ascribed to the relationship between c and z. , 


Correlation between Ratio Variables 


Correlating ratio variables by the product-moment method involves no 
change in the essential procedure. However, ratios must be calculated be- 
fore they are manipulated, as shown in the following formula: 
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r[ (21/8) (2t2/%4)] = 
NX (1/23) (%2/%4) — E(x1/x8) X (22/24) 
(NE (21/23)? — [E (21/28) PHN E (22/84)? — [E (22/24) PP 


The approximate correlation between ratio variables %1/% and %2/%4 is 
given by Pearson’s formula:® 








(10) 


zl (x1 /x3) (%2/%4)] = (Vie + V34 — Via — v23)/ 
[ (vx? + va — 2043) (v2? + v4? Se 2v24)]2. (11) 


As with equation (5), this formula yields a good approximation, provided 
that deviations from the mean in each series are small relative to the mean 
of that series. For an empirical demonstration, see Chayes (1971). 
Applying the general formula for the correlation between differences, 
-one gets the exact correlation between a and b, 


Oca + Tef — Cae — Tos 
Tab = o e aea (12) 
[ (a? + T — 2T ee) (Oa? + of — 20a) Leg VE 

where b = log (x2/x4), d = log x2, and f = log x4 (see eq. [1] for defini- 
tions of a, c, and e). Formulas (11) and (12) are necessarily similar in 
their makeup, since they are based on the same pairs of values, ratios 
in one case and differences in the other. (Differences rather than ratios may 
be called for in some investigations; for a critical discussion, see Fugitt 
and Lieberson [1974]). 

The exact correlation between x;/x3 and «2/4, transcribed from table 3, 
is r[ (1/3) (%2/%4) ] = .3924. Substituting entries from table 1 and carry- 
ing out the required calculations gives the approximate correlation between 
xı/x3 and x2/x, in terms of components xı, x2, %3, and x4: 


(.0073 -+ .0086 — .0085 — .0044 





ANE ee ae) [(.0104 + .0102 — .0114) (.0107 + .0100 —.0138)] 
Oi kd OE) 
0080 


Last, substituting entries from table 2 and carrying out the necessary 
calculations gives the correlation between a and b in terms of components 
c, d, e, and f, as defined above: 


5 Although eq. (11) may be interpreted as the ratio of the approximate covariance 
of x,/%g and Zait, to the geometric mean of the approximate variances, it is not 
possible to obtain the numerical value of that covariance from eq. (11) as it stands. ` 
To do that, one must restore the canceled multiplier, Lëtz ai tstta), to both numerator 
and denominator of eq. (11). 
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0014 + .0017 — .0017 — .0009 





ke == 
=> — "F(.0020 + .0020 — .0022) (.0021 + .0019 — .0028)]2 
0005 
SEN 
0015 


As it stands, equation (11) may find fewer applications in social re- 
search than some of its specializations that would hold for two ratios 
formed from fewer than four component variables. Some of these special 
formulas are given in table 4; coefficients obtained by applying them to 
entries in table 1 are also given, along with exact correlations obtained by 
equation (10). ; 

In considering table 4, I am interested not in the accuracy of approxi- 
mate correlations, but rather in their makeup as linear combinations of 
normed rel-covariances. Elaborating on this point: when two ratios are 
formed from three component variables (e.g., x1/%3 and x3/x,), the nu- 
merator of the approximate correlation consists of the rel-variance of the 
common. term and three rel-covariances. When one “ratio” in the pair is 
either the numerator or the denominator of the other ratio (e.g., x1/%a 
and x3), the numerator of the approximate correlation is the sum of the 
rel-variance of the common term and the rel-covariance of the different 
terms. 

Because the correlation between ratios is a sum of weighted rel-covari- 
ances, it follows that a low correlation between ratios is not inconsistent 
with high correlations between components. By the same token, low cor- 
relations between components are not inconsistent with a high correlation 
. between ratios. i 

Although the sign of equation (3) may be plus or minus, particular 
conditions may favor one sign over the other and even guarantee its pres- 
ence. For instance, when the common term is both numerator and denomi- 
nator, as in the case of x1/x3 and «x3/x4, the correlation between ratios will 
tend to be negative, since the weight of the rel-variance is negative. On the 
other hand, when ratios have either a common denominator or a common 
numerator, as with x,/x3 and x2/x3, the correlation will tend to be positive, 
since the weight of the rel-variance will be positive. In general, the correla- 

. tions between opposite component terms (numerator-denominator) will 
tend to depress the correlation between ratios, whereas the correlation be- 
tween adjacent terms (numerator-numerator) will tend to elevate it, other 
things being equal. When these tendencies are confirmed in a substantive 
investigation, one may be concerned that the outcome is no more than a 
statistical artifact. When these tendencies are reversed, one’s concern is 
with the specific conditions that brought about that reversal and their pos- 
sible substantive significance. 

As with the variance of log (ex As), it may be shown that the correlation 
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between log ratios a and b may be expressed in terms of path coefficients 
and correlations among log components c, d, e, and f. In doing this, we 
start with each log ratio (in standard form) as the difference between 
weighted (by path coefficients) log components (each in standard form): 


a= Pact” Ra Pace’; 
A = pra’ — prof’; 


where a’, A, c’, e’, d, and f’ each has mean zero and unit variance. Getting 
the product of o and 5’, summing over all the (W) cases, and reducing 
sums to means gives the required result: 


(14) 


Tab = PacPrvatca + PacPofct — Pach oatae — Better, (15) 


It is natural to wonder about the utility of equation (15) in substantive 
work, since it is no more than a transformation of equation (12). There 
is no general answer. In some studies, equation (15) or a variant of it 
might be usefully introduced to determine whether components are equally 
_ important in relaying the influence of an exogenous variable z to one or 
more log ratios. Similarly, equation (15), or the equations on which it is 
based, might be introduced in the analysis to determine whether compo- 
nents in ratios are equally important in transmitting the effect of one or 
more ratio variables to a given dependent variable. (Duncan [1966] has 
approached this matter from a slightly different angle.) For example, if 
y is dependent on o but independent of e, the effect of a on y may be attrib- 
uted altogether to the relationship between c and y. 


D SUBSTANTIVE EXAMPLES 


Since the foregoing method has not been widely used in sociology, some 
justification for a review of its details is perhaps required. First and fore- 
most, there is practically no systematic writing on this topic in sociological 
journals, although there are scattered references to Pearson’s (1897) work 
` on spurious correlations. Presumably, research workers in sociology are 
generally unfamiliar with techniques for analyzing ratio variables and their 
potential for more refined data analysis. 

Second, it is now quite feasible to carry out quite intricate operations 
on a large number of variables in a complicated analysis (e.g., factor anal- 
ysis), which, before computers, was inordinately expensive. In particular, 
it is now quite possible to carry out decompositions of ratio variables such 
as those described in this paper. 

A variety of investigations in sociology might benefit from such analysis. 
A few are mentioned here not because they are the leading candidates but 
because they have already been mentioned as needing such treatment. 
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Organizational Sociology 


A common finding in organizational sociology (Blau 1970) is that the 
ratio of administrative personnel to all personnel (x,/x3) decreases as the 
number of all personnel (x3) increases. This finding is taken as evidence 
for the hypothesis that larger organizations are more economical to manage 
than smaller ones. The scatter diagrams also suggest that the ratio variable 
dës not only decreases as x3 increases, but that it decreases at a decreas- 
ing rate, possibly conforming to’ the exponential curve. 

The validity of the exponential “law” aside, it is proper to wonder 
whether x,/x3 tends to vary inversely as x3 by reason of restrictions on the ` 
variation of the components x, and x3 and the covariation between them. 
The answer to that question depends on the relation between vı and ge, 
or the difference between them, occurring explicitly in formula (13), given 
in table 4. That difference will carry a minus sign unless vig > v3”. If 
this latter contingency, by virtue of the makeup of x, and x3, cannot ma- 
terialize, the relationship between x;/x3 and x3 will necessarily be negative 
` and no significance can be attached to the absence of a positive relation. 
Since the makeup of x, and/or x may preclude a positive relationship be- 
tween x;/x3 and xs, that makeup should be investigated before attaching 
substantive importance to a negative relationship. 

The question of whether v3 is smaller than v? has no general answer; 
when that possibility arises, it will require special investigation. Research 
workers in other fields have encountered cases where the possibility of. 
ua > Va? was excluded because of the way in which x, was constructed. 
The conclusion that larger organizations have relatively fewer administra- 
tive personnel than smaller organizations has recently been critically as- 
sessed from this point of view (Freeman and Kronenfeld 1973). 


Population Density 


A similar problem arises in analyzing the relation between a population’s 
density (number of people divided by number of square miles) and a pop- 
ulation’s area (number of square miles). It has been deduced from socio- 
logical theory (Stephan 1972) that the density of political districts is 
inversely related to the territorial size (in square miles) of those districts. 
However, this hypothesis can only be subjected to more careful scrutiny 
if it is understood that political districts may be created in such a way as 
to produce a negative correlation between population and area, that is, 
created so’ that the larger districts always have relatively fewer people. 
One may imagine that relatively few political boundaries will be drawn 
where people are scarce, whereas many will be drawn where people are 
“numerous. If this reasoning is correct, the correlation between population 
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and area will be negative and, in consequence, the correlation between 
density and area will be negative. Then the hypothesis that small districts 
have relatively more people will be sustained not because of social necessity, 
as has been suggested, but because of arbitrary political action. 


Chain Relatives 


In their study of social pathology and density, Galle, Gove, and McPherson 
(1972) set up the ratio of population to area as the product of four ratios, ` 


SE (16) 
a r h s a 
where p = population, a = area, y = rooms, A = housing units, and s = 
housing structures. In equation (16), the denominator of each of the first 
three ratios (relative numbers) is the numerator of the next succeeding 
ratio; hence, they are collectively referred to as “chain relatives.” In loga- 
rithmic form, 


Yo = 91 + Ye + Ya + Y4, "e? 


where yo = log(p/a), yı = log(p/r), y2 = log(r/h), ys = log(h/s), and 
Y4 = (s/a). i 

Galle et al. gave consideration to the following correlations between the 
dependent variable yp and the respective component variables: ro = 0.146, 
og = —0.560, ran = 0.741, and rau = 0.717. Our concern here is with the 
signs of these correlations and with the possibility that they are a necessary 
consequence of the way in which variables were formed into differences 
(ratios). An analysis of that possibility might proceed as follows: if two 
_ differences have a common term with the same sign, the correlation be- 
tween them will tend to be positive, since the weight of the variance of the 
common term in that correlation is positive. For this reason, we expect 
the correlations between yo = log p — log a and y, = log p — log r, and 
between yo = log p — log a and y, = log s — log a, to be positive. Both 
predictions are confirmed. 

Predicting the sign of the correlation between yp = log p — log a and 
Yə == log r — log # is a little more complicated, since yọ and yz have no 
common term. Our procedure is (1) to predict the sign of ra and (2) to 
use this result in conjunction with the sign of ra to predict the sign of 799. 
(1) If two differences have a common term with opposite signs, the weight 
of variance of the common term in their correlation will be negative, and 
hence that correlation will tend to be negative. (2) If, by this logic, rie 
is negative, then ra will tend to be negative, since zo is positive. This ex- 
pectation is confirmed. 

The sign of rọ may be similarly predicted in stages: on the assumption 
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that veg is negative, then 73 will tend to be positive, since ru is negative. 
This prediction is also confirmed. ; 

Deductions such as the foregoing would be unnecessary in actual re- 
search, since the variances and covariances of components could be ex- 
amined for their contributions to the correlations among the differences 
between components. The necessity of such an examination would depend 
on the uses to which correlations between a composite variable and its 
respective components (701, 702, Tag, and ra in the example above) might 
be put. If these correlations are drawn into the sociological interpretation, 
then information about the restrictions to which they are subject should 
be taken into account. 


Factorial Ecology 


Broadly speaking, the method of factorial ecology is to obtain correlations 
between characteristics of territorial populations and to analyze these cor- 
relations for their common factors. When territorial characteristics are 
measured by percentages (e.g., percentage Negro) or rates (suicides per 
100 population), as they usually are in factorial ecology, the makeup of 
the hypothetical factors may become an issue. 

For example, consider the correlations in table 5, taken from Hunter’s 


TABLE 5 


INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS, CENSUS TRACTS, CHICAGO 











Variable Za éi éi 
Yy Jo Negro ......2.e eee ee. E —.733 665 —.219 
Yo, J foreign born ..........ee cece eens DEE —.560 .130 
Yz Jo children under five ........-....-. asa pen —.175 


Yp Yo married 1.1... . eee eee eee eee 





(1971) study of the changing ecology of Chicago. Analysis of these correla- 
tions suggests the presence of a single common factor (rather than multiple 
factors) and a very high correlation between that factor and percentage 
black (yı). In view of this finding, the investigator may elect either to 
dispense with the unobserved factor and use the observed variable “per- 
centage black” in its place or retain that factor and use percentage black 
as its almost perfect indicator. The first alternative poses no statistical 
difficulties; yet it seems to contribute little or nothing to our understanding 
of the social process that underlies the clustering of variables. Although 
percentage black “explains” the intercorrelations among percentage foreign 
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born, percentage children under five, and percentage married, it provides 
no Geht explanation of that pattern. 

It is sociologically more plausible to assume that some latent social factor 
accounts for most of the variance of percentage black and, to a greater or 
lesser extent, for the variance of the other variables. However, this involves 
replacing a well-defined variable by an ill-defined (at-best) concept. 

The method I have reviewed in this paper provides no escape from this 
dilemma, but it does call attention to problems in interpreting factors de- 
rived from ratio correlations. The general question is whether factors 
derived from correlations among ratio variables are themselves ratio vari- 
ables or whether they may take another form. Thus, we may ask whether 
the factor that is asserted as the explanation of the suicide rate is itself a 
rate; and, if that factor is not a rate, we may ask what is it. 


Residential Succession 


To assess the effect of family composition on residential selection, Edwards 
(1972) correlated characteristics of black and white families for 123 census 
tracts in Chicago for 1960. He restricted his analysis to correlations be- 
tween color groups, shown in table 6. 


TABLE 6 


INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS, 123 CENSUS TRACTS, 
Cuicaco, 1960 





Brack VARIABLE 








WHITE VARIABLE PI SH VC YF OF oc 
% primary individual ...... 21 —.12 09 —.59 —.45 —.24 
% single head ............. —.44 33 —.09 ER 19 05 
% younger couple ......... 16 —.04 Ap, (16 —.15 —.03 
% younger family .......... —.37 18 — 32 48 28 —.14 
% older family ............ —.50 AS — A7 .39 43 13 
% older couple ............ —.45 —.24 28 .20 24 55 











In that table, the jth entry of the ith row is the correlation between per- 
centage white families with ith characteristic and percentage black families 
with jth characteristic. For example, the fourth entry, first row, is the cor- 
relation (—.59) between percentage white families classified as “primary 
individual” and percentage black families classified as “younger family.” 
The ith entry in the jth column gives the correlation between percentage 
black families with jth characteristic and percentage white families with ith 
characteristic. For example, the fourth entry, first column, is the correla- 
tion (—.37) between percentage black families classified as “primary indi- 
vidual” and percentage white families classified as “younger family.” 
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An interesting finding is that of the 30 off-diagonal coefficients in table 6, 
16 are negative and 14 are positive. This finding poses the question, is this 
even distribution of signs a consequence of some restriction on the measures 
for each of the 123 census tracts? Each tract has 12 measures—six for 
black families and six for white—whose constant sum is 200 (since there ` 
are two complete sets of percentages). The 66 covariances among these 12 
variables are constrained by the requirement, holding when measures for 
each unit have a constant sum, that the variance of the ith variable be 
equal but opposite in sign to the sum of its respective covariances. (For 
a discussion of this result, see Chayes and Kruskal [1966].) Given this 
constraint, few or many of the covariances will be negative, depending on 
the magnitude of the variances relative to the covariances. 

Since the 36 correlations given above are part of the larger set of 66, 
they will reflect the constraint to which the larger set is subject. In this 
case, judging from the moderate correlations, one can reasonably suppose 
that a majority of the covariances will necessarily be negative. Even if this 
supposition should prove to be false, it should at least be considered before 
making an elaborate interpretation of the balanced distribution of positive 
and negative signs. 


Complex Ratios 


In their study of lethal aggression, Whitt, Gordon, and Hofley (1972) con- 
sidered not only the suicide rate, x;/x3, and homicide rate, x2/x3, separately, 
but also the sum of the rates, (x; + x2)/x3, and the sum of the rates di- 
vided into the suicide rate, +:/(x; + x2). The correlations among these 
variables, given in table 7, are of interest, since (except for the correlation 


TABLE 7 


INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG RATES BASED on HOMICIDES AND/OR SUICIDES 














SR 
Variable HR SR -+ HR E $ a) 
Suicide rate (Si. —.204 372 .637 
Homicide rate (HR) .............. aris 833 —.668 


SR AR NNN EEN SE —.273 
SR — (SR LH. Gg 





between x1/x3 and x2/xg) they’ are not free to vary on their range, but . 
rather are restricted by the statistical moments of x1/%3 and x2/x3. In fact, 
they are completely determined by the moments of x,/x3 and x2/%3. Since 
these correlations (with one exception) express statistical constraints as 
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well as social and cultural circumstances, substantive interpretations ` 
should be made with caution. For the same reason, the regressions of 
(xı + x2)/x3 and xı(xı + x2) on some independent variable w should be. 
interpreted with caution. Proper caution does not require that synthetic 
variables such as (xı + x2)/%3 and x1/ (xı + x2) be abandoned, but rather 
that their statistical makeup be taken into account in interpreting them. 


UI. SUMMARY POINTS 


Although methods for analyzing ratio variables have been common among 
statisticians for over 75 years, they have been only infrequently employed 
by sociologists. Though there may have been other reasons for this neglect, 
they probably went unused in the past mainly because of their excessive 
cost in time and effort. As I previously noted, the computer has eliminated 
that problem, and the analysis of ratio variables in terms of component 
variables is no longer prohibitively costly. Such analytical operations may 
prove useful in sociological studies in one or more of the following ways. 

1. They may be instructive in showing the degree to which the correla- 
tion (regression) between component variables (e.g., x; and x2) changes 
upon converting both into ratio variables (e.g., x1/xg and x2/x3). The dif- 
ference between the correlation of components and the correlation of the 
same variables in deflated form is a reminder that the latter cannot be used 
as a basis for drawing inferences about the former, and vice versa. For 
example, no inference about the correlation between number of home 
owners and number of unrelated persons can be drawn from the correlation 
between percentage of home owners and percentage of unrelated persons. 

2. These methods provide a statistical allocation of the correlation 
(regression) between ratios to the respective correlations among compo- 
nents, and thereby indicate the relative weights of the latter in the former. 
Such decompositions are a reminder that a restriction on the correlation 
of ratios inheres in one or more restrictions on the component variables 
from which the ratios were formed. For example, if xa, by virtue of its con- 
struction, has a larger rel-variance than xı, then the correlation between 
%1/X3 and x3 will necessarily be negative; a positive correlation is precluded. 

3. Techniques for analyzing ratio variables permit comparisons to be 
drawn between observed correlations of ratio variables and correlations ex- 
pected on the assumption that correlations among component variables are 
identically zero. Such comparisons may reveal that an intricate pattern of 
interrelations among ratio variables rests on “interrelations” among com- 
ponent variables that are uniformly nil. An implication is that ratios, or 
relative numbers, may be essential to the discovery of some social regu- 
larities and patterns. 

4. These operations and extensions of them may be used in “causal 
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` modeling” to determine whether component variables share equally in the 
effect of an exogenous variable on the ratio between them and whether 
components share equally in the effect of a ratio variable (exogenous) on 
a given dependent variable (endogenous). For example, they might be used 
-to determine whether the components of urbanization are equally respon- 
sive to technology or, similarly, whether the components of urbanization 
are equally important in relaying the effect of urbanization to economic 
discrimination. l 

5, They call into question the makeup of an unobserved variable that 
is presumably common to a group of ratio variables. One may give a name, 
say “anomie,” to a factor common to percentages of home owners, unre- 

` lated persons, suicides, and divorces; -however, that naming does not corre- . 
spond to the makeup of that factor. Although such matters are of little 

‘interest to statisticians, they. are of the utmost importance to sociologists 
who are required to “make sense” of unobserved. SCHER and to supply 
a justification for retaining them. 

6. These methods for analyzing ratio variables raise the issue of whether 
alternative procedures might not generally be employed in order to avoid 
the pitfalls of ratio variables. For example, the effect of one variable on 
another may be eliminated by regression as well as by deflation. Both pro- 
cedures yield measures that have been corrected for the effect of a disturb- 
ing variable. However, these measures will rarely be equal. That being so, 
the question arises as to which method is preferred. There is no categorical 
answer to this question except to state that it all depends on what is 
under investigation. When it is the variation of relative numbers (births 
per capita) to be accounted for, then deviations from linear regression will 
not do, but when it-is the variation of absolute numbers (number of births) 
corrected for linear regression that is to be accounted for, then ratios will 
not do. Deviations from regression have a practical advantage, since they 
are more amenable to statistical analysis than ratios. The use of residuals 
instead of ratios will be determined in any substantive investigation not 
by technical considerations but by the hypothesis to be tested. 
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Measuring the Significance of Others: 
A Methodological Note’ 


Timothy F. Hartnagel 
University of Alberta 


Data on self-concept and significant others using the semantic- . 
differential technique are examined for the presence of multicol- 
linearity. It is concluded that the presence of a number of fairly 
high first-order correlations among the presumed independent vari- 
ables invalidates the use of partial correlations as measures of 
the concept “significant others.” 


The present paper began as an attempt to explore the pattern of sig- 
nificant others among black and white, father-absent and father-present, 
lower-class adolescent boys. However, certain methodological problems 
arose in the course of data analysis, which, in the author’s opinion, cast , 
doubt on the validity of any substantive conclusions. Since the design 
of this study was identical to that of others in the area, it may be instruc- 
tive to review these problems in order to call attention to tig: misuse of a 
measurement teċhnique. 

Employing the semantic-differential technique, Schwartz, Fearn, and 
Stryker (1966), and more recently Schwartz and Stryker (1971), used 
partial correlations to measure the significance of others for self-concept. 
For example, if a significant partial correlation between a person’s self- 
concept and his perception of his father’s evaluation of him was found, 
controlling for mother’s and teacher’s evaluations, then it was concluded 
that father was a significant other, while mother and teacher were not. 

The design of the present study was as follows. The data consist of 
semantic-differential scores across four adjective pairs? Measures of self- 
description and perceived evaluations of others were obtained from lower- 
class, black and white, father-absent and father-present adolescent males. 
As in the earlier studies, partial correlations were used to measure the 
significance of others for self. 

However, before partial correlations are calculated, the zero-order rela- 


1The data for this study come from the author’s dissertation (Bloomington: In- 
diana University, 1968). Work on the dissertation was facilitated by a Public Health 
Service Predoctoral fellowship. P. Krishnan, W. Andrew Harrell, and especially 
Michael Gillespie provided helpful comments on an earlier draft. 


2I would like to thank Michael Schwartz for making these data available. 


3 For information on data-collection procedures, see the author’s previous paper 
(1970). 
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tionships between independent variables should be inspected for the 
presence of multicollinearity, where two or more supposedly independent 
variables are highly correlated. As Blalock (1961) has noted, regardless 
of the reason for this correlation, its net effect is to increase the sampling 
errors of the partial correlations between each of these independent vari- 
ables and the dependent variable. He also states that the stronger the 
correlation between supposedly independent variables, the greater the 
number of solutions that will fit the data almost equally well. In other 
words, finding a unique least-squares solution becomes increasingly diff- 
cult. In a later paper, Blalock (1963) has stated that we can be badly 
misled if we use partial correlations to measure the degree of relation- 
ship between the dependent variable and each of the highly correlated 
independent variables in turn, since a number of independent replications 
are likely to give very different results. Gordon (1968, pp. 594-95) has 
pointed out an important property of the procedure of obtaining all pos- 
sible highest-order partials: variables emerging with the largest partials 
will be those that are least redundantly represented. These could even 
be the variables that show the poorest zero-order associations with the 
common dependent variable. 

Table 1 presents the matrix of first-order correlations among all vari- 
ables for the four categories of boys. The important point to note from 
this table is the presence of several fairly high (0.70 and above) first-order 
correlations among the presumed independent variables. There. are also 
a number of correlations among these variables in the magnitude of 0.60. 
High correlations in table 1 between supposed independent variables 
suggest that these variables approach equivalence. Under this condition 
the calculation of partial correlations approaches the point of partialing 
out measures of the same thing. Hence, we would expect generally small 
partial correlations relative to the zero-order correlations. To illustrate 
this point, it can be observed in table 1 that for the white father-present 
boys the zero-order correlations between boys and the other independent 
variables are all fairly high. Similarly, the zero-order correlation between 
boys and self-description is 0.76. However, when the partial between boys 
and self-description is calculated in table 2, the resulting correlation is 
quite low (0.20). But the argument here is that this cannot be interpreted 
as indicating that boys are not a significant other for white father-present 
boys, since the independent contribution of boys to self-description has 
not been measured due to the presence of multicollinearity. Similarly, in 
the case of the black father-absent boys, the zero-order correlations in 
table 1 between girls and the other independent variables are fairly high 
(all above 0.60), and the corresponding correlation between girls and self- 
description is 0.77. When the partials are examined in table 2, the effect 
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TABLE 1 


ZERO-ORDER INTERCORRELATIONS 











White Father-Present (NW = 124) 





Best friend .......... 1.00 a 

GIS ice eed ees 0.67 1.00 Seng 

Boyse banae ova teks 0.73 0.65 1.00 aes 

Teachers ..........4. 0.59 0.55 0.65 1,00 ee 

Mother `... 0.71 0.50 0.69 0.54 1.00 gee 
Father... 0.61 0.52 0.64 0.54 ` 0.73 1.00 pen 
Iam Nee EEN 0.80 0.71 0.76 0.66 0.72 0.62 1.00 








Black Father-Present (N = 65) 








Best friend .......... 1.00 ann 

Girls: feed Aere rus 0.54 1.00 tek 

BOYS ic cise cece ce KEE 0.61 0.70 1.00 acs 

Teachers ..........-- 0.35 0.48 0.60 1,00 aye 

Mother ............. 0.37 0.36 0.41 0.42 1.00 ixi 

Father ......... Ger de 0.61 0.35 0.48 0.31 0.70 1,00 dE 
Tam igre bce shed ats 0.47 0.53 0.54 0.58 0.66 0.50 1,00 





White Father-Absent (V = 19) 


Best friend .......... 1.00 Sis 

Girls. EHNEN 0.71 1.00 Za 

Ree, 2 EE 0.69 0.36 1.00 GM 

Teachers... 0.53 0.35 0.51 1.00 ee 

Mother ............- 0.61 0.20 0.75 0.32 1.00 eae 

PAM cscs reese’ - 0.66 0.59 0.80 0.51 0.54 1.00 
Black Father-Absent ON = 38) 

Best friend .......... 1.00 d 

Girls: ste SE 0.62 1.00 ia 

BOYS Aere ae Wools 0.89 0.62 1.00 pee) 

Teachers ............ 0.49 0.80 0.50 1.00 GEN 

Mother ............. 0.50 0.61 0.46 0.57 1.00 e 

Tam EE 0.60 0.77 0.57 0.81 0.66 1.00 





of multicollinearity is again observed—the correlation between girls and 
self-description is reduced to 0.17. 

Another difficulty in interpreting the partial correlations, suggested 
above by Gordon, is the possibility of the occurrence of a large partial 
(relative to the other partials) resulting from an independent variable 
that is less redundantly measured than the other independent variables. 
This problem can also be observed by examining the data in tables 1 and 2. 
For example, in the case of the black father-present boys, the largest and 
the only significant partial correlations (table 2) are between mother 
and self-description and between teachers and self-description. An inspec- 
tion of the zero-order correlations in table 1, however, indicates that these 
two variables appear to be somewhat less redundantly measured than 
the remaining independent variables. 
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TABLE 2 


ParTIAL CoRRELATIONS BETWEEN SIGNIFICANT OTHER CATEGORIES AND 
SELF-DESCRIPTIONS : 








White Father-Present (N = 124) Black Father-Present (W = 65) 





Best friend ....... EE? 35 i 13 
EE 209 .19 
IER 20 02 
Teachers 2 ege d EN 21 30 z 
Mather eg Cees dies SA Noe 25 44 
Father neces hain secs ohare token ee one — 04 05 








Best friend `... —.11 ` .21 
Gir DEE A0 7 
BOYS. ob vies nekina neve iria S E 68 —.09 
Zesgehegg: 2 6 vc SNE ege 26 A6 
Mater: 0 ee bos estue A NEEN —.16 14 





Consequently, the problem of multicollinearity in evidence in table 1- 
makes substantive interpretation of the partial-correlation data in table 2 
difficult, if not meaningless. Under these conditions, it would appear that 
the original design for this research—the computation of partial correla- 
tions as an operational measure of the significance of others—is inappro- 
priate. 


DISCUSSION 


The effect of the conclusion arrived at in the present analysis is to cast’ 
doubt not only on the method used by Schwartz et al. (1966) and by 
Schwartz and Stryker (1971) to measure the concept of significant others, 
but necessarily also on their substantive conclusions regarding significant 
others for the various groups of subjects studied. This judgment, however, 
can only be inferential, since in neither paper are the zero-order correla- 
tions among independent variables presented. 

Tittle and Hill (1967), in their evaluation of several attitude-measure- 
ment techniques, conclude that the semantic differential appears to suffer 
from the serious disadvantage of subjects tending to respond in a set. 
It is possible that this tendency toward response set may be enhanced 
when subjects are asked in a semantic-differential format to evaluate not 
only themselves, but also how a set of five or six others evaluate them. 
Subjects may be unable or unwilling to make the discriminations called for. 

It is, of course, a laudable goal to attempt to measure such concepts 
as self and significant other, concepts that occupy a central position in the 
symbolic-interactionist tradition. The results of the present analysis, how- 
ever, demonstrate that there are statistical reasons that invalidate the 
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use of significant partial correlations as a measure of the concept of sig- 
nificant others. But beyond this fact, it is also possible to criticize the 
a priori assumption in this body of research that statistically significant 
partial correlations validly measure the theoretical concept of significant 
others. For example, it could be argued that the meaning of this concept ` 
is more complex than that captured by this measurement technique. Valid 
measurement may require distinguishing a generalized self-concept from 
situationally specific selves, since the significance of others is likely to 
vary depending upon the component of self-concept under consideration. 
In any event, further methodological refinements are clearly necessary 
before valid and reliable substantive research can be conducted in this 
area. 
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— 


This article considers the hitherto unexplored phenomenon of the 
informant as used by authorities in their response to social move- 
ments. The origins and motives of informants, their roles in radical 
groups, and factors conducive to their becoming agents provocateurs 
are explored. Suggestions for further research and conclusions about 
the effects of using informants are offered. 


We shall provoke you to acts of terror and then crush you. 
IC B. Zusatov, Tsarist Potice DIRECTOR] 


There’s a thousand guys in the field like me. [Tommy THE 
TRAVELER | 


From the dawn of our history, internal law and order has 
had to depend in greater or less measure on the informer. 
[Police Manual] 


It is surprising that Peter Berger’s (1966) advice to introductory sociology 
students—‘the first wisdom of sociology is this . . . things are not what 
they seem”——has not been taken more seriously by students of social move- 
ments. The sociological literature has much to say about the conditions 
that give rise to movements, types of movements, and types of leaders and 
participants. There has been a good deal of attention paid to describing 


Epitor’s Note. While it is our customary practice to reserve the right to first publi- 
cation of all materials, we believe that this article, which was submitted to us on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1973, and has been considerably revised since then, is of sufficient interest to 
bring it to our American readers, few of whom, we believe, will have access to the 
earlier version published in France. i 


1 An earlier and shorter version of this paper was delivered at the American Socio- 
logical Association, New Orleans, 1971 and appears in French in Sociologie du Travail, 
vol. 3 (July-September 1973). Some of the material appears in Social Movements: A 
Reader and Source Book, edited by Robert R. Evans (Chicago: Rand-McNally, 1973). 
I am grateful to the Guggenheim Foundation and to the Harvard Criminal Justice Cen- 
ter for support. This paper profited from the critical reading of Howard Becker, Her- 
bert Blumer, M. Bodemann, Everett Hughes, Morris Janowitz, Jobn Kitsuse, Florence 
Levinsohn, S. M. Lipset, E. L. Quarantelli, Roberta Satow, and Alain Touraine, and 
some police sources, who, consistent with a mode of operations they are familiar with, 
prefer to remain anonymous. 
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activists in relationship to their organizations, as well as to attempting to 
delineate the social and psychological nature of the activist’s commitment 
(e.g., relative deprivation, heightened aspirations, status insecurity, altru- 
ism, authoritarianism). Yet there has been hardly any attention paid to 
the activist whose allegiance lies not with the movement, but whose role 
instead is to create internal dissension, gain information, and/or provoke a 
group to illegal activities that would then justify official action and possibly 
turn public sentiment against them. Such activists, in Joseph Conrad’s 
(1965) felicitous phrase, represent “some species of authorized scoundrel- 
ism”: agents provocateurs and informants. 

Concern with the role of such specious activists ought to be an important 
part of the study of social movements, especially such perspectives as those 
of natural history and collective behavior, which stress the interdependence 
of a social movement and its environment. Certainly the efforts of the 
larger society to control or accommodate to social movements (particularly 
protest groups) should be viewed as an integral part of the environments 
of these groups. The use of undercover agents and surveillance as a re- 
sponse to social movements is a neglected topic in sociology. Yet in their 
various roles, undercover agents can seriously distort the life of a social 
movement; they can serve as mechanisms of containment, prolongation, 
alteration, or repression. 

There are some obvious reasons for the neglect of this topic: probably 
foremost is the difficulty of research access and the secrecy involved. An- 
other may be a certain hesitation to suggest that protest action may owe 
some of its dynamism to the catalytic activities of a planted agent. Fur- 
thermore, the tendency of a researcher to study social movements from the 
‘relative quiet of his or her office—relying on the printed literature of a 
group, surveys, and media accounts—may be conducive to missing some 
of the richness of a movement’s interaction with its environment and 
perhaps to being misled. Finally, it would not be surprising for an observer 
to take a skeptical view of claims of agent-provocateur activity, considering 
the antipolice and conspirational world view of many activists. Their ten- 
dency to accuse innocent members of informing in intramovement struggles 
“and to base their legal defense in cases of arrest on entrapment may cause 
some exaggeration of the actual amount of infiltration that occurs in a 
group. 

One need not believe every account, however, to acknowledge that agents 
sometimes play important roles. Numerous historical examples and public 
government records suggest their presence: materials taken from the FBI 
office in Media, Pennsylvania; the pride with which the FBI claimed to 
have infiltrated the Communist party; the continued existence in many 
American police departments of “red squads,” which trace their existence 
back to the turn-of-the-century fear of anarchists, Wobblies, and leftists; 
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the large increase in recent years of police budgets for intelligence and 
“confidential funds” (in some cities there are reportedly more police work- 
ing on political intelligence than on organized crime); police training ma- 
terials; court records; congressional and grand jury investigations; the 
occasional public statements and affidavits of agents who change their 
minds and/or write autobiographies; and their occasional disclosure. 

Questions of validity can, of course, be raised about some of the above 
sources, such as the accounts of former agents already experienced in 
deception, those charged with crimes in whose interest it is to claim en- 
trapment, and stolen documents reprinted in the underground media? 
Unfortunately, the nature of the topic requires a greater degree of reliance 
on unusual data sources and perhaps as a result more tentative conclusions. 
However, this paper does not claim that the cases to be presented below 
are typical of undercover police work, does not attest to the correctness of 
any given account, and does not argue that agents are always important 
factors in the protest and violence of social movements: rather, from a 
review of numerous accounts, it seeks to take a preliminary look at the 
subject to discover what general statements can be made and to suggest 
directions for research. 

We need to ask a number of questions about the men and women who 
-assume the role of agent, the role they play, and the consequences of that 
role. We need to know why it has been so easy to infiltrate recent American 
protest movements. What kinds of people play such roles? What are their 
motives, and how are they recruited? How do they operate? What agent 
career patterns can be identified? What causes informants to become pro- 
vocateurs or, on the other hand, to convert to the beliefs of the social 
movement? Under what conditions are agents discovered? How do move- 
ments respond to the threat of agents and their discovery? What are the 
broader sociological and social implications of these phenomena? 

For the following discussion I have reviewed 34 recent cases. I have 
drawn upon media sources, police literature, court records, congressional 

‘investigations, and some interviews with police and informants (in the 

truest, if not the best, sense of the word). 


SOME CATEGORIES FOR ANALYSIS 


In theory, a distinction can be made between the informant who merely 
plays an information-gathering role and the agent provocateur who more 
assertively seeks to influence the actions taken by the group. Empirically 
applying this distinction is more difficult. There are pressures inherent in 


2 For example, materials reportedly stolen from the FBI office in Media, Pa., have been 
published in Win, a bimonthly pacifist journal available from Box 547, Rifton, New 
York, 
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the' role that push the informant toward provocation. The most passive 
informant, of course, has some influence on the setting by his mere pres- 
ence. His presence can make a movement seem stronger than it actually is. 
If nothing else, he may provoke the kind of information he is looking for. 
He may pass on to authorities false, exaggerated, or misinterpreted infor- 
mation. This may move through several police agencies and bureaucratic 
levels, and can lead to police actions with self-fulfilling effects. Even an 
informer who does not concoct information may “provoke” violence if his 
identity becomes known to the infiltrated group. They may attack him, 
and this may lead to counterattacks from authorities. Some examples of 
this phenomenon are the Black Panthers in Baltimore, New Haven, and 
New Orleans and the Weathermen in Chicago. 

The consequences of agent-provocateur actions are more obvious. The 
agent may go along with the illegal actions of the group, he may actually 
provoke such actions, or he may set up a situation in which the group ap- 
pears to have taken or to be about to take illegal actions. This may be 
done to gain evidence for use in a trial, to encourage paranoia and internal 
dissension, and/or to damage the public image of a group. 

An agent may work for the police, for an interest group, a foreign gov- 
ernment, or for a rival social movement. Among important differentiating 
factors are whether the agent is a sworn police official or a civilian; 
whether the agent was planted in the group or was already a member when 
his or her activities started; and whether motives stem primarily from 
ideology, police pressure, material gains, or personal ends.” Before ana- 
lyzing the phenomenon, let us review some recent examples. 

¢ The FBI in Meridian, Mississippi, was reportedly involved in the 
payment of $36,500 to two members of the White Knights of the Ku Klux 
Klan (KKK) to arrange for two other Klansmen to bomb a Jewish busi- 
nessman’s home. A trap was set in which one Klansman was killed and 
another arrested in the unsuccessful attempt (Los Angeles Times, February 
13, 1970).4 


3 Another distinction is between the overt and covert informer, Social scientists and 
journalists often fit into the former category, whether intended.or not. A wide array 
of other occupational groups serves informant functions. For example, FBI agents are: 
told to look for information among owners and employees of “taverns, liquor stores, 
drugstores, pawn shops, gun shops, barber shops, janitors of apartment buildings, etc.,” 
and among those “who frequent ghetto areas on a regular basis such as taxi drivers, 
salesmen and distributors of newspapers, food and beverages” (Win 1972, p. 52). 
Installment collectors and postal workers are also sources of information. This paper 
is concerned only with covert informants who are social movement participants. 


+ Three other publicized cases involving informants and right-wing groups include the 
raid on an arsenal to obtain weapons supposedly to be used against civil rights and 
antipoverty. workers, the conviction of seven Minutemen of conspiracy to rob banks, 
and the incident of an FBI informant who became assistant state coordinator of the 
right-wing Secret Army Organization and drove the car from which shots were fired 
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e A student, paid by a congressional investigating committee to provide 
information on student radicals, has revealed how he started a Students 
for Democratic Society (SDS) chapter at his local college in order to keep 
tabs on the left and “prevent” a student takeover of buildings (Meinhausen 
1969). 

¢ The University of Chicago chapter of the Dubois Club collapsed when 
its chairman, Gerald Kirk—an SDS activist, sociology major, and FBI 
informant—withdrew from it. Kirk told a congressional investigating com- 
mittee that the group collapsed because he did not work hard enough on it 
(Investigation of S.D.S. 1969). . 

e In demonstrations at the University of Alabama, a police agent re- 
portedly urged violence, set fire to at least one campus building, and threw 
fire bombs and other objects at police. His actions were used to declare 
unlawful assemblies in which approximately 150 people were arrested 
(Los Angeles Times, September 11, 1970). 

e An SDS chairman described as “the best liked and most trusted per- 
son in the movement in South Carolina” was a state police agent who 
helped indict a number of his co-workers (Herbert 1971).5 

e A deputy sheriff, enrolled as a student at SUNY at Buffalo, posed as 
a campus radical for 8 months, and testified to a Senate subcommittee that 
he helped students build explosive devices and test them in deserted 
wooded areas (Washington Post, October 9, 1970). 

e A “radical student” arrested by Kent police for illegal possession of 
a Chinese-made AK-47 rifle and rocket launcher turned out to be a Kent 
State University campus security guard (Cleveland Plain Dealer 1972). 

e “Tommy the Traveler,” posing as an SDS organizer, offered bombs, 
guns, and lessons in guerilla tactics to students on various New York 
campuses. Two students whom he had taught to make Molotov cocktails 
burned down the campus ROTC building and were immediately arrested 
(New York Times, June 7 and 19, 1970; Rosenbaum 1971). 

© A police agent at Northeastern Illinois State College led an SDS sit-in 
and was expelled for two semesters for throwing the school’s president off 
the stage. He was the only SDS Weatherman representative on his campus 
and actively recruited students to join his faction and to participate in the 
1969 Chicago “Days of Rage.” During the Chicago conspiracy trial, where 


at a San Diego activist (New York Times, August 24, 1967; June 23, 1968; Novem- 
ber 1, 1973). However, such cases should not necessarily lead one to conclude, in David 
Burnham's (1972) words, that the FBI are in fact “equal opportunity infiltrators.” Of 
the political cases in the Media, Pa., FBI files, more than 200 involved left and liberal 
groups, while only two involved right-wing groups. 


5 This agent sought a Ph.D. in sociology and although a drug arrest initially hooked 
him into the role, it was also seen as “an interesting way to really learn the objective 
truth about political radicals” (Herbert 1971). 
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he was a prosecution witness, he acknowledged proposing schemes for 
sabotaging public facilities and military vehicles (Donner 1971). 

e A well-known Cambridge community activist and tenant organizer 
active in many leftist organizations, including the local SDS executive 
committee, who had been described as SDS’s major link with “the area 
outside Harvard Yard,” was a paid FBI informant for three years (Boston 
Globe, April 12, 1973). 

© George Demers, an ex- Birch Society nene known in New York 
radical circles as “prince crazy,” was an FBI informant. He admitted that 
he helped assemble bombs and was with Sam Melville when they placed a 
duffle bag full of time bombs on an army truck. Demerle and three others 
were arrested on bomb conspiracy charges. Charges against Demerle were 
quietly dropped. He had also been active in the Progressive Labor party, 
the Revolutionary Contingent, the U.S. Committee to Aid the National 
Liberation Front of South Vietnam, the Yippies, the Crazies, and the New 
York Young Patriots (New York Post, May 23, 1970). 

e An acting regional coordinator of the Vietnam Veterans against the 
War (VVAW) who advocated the need for “shooting and bombing”—and 
whose actions appear to have led to a bombing, a threat of bombing, an 
illegal demonstration at an air force base, and subsequent arrests—was an 
FBI informant for 9 months. His testimony resulted in indictment of 
VVAW leaders on conspiracy charges for plans to disrupt the Republican 
National Convention (Donner 1972). 

e The informant who testified in the Father Berrigan case helped carry 
messages to those outside the prisori. He claimed a knowledge of explosives 
and helped arrange meetings that led to an indictment charging the par- 
ticipants with conspiratorial activities (New York Times, February 7, 
1971). 

® Robert Hardy, an FBI informant, provided leadership, plans, dia- 
grams, instructions, supplies, and transported people and equipment to the 
scene in the Camden draft board raid (New York Times, March 16, 1972). 

e A Mexican-American leader helped organize the Brown Berets, while 
working as an informer for the Treasury Department in Texas and Cali- 
fornia. His actions permitted police to raid the Chicano Moratorium Com- 
mittee and arrest some of its members (Los Angeles Free Press, February 
4, 1972). 

e After planting a bomb at a real estate office thought by many to be 
responsible for local housing segregation, Larry Ward, a young Seattle 
black described as “apolitical,” was killed by waiting police. He reportedly 
had been paid $75 to place the bomb and was driven to the scene by an 
FBI informant. The latter, a convicted robber,. had reportedly been re- 
leased from prison after offering to help police solve a wave of bombings. 
He had at first tried to recruit an ex-Panther to place the bomb. He recalls 
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“the police wanted a bomber and I, got one for them. I didn’t know Larry 
would be killed” (Waltz 1971). 

e Three of the four members of a New York group called the Black 
Liberation Front were arrested for plotting to blow up the Statue of Lib- 
erty. The fourth, an undercover policeman, reportedly helped to draw up 
plans for carrying out the idea and provided police funds both to pay for 
the dynamite and to rent the car in which it was picked up. He had pre- 
- viously established credentials by having himself arrested, convicted, and 
`- fined for trying to make a citizen’s arrest of Mayor Wagner (New York 
Times, February 16, 1965). 

è In New York, 13 Black Panthers accused of conspiracy to bomb pub- 
lic places reportedly obtained 60 sticks of dynamite from an FBI infor- 
mant (New York Times, May 8, 1970). l 

s A New York detective helped open the Harlem office and then headed 
the Bronx chapter of the Black Panthers. He joined the party before any 
of those he testified against in the Panther 13 trial. He acknowledged that 
his actions at times went beyond mere infiltration in order “to protect my 
cover” (New York Times, February 3 and 17, 1971). 

e Another undercover policeman had charge of the distribution of the 
= Panther newspaper in the metropolitan area and was acting lieutenant of 

finance (New York Times, March 5, 1971). 

* e Malcolm X’s personal bodyguard, the man who delivered mouth-to- 
mouth resuscitation to him, was a New York detective who had been un- 
dercover for seven years. He started as a Muslim and later became active 
in the Panthers. He earned a black belt in karate and taught it to one black 
nationalist group he infiltrated (New York Post, December 2, 1970). 

è In other cases involving the Black Panthers in Indiana and New York, 
police agents reportedly have induced black militants to burglarize and 
rob, offering them weapons, a map of the target, and even a getaway car 
(American Civil Liberties Union 1969; Chevigny 1972). 

e Heavy police surveillance and the eventual shoot-out in Cleveland be- 
tween a black nationalist group led by Ahmed Evans and police, which left 
several dead, came after a never-substantiated FBI informant’s report that 
the group was gathering weapons in a plan to kill moderate black leaders 
(Masotti and Corsi 1969).§ 

e The raid in Chicago where Fred Hampton and Mark Clark were killed 
was based on FBI informants’ report of a weapons cache, though few 


8 In some cases such alleged “tips” may be police inspired and serve as a means for 
gaining legal justification for undertaking raids, searches, etc. A civilian agent with 
10 years’ experience reports that the special investigations section of the Los Angeles 
Police Department requested him to make a telephone call that resulted in the police 
raid on a Black Muslim mosque in 1965 (Washington Post, October 17, 1971). In other 
cases, nonexistent informants referred to by code symbols may be used to legitimize 
information obtained from illegal wiretaps. 
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weapons were found (New York Times, May 16, 1970). The chief of se- 
curity for (e Panthers at this time and Hampton’s bodyguard was a paid 
FBI informer. In court testimony he revealed his duties to be “making 
sure that all members were properly armed and their weapons working, 
screening and investigating possible informers, and building security de- 
vices” (New York Times, February 13, 1974). 

Numerous historical examples are also available from France, Russia, 
and England (Cookridge 1967; Venturi 1966). The English Cato Street 
conspiracy offers a classic case (Stanhope 1962). Benjamin Franklin seems 
to have had fluid allegiances between France and the United States. It has 
been argued that at one point Stalin was a police spy (Hyde 1971); anti- 
Nazi resistance groups in occupied Europe were heavily infiltrated. From 
the Molly Maguires, through the Haymarket riots and the San Francisco 
Preparedness Parade bombing, and onward, there are many examples to 
be found in the American labor struggle (Lewis 1964; Huberman 1937).” 
There are also parallel cases in international relations (Blackstock 1964). 

At any given time period there are many American social movements, 
yet only a few are deemed worthy of infiltration. The placement of agents 
in movements is certainly selective. One area where police discretion could ` 
usefully be studied, it is probably a function of police perceptions of threat, 
the political pressures brought to bear upon police, and the means and 
ends-of the movement. Among the 34 cases for which some information is 
available, 11 involved white campus groups; 11, predominantly white 
peace groups and/or economic groups; 10, black and Chicano groups; and 
only two, right-wing groups. 


THE BACKGROUND OF AGENTS 


Generalizations here must be both rather superficial and cautious. The 
agent is likely to share the characteristics of the group he works against. 
Most recently this has meant being young and/or belonging to a minority 
group. Certain observations can be made about the more than 34 cases 
that have become public and for which some information is available, 
though this is a small and not necessarily representative sample. 

It is easy to conjure up superspy images of the highly experienced pro- 
fessional policeman who is everywhere conquering domestic dragons, and 
it appears that the FBI would like to give this appearance. In fact, a few 
agents might fit this image. Thus, Robert Pierson—who was assigned by 


TIn one case, in the hope of encouraging armed government intervention, the Ford 
Motor Company hired 1,000 strike breakers at its Rouge River plant to stage an illegal 
sit-down strike and engage in riotous demonstrations in the midst of a genuine strike 
(Taft and Ross 1969). A labor song popularized by Pete Seeger and the Almanac 
Singers contains the lines “you can always tell a stool pigeon boys that’s a fact/He’s 
got a yellow streak a‘runnin’ down his back.” 
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the Hlinois State’s attorney’s office and served as Jerry Rubin’s bodyguard 
during the Democratic convention—graduated from the FBI training 
school, the Chicago Police Academy, the Counter-Intelligence Service at 
Fort Holabird, and was also a veteran of Army counterintelligence service. 

Just as the United States has a special academy to train police from de- 
veloping countries for political work, so various Americans experienced in 
foreign security work have returned to the home front. James Jarret, an 
ex-Green Beret working with the Los Angeles Police Department’s intelli- 
gence squad, ‘is said to have delivered a box of hand grenades to the house 
of two activists shortly before they were arrested for possessing hand gre- 
nades. He reportedly had past CIA experience in Indochina, Africa, and 
Latin America. Tommy the Traveler’s father is said to have worked for 
the CIA. A civilian informer in Seattle had a background in counterintelli- 
gence. The CIA has trained local police in intelligence matters (New York 
Times, February 6, 1973). There are also exchanges in the other direction. 
Thus, two former members of New York’s Bureau of Special Services be- 
came active in the White House “plumbers’ unit.” 

The elaborate preparations that characterize wartime spies generally 
seem absent. The stakes are not as great, a different type of information is 
sought, the “enemy” is less sophisticated at detection, infiltration takes 
place within the United States, and contact with supervising authorities is 
much simpler than in a foreign country. The myriad of cultural details 
noted by Goffman (1972) that might give an agent away were he in a 
different country (laundry marks, buttons on the wrong side, how he holds 
his fork, etc.) need not be as carefully attended to. Nevertheless, cover 
stories must often be created, and some of the same elements are present. 

But given the local and decentralized nature of much American law en- 
forcement, the relative openness of American society, and the lack of a 
tradition of political police, much infiltration of radical movements ap- 
pears to be rather amateurish. In a majority of cases, civilians—rather 
than sworn police personnel—are used as informants.® Civilians are much 
cheaper and give far greater coverage, but, more important, they easily 
share the attributes of the group to be infiltrated, which do not normally 
correspond closely to the police, who are more likely to be white, high 
school educated, over 30, Christian, male, American born, with a conven- 
tional life-style and world view.? A police source observes that “undercover 


8 Of the 34 cases for which data are available, 21 involved civilians; the remaining 
cases involved local police. Almost all 21 civilians were employed by national police 
agencies, while five also worked for local police. Only one of the 34 cases involved a 
female. The FBI, unlike local police (particularly in cities such as Los Angeles, Chicago, 
and New York, with large political intelligence units), apparently rarely use their 
sworn agents as infiltrators. 


9 However, as the felt need becomes great enough, this situation is likely to change. In 
commenting on a sensitive college graduate who became a police officer, a detective in 
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police agents are social or political chameleons selected precisely because 
of their ability to blend naturally into the background of the area to be 
studied” (Bouza 1967, p. 67). However, this is easier for some groups than 
for others. The social characteristics of the police may not have impeded 
access to the labor movement, to right-wing political groups, or to black 
groups—such as the Muslims and the Panthers—with a lower status base, 
but the New Left drew upon a different stratum of the population, namely, 
students and the intelligentsia. 

When regular police are used as agents, it is often those who have re- 
cently joined the force, sometimes having purposely not undergone acad- 
emy training. Their youthfulness not only makes their access easier, but 
it also makes them less recognizable as police officers and eliminates the 
need for elaborate cover stories. They may play “themselves,” using their 
own names and biographies as much as is possible. In some cases (as at 
Columbia and SUNY at Buffalo) , police who infiltrated student movements 
were regularly enrolled students. With increased emphasis on college-edu- 
cated police and programs to facilitate going to school while serving on the 
force, this seems a natural arrangement. Another natural arrangement 
appeared in the case of New York City black policemen, some of whom 
had been Black Muslims for many years. However, in the fall of 1972, the 
New York City Muslims, apparently in fear of undercover agents, “expelled: 
dozens of their members who work as policemen” (New York Times, Octo- 
ber 29, 1972). 

Some civilian agents have had experiences conducive to deception. The 
agent in the Berrigan case had previously been arrested for impersonating 
an officer, fraud, and forgery. Several agents had led double lives as homo- 
sexuals and drug dealers. 

Among civilian agents, a goodly percentage were previously or simul- 
taneously informants for traditional criminal matters. This was particu- 
larly true in the black movement. This use of traditional criminal infor- 
mants in political cases seems to come about because some groups such as 
the Panthers and Black Muslims sought to recruit from those with lower- 
class and criminal backgrounds. Legal protest and illegal drugs were part 
of the same youth culture. In the middle and late sixties, the line between 
protest and crime became blurred in the minds of the public and the police, 
as black violence and Weathermen activities occurred simultaneously with 
demonstrations, sit-ins, and other nonviolent actions. 

Applying their previously held images of criminals and their rhetoric 


Report to the Commissioner (Mills 1973, p. 56) notes “a few years ago he never would 


of made it through the academy. But today they look for these kids, .. . It’s like it 
used to be with Negroes. You got problems in Harlem? You got the motherfuckers 
buying guns? You gotta have Negro cops... . Your problem’s Mafia, you gotta have 


guineas and when the problem’s kids, you need kids.” 
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and procedures for handling criminal cases, the police engaged civilian 
informants and also sent their own officers into the ranks of those they 
viewed as criminals, Techniques for dealing with vice cases, when the state 
is a complainant, rather than a wronged individual, were easily transferred 
to political cases. The United States is unique in giving the same national 
police agency responsibility for the very different activities of counter- 
espionage and criminal investigations. Cold War rhetoric of the 1950s, 
which linked politics and crime—such as J. Edgar Hoover’s references to 
the “Communist underworld”—undoubtedly strengthened the inclinations 
of the FBI and the police toward this kind of surveillance and detection. A 
pool of men trained in military intelligence was available. 


The FBI procedure encourages what it calls “racial informants” among 
those who previously have been criminal informants.1° When local police 
used agents on the college campus, as with Tommy the Traveler and Charles 
Grim at the University of Alabama, the same agent often dealt in both 
drugs and politics. It is difficult to tell whether the agent was primarily 
concerned with politics, was using his radical political activities to help 
establish credibility in his undercover drug role, or was equally concerned 
with both. Some agents were paid simultaneously by local police to do 
narcotics and by the FBI to do politics.14 For both there is no complainant, 
and undercover work is necessary. In some cases where it was not possible 
to get a man for his politics, he could be gotten for his drugs. In addition, 
students involved in politics and drugs—and arrested for the latter—could 
sometimes be induced, to avoid prosecution, to work with the police in 
both areas. 


In most cases, the agent simply appears on the scene without elaborate 
background preparations. He may loyally carry out routine tasks; recount 
tales of past activism or victimization by the system; propose daring 


10 In an FBI memorandum stressing the need for each agent to increase his number. of 
ghetto informants and suggesting ways to do this, agents are advised that regular con- 
tact should be made “with existing criminal and security informants. . . . Some of 
these should undoubtedly be converted to racial informants.” Agents are also instructed 
to “immediately ascertain among all Negro informants, including ghetto informants, 
which informants are planning to enter college this fall and would be in a position to 
infiltrate black power groups on campuses, Bureau desires that we furnish them with 
the identities of these informants and the colleges they plan to attend” (Win 1972, 
pp. 53-54), È 


11 There appears to be considerable exchange and multiple usage of informants among 
enforcement agencies. Thus, an agent provocateur involved in the Los Angeles Los 
Tres del Barrio case had reportedly worked as an informant for the FBI, the Federal 
Narcotics Bureau, the Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms Division of the Treasury De- 
partment, the Los Angeles Police, and the Special Services Unit of the California 
Department of Corrections (Los Angeles Free Press, February 4, 1972). Agents may 
also cross ideological boundaries. Thus, one agent who began informing on a neo-Nazi 
leader later also informed on SDS. 
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schemes; offer to obtain resources such as’ weapons, supplies, and vehicles; 
and offer instruction in self-defense and the use of weapons and explosives. 


THE MOTIVES OF AGENTS 


Presumably we do not need to investigate the motives of the undercover 
agent who is a regular policeman or FBI agent. He is simply doing the job 
he is paid to do, although later in this paper we will discuss the fact that 
these agents sometimes go beyond what appears to be their mandate. Civil- 
ian agents, however, offer a variety of motives not so easy to detect. Some 
are patriotic Middle Americans and/or those insecure about their status. 
Others come from an urban criminal milieu where rewards of various kinds 
may be most important, while others seem to be otherwise typical members 
of the group they inform on (whether the Klan or SDS) who have become 
disenchanted with their group or get hooked into the role by the police. 
There are also, no doubt, some described by a police manual as “demented, 
. eccentric, nuisance types” (Harney and Cross 1960). 


Patriotism 


For those individuals who appear to be impelled by patriotism, motives 
appear largely ideological—to help the good guys and to hurt the bad 
guys.!? The police literature makes much of those who inform as a “civic 
duty” and implies that this is the most common motive in criminal cases. 
Young Americans for Freedom, a right-wing student group, infiltrates the 
left, as have various right-wing exiles from Communist countries. Organiza- 
tions concerned with equal rights have infiltrated racist groups such as the 
Klan. Sectarian groups of both the left and the right sometimes infiltrate 
their closest competitors. 

Insecurity about status, long thought to be a factor pushing individuals 
toward radical politics, may also push them toward superpatriotism and 
toward informing as a means of gaining acceptance from the dominant 
group. For example, while it is well-known that Jews were overrepresented 
in revolutionary groups in Russia, they also may have been overrepresented 
in the secret police. This appears to be a factor in several contemporary 


12 For example, one specious activist concerned about the effects of university expan- 
sion on the supply of low-income housing volunteered her services to the FBI after 
“these two guys came up and gave me a line of communist rhetoric. It scared the 
britches off me. I was brought up to believe that communism is a serious threat to my 
country.” Her awareness of the threat of communism goes back to her New England 
childhood when “my mother made me sit and watch, in toto, the McCarthy hearings 
on television. We watched it together. I would knit while she crocheted rugs” 
(Boston Globe, April 12, 1973). 
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cases, such as with Tommy the Traveler, who is half-Thai, and with some 
new Americans from Communist countries.18 

Those with ideological or personal motives are more likely to initiate 
contact with police and volunteer their services. Some informants were 
offered draft deferments. Other informers are hooked into service by the 
. police, who offer to trade their resources—immunity from prosecution or 
harassment, leniency with respect to charges, money, release from jail, help 
with naturalization, or problems with the government—in exchange for 
information. 


Coercion 


Among 15 civilian cases for which some information is available, nine 
volunteered and six appear to have been coerced into the role as a result 
of arrest or threatened arrest. 

In the Meridian, Mississippi, Klan bombings, fear of police appears to 
have been the main motive; a detective states: “One of the informants 
believed we were going to kill him. We helped him believe it. We acted like 
we were going to do it” (Los Angeles Times, February 13, 1970).° The 
informants were also given written assurance that they would be immune 
from prosecution in several cases of church bombing. 

The British police have a saying that “today’s arrest is tomorrow’s 
snout.” Arrest is an important means of recruitment. Charles Grim, who 
admitted throwing fire bombs and burning buildings at the University of 
Alabama, in recalling how initial troubles with police led to his recruitment 
as an agent, remembers being told by a detective: “ ‘I’m going to throw you 
in jail if you don’t cooperate with us,’ and, being afraid of jail, as I am, 
I decided, well, Dd better cooperate. These people had me by the throat 


13 Those of foreign background may also have other problems that make them more 
likely to cooperate with authorities. Trouble with immigration officials was present in 
several well-known criminal cases. The woman who informed on Dillinger and was 
responsible for his death went to the police hoping they could prevent her deportation 
to Rumania, and Pierre LaFitte, who helped federal narcotics agents break up several 
rings, had naturalization problems. 


14 Such a trade of resources goes far back in history. The Bible states: “And the house 
of Joseph, they also went up against Bethel: and the Lord was with them” (Judg. 
1:22). “And the spies saw a man come forth out of the city, and they said unto him 
show us, we pray thee, the entrance into the city, and we will show thee mercy” 
(Judg. 1:24). “And when he showed them the entrance into the city, they smote the 
city with the edge of the sword; but they let go the man and all his family” 
(Judg. 1:25). 


15 Such accounts may lead one to question J. Edgar Hoover’s observation that “unlike 
the totalitarian practice, the informant in America serves of his own free will, ful- 
filling one of the citizenship obligations of our democratic form of government,” as 
cited in Harney and Cross (1960, p. 125). 
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and they knew it . . . it wasn’t the money so much [his payment]; it was 
the fact that if I didn’t do it with them they’d nail me” (Jacobs 1971). 

The importance of police pressure can be seen in a bulletin to regular 
FBI agents that suggests that some activists “will be overcome by the 
overwhelming personalities of the contacting agent and volunteer to tell 
all—perhaps on a continuing basis” (Win 1972, p. 28). 


Financial Reward 


As with Gypo Nolan in Lian O’Flaherty’s novel The Informer (1961), 
informing for some may be mainly a question of the need for money. The 
informer in the plot against Caesar Chavez was unemployed when he 
volunteered his services to the Kern County sheriff’s office, who put him 
in- touch with the state narcotics bureau (New York Times, January 2, 
1972). i l 

There is probably great variation in the amount of money paid infor- 
mants, depending on the importance of the case, the agency involved, the 
credibility of the informant, and the like. Excluding narcotics cases, crim- 
inal informants at the local level may often receive nominal amounts.%® 
The informant in the Camden draft case received $60 a day from the 
FBI, the amount normally earned from his construction business. However, 
for some political cases the rewards may be considerable. According to 
some sources, the FBI was offering $2,000 for turning in Weathermen. One 
student activist at a large midwestern university went all the way through 
school on what amounted to an FBI scholarship. She received $300 a month 
and in return wrote what she believed were nondamaging, selective, general 
reports on the campus mood and student activism. She saw the job as a 
hustle, making it possible to get through school, and as a way to protect 
the student movement. 

In 1971 when an FBI agent wished to give out a lump sum or monthly 
payment of more than $300 to an informant, he needed to receive authori- 
zation on a higher level (Win 1972, p. 28). Traditionally, federal agencies 
have had funds to pay informants, while local police have had very limited, 
if any, funds available. 


Activist Disaffection 


Formerly loyal members of a group may be motivated by a variety of 
reasons, political and personal: to avenge a loss, to try to change the course 


16 According to one police source, “much of such money is spent for cigarettes, sand- 
wiches, and candy bars for hungry informers. These small favors create an atmosphere 
of friendship without the stigma of paid information between an informer and the 
officer” (Eastman 1971, p. 162). 
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a group is taking, rivalries over leadership, personal vendettas, to put 
someone out of circulation, competition between groups, guilt over past 
activism, changes in political attitudes. Those who publicly break with a 
movement may be approached by authorities and encouraged to rejoin 
later as paid informants. Another motive is to prevent harm from befalling 
a group or individual the informant cares about.'? In the Camden, New 
Jersey, draft case, the informant, who has since renounced his past actions 
and claimed the FBI broke its word with him, described the group as “the 
finest group of Christian people I have ever been associated with” (Hardy 
1972). He claims that he did not want those in the group, many of whom 
were his closest friends, to be hurt by committing illegal actions. Some indi- 
viduals may feel guilt about their past activities and see cooperation with 
authorities as a way to atone or repay society. Or, sensing that a movement 
is on the losing end, they may cooperate with authorities in hopes of gain- 
ing favorable treatment after the fall. 


Double Dealing: The Double Agent 


There are also those activists who become agents with the hope that they 
can assist the movement by giving false information to authorities or by 
obtaining information about authorities. This “double agent” might betray 
to the authorities those within the movement who are out of favor or are 
seen as a threat by the agent. Some double agents seek to gain protection 
for their own radical activities.18 Other agents may be essentially apolitical 
and opportunistic, deceptively cooperating with both sides as this furthers 
their own interests. 

One of the most interesting double agents was Aseff, a Russian police 
agent for 15 years, 5 of which were spent as head of what a historian 
writing in 1934 called “the largest and most important terrorist organiza- 
tion known to history” (Nikolajewsky 1934). While Aseff betrayed a large 
number of activists, he also arranged for a series of terrorist activities “the 


17 One police source suggests such motives may produce poor information. “Jealousy 
and revenge cause many persons to become informants. They may feel that they have 
been neglected or cheated. Information received because of this motivation tends to 
be exaggerated and many times to be completely erroneous. There is no limit to which 
people will go to get even for a real or imagined wrong” (McMann 1954). 


18 A young man who agreed to work for the FBI, but hoped to be a double agent 
reports: “I was very afraid of being arrested. I am terrified of the police, but I 
wanted to do revolutionary activities. I wanted to do “heavy” things, and have the 
security of not being arrested. I thought I could get away with a lot more, agitate 
more, without getting in trouble. I could make a speech that could radicalize other 
people, and if an undercover agent heard it, I would not be arrested. I could openly 
say that I was a violent radical. This way, I thought I could get the government to 
finance movement activities. I could give information about the government to the 
movement, and not hurt myself” (Chevigny 1972, p. 243). f 
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success of which focused on him the eyes of the world.” These included the 
assassination of Plehve, the minister of the interior, and the Grand Duke - 
Sergei, as well as an attempt against the tsar, the failure of which was not 
Aseff’s fault. 

The motivation of a double agent is, no doubt, exquisitely complex, vary- 
ing both from one situation to another and from stage to stage in his ca- 
reet Jä He may enjoy a sense of power by deceiving everyone, experience 
cross-pressures, and be unclear as to which side he is really on. An unstable 
personality or changing pressures may mean a number of shifts in allegiance 
back and forth. : 

There may also be enjoyment of the intrigue and gamesmanship. Chess 
player and police agent Louis Tackwood, in a remark reminiscent of Georg 
Simmel’s (1955) emphasis on the sense of power and possession surround- 
ing the secret, states “they [the Los Angeles police he worked with] looked 
down on me, and all the time it was tickling me to even play counterplots 
on them and counterplots on the other side too. These are people who think 
they can conspire against me and they’re playing with a master of con- 
spiracy” (Citizens Research and Investigation Committee, 1973, p. 28). 


Those Who Convert to the Movement 


To be credible, the agent must share at least some of the class, age, ethnic, ` 
racial, religious, or sexual attributes of the group he or she is informing. on. 
This is especially true when the movement is structured around issues re- 
lated to these sources of identity. However, this very fact opens the agent 
to a susceptibility to sympathize with the anger, critique, and goals of the 
group. He may discover that the government’s view of a group is wrong 
and become disenchanted with the questionable means used to deal with 
it.2° To be effective the agent must become a trusted member of the group. 
Yet the more he becomes a trusted member, the greater may be his concern 
about the betrayal and deception involved in his actions. Familiarity can. 
breed liking as well as contempt, particularly to the extent that the agent 
is cut off from his familiar surroundings and friends and becomes immersed 
in a new life. He may experience severe cross-pressures and feelings of guilt, 
leading to his ineffectiveness as an agent or his becoming a convert to the 


19 For example, the principal informer in the Vietnam Veterans against the War case 
seemed motivated by (1) his own delusional system, which led him to turn to the 
FBI for protection from military intelligence -and local police, (2) his desire to avoid 
prosecution on a drug arrest, (3) financial reward, (4) a desire to help the movement, 
some of whose values he appears to have shared (Donner 1972). 


20 For example, the National Federation of Black Police Organizations voted to with- 
hold support from a black officer who “accepts assignment in the black community as 
an undercover officer dealing with investigations of politically oriented cases, unless a 
violation of existing laws occur” (New York Times, June 13, 1971). 
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movement he originally sets out to damage. This is the opposite of the per- 
son discussed earlier, who starts as an activist and later becomes an agent, 
though no doubt many of the same processes of conversion, withdrawal of ` 
allegiance, changes in self-conception, and reinterpretation of the past are 
involved. 

Among well-known historic examples of this phenomenon are Father 
Gapon, a police agent and key figure in the 1905 uprising in Russia who 
became radicalized in the process, and Roman Malinovsky, an agent who 
apparently became converted to Bolshevism (Wolfe 1961, chap. 31). Con- 
version often seemed to be the case with those of working-class background 
who infiltrated the American labor movement during the 1930s. More re- 
cently it has been the case with several idealistic FBI agents and infor- 
mants who concluded that the groups they infiltrated were not a serious 
_ threat and that by its actions the FBI helped create some of the problems 
it ostensibly wanted to control. One man in Seattle, who sought to help 
the FBI solve a series of bombings, quit and claimed that the FBI asked 
him to actually carry out bombings (University Review 1971). Another 
student, who worked for the House Un-American Activities Committee 
after infiltrating SDS, apparently came to enjoy the youth culture, which 
his rural fundamentalist background had kept from him, and became sym- 
pathetic to SDS (Meinhausen 1969). Four men who had gone as under- 
cover agents for military intelligence to the UFO coffeehouse in Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, later came forward to testify for the defense. In the 
Camden draft and Chicano Moratorium Committee cases, the informants 
became angry and disillusioned when authorities were seen to break agree- 
ments.?! A black agent who voluntarily surfaced in Los Angeles with 10 
years’ experience as an informer in criminal and later political cases reports 
being inspired by Daniel Ellsberg. He states: “After the Angela [Davis] 
set-up by CCS [the criminal conspiracy section of the Los Angeles Police 
Department], I couldn’t take it any more. She was a good sister. So I 
decided to try and help you people after all the things I’ve done against the 
‘movement.’ Kind of like paying you back” (Citizens Research and Investi- 
gation Committee 1973, p. 26). Other agents who are not converted may 
disagree with activists over specific means, yet come to agree that war, 
racism, and poverty are serious problems, and may subsequently view 
themselves as liberals. 


The Agent Provocateur: Success through Excess 


Perhaps more common than the tendency of the agent to become converted 
and lose his zeal is the opposite: overly zealous agents who exceed their 


21 Part of the initial police message may be that they are only seeking information. 
However, police promises not to make an individual testify against, or be involved in 
the arrest of, anyone he knows may not be honored. 
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mandate. This mandate, of course, varies and is not always dear 22 While 
agents are sometimes explicitly instructed to entrap, to give reports that 
would justify repression, and to foment discord in a movement, the con- 
straints of a democratic society mean that the most commonly given in- 
structions probably assign no more than a passive information-gathering 
role. Yet this role may be exceeded. It becomes important to ask why, in 
the words of the FBI, informants sometimes get “carried away” (Win 
1972, p. 29). 

Those attracted to play such roles may be somewhat unreliable to begin 
with. The willingness to take a job that involves the deception of activists 
while posing as their friend may also characterize people willing to deceive 
those who hire them, particularly if the agent believes his job is dependent 
on presenting information that indicates a threat to civil order. This eco- 
nomic incentive was very obvious during the 1930s, when labor spying and 
‘ related activities were estimated to be an $80,000,000-a-year business. In 
testimony before the La Follette Commission, a United States senator re- 
ported his experiences as a prosecuting attorney to investigate such cases: 


I found that what would happen would be that industrial spies would 
get into a union and then would go out and try to get decent union 
men to commit some crime, to blow up a transformer, to put dynamite 
under a building, or blow up something, drive nails into logs or set 
fire to mines . . . for the purpose of creating jobs for the spies’ par- 
ticular organization . . . they would frighten the lawyers and the of- 
ficers of the company to such an extent that they would have to 
employ a great many more men to watch these “dangerous” men; and 
when the “dangerous” literature that was being passed out, or the sug- 
gestions that were being made by supposedly bad men, were traced down, 
they were almost invariably traced to the Pinkerton or the Burns or the 
Thiel detective who was lurking in the backeround 29 [Huberman 1937, 
pp. 96-97] 


22 The lack of clarity may be functional and a device to avoid charges of entrapment, 
though the agent and his supervisor know what is actually desired of him. ` 


23 The Treasury Department’s secret service, along with the counterfeiting industry, 
appears to have grown during the Civil War as a result of a policy of offering rewards 
for the capture of the counterfeit money that began appearing once the United States 
decided to bring out paper money. Many counterfeiters apparently found it safer and 
more profitable to sell to the government. Any system of paying for information on 
wrongdoing, when the original transactions cannot be observed, has this potential. 
Lindesmith (1967) and others have reported that Mexican drug dealers may earn 
double income through the rewards they gain from informing to U.S, customs officials 
on those Americans to whom they have just sold drugs. In a prison context, the 
Massachusetts corrections commission claims a state law granting immunity to wit- 
nesses who testify before grand juries is “wreaking havoc with us” by producing in- 
mate informants who “manufacture information” (Boston Globe, December 16, 1972). 
“Agent provocateur” is a French word; the system of informants is highly developed 
in France. The French system of the correspondent honorable—who works out of 
love, fear of blackmail, and for small favors—is not as fully developed in the United 
States. The French police apparently rarely pay informers and think the Americans 
get into difficulty because they do. $ 
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It might seem logical that such activity would occur less often among 
sworn police personnel acting as undercover agents who have permanent 
jobs and are more directly accountable to their employers. However, in the 
cases considered here, police were at least as likely to move from passive 
information-gathering to provocation as were civilians. Perhaps the desire 
for citations and promotions serves as an incentive to enlarge the extent of 
the threat and aid in “a good pinch.” Thus, the young New York policeman 
who infiltrated the group supposedly threatening to blow up the Statue 
of Liberty was promoted to detective and decorated after the successful 
conclusion of the case. Similar promotions have been given to other infil- 
trators. 

The passing of faulty information is more likely to occur if the agent has 
his own ax to grind, whether ideological or personal. Exiles from Com- 
munist countries, for instance, without fresh evidence, may feel they know 
what a threat the group really is or would be if given the chance, even 
though it has not done anything yet. Such agents may thus feel free to 
encourage activists to take violent action or to report false information. 
They may feel that the group poses such a severe threat that any means 
(even lying to superiors) are necessary to destroy it. 

The nature of the role may lead the informer beyond his assigned task. 
“Discovering” evidence that would serve to justify his role could help to 
alleviate his guilt or conflict over the role. Exaggerating the importance of 
the group may make him feel that what he does is significant. Further, 
wishful thinking, limited exposure, and selective perception may lead the 
agent to believe a group’s own exaggerated estimates of its power and ap- 
peal and to confuse vague revolutionary rhetoric with specific plans. The 
functions of such rhetoric and the fantasy of violence that characterize 
some oppressed and powerless groups may not be fully appreciated.*4 
Further conducive to distortion of information may be factors noted by 
Wilensky (1967), such as the presence of competing specialized intelli- 
gence agencies (within and between police departments) and the hierarchi- 
cal quasi-military organizational structure characteristic of police. 

Deception is aided by the secrecy inherent in the role. It gives the agent 
an advantage over his employer, who in any given instance may find it 
hard to assess the accuracy of the information he gets (unless he has a 


24 Awareness of this possibility may also lead to laxity on the part of activists in 
ignoring cues suggesting that an agent is present. In commenting on the offer of a New 
York police infiltrator to obtain guns for the Panthers, one of those charged as a 
result of the agent’s actions recalls: “I suppose that [the agent’s provocative rhetoric] 
should have made me suspicious. But you always have a lot of loose and groundless 
talk when you’re dealing with a situation like this. Let’s go out here and do this, let’s 
go out here and do that, these things you’re just talking about off the top of your 
head. Tomorrow it’s forgotten. Ninety-nine percent of the things that were said were 
never done” (Chevigny 1972, p. 103). 
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number of such agents in the organization). While it may be true, as the 
leading police administration book suggests, that “certain police activities 
are best conducted in a milieu of privacy, removed from the mainstream 
of publicity and routine which often attends other facets of law enforce- 
ment,” there are likely to be important problems of accountability, as with 
any activity carried out in secret (Eastman 1971, p. 159). 

For the authorities, this secrecy can have dire consequences. Thus, Aseff, 
the Russian police spy who was born a Jew, arranged for the successful 
assassination of Plehve, the minister of interior who was initially responsi- 
ble for hiring him as a police spy. The assassination was apparently a result 
of Plehve’s responsibility for a wave of anti-Semitic pogroms (Nikola- 
jewsky 1934).?8 Aseff, of course, covered himself in the reports he regularly 
filed with police for 15 years. 

His secret- status offers the informant the opportunity to act in ways 
that would be avoided by more prudent activists who must contend with 
arrest. He can swing with the movement and act out the emotions he may 
feel as a member of a disprivileged group or his general feelings of aggres- 
sion, without fear of reprisal. For some it may be the best of two worlds. 
As Frank Donner (1971) observes: “The infiltrator’s secret knowledge that 
‘he alone in the group is immune from accountability for his acts dissolves 
all restraints on his zeal.” f d 


‘ 


The Role’s Inherent Contradictions 


The FBI ‘may ask impossible things of its informants when it advises that 
they “should be privy to everything going on and should rise to the max- 


25 Though the secrecy also leads to problems for police undercover agents, they may 
get beaten along with other demonstrators in protest situations. Some agents, even 
those who are sworn police, have expressed their fear of police (New York Times, 
February 4, 1971). A recent shoot-out between two rival gangs in France turned out 
to have involved agents on both sides, and in Washington police recently killed an 
undercover agent involved as part of his work in an armed robbery. It has been 
said, only partly in jest, that in New York- City the largest single buyer of heroin 
(with a budget of $800,000 for drug purchases) and seller (with the theft and 
eventual sale by police of millions of dollars of heroin from the French Connection 
case) is the police department. Undercover narcotics agents may sell drugs to and 
arrest other narcotics agents. As a matter of policy, agents often do not know who 
the other police agents are, even in their own group. They may try and recruit and 
entrap each other. Such questions become much more complex when agents from other 
countries are involved, as in Joseph Conrad’s novel Secret Agent. Here the embassy 
of a continental country seeks to promote English police repression by encouraging 
bombings because “the general leniency of the judicial procedure here, and the utter 
absence of all repressive measures are a scandal to Europe” (1965, p. 28). The English 
police who had good intelligence on “their” anarchists are baffled by this outside 
intrusion. 


26 The assassination of Stolypin, a later minister of the interior, by Bogrov, a Jewish 
police agent and member of the terrorist wing of the anarchist movement, shows 
similarities (Wolfe 1961, p. 361). 
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imum level of their ability in the new left movement,” but warns at the 
same time that they “should not become the person who carries the gun, 
throws the bomb, does the robbery or by some specific violative, overt act 
become a deeply involved participant” (Win 1972, p. 29). Even when the 
agent wishes to adhere to the FBI’s directive about noninvolvement in such 
actions, he must face the dilemma that credibility and access come through 
activism. As Karmen (1974) notes, he must often choose between a passive 
peripheral role that gives him little information and influence and a more 
active role that will yield greater information and the ability to affect out- 
comes with the attendant difficulties of complicity and entrapment. In 
two-thirds of the 34 cases considered here, the specious activists appear to 
have gone beyond passive information gathering to active provocation. 

The police literature gives rather little in the way of practical suggestions 
for the informant, aside from advising him not to become involved with 
women and to minimize emotional involvements generally. Most attention 
is given to the management of civilian informants. 

Given the analysis above and the cases made public, it is not surprising 
to find an FBI memorandum stating “the key word in informants, accord- 
ing to bureau supervision is ‘control’ ” (Win 1971, p. 29). The basic police 
handbook, Eastman’s Municipal Police Administration (1971, p. 162), 
notes that “the non-police informant requires close supervision” and that 
his information is “often of dubious value.” Another police observer ad- 
vises constant investigation of the informant to determine his “varied and 
complex” motivating factors and adds that failure to do this invariably 
leads “to disaster or at least embarrassment” (McMann 1954, p. 44). 

Because the informant may lie, exaggerate, misperceive, improperly eval- 
uate, misunderstand his relationship with police, entrap, or be a double 
agent, police are warned to be careful. Devices for dealing with the problem 
include placing other agents, whose identity is kept secret, in the same oper- 
ation; using electronic surveillance on the agent as well as the activists; 
careful checking; using police rather than civilians as infiltrators; and 
employing organizational rather than individual responsibility for control- 
ling the agent. 

Unlike informants in ordinary criminal cases (excluding organized 
crime)—-who are under the aegis of an individual officer and whose identity 
may not even be known by supervisors—informants in political cases are 
more likely to be centrally controlled. Presumably, this factor might intro- 
duce more reliability. Recent police literature makes much of the question 
of who should control the informant. Although noting that the investi- 
gator’s sole control of the informant protects the latter’s security and per- 
mits the organization to deny any official knowledge of the illegal trans- 
actions that may occur between the informant and policeman, it strongly 
argues for central control. 
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For those who must supervise, however, the problems are more complex 
than imagined by those who write instruction manuals. In their necessity 
to respond to bureaucratic pressures to come up with a certain number of 
arrests or information, they may not always question the quality of the 
information. The FBI agents must meet a quota of informants and devote 
a certain amount of time to generating political intelligence, regardless of 
whether or not any specific crime has occurred or seems imminent. Accord- 
ing to one source, they needed at least 12 informants: six criminal, three 
national security, and three racial (Newsweek 1971). Finding the required 
number of informants may be difficult enough, without having to worry 
about reliability. When production rates are too high for the means at hand, 
innovation and reduced concern with quality are likely to emerge. One 
agent (Wall 1972) reports that to meet his quota he even picked names 
from a phone book and made up reports for them. But at other times, much 
bad or useless information may be seen as a reasonable trade-off for the 
occasional important piece of information it does provide. Also, the super- 
vising policeman or FBI agent is probably less likely to question informa- 
tion about the supposed violent and subversive nature of a group consistent 
with his previous ideas about them.?’ Finally, since entrapment rather than 
its avoidance may be an end desired by authorities, the quality of the in- 
formation provided may be relatively unimportant. 


EASE OF ENTRY INTO THE MOVEMENT 


The agent’s entry and rise to a position of leadership in an organization 
may be facilitated by the structure of that organization: those groups that 
are dedicated to unpopular or visionary causes are often small, experience 
high rates of turnover, and lack resources and people willing unselfishly to 
undertake the routine and time-consuming tasks required of activists, as 


27 The faulty information of authorities need not, however, stem only from unreliable 
informants saying what authorities wish to hear, When informants give accurate infor- 
mation about a group that runs contrary to what authorities believe about the ex- 
tremist nature of a group, the information may be ignored. An agent charged with 
infiltrating a group thought to be responsible for bombings in East Los Angeles re- 
ported that he heard no talk of violence and the group instead was concerned with 
self-help, English classes for Chicanos, and eliminating narcotics from their community. 
In telling this to his police supervisors, he reports being told that his “information was 
a bunch of bullshit,” and “we are going to close that organization down by any means 
necessary” (Los Angeles Free Press, February 4, 1972). In another case, after an 
intensive six-month investigation of a Black Panther school (involving six informants 
and physical surveillance), the supervising FBI agent concluded, “The school is a 
school and we should cease our investigation.” In spite of this, a supervisor at the 
bureau thought the school was being used as a base for training guerrillas and making 
Molotov cocktails. The response to the agent’s lengthy investigation was a special 
bureau directive stating that “either the agent is naive, he doesn’t know how to handle 
informants or the informants are deluding.” The bureau then ordered an even more in- 
tensive reinvestigation. The agent resigned (Wall 1974, p. 112). 
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well as the dangerous and daring tasks that may be called for. The agent 
often brings badly needed special skills and resources. His ties to authorities 
may give him an added secret resource. As was the case with tsarist agents 
in the Communist party, he may be able to rise rapidly to a position of 
leadership in the organization through arranging for the arrest of its in- 
cumbent leaders or those who suspect him. 

The particular ideology and organization of many of the black, student, 
and antiwar organizations of the 1960s undoubtedly facilitated the entry 
of informants, but probably made it unlikely that the agents could gather 
information that would be of much use to their employers. Generally 
speaking, the protest organizations of the 1960s consisted not of highly 
centralized, formally organized, tightly knit groups of experienced revolu- 
tionaries bent on carefully planned criminal conspiracies, but were instead 
decentralized, with fluid leadership and task assignments, shifting member- 
ships, and an emphasis on participation. Members were generally not care- 
fully screened, and requirements for activism were minimal. This was all 
the more true in the case of events—such as demonstrations, meetings, and 
marches—in which anyone could participate. The emergent noninstitu- 
tionalized, social movement character of the struggle meant constantly 
changing plans, shifting alliances, and spontaneous actions. Their ideology 
stressed peaceful nonviolent means, reform, democracy, openness, an anti- 
bureaucratic orientation, and optimistic faith in people, tolerance, : com- 
munity, and naiveté about government surveillance. Most groups had 
nothing to hide. Furthermore, given the lack of a well-developed tradition 
of political police, most groups initially saw little reason to be suspicious. 
Unlike people in organized crime, they generally lacked the capacity to 
retaliate against informants, and kinship networks are not as important 
for recruitment. Furthermore, the impersonal character of urban life, with 
its many secondary and superficial relations, may create an atmosphere in 
which an agent can easily conceal personal information and deceive his 
fellows. In such a context, those whose allegiances were not to the espoused 
cause had easy access.”8 


HOW AGENTS ARE EXPOSED ` 


It appears that a majority of young civilian agents are active for only a 
short period of time, partly as a function of the rapidly changing nature 


28 In the words of one FBI man, it was “easy to infiltrate new left groups since so 
many volunteers were needed. All one of our FBI informants needed to do was walk 
into the office and state briefly that he was opposed to the war and wished to volunteer 
his services. He would seldom be challenged to prove his allegiance to the movement. 
Then, with little additional effort, he had access to mailing lists, names of contributors, 
copies of leaflets and handbills, and was able to report in detail on any organizational 
meetings that might take place” (Wall 1972). 
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of current social movements and the mobility associated with youth and 
schools. But it also results from having met their initial obligation (for 
those hooked into the role) from fear, guilt, or conversion, and from dis- 
covery. | f 

Agents may be discovered when they surface as prosecution witnesses, 
when they take a public stand to warn of the dangers the movement poses, 
when they are neither charged nor arrested, or when they are released 
without bail during, or shortly after, raids. Such factors accounted for ex- 
posure in about 60% of the 34 cases. Conversion, or at least enough dis- 
enchantment with the role to publicize their former activities, accounted 
for another 20% of the cases. The final 20% were discovered in one of the 
following ways: they were recognized by someone who either knew them 
as a policeman or saw them with police; they revealed their identity in a 
faulty role performance; or they were denounced by a former ally. 

The discovery of an agent may lead to an attack on him, to his expulsion 
—with great effort made to publicize his real identity—to efforts to make 
him a double agent or to feed him false information (a tactic favored by 
Lenin), and, last, to efforts to obtain a court injunction against his presence. 

In some cases there may be efforts to convert, understand, and reach out 
to the agent. In other cases, he may simply be given drudging tasks and 
denied access to anything but public information.”® 

Activists often react to the discovery of an agent, or to an accusation 
against someone, with great ambivalence. The member who attempts to 
reveal an agent, whether real or imagined, may face countercharges of 
being an agent or at least of damaging the movement through smear or 
slander and creating suspicion. Even where the evidence is incontrovertible, 
some activists will refuse to believe that a trusted colleague could volun- 
tarily betray them. 


How Authorities React to Exposure 


When confronted with their use of agents, authorities may deny it, or re- 
fuse to comment with one of several explanations, chief among them that 
the agent is a witness in a current or upcoming trial or that they cannot 
reveal confidential information. They may claim that they have no incen- 
tive for using provocateurs because their testimony would not stand up 
in court. They may accuse activists of scapegoating the police in order to 
cover their own criminal acts, or, if the police grant that they have indeed 


29 One activist recalls that although (or perhaps because “nobody trusted Tommy,” 
he would be sent to out-of-the-way places “where . . . he couldn’t do any harm” 
and where other activists ‘“‘wouldn’t bother to go. There just wasn’t any one else who 
could get the papers [SDS newspaper and literature] distributed the way he did” 
(Rosenbaum 1971). 
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sent agents into the organization, they may argue that it was perfectly 
legal, that good police practice requires using such agents, or that illegal 
actions by agents were necessary to gain access and establish credibility 
in order to prevent more serious crimes from occurring or to solve past 
ones. They may agree that “the chief cannot know too much about the 
community, and he dare not know too little” (FBI Law Enforcement Bul- 
letin 1962, p. 3). They may stress the importance of preventive action. As 
one police official interviewed said: “Do you want us to wait until after the 
President is assassinated and the Post Office is bombed?” If acknowledging 
that overzealous activity on the agent’s part may sometimes occur, they 
may add (as did the director of a federal investigative agency), “If they 
do it, it is against our instructions.” They may stress that they are inter- 
ested only in crime and that the politics of a group is irrelevant. Informally, 
police may argue that the other side does not fight fair so why should they, 
that the gravity of the threat posed by dissident groups is so great as to 
justify any means, and that those arrested really are guilty of other serious 
crimes even if entrapped in the one for which they were arrested. Once dis- 
covered, the agent may be hidden, put in protective custody, whisked off 
to some other part of the country, or to another country, and be given funds 
to relocate. 


MOVEMENT RESPONSES TO INFILTRATION 


How seriously organizations view infiltration depends on whether they have 
anything to hide, the extent of activity against them, and their assessment 
of what the effects might be. Some activists may not see agents as a threat, 
or even as a problem. Trotsky believed that the contribution agents could 
make outweighed the harm they might do because of their lack of inhibi- 
tions. Both authorities and activists may view acts of provocation as 
functional to their ends. For authorities, daring schemes may be seen as 
a way to stigmatize and legally repress the movement, while the activist 
may favor daring acts of violence as consciousness-raising events. Repres- 
sion may be welcomed by activists as a means of radicalizing the masses. 
Police provocation has a logical parallel in the efforts of activists to pro- 
voke police. 

Responses to agents may thus vary from ignoring them to the use of 
rigid security techniques and paranoid suspicion of everyone. Organizations 
may set up their own spy or internal inspection system to insure the loyalty 
of members, to investigate newcomers, and to infiltrate those organizations 
infiltrating them. Most American groups have lacked the resources and the 
will to do this. Recruits may be required to commit an illegal act to insure 
their loyalty and bind them to the movement. Code names may be used 
and only a small part of the organization made visible to any one member 
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through a system of interlocking pyramidal cells. Special cadres may be 
named to meet secretly to make important decisions, while the group con- 
tinues to hold larger meetings in an effort to throw informants off. There 
may be efforts to infiltrate police and to develop informants among them 
and other criminal justice agencies. The Panthers apparently stopped ac- 
cepting new members during one period in an effort to avoid infiltration.®° 
Other tactics consist of such commonsense guidelines as using public 
phones and letter drops and urging special efforts to avoid breaking drug, 
traffic, tax, or weapons laws. 
Earlier labor activists were advised to be on guard against those who 
engaged in hair-splitting debates and those whose actions created internal 
dissension. They were advised to “adopt the spy’s tactic of keeping his eyes 
and ears open,” but also “to keep his mouth shut” and “not to talk too 
much-—particularly to the fellow who asks too much” (Huberman 1937, 
p. 58). Contemporary activists are encouraged to know each other well 
and to voice their suspicions, even when they involve a close friend, leader, 
or minority-group person. They are warned that unexplained income, sud- 
den disappearances, difficulty in reaching the person directly by phone, 
reluctance to discuss one’s personal past, discrepancies in biographical 
information, extensive knowledge of weapons and self-defense, lack of in- 
terest or articulation in politics, or a sudden shift in rhetoric should arouse 
suspicion. Agents are frequently thought to be faithful and silent meeting 
goers, who, when asked for an opinion, show either “an abysmal ignorance 
or indifference to politics” or “a provocateurish flair” (Ramparts 1970).31 
They are thought to favor action over theory. 
Activists are advised that “the simplest way to sink an undercover agent 
is to swamp him with questions about his past—the more the better” 
(Ramparts 1970). A very large number of public and quasi-public records 
can be used to verify background information.®? In Chicago, after the files 


#0 According to Bobby Seale (1970, p. 370), “This in itself stopped the CIA-FBI 
infiltration operation into the Panther party.” One is led to wonder, though, about 
agents who had slipped in prior to this, as well as regular members who subsequently 
became hooked as agents. 


31 However, sometimes a person’s actions and demeanor may be so obvious and stereo- 
typed that activists may find it hard to believe an individual really is the police agent 
that he so obviously appears to be, One activist reports about Tommy the Traveler 
(who had short hair, always wore a tie, and could not intelligently discuss politics be- 
yond violent rhetoric): “I guess most of us thought Tommy was just too screwed up 
even to be a pig” (Rosenbaum 1971). 


32 For example, information can be obtained from county assessor’s and recorder’s 
offices; bureaus of vital statistics and motor vehicles; voter registration files; and 
court clerks for superior, municipal, small claims, and traffic court. Polk’s City Direc- 
tory lists people’s occupations in most metropolitan areas. Selective Service will pro- 
vide records with the permission of the person in question, and credit bureaus can be 
used by a friendly business subscribing to the service. Activists are advised that posing 
as insurance investigators, employers, cr social workers may aid in collecting such 
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of the 1968 New Politics Convention were looted, a routine credit check 
revealed two “activists” who were members of the Chicago Police De- 
partment. 


SOME DIVERSE CONSEQUENCES 


The range of consequences which a theory of the agent provocateur must 
account for can be suggested, even if we are far from a theory able to do 
this. 

The movement may sometimes benefit from the presence of an agent. 
Specious activists may help perpetuate a protest group by offering the kinds 
of resources and moral support that are often in short supply among those 
who take highly unpopular positions and engage in illegal actions. Because 
of their need to be accepted, agents often work very hard, are often very 
successful at gaining new recruits for the movement, and even at starting 
new branches of a movement. Even acts of violence provoked or committed 
by agents may have consequences quite different from those desired by 
authorities. 

Given the dynamics of social movements, it is sometimes a risky busi- 
ness (from their perspective) for status quo elements to go around pro- 
voking protest. In an atmosphere of intense grievances, such as early 
20th-century Russia, such actions may backfire.84 The strategic conse- 
quences envisioned by radicals may prove more correct than those envi- 
sioned by authorities. Organizations may profit from dramatic events that 
serve as example and inspiration to others. The subsequent repression of 
the group may create martyrs and sympathy for it and help to publicize 
its cause. The exposure of the role of the agent provocateur may further 
reduce the legitimacy of the government. 

Yet the negative effects are more apparent and, on balance; more dam- 
aging. Discovery of an agent (and even perpetuation of the myth of the 
agent) may lead to feelings of demoralization, helplessness, cynicism, and 
immobilizing paranoia, and can serve to disintegrate a movement—partic- 


information. This type of background investigation is most useful for discovering 
sworn police officials rather than civilian informants, whose biographies may be more 
or less intact (Ramparts 1970). 


33 The case of the Russian police-sponsored labor unions, some of which got out of 
hand and joined the 1903 general strike; and of Malinovsky, a police agent, close 
colleague of Lenin, leader of the Bolsheviks inside Russia, and a Duma deputy, are 
examples. According to Wolfe: “Both police and Bolsheviks set to work with great 
energy to secure their candidates” [Duma] election . , . the whole machinery of the 
Department of Interior and its police were mobilized to further Malinovsky’s for 
tunes . . . all the more popular of his possible rivals were eliminated by the simple 
expedient of throwing them into jail” (Wolfe 1961, p. 542). Malinovsky’s actions were 
a crucial factor in the split between the Menshiviks and the Bolsheviks (a split desired 
by both police and Lenin), which may have aided the revolution. 
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ularly if it is loosely structured, as was the case with many movements 
during the 1960s. When he is not discovered, the agent may encourage 
internal divisiveness and lines of action that are self-defeating or not in 
the best interests of the organization. A democratic organizational form 
may be made impossible. Agents who rise to positions of leadership within 
the movement may have an important effect in shaping policy.** 

The agent may directly or indirectly contribute to the violence and 
illegality associated: with a group by the actions he takes to gain access 
and to maintain credibility, through his efforts to entrap others in illegal 
activity, through the often-violent response of activists to his presence 
when he is discovered and the subsequent counterresponse from authorities, 
and through the various self-fulfilling effects noted throughout this paper. 
This can serve to stigmatize the movement as violent, alienate it from its 
potential constituency, and focus attention away from the basic issues. Its 
leadership may be decimated through imprisonment and all the movements’ 
resources and energy: may have to be put into security, self-defense, and 
legal needs, even if activists are often not convicted. 

The role of authorities in a democratic society in driving groups under- 
ground and making them revolutionary (or more revolutionary sooner than 
they might have been) by denying them the opportunity to retain the re- 
formist stance they so often begin with has been noted before. The Pan- ` 
thers, for example, started as a local reform-oriented self-defense group 
that became increasingly revolutionary and violent (in self-defense or 
retaliation). Their subsequent development was certainly a response in 
part to their internal ideology and the characteristics and wishes of mem- 
bers. But it is as certain that the killing of Panthers by police; raids of 
questioned legality on their offices; extensive surveillance and use of under- 
cover agents; denial of basic civil liberties—such as the right to make’ 
political speeches and distribute their literature; excessive stops for traffic 
offenses; general harassment; and their stigmatization by national political 
leaders had an important effect on their subsequent ideology and behavior 
.and helped, to some extent, make true the original police assessments of 
them as a violent revolutionary group. The FBI, with agents on both sides, 
_ apparently played an important role in the split that occurred in the Black 
Panthers between the Huey Newton and Eldridge Cleaver factions. It is 
only through studying the interaction between the Panthers and social 
control agencies that their development can be understood.® - 


34In 1922 for example, FBI agent K-97 apparently cast a decisive vote in the secret 
Communist party conventions of that year regarding whether the party should con- 
tinue to remain underground, His vote to remain underground broke a tie among the 
genuine members (Draper 1957, p. 373). According to a former FBI agent (Levine 
1962), in the early 1960s about 1,500 of the 8,500 American Communist party mem- 
bers were FBI informants. 


35 For a case study of the short, unhappy life of another black group, which started: 
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There is also the issue of deflation. Social scientists, social movements, 
and history can be deprived of newsworthy events by the actions of police, 
as well as provided with them.°* Even where the informant plays a passive 
role, the nature of the group cannot help but be changed by the presence 
of specious activists. This is true of the participant-observer’s role in 
general.3? 


LEGITIMIZATION AND JUSTIFICATION FOR AGENTS 


As Kai Erickson (1966) has argued in The Wayward Puritans, the amount 
of deviance “found” in a society bears some relationship to the number 
of officials whose job it is to find it.38 Thus, as facilities for dealing with 
the crime of “witchcraft” in early America increased, so did the number 
of “witches” discovered. A society’s definition of what mental illness is will 
partly depend on the extent of its facilities for dealing with it. The more 
hospital beds, the more personnel available, the greater the amount of 
mental illness likely to be found worthy of attention. At least this seemed 
to be the case before the advent of tranquilizers. Similarly, the positive 
correlation often found between the number of police in a community and 


with broad reformist goals, but in the face of police definitions of—and behavior 
toward--them as violent revolutionaries could not get beyond a public image of being 
police haters, see Helmreich (1973). For a nonviolent example, Al Gollin (1971) con- 
siders the interdependence of authorities and protestors during civil rights marches on 
Washington. 


36 In reporting on the actions of “a great many undercover agents from other cities,” 
mostly belonging to the Treasury Department with “long hair, beards and intimate 
knowledge of the internal workings of radical politics,’ who had come to New Haven 
during a large and: relatively peaceful May Day demonstration on behalf of the Black 
Panthers, former Chief of Police James Ahern (1972, p. 63) reports the following ac- 
tions which came from the police monitoring of Panther radio communications: 
“While we watched the Panthers and listened to their radios, we heard them sending 
orders over the air: ‘Go over (to X) and see if you can get something started.’ A 
Panther would detach himself from his group and make his way to a designated loca- 
tion. By the time he had begun his speech, an undercover agent would be there. If the 
rhetoric seemed to be stirring the crowd toward violence, the agent would attempt to 
defuse the situation by yelling, ‘I thought you guys didn’t want any trouble’ and 
‘What do you want to do, get us all killed?’” In another instance a New York detec- 
tive’s surreptitious substitution of fake for real dynamite may have had preventive 
effects (New York Times, March 11, 1971). For the case of two social scientists as 
counterprovocateurs, see Shellow and Roemer (1966). For an example of “propaganda 
specialists” and “experienced agitators” intervening as crowd members to divert crowd 
attention and reduce violence following the Russian Revolution, see Chakotin (1939, 
p. 40). 


37 For example, the three social psychologists whose undercover decision to join a small 
faltering group predicting the end of the world seemed to give the group a new 
vitality (Festinger et al. 1956). The student of social movements should be aware of 
“experimenter effects” as well as of “agent effects.” 


38 Erikson also makes the better-known and perhaps somewhat contradictory point 
that the amount of deviance in a society is likely to be relatively constant. 
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the amount of crime does not lend itself to the simple one-way interpreta- 
tion that more crime leads to more police. The study of political “crime” 
might usefully be approached from current perspectives on deviance. 

As a society comes to feel increasingly threatened by dissenting. groups, 
perhaps aided by police cries of alarm, it may expand its social control ap- 
paratus and in doing so help create new dissent and violence.” Several 
things are involved here. Acts that might have once been seen as acceptable 
no longer are, such as spontaneous gatherings of people in certain areas of 
a city, being on the streets at night, meetings and marches, buying weapons 
and ammunition, and placing political symbols on one’s person or car. Soci- 
etal tolerance for dissent may decrease, and new laws, such as those making 
it a crime to cross state lines with the intent to riot or (as with France’s 
new anti-casseur law) blaming everyone present in a riot area for any 
damage done, may be passed. This action may give the impression of an 
increase in protest activities when in fact there has simply been a shift in 
the boundaries of the behavior seen as legitimate. Or new actions may 
occur to protest the new restriction. 

The policing of politics expanded considerably following the mid-1960s, 
as domestic protest increased and came to focus more on national and 
foreign-policy issues.*° In 1967 the Justice Department urged municipal- 
ities to form political intelligence units and to gather information on ac- 
tivists and potential activists. In the spring of 1968 army intelligence 
greatly expanded its surveillance and recordkeeping on civilians. Police 


290 In a broader sense, authorities may also, of course, be seen to cause the protest 
they deplore by profiting from, and failing to change, the social conditions that led 
groups to protest. 


40 Yet intelligence units still appear to be a small part of municipal police operations, 
though in many cities there was a shift in intelligence resources away from organized 
crime to political activities. In some cities internal-affairs units took over responsibility. 
Exact information on the size of such units is difficult to obtain. In 1967, an American 
Municipal Yearbook questionnaire on manpower allocation was sent to hundreds of 
American police departments. Barely a handful reported on the number of men as- 
signed to their intelligence unit, though almost all indicated how many were assigned 
to the training division. Police departments often excluded such units from their or- 
ganizational chart. According to Bouza (1967), in 1967 the New York City police force 
had about one-fourth of 1% of its force on permanent assignment to the Bureau of 
Special Services (now called Special Investigations Section). Its workload consisted of 
about 1,000 fairly intensive investigations a year, evenly divided among “labor investi- 
gations, security assignments, and subversive activities.” According to one observer in 
1971, about 35 of those assigned to this unit were in a “super hush-hush category” as- 
signed to infiltrate organized crime and political groups. None of them had publicly 
graduated from the Police Academy, and only about one in 50 of those interviewed was 
chosen as an undercover agent (Daley. 1973, p. 486). In the middle 1960s the Chicago 
red squad had about 30 men assigned to it, many of foreign background. One of its 
heads was a former tsarist military officer. This seemed to be much less an elite unit 
than was the case in New York. In London in 1971 the Metropolitan police had about 
300 people assigned to their “Special Branch” (a unit first known as the “Special 
Irish Branch”) out of a force of appreximately 29,000. 
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departments expanded, as did the proportion of their force concerned with 
problems of order. For example, the Los Angeles Police Department’s 
intelligence division more than doubled in size following Watts, and New 
York’s increased by 50% between 1968 and 1971. Numerous cities de- 
veloped special tactical or intelligence units for dealing with protest groups. 
In 1970 the FBI added 1,000 new agents and 702 new supporting personnel. 
Their budget for fiscal 1971 was $334 million, almost double the figure of 
four years before (Pincus 1974, p. 76). The increased surveillance may 
provoke new violence and protest from the group, from the police, or from 
fearful citizen vigilante groups. In a milieu where authorities and those 
seeking political office exploit law-and-order themes and equate dissent with 
subversion, citizens’ groups may react with violence against those seen as 
troublemakers. ‘ 

Just as there may be personal incentives for the individual agent to drum 
up business, there may be organizational pressures for the increased use of 
agents and processing of political dissidence. Such pressures may stem from 
the bureaucracy’s need to perpetuate and justify itself, intra- or interorga- 
nizational competition, and the desire of an agency to expand its resources 
and influence.* 

As the authorities, in their handling of political activities, blur the dis- 
tinction between crime and politics, police who are already experienced with 
the use of informants, infiltration, and occasionally entrapment in the area 
of traditional crime may simply shift their resources and bring their past 
experience and perspectives to bear on political groups, in spite of impor- 
tant differences between the two phenomena. This is especially likely to 
be the case, as with the Muslims and the Panthers, where the movement 
recruits lower-status activists and those with past criminal involvements. 

The criminal justice system may be seen to “create” protest and violence 
(at least in terms of giving them official recognition and perhaps affecting 
' the self-image of protestors in the same way that it “creates” crime and 


41 Such organizational entrepreneurship has clearly been the case with the expansion 
of the FBI since the beginning of World War I under Attorney General Palmer and 
later J. Edgar Hoover (cf. Preston 1963). The FBI has no explicit statutory authority 
for its intelligence-gathering activities. A former FBI agent observes “enemies of the 
public were created to justify the bureau’s role as defender of the ‘National Security’ " 
and “to each slanderous name-calling or alarmist leak to the press, Hoover added a 
soft-spoken if tendentious appeal to Congress for more money and additional per- 
sonnel” (Wall 1972). A similar situation holds for the laws against marijuana under 
lobbying pressure from the Bureau of Narcotics (cf. Lindesmith 1967). However, such 
processes are mediated by other variables, and the situation is more complex than 
simply that of a voracious bureaucracy which is self-propelled to ever-greater resources 
and domains. However much of an empire builder J. Edgar Hoover was with respect 
to political crime, he did not seek very seriously to develop a strong national criminal- 
police system, The greater difficulty in dealing with organized crime and the potential 
for corruption of agents have been cited as reasons for his not doing so. 
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criminals).’2 This is done by choosing a small number of the infinite 
variety of men’s acts and defining them as violence, and by singling out, 
labeling, and treating as dangerous or criminal some of those who behave 
in this way. It is important to study this process of definition where the ` 
behavior of some groups is singled out and seen as subversive and violent, 
while the behavior of other groups (perhaps those holding world views 
more similar to those of authorities or those backed by powerful interests) 
is ignored or given less attention. Studying the history of law-enforcement 
changes in response to the KKK and black protest groups would be in- 
structive here. 

However, considering agents provocateurs and the likelihood of entrap- 
ment, a new dimension can be added to the labeling perspective on deviant 
behavior (Becker 1963; Schur 1972). Not only do “moral entrepreneurs” 
play a role in having certain behavior defined as illegal, but “enforcement 
entrepreneurs” may then induce certain categories of people to break these 
rules, or make it appear that they have. The issue of authorities creating 
the phenomena they set out to control can thus be approached on several 
levels (Marx 1974). 

It is a measure of the relative weakness of the American social control 
apparatus and the constraints still upon it that evidence must be presented 
in court that people have actually committed (or plan to commit) the acts 
for which they are tried. Such evidence is sometimes contrived, but the jury 
system and review by higher courts offer some protection. This case con- 
trasts markedly with the situation in more authoritarian social control 
situations, such as with the Stalinist purges of 1936-38, where people were 
routinely treated as deviants for acts that never occurred (Connor 1972). 
The kinds of social control machinations observed in this paper are iron- 
ically partly a function of the degree of legal rights present in American 
society. In such a society, however great its failings in some absolute sense, 
the legal repression of those seen as politically undesirable requires that 
authorities feel compelled to trick or aid them into actually carrying out 
illegal actions. It is also worthy of note that the United States is one of 
the few Western countries permitting a defense of entrapment. 


Latent Functions 


Yet this very fact helps explain the major latent function of agents. Most 
of the information gathered by informants never figures in a court case. 
Two police observers note “the most valuable informer may be the one 
who never appears in court” (Harney and Cross 1960, p. 17). One FBI 


42 Or it may be seen uncreate them, as in the Supreme Court’s declaring the early 
sit-ins to be legal, or the legitimacy now granted to labor unions and strikes. 
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agent (Wall 1972), who resigned after working for 3 years on radical 
groups, reports that he never came across any evidence that would lead to 
conviction for criminal violence. The data obtained are often of poor 
quality and publicly available. 

If the use of political informants only very infrequently results in court 
cases, what then is the justification? The different police agencies using 
informants make any generalizations difficult. One factor is, of course, the 
manifest reason that receives some support in law and public opinion—as 
a defensive and preventive measure against likely violations of criminal 
statutes. Agents can provide information relevant to the elusive crime of 
conspiracy, a crime that permits legal intervention before any act actually 
occurs. But for this to occur infiltration is necessary. Authorities themselves 
must mobilize the law, rather than responding to the complaint of a citizen 
(Black 1973). As is the case with victimless crimes (narcotics, prostitution, 
gambling, homosexuality), where the state rather than an individual is 
the wronged party, gathering evidence is likely to require greater initiative 
on the part of law-enforcement officials and the use of undercover agents 
with the attendant problems of entrapment and self-fulfilling effects. How- 
ever, successfully prosecuted political conspiracy cases are very rare. 

The latent reason (or at least consequence) for using agents may be to 
harass, control, and combat those who, while not technically violating any 
laws, hold political views and have life-styles that are at odds with the 
dominant society. It is difficult to give any other interpretation to a 3-year 
FBI program of counterintelligence directed against the New Left. Accord- 
ing to an internal agency memo from J. Edgar Hoover, “The purpose of 
this program is to expose, disrupt and otherwise neutralize the new Left 
organizations, their Leadership and adherents.” Agents are told they “must 
frustrate every effort of these groups or individuals to consolidate their 
forces or to recruit new or useful adherents.” They are advised to “take 
advantage of all opportunities for counter-intelligence,”’ to “inspire action 
where circumstances warrant,” and to disrupt “the organized activity of 
these groups” (Boston Globe, December 7, 1973) .*% 


43 Authorities have argued that this was a new program necessitated by the gravity of 
the threat to internal security posed by students. However, its root assumptions can 
be seen in testimony Hoover gave to a Senate Appropriations Subcommittee 20 years 
earlier. He noted then: ‘“Counterespionage assignments of the FBI require an objective 
different from the handling of criminal cases, In a criminal case, the identification and 
arrest of a wrongdoer are the ultimate objectives. In an espionage case, the identifica- 
tion of a wrongdoer is only the first step. What is more important is to ascertain his 
contacts, his objectives, his sources of information, and his methods of communication. 
Arrest and public disclosure are steps to be taken only as a matter of last resort. It is 
better to know who these people are and what they are doing and to immobilize 
their efforts, than it is to expose them publicly .. .” (italics added; cited in Barth 
1951, p. 151). That the emphasis is placed on secretly immobilizing “their efforts” 
rather than on arrest or public disclosure—because there may have been no violations 
of Law—is an issue not considered. 
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In another counterintelligence memo Hoover listed his goals as the de- 
struction of the black nationalist movement in the United States. Agents 
are instructed to prevent coalitions from forming, to prevent “the rise of 
a messiah,” to neutralize “potential troublemakers,” and to prevent black 
nationalist groups from “gaining respectability” by discrediting them with 
unfavorable publicity, ridicule, and whatever other means “imaginative” 
agents could think up (Washington Post, March 15, 1974). 

Among acceptable and presumably “imaginative” means are programs 
such as that lauded by Hoover in one city wherein militant leaders were 
placed in jail for a summer on one trumped-up charge after another until 
“they could no longer meet bail” (Washington Post, March 15, 1974). In 
a 1970 memo, FBI agents were instructed to plant in the hands of Panthers 
phony documents (on FBI stationery) that would lead them to suspect 
one another of being police informers.*4 Another FBI directive tells agents 
to question those in the New Left at every opportunity: “It will enhance 
the paranoia endemic in these circles and will further serve to get the point 
across that there is an FBI agent behind every mailbox” (Win 1972, 
p. 28).45 Means used by the Washington office of the FBI have included: 
planting stories in the press that violence is expected at peace demonstra- 
tions and that the organizers are Communists; printing and distributing 


44 Louis Tackwood, a highly experienced agent provocateur, describes another variant 
and some possible consequences of this tactic: “All right, say they bust three brothers 
or three anyone and place them in the cell with me. We're there for three days so we 
get to rapping, then one day I reach in my shoe and pull out three joints and we 
smoke ’em. We start rapping some more and I say, ‘Do you know that dirty such and 
such? That dirty bastard is a pig, man. I know he’s a pig because he busted me.’ ‘Oh, 
yeah!’ they say. Then I tell them all I know about the cat, and I know everything 
because C.C.S. has told me everything there is about him. That starts it. Now you 
got three brothers believing it because their ‘information’ came from a righteous brother 
in the jail they were smoking weed with and he told them this guy was the one who 
identified him to the police. Now, you see, you have planted the seeds of distrust. 
Then you start planting a little more. You start busting people all around him. You 
know they are going to kill him so vou just sit and watch. When it happens, you 
just pick up the two or three men who killed him. .. . You get rid of four brothers 
at one time plus a public outcry is raised, ‘Get those crazy people off the streets” 
(Citizens Research and Investigation Committee 1973, p. 151). According to several 
sources, Donald D. De Freeze, Field Marshal Cinque of the Symbionese Liberation 
Army, also worked for CCS 


45 The response of a police sergeant who played a crucial role in the Meridian incident 
to Jack Nelson’s (the reporter who discovered the case) inquiry about harassment of 
the Klan was “we harass em all, that’s our job. ... They're in constant fear we got 
somebody set up now. We keep ’em scared to death” (Los Angeles Times, February 13, 
1970). Apparently sloppy intelligence work may be due to strategy rather than sloppi- 
ness. Louis Tackwood notes the effort to create “an atmosphere of the big brother 
thing. Everybody’s being watched, everybody’s phone is being tapped. First of all, 
our technology in this day and age is at such a point that when phones are tapped, no 
one knows about it. And the only reason they let you know there’s a tap on your 
phone is because they want to create a situation” (Citizens’ Research Committee 1973, 
p. 156). 
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leaflets giving false information about where and when peace marchers 
were to meet; and, in the case of one of the large Washington peace 
marches, sending a forged letter to its sponsor, the National Mobilization 
Committee, saying the blacks of Washington, D.C., would not support the 
march unless a black organization was given a $20,000 security bond (Wall 
1972). Sociologists who have often observed the bickering and conflict 
among sectarian protest groups holding the same goals, and their ever- 
present problems of unity, must ask what role “counterintelligence” activi- 
ties may be playing. 

Thus, considerable damage may be done to an unpopular yet legal group 
without necessarily evoking legal sanctions. Because of the secretive nature 
of the actions, civil liberties appear to remain intact, and cases that would 
be thrown out if brought to court never appear.*® The use of agents can be 
seen as one device whereby police may take action consistent with their 
own sense of justice and morality, independent of the substantive or pro- 
cedural requirements of the law. 

The use of agents can be seen as an example of what Everett Hughes 
(1962) calls “dirty work.”47 He argues that societies have a need for 
“dirty workers.” Probably no institution completely lives up to its own 
rules, and we ironically find legitimacy being maintained at least partly 
through illegitimate means. Rather than direct involvement, respectable 
leaders will find it useful to have agents do the “dirty work,” and such 
activities will often be hidden, but viewed ambivalently.48 The public may 
find such activities distasteful yet nevertheless be glad that someone is 
taking care of the “problem” for hem 79 The amount of dirty work present 
will be a function both of how threatened the institution feels and of how 
large its resources for such activities are (beyond a minimal amount of 


46 As has often been noted, judicial control of police through the exclusionary rule can 
only have an effect on police conduct when convictions are sought. 


47-For police, this comes through very clearly in a novel written by a Los Angeles 
policeman, In using tactics not in the book to gain information from a criminal, the 
protagonist states: “Pd always tried to teach him [his rookie partner] and other 
young cops that you can’t be a varsity letterman when you deal with these barfbags. 
Or rather you could be, and you’d probably be the one who became captain, or chief 
of police or something, but you can bet there’d always have to be guys like me on the 
street to make you look good up there in that ivory tower by keeping the assholes 
from taking over the city” (Wambaugh 1972, p. 66). 


48 This can also be viewed as an aspect of a society’s stratification system: one cor- 
relate of high status is differential access to information and the ability covertly to 
affect social outcomes in one’s own interest, in the face of legitimizing principles that 
deny that such things go on. 


49 With respect to the use of agents, e.g., there is considerable public support. Indeed, 
James Bond and the FBi-type figures are cultural heroes. Only 14% of a national 
sample felt that the FBI has “gone too far” in “having agents or informers pose as 
members of militant protest groups,” while 29% felt they had “not done enough,” 
with 24% reporting “don’t know” and 33% “about right” (Newsweek, May 10, 1971). 
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dirty work involved in taking care of those who markedly deviate from 
societal expectations). i 

Outside the southern United States elaborate political plots involving 
law-enforcement officials such as appeared in the movie Z or characterized 
the Cato Street conspiracy in England are probably rare. Officially sanc- 
tioned provocation and entrapment are most likely when, as in the Merid- 
ian or Seattle cases, police are under intense public and political pressure ` 
to solve particular crimes and when they are certain those arrested are 
guilty of other serious crimes for which court evidence is lacking. Here 
Merton’s (1964) perspective on deviance’s emerging when means and ends 
are poorly integrated applies to deviants as well as to police. The detective 
involved in the Meridian Klan case told the reporter who discovered it: 
“There is never a good way to handle a case of this type, but this one was 
handled in the only way possible . . . I sincerely hope you will see and 
understand my position” (Los Angeles Times, February 13, 1970).5° 


Centralized Policing of Politics 


The relative openness of American society, historic Anglo-Saxon traditions 
of civil liberty, and inefficient decentralized law enforcement have helped 
curtail (at least in a relative sense) some of the abusive police practices 
characteristic of societies such as France and Russia.*! However, the ques- 


50 While the cases reported in this paper should trigger righteous indignation in those 
respectful of civil-liberties traditions and fairness, I find it hard to take a consistent 
position, at least at the level of feelings. Following the Meridian incident, a wave of 
Klan terror involving the bombing of churches and synagogues ended in Mississippi. 
The killing of three civil-rights workers in the summer of 1964, of Viola Luizza after 
the Selma-Montgomery march, of Colonel Lemuel Penn in, Georgia, and Vernon 
Dahmer in Mississippi could not have been solved without the help of informers. 
Undercover activities have been an important factor in the decline of the Klan follow- 
ing both its post-World War II and 1960s’ resurgence. A plot against the life of 
Caesar Chavez was reportedly stopped through the action of a paid informant. The 
suspected killer was arrested in a set-up when he tried to sell 1,000 amphetamine tablets 
to a treasury department agent (New York Times, January 2, 1971). The Knapp 
Commission inquiry into police corruption appears to have gathered evidence against 
police through entrapment techniques similar to those used against drug dealers and 
radicals. 


51 Concern over this issue has been colorfully voiced for several centuries by the 
Americans and English. In 1798 a congressman wrote: “The system of espionage being 
thus established, the country will swarm with informers, spies, delators, and all the 
odious reptile tribe that breed in the sunshine of despotic power. The hours of most 
unsuspected confidence, the intimacies of friendship or the recesses of domestic retire- 
ment, will afford no security.” An 1893 history of England notes: “Men may be with- 
out restraints upon their liberty: they may pass to and fro at pleasure: but if their 
steps are tracked by spies and informers, their works noted down for crimination, their 
associates watched as conspirators—who shall say they are free? Nothing is more 
revolting to Englishmen than the espionage which forms part of the administrative 
system of continental despotisms. .. . The freedom of a country may be measured 
by its immunity from this baleful agency” (cited in Lundy 1969). 
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tion can be raised as to whether the events noted in this paper are merely 
one indication of a move toward the more centralized policing of politics 
characteristic of Europe, or whether they represent merely hasty amateur 
actions in the face of an exaggerated threat. I think it is the former. The 
increased centralization of American life, the greater inclusion of pre- 
viously isolated social and geographical segments of American society, the 
expansion and creation of new federal and state law-enforcement bureau- 
cracies (the FBI, with less than 100 agents at the start of World War I, 
now has 25,000 employees), their “professionalization,” regional police 
efforts, and intelligence pooling, and the phenomenal growth of private in- 
vestigative and policing organizations attest to this. New technological 
opportunities such as electronic surveillance, rapid communication, and 
data processing which are making possible the Federal Crime Data Bank 
are also conducive to it, as are the judicial interpretations of the Nixon 
Supreme Court.>? All of this means greatly increased covert domestic 
information gathering, or put more boldly, spying. This refers to industrial 
as well as governmental espionage. 

The growing capacity to gather information may also increase the ca- 
pacity clandestinely to influence events. It is an easy move from gathering 
information to provocation. Indeed, the temptation must be great to make 
this move. As organizations become more complex and differentiated and 
as technical possibilities of surveillance increase, in the face of increased 
conflict and polarization, the increased use of “dirty tricks” (the phrase 
favored by those involved in Watergate) is to be expected. Like a society’s 
discovery of alcohol, the fruits of covert informationgathering, once expe- 
rienced, may be hard to give up. While this paper has been restricted to 
police and social movements, the phenomenon of undercover information- 
gathering and covert intervention in a group’s activity has significance in 
many other areas. 

To the extent that such trends.are real and continue to intensify, social 
scientists must become increasingly skeptical of whether public events are 
what they appear to be. A neglected aspect of organizational and political 
studies is a focus on the interaction that produces the events we seek to 
explain. In an age where public relations, imagemaking, and media exposure 
are crucial to the operations and success of many organizations, observers 
should be sensitive not only to how groups distort their own positions and 
actions, but also to the role that other groups may play in this. To under- 
stand McGovern’s nomination in 1972 we must look not only to his grass- 


7 
52 Supreme Court decisions such as that in the Russell case may help legitimate (as 
well as encourage new) undercover intelligence operations already ironically made 
more likely by prior liberal court restrictions on search and seizure, interrogation, and 
use of third-degree tactics. There are systemic factors operating here, wherein restric- 
tions on one type of undesirable investigative activity may simply generate pressures 
for the increase in another type. 
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roots primary organization or to the strains Democratic voters may have 
felt, but to the secret campaign of spying, sabotage, deception, and other 
“dirty tricks” carried on by Nixon forces to help McGovern gain the nomi- 
nation since he was seen to be Nixon’s weakest opponent. A successfully 
marketed new technical product may represent more than the creativity 
of the firm’s scientists or the aggressiveness of its sales staff. As an occa- 
sional scandal indicates, the final score in a sporting event may reflect 
more than the objective abilities of the teams involved. To understand the 
recent outbreaks of prison riots, we must look not only to the conditions 
faced by prisoners, but to the role of guards in engineering and facilitating 
such events as part of their efforts to embarrass and sabotage the plans of 
reform commissioners. 

There do not seem to be many clear legal, administrative, or moral guide- 
lines with respect to the use of infiltrators. Though as one moves from 
situations where a serious crime has been committed to those where the 
group is merely seen as being “dangerous,” the use of agents becomes more 
problematic and more fraught with self-fulfilling and civil liberty-destroy- 
ing effects. 

During the 1930s the actions of labor spies resulted in the Wagner Act, 
which outlawed the employment of undercover agents to forestall union- 
ization. Some states passed laws requiring operatives to register. Yet 
this was directed at private firms in the agent business. Such laws seem 
less likely to be passed with regard to government police. 

Various judicial, legislative, executive, and administrative protective 
measures have been suggested (Elliff 1974; Emerson 1974; Sagarin and 
MacNamara 1970). With respect to the FBI, these involve prohibiting the 
use of undercover political agents in a preventive capacity as violations 
of the First, Second, and Fourth Amendments; subjecting the use of in- 
formants to the same restrictions authorities now face with respect to wire- 
tapping and search and seizure;. and the establishment of a domestic 
intelligence advisory council to monitor intelligence activities. 


CONCLUSION 


This paper has not intended to grant causal primacy to the role of agents. 
Indeed, the demonology inherent in such a perspective is particularly un- 
becoming the careful social scientist. Leaders and organizers (whether 
specious or not) build social movements only when conditions are appro- 
priate. With the exception of outright frame-ups, when illegal protest ac- 
tions occur there is obviously an interaction between the agent and other 
activists involved in the illegal activity. This is what makes entrapment 
and encouragement such interesting and illusive concepts. Unless certain 
political themes and tensions are present in a society and/or certain per- 
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sonality predispositions present on the part of potential activists, the most 
skilled provocateur may be unable to provoke anyone, and his efforts may - 
merely be viewed with amusement, if not suspiciousness.5# 

What Blumer (1951) has called a general social movement is something 
that great men or great agents can neither create, nor, in a democratic 
context, stop, for that matter. Yet as we move to the origins and develop- 
ment of a given movement in a particular locale, and even more to par- 
ticular protest events, agents are sometimes more than the epiphenomena 
they are generally considered. If agents are only one factor among a great 
many, they are of interest because their importance is all too often unrec- 
ognized and because in an ostensibly democratic society the government 
and its agents are morally and perhaps actually easier to hold accountable 
than are activists, who may deny all legitimacy to the government. 

Understanding the role of agents provocateurs and informants can call 
attention to the importance of microlevel analysis for understanding social 
movements and of the need to study movements in relation to their polit- 
ical environments. It can sensitize us to the need to ground our statements 
about social movements in careful empirical observations and can lead to 
an appreciation of the interactive and emergent character of much col- 
lective behavior beyond the causal impact of history, broad social struc- 
tural variables, and the personality characteristics and attitudes of activists. 
On the individual level, one can, in the tradition of Erving Goffman, learn 
a considerable amount about the delicate problems of identity and self by 
looking at those who consciously project “false” selves. One can as well 
apply this perspective to the creation and presentation of “false” public 
images and events by social movements and their opponents. Such an ap- 
proach can help further to link the study of politics and deviance implicit 
in the labeling perspective. The approach also offers an area in which to 
consider the always-uneasy balance between liberty and order; not the 
least important, it can call attention to, and perhaps help prevent, some 
of the violence and violations of civil liberties and due process to which 
irresponsible agents may contribute. l 
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Who Will Gain and Who Will Lose Influence under 
Different Electoral Rules’ 


Seymour Spilerman and David Dickens 
University of Wisconsin 


Electoral reform has periodically been an issue of immense impor- 
tance, and as long as the potential for: crisis remains, this issue is 
certain to recur. What would constitute an electoral crisis is, fore- 
most, an indecisive contest, and, secondarily, a failure by the elec- 
toral vote winner to capture a plurality of the popular vote. A 
number of proposals for electoral reform have been advanced, rang- 
ing from simple alterations of the present Electoral College system 
to comprehensive reformations such as adopting a district plan, pro- 
portional division of the electoral vote, or direct popular election of 
the president. In this paper we investigate how the impact of various 
social groups on the outcome of a presidential contest would be 
altered under each of the reform proposals. A simulation methodology 
is used, with baseline data on group voting obtained from the 1960 
contest between Kennedy and Nixon. Our results indicate that, in 
comparison with the popular vote, the Electoral College advantages 
the following population groups: large-state residents, metropolitan 
area residents, Negroes, Catholics, and possibly low-income persons. 
The district and proportional plans, by generally disadvantaging 
these populations relative to the popular vote, would build a reverse 
bias into the electoral system. 


INTRODUCTION 


A matter of perennial concern to Americans involves the operation of 
our electoral system. We are a society committed to the norm of selecting 
the most popular candidate, and dread the possibility that the electoral 
arrangement—the way by which popular votes are aggregated—will deny 
the presidency to someone who has captured a majority or a plurality of 
the vote. Even worse, under the present system an election may be incon- 
clusive, in which case the decision will be made by 435 men who are 
not bound by the popular vote 7? Indeed, such fears are not without 


1The research reported here was supported by funds granted to the Institute for 
Research on Poverty at the University of Wisconsin by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity pursuant to provisions of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. We 
also acknowledge computation funds from NICHD grant 1-P01-HD05876. The con- 
clusions are the sole responsibility of the euthors. We wish to thank Harriet Zucker- 
man for her comments on an earlier draft of this paper. 


2 Should no presidential candidate receive 2 majority of votes in the Electoral College, 
the House of Representatives would select a president from among the three candi- 
dates having the highest numbers of electoral votes. Each state, regardless of its size, 
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substance, since electoral crises have occurred a number of times in our 
history.’ 

Prompted by these crises, there have been several attempts during the 
preceding two centuries to reform the electoral process. As early as 1816, 
Senator Abner Lacock of Pennsylvania proposed an arrangement provid- 
ing for selection of the president by the popular vote. While this and. 
subsequent attempts to abandon the Electoral College did not reach 
fruition, the recent Ninety-first Congress, stimulated by the fear of an 
indecisive contest in 1968 due to the candidacy of George Wallace, seemed 
genuinely intent upon altering the electoral law. House Joint Resolution 
681, calling for direct election of the president and vice-president, was 
passed by a vote of 339 to 70. Although this resolution did not pass in 
the Senate, the issue of reform remains very much a matter of national 
concern, certain to be raised in the course of a close contest. ` ` 

Direct popular election of the president is only one of several arrange- 
ments that have been considered. Proposals have also been advanced to 
(a) retain the essential features of the Electoral College, introducing only 
minor modifications to ameliorate its worst defects, such as eliminating 
the hazard of the “faithless elector’ by automatically validating the 
popular vote in a state; (b) retain the winner-take-all or unit-rule feature 
of the present system, but change the electoral unit from the state to 
the congressional district; or (c) apportion a state’s electoral vote among 
the candidates in proportion to their popular votes. These are the main 
principles which have been enunciated as a basis for electoral reform; 
specific proposals contain many variations on these themes. 

In two respects direct election of the president is the most appealing 
alternative. The rule would be simple to comprehend and it is consistent 
with the principle of selecting the most popular candidate. There are, 
however, some serious drawbacks to this electoral arrangement. First, the 
popular vote may fail to provide a decisive outcome to a presidential 
contest. In terms of the popular vote (though not in terms of the Electoral 
College tally), we have witnessed several very close elections in recent 
decades. With the advent of sophisticated polling techniques, which pro- 


would cast one vote. In terms of 1968 figures, it is possible for 26 states with a 
population of 31 million to outvote 24 states with a combined population of 149 
million, or for 76 representatives from 26 states to elect a president in a House of 
435 representatives (U.S., Congress, House 1969, p. 475). 


3 In three instances a candidate who failed to receive a plurality of the popular vote 
was elected president. In 1824, Andrew Jackson, while capturing a plurality of the 
popular and electoral vote, did not receive a majority of the electoral vote and was 
defeated in the House. In 1876, Samuel J. Tilden received 50.9% of the popular vote; 
yet Rutherford B. Hayes became president with 185 electoral votes to Tilden’s 184. In 
1888, Benjamin Harrison obtained 10,000 fewer votes than his opponent, Grover 
Cleveland, yet won an electoral majority. For additional details see Sayre and Parris 
(1970, pp. 29-32). 
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vide feedback to the candidates during the course of a campaign, allowing 
modifications in their appeals, it is probable that future elections will be 
close contests with even greater regularity. This would increase the fre- 
quency of challenges and recounts and, at a minimum, delay validation 
of the outcome.* 

The Electoral College has been viable in close popular contests because 
challenges and recounts are localized by state boundaries, and the majority 
of state results in any presidential campaign are not very close. Conse- 
quently, while a recount may be requested in New York or in Illinois, the 
results elsewhere may not warrant a challenge. This insulation of geo- 
graphic units has meant that attention need be focused on validating 
only a few contests. Moreover, if a shift in outcome in these states will 
not alter the Electoral College result, then the recount of even these 
contests becomes an academic exercise. By comparison, under direct popu- 
lar election, interest in a recount would not be limited to the few states 
with close outcomes. Wherever an additional vote were found it would 
contribute to the total electoral tally for a candidate, so the location of 
even a few votes in scattered districts could alter the decision in a tight 
popular contest.” Indeed, in the 1960 election, a change of a single vote 
from Kennedy to Nixon in less than half the polling places would have 
reversed the popular mandate. 

A second issue concerns the benefits which can accrue from electoral 
fraud. A presidential contest carries major consequence for many interest 
groups including the political parties. Considering that there are 160,000 
polling places in the nation, it is nearly impossible to prevent all instances 
of electoral irregularity. If American presidential elections have been rela- 
tively clean, it is because the returns from fraud are low in most locales. 
Particularly in one-party states, where the opposition is poorly organized 
and least able to prevent vote manipulation, the motivation toward engag- 
ing in fraud has been weak. Localization of electoral units eliminates any 
benefit from piling up votes once a majority is assured. Under direct elec- 


4To illustrate the difficulty with obtaining consistent counts, Theodore H. White 
(U.S., Congress, Senate 19706, p. 29), in testimony before the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, stated: “It may amuse you to know in all the years since [1960] I have never 
been able to get an official count of John F. Kennedy’s margin over Richard Nixon. 
One count says 113,000, the Clerk of the House says 119,450; there is another count 
of 112,000, another count of 122,000.” 


5In testimony before the Judiciary Committee, Charles Black indicated one likely 
adaptation in campaign strategy under direct election: “It would become the duty 
of the manager of anybody’s campaign that might be advantaged by a recount to 
search very carefully in good faith for fraud, irregularity, and the sort of technical 
objections to voting that you refer to, so that even without those willful obstruction 
elements, I should think that in a close election, it would be almost inevitable that 
the vote everywhere would be scrutinized and contested, and every possible irregu- 
larity sought after, whereas, under the present system, it usually does not matter 
and people just do not bother with it” (U.S., Congress, Senate 1970c, p. 44). 
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tion, however, since the geographic origin of a vote no longer would be 
material, an impetus would be created in every backwater county to alter 
the vote tally. For these reasons, despite the intuitive appeal of a popular 
vote decision rule, there are difficulties with this plan. 

Any alternative to direct election must permit some possibility that the 
electoral process will produce a different outcome from the popular vote. 
What can be secured at this cost, especially if electoral districts are estab- 
lished under a unit rule, are segregation of the results from different 
constituencies (thereby reducing the magnitude of the problems enumerated 
above) and magnification of the popular vote (which permits close popu- 
lar contests to appear decisive in the electoral tally).6 The number of 
districts established is relevant to this trade-off: the greater this number, 
the more likely that the decision from aggregating the unit outcomes will 
be the same as the popular vote. On the other hand, increasing the num- 
ber of districts reduces the magnification of the popular vote. Conversely, 
having few districts will mean large magnification but also a significant 
` possibility that the electoral result will contradict the popular vote. 

The way in which the magnification varies as a function of the number 
of electoral units is illustrated in table 1. Columns 1 and 2 present the 
proportions of the popular vote received by each major-party candidate 
from 1948 to 1968. In column 3 the proportion of the Electoral College 
tally recorded by the popular vote winner is reported, while column 5 
shows the proportion of congressional districts captured by this candidate. 
These entries indicate that the Electoral College (containing, on average, 
49 voting units) produces a greater magnification of the popular vote 
than the district plan (containing, on average, 437 electoral units). In- 
terestingly, the district plans, along with proportional division of the 
electoral vote, would have awarded the 1960 contest to Richard Nixon, 
while the Electoral College decision was consistent with the popular result. 
This is a fluke, however. In so close a contest there is a substantial prob- 
ability that any electoral rule, other than the popular vote, would have 
selected a minority president. 

While the above factors are central to the evaluation of any reform 
proposal, they ignore the Realpolitik considerations involved in changing 
the electoral system. The topics discussed so far derive from a voting 
model which conceptualizes the electorate as an undifferentiated mass of 
persons, rather than as urban and rural folk, Negroes and WASPS, 


8 Many critics of the direct election plan are sympathetic to this exchange. For 
instance, Kristol and Weaver (U.S., Congress, Senate 19705, p. 10) have written: 
“In a very close election, after all, any method for deciding the winner is open to 
criticism and doubt, Indeed, it is at least arguable that, with respect to close elec- 
tions, the most important virtue of a system for deciding the winner is the clarity 
and decisiveness with which the verdict is rendered. And, in this respect, the Electoral 
College is not without its value.”. 
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workers and employers. Yet, as voting studies consistently show (e.g., 
Berelson, Lazarsfeld, and McPhee 1954; Campbell et al. 1960), each of 
these groups has a characteristic propensity to prefer a particular party 
(although there is certainly variation from election to election reflecting 
the issues and personalities involved). These social groups, moreover, 
tend to be concentrated in particular cities and states, with the result 
that many geographic locales have become identified with a characteristic 
set of political interests and a traditional leaning toward one of the major 
parties. Since the alternative rules would aggregate the local propensities 
differently, possibly diluting or enhancing a group’s impact, the concern 
over the specifics of electoral reform is, to a great extent, a concern over 
how the influence presently wielded by each population group would 
be altered. i 

These parochial issues are quite evident in congressional debates on 
electoral reform and in interpretative press accounts which detail the 
features of specific proposals. As examples, it has been argued that under 
direct election the influence of smaller states would be enhanced (Sayre 
and Parris 1970, p. 71), but also that the impact of these states would be 
diminished (Wides and Stotlar 1970); that “direct popular vote would 
give greater influence to the major urban cities” (testimony of Senator 
Dominick [U.S., Congress, Senate 1970a, p. 9] ), yet “the metropolis would 
lose its most important point of leverage in the total political system” 
(Sayre and Parris 1970, p. 72); that “black people and other minorities 
would lose a distinct advantage” under direct election (Rev. Channing 
Phillips, quoted in Newsweek [1968, p. 23]), but also that “to compensate 
for their loss of big city influence, [the Negroes’] nationwide strength 
would be pooled instead of washed out in winner-take-all elections state 
by state” (Newsweek 1968, p. 24). It is our intention to elucidate this 
matter of electoral influence. 


ASSESSING THE INFLUENCE OF A SOCIAL GROUP UNDER 
DIFFERENT ELECTORAL RULES 


Previous Research ` 


Despite the concern over who would obtain an electoral advantage, and 
the very evident confusion on this issue, few attempts have been made to 
estimate relative group influence under the alternative rules. One fre- 
quently cited study in which empirical estimates were derived is by ` 
Banzhaf (1968). He calculated a measure of “voter power” for residents 
of each state, based on a conceptualization of electoral influence as the 
probability of casting the decisive ballot in an election.” Banzhaf reports 


7To motivate the computations, Banzhaf (1968, p. 306) writes: “In any voting 
Situation it is possible to consider all of the possible ways in which the different voters 
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that citizens in small and medium-sized states are disadvantaged under 
the Electoral College; Longley and Braun (1972, p. 115), reviewing 
Banzhaf’s results, conclude that the disadvantage accrues primarily to 
residents of medium-sized states. 


Banzhaf was addressing the constitutional issue of voter representation 
in different states. Given this interest, it is understandable that the only 
information entering into his computations was state population size and 
number of electoral votes. In contrast, we are primarily concerned with 
socially defined population divisions and with the consequences of electoral 
reform for the influence of these groups. As we have suggested, the con- 
cerns that have been articulated reveal the salience of these divisions; 
they do not conform to the notion of an undifferentiated citizen which is 
employed by Banzhaf. Indeed, according to some investigators (ep, 
Truman 1951), American politics, in its very essence, is interest-group 
politics. 

Recently, Longley and Braun (1972), and Yunker and Longley (1972) 
have addressed these more partisan questions within the framework of 
Banzhaf’s formulation. They computed a “citizen voter power” score for 
several social groups—Negroes, persons of foreign stock, residents of urban ` 
and rural areas. The scores were obtained by multiplying each state’s 
relative voter power, calculated by Banzhaf, by the proportion of the 
group’s membership residing there. Thus, subject to the assumptions of 
Banzhaf’s model, to the extent that a group is concentrated in states with 
high voter-power scores, its impact on an election will be magnified. 

We are critical of one of Banzhaf’s fundamental assumptions. His calcu- 
lations presume that every combination of votes in a state is equally 
likely; therefore a citizen’s voter-power score, indicated by the proportion 
of vote combinations in which his ballot is decisive, is a function of only 
state population and number of electoral votes. In practice, the probability 
that an individual is pivotal will depend on other state characteristics 
besides population size. Some states consistently report a majority for a 
particular party, while others display little partisan loyalty. Intuitively, 
we expect a voter to have greater opportunity to cast a decisive ballot in 
a competitive state than where a one-party tradition exists. 


An analogous difficulty resides in the Yunker and Longley computa- 


could vote; i.e., to imagine all possible voting combinations. One then asks in how 
many of these voting combinations can each voter affect the outcome by changing 
his vote. Since, a priori, all voting combinations are equally likely and therefore 
equally significant, the number of combinations in which each voter can change the 
outcome by changing his vote serves as the measure of his voting power.” In appli- 
cation to the Electoral College, Banzhaf takes into account the fact that casting a 
decisive ballot in New York means influencing more electoral votes than casting a 
decisive ballot in Rhode Island. 
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tions, which utilize Banzhaf’s voter-power formulation. Their analysis 
ignores the fact that the electoral impact of a group is a function of how 
other district residents tend to vote. The importance of this factor is 
easily illustrated. Consider a state in which blacks comprise 10% of the 
population. If white residents characteristically vote Republican by more 
than 56%, then even if all black persons were to vote Democratic, they 
could not affect the election outcome. Irrespective of their voter-power 
score under the Yunker and Longley calculation, in practice their impact 
would be negligible. Thus, a group’s electoral influence is very much a 
consequence of the traditional voting patterns of other residents in the 
districts where it is concentrated; to have influence there must be a 
realistic possibility of casting a pivotal vote. 


Design of This Study 


The approach we propose to follow in measuring electoral influence 
constitutes a sensitivity analysis. As a first step, county and congressional 
district data on the social and economic characteristics of the population, 
together with election data from a particular presidential contest, are used 
to construct county-level estimates of how different social groups voted. 
These estimates provide baseline information for a simulation study in 
which the party preference of a group is repeatedly altered. By aggregat- 
ing the resulting county voting patterns under each electoral arrangement, 
we can address the question of who will gain and who will lose influence.® 

The election from which the baseline estimates were calculated is the 
1960 contest between Richard Nixon and John F. Kennedy. Selection of 
this contest was dictated by several considerations. It is closest in time 
to the 1960 Census, which was our source of information on population 
characteristics; district-level data are most complete for this election, 
since comparatively few instances of congressional redistricting had intro- 
duced boundary changes; and the closeness of the popular vote makes a 
sensitivity analysis more interesting. 


8Some of Yunker and Longley’s calculations are deficient in another respect. In 
computing voter-power scores for ethnic and racial groups under the district plan, 
they assume that these groups are represented at the state proportions in each con- 
gressional district. Even as a simplification, we believe that this assumption is un- 
reasonable. 


9 As used in this paper, the term “electoral influence” refers to two interrelated 
concepts. In the narrow sense, a group is influential to the extent that a shift in its 
party preference will alter the electoral vote. The sensitivity analysis reported here 
is based on a formalization of this interpretation. In wider usage, a group is influ- 
ential if the candidates defer to its interests. Throughout the discussion we assume 
that a change in a group’s impact in the narrow sense will produce a corresponding 
shift in its influence in the second usage. 
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The results from such an investigation will have to be interpreted in 
terms of the simplifications which were made. In the present study, since 
baseline information was obtained from a single presidential election, we 
cannot assess the extent to which our conclusions are idiosyncratic of the 
issues and personalities in that contest, as opposed to reflecting stable 
party preferences. Second, no attempt was made to incorporate “second- 
order effects.” For example, the alleged promise by George McGovern in 
1972 to appoint black persons to high office in proportion to their rep- 
resentation in the population may have cost him the votes of white ethnics 
at the same time that it attracted Negro voters. Because of the complexity 
of second-order assumptions, we have not simulated such processes. 

A final simplification arose from neglecting local issues and the myriad 
_ of other factors which might encourage members of a group in one county 
to respond differently than their compatriots elsewhere. Our estimates do 
permit the partisan preference of a group to vary as a function of county 
characteristics; for instance, we expect high-income Catholics to be more 
Republican than low-income Catholics. We are limited, though, to making 
identical manipulations in every county from its initial values. 

The above qualifications suggest that the findings should be viewed as 
providing a first approximation to the change in electoral influence which 
would result from adopting an alternative rule. Once data become avail- 
able from the 1970 Census, this analysis could be replicated using more 
recent voting patterns to ascertain how stable the biases of each electoral 
plan are with respect to different population groups. 


Voting Rules to Be Considered 


We investigate five electoral rules, representing the main arrangements 
that have been proposed. 

1. The direct election of president and vice-president.—Presently, the 
direct election plan appears to be the most popular alternative. Senator 
Birch Bayh, chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Amendments during the Ninety-first Congress, favors it. It has also been 
endorsed by the American Bar Association, the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the AFL-CIO. This plan would abolish electoral voting, 
substituting in its place the national popular vote. 

2. The current arrangement—We assume that the Electoral College 
would automatically validate the state popular vote. Such a modification 
was suggested by Representative Hale Boggs of Louisiana to eliminate 
the problem of the renegade elector. 

3. The Mundt district plan—Senator Karl Mundt of South Dakota 
proposed that each state’s electoral votes be distributed among geographic 
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districts (which we assume here to be congressional districts).1° A unit 
vote decision rule would prevail in each district. In addition, the candidate 
receiving a plurality of the popular vote in a state would obtain a bonus 
of two electoral votes. Consequently, the number of electoral votes allotted 
to a state would remain at the present value. 

4. The equal-representation district plan.—Under this arrangement 
each congressional district would award a single electoral vote on the basis 
of the popular outcome. The difference between this rule and the Mundt 
plan is accounted for by the absence of the two-vote bonus for the state 
result. Here the formal advantage which the Constitution now bestows 
upon small states in the Electoral College would be eliminated. 

5. The proportional plan—This alternative was introduced in the 
Ninety-first Congress by Senator Sam Ervin of North Carolina. It provides 
for a division of the electoral vote in each state (remaining at the current 
level) among the candidates in proportion to their popular votes. 


Preparation of the Data 


The data preparation was fairly complex and warrants some. discussion. 
Machine-readable census information for counties was obtained from the 
Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan. For about 250 of 
the 435 congressional districts, the 1960 election results could be gen- 
erated by aggregating the county votes. To obtain comparable information 
on the remaining districts a number of adjustments were required. In 
large metropolitan areas—New York City, Chicago, Philadelphia—the 
congressional districts are subunits of counties. For example, New York ' 
City contains 19 congressional districts located within five counties. Where 
complete district-level information was available, these counties were re- 
placed by their districts as the units of observation. 

This substitution was necessary for two reasons. First, the congressional 
district is the electoral decision unit in two of the plans under considera- 
tion. Second, the metropolitan counties contain considerable internal 
heterogeneity with respect to population characteristics: failure to use 
smaller areal units in this circumstance could lead to poor estimates of 
the relationship between party preference and population characteristics. 

Unfortunately, district-level voting data are not uniformly available. 
In several states reapportionment destroyed comparability between the 
census enumeration unit andthe electoral district. As a result, approxi- 
mately one-half of the districts in multidistrict counties are reported in 
the Congressional District Data Book (US, Bureau of the Census 1963) 
without 1960 election data. A regression estimate of the two missing 


10 In fact, Senator Hugh Scott of Pennsylvania, in Senate Joint Resolution 25, has 
proposed that congressional districts be used for this purpose. 
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election variables!! (turnout rate and percentage Democratic}*) was 
constructed, the predictors being percentage Negro, median income, per- 
centage foreign stock, and median education.!* For each district ‘lacking 
voting data, the estimates were calculated by substituting that district’s 
population characteristics into the regression equation. The results were 
then standardized so that the Democratic vote, summed over districts 
within a county, would equal the reported value for the county. 

With these adjustments our final data file consisted of counties when 
they could be aggregated into congressional districts, and county parts 
(congressional districts) when aggregation could not be accomplished. The 
following deletions were made from the data set: Massachusetts—consist- 
ing of 12 at-large congressional districts; Hawaii and Alaska, totaling 
three congressional districts, deleted because the regression predictions 
reflect relationships in mainland counties; Connecticut, Michigan, Texas, 
Maryland, Ohio—one at-large congressional district deleted in each state. 
This study therefore reports sensitivity analyses using the population in 
416 congressional districts,# not the full 435. 


SENSITIVITY OF THE ELECTION OUTCOME TO PREFERENCES OF 
DIFFERENT POPULATION GROUPS 


In this section we consider the impact which different social groups would 
have on a presidential contest under the alternative voting rules. Specifi- 
cally, using 1960 Census data to specify baseline values, we examine the 
sensitivity of the electoral vote under each arrangement to a shift in party 
preference by the following groups: 

States of different population size-——Much of the controversy surround- 
ing electoral reform has centered on the relative influence of large and 
small states. The central issues concern what advantage currently is 
enjoyed by residents in states of a particular size, and how this distribu- 
tion of influence would be altered under each of the proposed plans. 


11 One additional variable had to be estimated for the districts. Figures for percentage 
Catholic are available in the county data file but not in the Congressional District 
Data Book. For urban districts, the county value for Catholic population was appor- 
tioned among the districts in proportion te each district’s foreign-stock population 
originating in Catholic countries. Ireland, Italy, and the Spanish-speaking lands were 
used as indicators of the Catholic foreign-stock population. 


12 The votes for the Liberal Party in New York State and for unpledged electors in 
three southern states have been grouped with the Democratic Party vote. 


13 Since the missing-data problem mainly concerns urban districts, the observations 
in the regression were metropolitan districts for which both voting information and 
population characteristics are available. 


14 With one exception the districts are those existing in 1962. In Alabama the 1960 
boundaries were used in order to eliminate at-large districts. Alabama had nine 
House seats in 1960, one more than in 1962 following reapportionment. 
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Urban and rural areas —TIn part, the concern over the state-size issue 
derives from a recognition that different values and interests prevail in 
metropolitan and in rural areas, and residents in each setting are com- 
mitted to perpetuating their own life styles (Wides and Stotlar 1970). 
Manipulating the popular vote from urban and rural locales will comple- 
ment the state-size analyses by providing alternate (and more direct) 
estimates of how the electoral impact of these populations would be 
affected by implementing a particular aggregation rule. 

Racial and ethnic groups.—Another basis of contention involves the 
fear by minorities that their electoral impact would be eroded under the 
reform proposals. It is believed (Bickel 1970) that, as a result of being 
concentrated in large-population states, ethnic and racial groups currently 
wield influence disproportionate to their numbers in presidential politics. 
We present results from manipulating the partisan preferences of blacks, 
Catholics, and other white persons. 

Different income strata.—It has also been suggested (Sayre and Parris 
1970, p. 73) that a shift may occur in the relative electoral strength of 
different income strata. Such change could redirect executive policy on 
economic issues; for example, if the influence of low-income persons were 
diluted, support for welfare legislation might be adversely affected. While 
this issue is related to the preceding topics, in particular to the Negro 
manipulations, it involves many more persons and a different population 
distribution among counties than was previously the case. We investigate 
the electoral influence of low- and high-income persons under the alterna- 
tive plans. 


States of Different Population Size 


The prevalent view is that the impact of large states on a presidential 
contest is enhanced under the Electoral College system, and therefore is 
greater than can be accounted for by population size alone. For instance, 
according to the Bar Association of the City of New York (1967, p. 4), 
quoted in Banzhaf (1968): “While the ratio of electoral votes to popula- 
tion is such that it would seem that the system favors residents of . . . 
sparsely populated states the most, and . . . heavily populated states the 
least, the practice of giving all of a state’s electoral votes to the winner 
of its popular vote, by however small a plurality, has in fact contributed 
to the parties’ selecting their candidates and directing their campaigns 
with a view toward affecting the outcome in the large industrial states.” 
Calculations performed by Banzhaf (1968), using a very different model 
of voter influence from our own, support the contention that residents in 
large states enjoy an electoral advantage. 

The manipulations we report investigate the sensitivity of the electoral 
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tally to a shift in the popular vote from its 1960 values in different 
constituencies. To ascertain the electoral vote response we first define 
three state size categories: large states—the 11 largest, each having more . 
than -12 electoral votes; small states—the 18 smallest, each having six or 
fewer electoral votes; intermediate-population states—18 in number, rang- 
ing in size from seven to 12 electoral votes. 

We assume in our computations that an increase or a decrease in per- 
centage Democratic in a county from its 1960 value by an identical 
percentage of the opposing vote is equally difficult to produce. For instance, 
if a district voted 70% Democratic in 1960, we consider a 10% decrease 
—to 63%—as difficult to obtain as a 10% conversion among Republican 
voters—which would increase the Democratic tally to 73%. 

Although we speak of the relative influence of voters in states of dif- 
ferent sizes, the manipulations must be performed on districts, since two 

of the reform plans would use this electoral unit. There is little reason to 
` expect.that a change in voting behavior would occur in a uniform manner 
in all districts within a state; nevertheless, we will make this simplifying 
assumption. Lacking information about local contests, or party traditions 
in different communities, we alter the popular vote in each district from 
its 1960 value by an identical percentage amount. The state results, in 
turn, are derived by aggregating the effects from these local perturbations. 

More precisely, the manipulations herein are described by the following 
equations: 


PDe = Ge + a(1 — %De1) (1a) 
Deo = %Der + a(%D.2), (1b) 


where %D,.. denotes percentage Democratic in a congressional district 
before manipulation (1960 value), GD represents the corresponding 
value subsequent to manipulation, and or indicates the percentage size of 
the induced shift in the popular vote. Equation (1a) is employed to create 
a shift in the direction of increased Democratic voting; equation (1b) is 
used (with negative œ) to simulate a popular vote change toward greater 
Republican voting. The values of œ used in the simulation were a = -t.04, 
#08, 12. +.16, .20. 
These manipulations were applied separately to congressional districts 
in the states in each population size category. The results for large- 
population states are reported in table 2. The entries in the center row, 
corresponding to œ == 0, present baseline information: the 1960 election 
results aggregated according to the different electoral rules. The figures 
in column 1 show the popular vote change produced by manipulations 
of various sizes on the voting preferences of large-state residents. For 
instance, were 20% of Democratic voters in each district in large states 
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TABLE 2 


STATE-SIZE MANIPULATIONS: PERCENTAGE DEMOCRATIC VOTE UNDER DIFFERENT 
ELECTORAL RULES 








LarcE-POPULATION STATES* 








. Direct Mundt Equal 

Election Electoral District District Proportional 
(Popular Colleget Plant Plant Plant 

Vote) (N = 510) (N = $10) (N = 416) (N = 510) 
MANIPULATION (1) (2) (3) (4) 6) 
FE 438 222 290 283 453 
a= —.16 451 222 322 322 464 
Q = —.12 .463 .222 351 358 474 
. œ = —.08 476 222 380 394 485, 
am Dé 488 331 422 435 495 
a= SOL 559 473 AT4 506 
a= .04 513 665 525 529 516 
a= 08 526 714 561 567 526 
a= .12 .538 230 -606 618 536 
a= 416 550 739 -645 666 547 
a= .20 563 .739 696 728 557 


Nore.-~Alaska, Hawaii, Massachusetts, and the District of Columbia were deleted from the analysis. 
* Eleven states, each with more than 12 electoral votes. 


tA single at-large district in each of the following states was deleted: Connecticut, Michigan, 
Texas, Maryland, Ohio. 


to shift to the Republican column, the national percentage Democratic 
popular vote would change from .501 to .438. From the entries in the 
other columns it is apparent that this same manipulation will produce 
electoral vote shifts of greater magnitude under all but the proportional 
plan. 

The effect of these manipulations under the different plans can be seen 
more clearly by tabulating the cumulative electoral vote change. For 
large states this information is presented in table 3. We see, for example, 
that corresponding to an increase of .062 percentage points in the per- 
centage Democratic popular vote (produced by a 20% reduction in Re- 
publican voting in large states), the electoral vote change is .223 per- 
centage points under the Mundt plan, .254 under the equal representation 
district plan, and .051 under proportional division. The magnification 
effects of the district plans are evident from these calculations, while the 
proportional plan appears to reduce slightly the margin of change in the 
popular vote. 

The response under the Electoral College rule is of a different order. 
The magnification produced by this arrangement is so great that all large 
states are already in the column of one party when o equals .12 in magni- 
tude. Additional change, in response to larger manipulation, therefore is 
not possible. In passing, we note that one reason for greater magnification 
in the Electoral College than under the district plans is that states are more 
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TABLE 3 


STATE-S1zE MANIPULATIONS: CUMULATIVE CHANGE IN PERCENTAGE DEMOCRATIC VOTE 








LarGE-PoPpuLATION STATES 








Direct Mundt Equal 
Election Electoral District District Proportional 
(Popular College Plan Plan Plan 
Vote) (N = 510) (N = 510) (N = 416) (N = 510) 
MANIPULATION qi) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
a= —.20 —.063 i —.183 —.191 —.053 
a= —,16 —.050 —.151 —.152 —.042 
a = —.12 —.038 g —.122 —.116 —.032 
a = — 08 —.025 —.337 —.093 —.080 —.021 
a= —.04 —.013 — 228 —.051 —.039 —.011 
ax 
a= Dé 012 106 052. 055 .010 
a= 08 025 BER .088 093 .020 
a= Jä 037 ` .180 133 144 .030 
a= 4.16 049 172 192 041 
a= 20 062 223 254 051 





Source.—~Data are from table 2. 


competitive electoral units than are congressional districts. Districts tend to 
be relatively homogeneous in their social composition and can therefore ex- 
hibit extreme partisanship; states, by contrast, especially large states, often 
combine districts with different political leanings, and these differences 
cancel each other, making for close elections and competitiveness. This 
situation is illustrated in figure 1, which presents the distributions of 
states and congressional districts by percentage Democratic in 1960. It is 
apparent that the districts are considerably more extreme than states in 
their degree of partisan support. 

To obtain magnification scores the figures in table 3 were processed as 
follows: first, ignoring signs, the two values in each column which cor- 
respond to a manipulation of the same magnitude were summed; second, 
the resulting entries in each row were divided by the popular vote figure 
for the row. The reason for the first transformation is that we are un- 
interested in distinguishing between the effects produced by an increase 
or a decrease in the popular vote for a party; to a large extent such bias 
simply reflects the proportion of electoral units initially in its column. 
The second calculation standardizes the electoral vote change by the 
popular vote shift, enabling the magnification effects to be compared 
more easily. 

For large-population states the results of these computations are pre- 
sented in the upper panel of table 4. Analogous calculations were carried 
out for small and medium-sized states. The magnification scores obtained 
by manipulating the popular vote in those states are reported in the 
second and third panels of table 4. Each entry indicates the change in 
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PROPORTION 


20 


/pistricts 





PERCENT DEMOCRATIC 


Fic. 1.—Distribution of states and congressional districts by percentage Democratic, 
1960. 


electoral vote, relative to a popular vote shift produced in the indicated 
manner. For instance, a 4% alteration in the party preference of small- 
state inhabitants (œ = .04) would create an Electoral College vote change 
that is 6.95 times as great as the corresponding shift in the national 
popular vote. 

When we compare the Electoral College magnifications for large and 
small states it is evident that, with respect to small shifts in popular vote, 
the magnification is considerably greater for large states. Although the 
advantage seems to disappear under the largest manipulations, this is 
purely illusory. Recall from table 3 that almost all large states had changed 
partisan preference by a = +.08, and all had the same preference by 
a@ == +.12; thus, the values in this column corresponding to greater vote 
shifts have no real referent. We therefore conclude that the Electoral 
College provides a significant advantage to residents of large-population 
states; indeed, at the smallest manipulation a unit change in the popular 
vote will produce twice the response in the Electoral College tally if it 
originates in large states than in small ones (magnification 13.38 versus 
6.95). As a result, although we begin from very different assumptions than 
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TABLE 4 


STATE-SIZE MANIPULATIONS: MAGNIFICATION OF THE POPULAR VOTE 








Direct Mundt Equal 
Election Electoral District District Proportional 
(Popular Callege Plan Plan Plan 
Vote) (N = 510) (N = 510) (N = 416) ON = 510) 
Manipulation (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 





Large-Population States* 





a = +.20 1.0 4.15 3.26 3.63 0.83 
a= +.16 1.0 5.19 3.24 3.53 0.83 
a= +.12 : 1.0 6.92 3.41 3.58 0.83 
KEE 1.0 9.88 3.62 3.63 0.83 
@ = +04 1.0 13.38 4.17 3.76 0.83 





Small-Population Statest 











@ == .20 1.0 7.16 , 6.96 4.39 1.51 
a= +.16 1.0 8.33 8.21 5.18 1.51 
aœ z= +.12 1.0 8.29 8.46 5.49 i 1.51 
oc +.08 1.0 6.96 7.46 4.87 1.51 
a z= +.04 1.0 6.95 9,94 7.31 1.51 
Medium-Population States} 
a = +.20 1.0 4.95 4.67 4.43 1.19 
a z= +.16 1.0 5.88 5.00 4.63 1.19 
a == +.12 1.0- 6.73 5.09 4.52 1,19 
oz +.08 1.0 9.31 6.06 5.06 1.19 
a = +.04 1.0 8.96 . $27 4.30 1.19 


Source.—Data are from table 3 for large states and from similar computations for the other 
state-size categories. S 

* Eleven states, each having more than 12 electoral votes. 

t Eighteen states, each having fewer than seven electoral votes. 

t Eighteen states. 


Banzhaf (1968), we also believe that the electoral impact of large states 
would be eroded under direct election of the president. 

An even greater decrease in large-state influence would occur under 
the other proposed arrangements. The Mundt plan is the more detrimental 
of the district plans; if it were adopted small states would acquire more 
than twice the magnification of large states. A significant advantage 
would also accrue to small states under the proportional plan.. This rule, 
incidentally, has a deflating effect for large states (magnification!® = 0.83) 
and would make close popular contests even closer in the electoral tally.16 

Lending credence to the preceding analysis, the figures for states with 
intermediate-sized populations largely fall between the results for large 


15 The magnifications do not vary because of the absence of a unit rule. The electoral 
vote change under this plan, in response to a popular vote shift, is linear. 


16 Evidence for this feature of the proportional plan may be found in actual election 
data. Comparing columns 1 and 6 of table 1, we see that in every presidential contest 
since 1948 the winner’s electoral vote under proportional division has been smaller 
than his popular vote percentage. 
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and small states. The fact that electoral advantage under each rule, as 
defined by our magnification scores, appears to vary continuously over 
the state-size categories suggests that it is probably a stable phenomenon, 
not idiosyncratic of the particular contest from which the baseline in- 
formation was gathered. 


Urban and Rural Areas 


The concern which has been expressed regarding the different impact of 
votes originating in large and small states appears to derive from two 
distinct orientations. For some, the issue involved is that of equal rep- 
resentation: the extension of the one-man, one-vote principle to presi- 
dential contests (Banzhaf 1968). The other interest is more particularistic, 
such as the contention by Theodore H. White that large states possibly 
deserve to have greater impact on presidential politics to compensate for 
their underrepresentation in the Senate (U.S., Congress, Senate 19708, 
p. 31). 

In the particularistic arguments, the state-size question often serves as 
a proxy for a different issue, the relative representation of the opposing 
interests and values of metropolitan and rural communities. This issue 
taps a major cleavage in our society, pitting commerce, big labor, and 
ethnically heterogeneous populations—with an orientation to social change 
and liberal domestic policy—against agrarian economic interests and the 
traditional values of rural and small-town America. 

We can investigate directly how the electoral influence of metropolitan 
residents and rural persons would fare under electoral reform, thereby 
complementing the state-size analyses. Our procedure is to apply the 
previous manipulations to counties which satisfy the appropriate urban 
or rural definitions, and then aggregate the popular vote according ‘to. 
each electoral rule. The difference between this study and the state-size 
manipulations is that formerly it was immaterial whether a voter in a 
state of a particular size happened to reside in an urban or a rural county, 
while the present formulation is sensitive to this level of detail. 

A county was classified as highly urban if its population was reported 
in the 1960 Census to be in excess of 90% urban.” This definition pro- 
vided the most successful delineation between major metropolitan centers 
and other locales. Rural and small-town places were defined as counties 
less than 20% urban, or counties between 20% and 29% urban with 
population density less than 25 persons per square mile. The rural/small- 
town definition served to exclude almost all counties which contain a 


17 Places of 2,500 or more are defined as urban in the 1960 Census. 
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city larger than 10,000 inhabitants. We therefore have two very different 
types of areal units with respect to the urban-rural dimension.18 

Having eliminated all counties which are neither metropolitan centers 
nor primarily rural, we henceforth treated the retained counties as un- 
differentiated units with regard to their population characteristics. In 
particular, percentage: Democratic in a county was used to approximate 
percentage Democratic in the population group of interest. Thus, all 
“urban” counties were considered 100% urban; all “rural” counties, 
100% rural. 

The manipulations described in the preceding section were repeated on 
the counties in each percentage-urban category. The derived popular vote 
was aggregated according to the alternative rules and then transformed 
following the steps outlined in conjunction with tables 2-4. The magnifi- 
cations of the popular vote under each electoral arrangement are presented 
in table 5, separately for urban and rural residents. 


TABLE 5 


Ursan-RurAL MANIPULATIONS: MAGNIFICATION OF THE POPULAR VOTE 


Direct Mundt Equal 
Election Electoral District District Proportional 
(Popular College* Plan* Plan* Plan* 
Vote) (N = 510) (N = 510) (N = 416) (N = 510) 
Manipulation (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 





Highly Urban Countiest 








a= +.20 1.0 8.49 3.38 2.98 0.85 
a= +.16 1.0 9.74 3.49 3.08 0.85 
&œ = *+.12 1.0 11.54 3.77 WER 0.85 
a = +£.08 1.0 12.71 3.98 3.34 0.85 
a= +.04 1.0 13.27 3.91 3.42 0.85 
Rural Countiest 
a= +.20 1.0 11.61 6.77 5.33 1.24 
a= +.16 1.0 9.98 5.59 4.26 1.24 
WEEK 1.0 6.65 5.64 4.44 1.24 
a = +.08 1.0 4.53 4.84 4.44 1.24 
a = Dé 1.0 7.25 4.84 . 4.44 1.24 





Nore.—Alaska, Hawaii, Massachusetts, and the District of Columbia were deleted from the analysis. 

*A single at-large district in each of the following states was deleted: Connecticut, Michigan, 
Texas, Maryland, Ohio. S 

ft Counties which are more than 90% urban. 

ł Counties which are less than 20% urban, or between 20% and 29% urban and have population 
density less than 25 persons per square mile. 


18 The manipulations described below were also carried out using different definitions . 
of urban and rural. Counties greater than 80% urban were defined as urban; rural 
counties were defined alternatively as counties less than 20% urban and as less than 
10% urban. In all instances the results were virtually identical with those presented 
in the text. i 
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The conclusions we draw from these analyses are identical with those 
which were reached with the state-size manipulations: the influence of 
large metropolitan centers is enhanced under the Electoral College (again, 
the decrease in magnification above a = +.12 in the top panel results 
from the majority of states with large urban populations having the same 
party preference by this value), while the other arrangements would ad- 
vantage rural counties in the nation. Consistent with the findings from 
the state-size study, the district and proportional plans would favor rural 
areas and small towns even more than would adoption of a popular-vote 
rule, i 


Racial and Ethnic Groups 


Another concern which has been articulated in the debate on electoral 
reform relates to a possible loss of influence by minority groups (Bickel 
1970; Newsweek 1968, p. 23). It is believed that under the Electoral 
College, as a result of their concentration in large states and in metro- 
politan areas, blacks and white ethnics enjoy an electoral advantage which 
would be eliminated under the reform proposals. Empirical support for 
this contention is mixed; Longley and Braun (1972, pp. 122-24) report 
that persons of foreign stock do, indeed, have greater influence in presi- 
dential balloting, but blacks are below the national average on their 
measure of voter power. 

In this section we compare the electoral influence of nonwhites, Catholics, 
and non-Catholic whites!® using the simulation approach. The methodology 
is somewhat more involved than was required by the earlier manipulations. 
Previously, we could identify the county or district value of percentage 
Democratic with the voting propensity of the group of interest in the areal 
unit. For example, percentage Democratic in “urban” counties provided 
an approximation of urban voting behavior in those counties, even though 
a minority of the residents were not classified as urban. However, this 
simplification cannot be made in the present analysis, since the ethnic 
groups often constitute small percentages of the population even where 
they are overrepresented. We must therefore employ other methods to 
estimate county-level voting by the minority groups in 1960. 

In order to have some measure of the sensitivity of the electoral findings 
to our particular estimates of ethnic voting behavior, two models were 
used to generate the county-level figures. Both employ the techniques of 
ecological regression (Goodman 1959; Duncan, Cuzzort, and Duncan 


19 As a simplification, we made the assumption that the population in a county 
can be divided among nonwhites, white Catholics, and other whites. Since our data 
report the county populations that are nonwhite and that are Catholic, any overlap 
between these categories will reduce the proportion of “other whites.” That is, we 
define proportion “other whites” as (1 — %NW — %Cath). 
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1961). We first note that for any county the percentage Democratic vote 
(%D) may be written as 


PD = (FoDrw) (PNW) + (%Deatn) (%Cath) + (%Dow) (%OW) 
= %Dow + (%Dyw — %Dow) (%NW) 
+ (%Deatn — %Dow) (%Cath), (2) 


where the second equation is obtained using the identity (see n. 19) 
POW = (1 — WNW — %Cath). The variables %Dow, %Dwyw, and 
%oDeatn (percentage Democratic for other whites, nonwhites, and Cath- 
olics) are unobservable in our data set; however, under suitable assump- 
tions (see Goodman 1959 for details) estimates of them can be calculated. 
Model I.—In our initial model we assume 
%Dow = ĉi 
OG Da = c2 (3) 
%Death = 63, 


that is, the party preference of each ethnic group is constant across 
counties. Under this specification estimates of ethnic voting can be 
obtained by regressing 


7oD = a + bı (PNW) + be (%Cath) + e (4) 


over counties. The resulting estimates are 


Cy = E 
ĉ& =â EK (5) 
C3 = O + Bo. 


In practice, this model was applied in a more flexible fashion than the 
above description indicates. First, the regression equation (4) was esti- 
mated??? separately for counties irom each of the geographic regions, 
Northeast, Midwest, Far West, and South.?'! Second, state dummies were 
included in each regional regression to adjust for characteristic differences 


20 A weighted regression procedure was employed, the weights being the voter turnout 
values in the counties. 


21 The states were grouped as follows: Northeast—Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, 
Indiana, Maine, Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Vermont, and Wisconsin; Midwest-—-Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, 
Towa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming; West—California, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton; South—Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. 
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among states in voting patterns. Thus, our estimates are responsive to 
the different historical traditions of the regions and, within a region, per- 
mit an additive adjustment among the state voting patterns. Third, the 
estimates from these ecological regressions were compared with survey 
results on ethnic voting by region in 1960.2? Although the number of 
observations in the. surveys is small when one is interested in tabulating 
ethnic voting by geographic region, the survey estimates for nonwhites 
appeared more reasonable than the ones from the ecological regression 
and were substituted for them.?? The regression estimates for the other 
groups were close to the survey values and were retained.4 

Model I1—We know that an individual’s party preference is molded 
by many factors besides ethnicity, by attributes such as income, occupa- 
tion, and educational attainment. County-level data are available for some 
of these variables and were used to construct estimates of ethnic voting 
which vary by this areal unit. For our general model we assumed the 
following determinants of ethnic voting: 


%Dow =e + f(MedInc) + g(%Agric) 
%oDeatn = s + t(MedInc) + u( %Agric) (6) 
%Drw =r + q(MedInc). 


MedInc denotes the county value of median income, and %Agric indicates 
percentage of the labor force employed in agriculture. Conceptually, we 
would prefer that the income and industry variables were specific to the 
ethnic group, rather than being county figures. Lacking such data, we use 
the county figures, thereby implicitly assuming that the ethnic groups 
in a county have distributions on the income and industry variables which 
are identical with those of the general population, or that they respond 
more to the county context than to their own values on the variables. 
Equations (6) were assumed for the three nonsouthern regions, where 
Negro employment in agriculture is negligible. For the South, our model 


22 The following sources were consulted: Brink and Harris (1967), Polsby and 
Wildavsky (1971, pp. 21-24), and Axelrod (1972). Ethnic tabulations were also pre- 
pared from the post-1960 election survey conducted by the University of Michigan 
Survey Research Center. 


23 For nonwhites the regression estimates averaged to .85, while most surveys report 
that Kennedy obtained approximately 75% of the Negro vote. The estimates of Negro 
voting by region which we substituted are from Brink and Harris (1967, p. 75). 
These values were adjusted to compensate for the aggregate bias introduced by the 
state dummies so that the state-effect terms could be utilized. 


24 The regional means are: Northeast—.366, .754, .727 for %Dow, %Dyy, PDeatw 
respectively; Midwest—.410, .811, .730; West—.383, .705, .725; South—.436, .746, 
.665. The value for a county is modified by its state dummy. 
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of the determinants of ethnic voting was modified by the inclusion of the 
% Agric term in the equation for nonwhites: 


%Dow =e + f(MedInc) + g(%Agric) 
%Deatn = $ + ¢(MedInc) + u4(%Agric) ` (6’) 
Dee =7 + q(MedInc) + 2(%Agric). 


To estimate the. coefficients in either (6) or (6’), the equations of the 
model are substituted into (2). Simplifying the resulting expression, we 
obtain, corresponding to (6), a relation of the form 


%D =a + by(%NW) + be( %Cath) + b3(MedInc) 
+ b4(%Agric) (1.— WNW) + bs( WNW) (MedInc) 
+ b6(%Cath) (MedInc) + 57(%Cath) (%Agric) + e.. (7) 
The analogous regression equation for (6’) is 
WD = a+ bs(%NW) + be(%Cath) + b3(MedInc) + b4 (%Agric) 
+ bs(%NW) (MedInc) + be(%Cath)(MedInc) 


+ b7(%oCath) (%Agric) + bs(%NW)(%Agric) + e. (8) 
Estimates of the parameters for either model are given by 
2— â KÉ? 2 — b, +Ê, 
P=, +2 X = Ês AH 2 = Ês + Êa (9) 
=b +â T= s + Ês | 
f=; 


Equation (7) was estimated for each nonsouthern region, and (8) for 
the southern counties. State dummies were also included in the regressions 
for the reasons discussed previously. The equations for calculating Demo- 
cratic voting by the ethnic groups, constructed by this procedure, are 
presented in table 6. Examination of the entries suggests that the coeffi- 
cients are at least reasonable in sign. Both median income and percentage 
of the labor force employed in agriculture are negatively related to Dem- 
ocratic voting, irrespective of the ethnic group. The reason, incidentally, 
why the median income figures are frequently identical is that many of 
the interactions involving income in equations (7) and (8) were highly 
correlated with one of the main effect terms and had to be removed. 
Each deletion eliminates one degree of freedom in estimating the coeffi- 
cients, compelling terms corresponding to the same independent variable 
to be equated. 
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TABLE 6 


- REGRESSION ESTIMATES oF COEFFICIENTS FoR CALCULATING County ETHNIC VOTE 











INDEPENDENT VARIABLE*™ 





Percentage of 

















Median Labor Force 
Income Employed in 
DEPENDENT.. Constant (x 10-4) Agriculture 
VARIABLE (1) ` (2) (3) 
Northeast 
Dow 0.609 —0.347 —0.724 
%Dyw 1.065 —0.347 
Death 0.915 —0.347 —0.877 
, Midwest 
Dow 0.451 —0.038 —0.129 
%D yw 0.855 —0.038 
%D oath 0.757 —0.038 —-0.165 
West 
%Dow 0.669 —0.364 —0.312 
PW yw : 1.039 —0.364 
%D cath 0.975 —0.364 —0.577 
. South ` 
%Dow 0.523. ` 0.153 —-0.026 
%Dyw 1.008 —0.711 -—0.001 
%D cath 0.777 —0.153 —0.026 





Nore.—A weighted regression was performed in each region, the weights being the county vote 
turnout values. 


“The regression equations from which these estimates were constructed also contained state 
dummies. 


Using the equations in table 6, together with county values for median 
income and percentage employed in agriculture, we constructed an estimate 
of %Dyw, OG Dean, and %Dow for each county.?> These estimates serve 
as baseline information on how the ethnics voted in the 1960 election. 
The vote preference for a group was then perturbed, in the manner 
previously described, but in accordance with the following equations: 


WD. DD + a(1 — % Deer) (WEG) (10a) 
Da = %Der + ot Dee (WEG). ` (10b) 


25 The predictions from these equations were adjusted slightly to ensure that they 
would sum to the observed Democratic vote in a county. Using the predicted values, 
we constructed an estimate of county percentage Democratic: D = (%Dow) 
(HOW) + (%Dyw) (WNW) + (ënn) (Cath). Since %D is known for a coun- 
ty, each predicted percentage Democratic figure for an ethnic group (PDpg) was ad- 
justed by the amount (%D — %D). 
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The term %D,, denotes percentage erger in the county before 
manipulation (1960 value), Da represents the value after manipulation, 
o Dee: is the regression estimate of Democratic voting by the ethnic 
group, and %EG equals percentage of the county population comprised 
by the ethnic group (nonwhites, Catholics, or other whites). Equations 
(10a) and (10b) differ from their counterparts (1a) and (1b) in that 
the group of interest no longer is assumed to be identical with the county 
population; the quantity %EG now explicitly appears as a variable. (If 
%EG = 1, then %Da zg Deen, and equations [10] reduce to [1].) 
As before, the “a” manipulation refers to change in the direction of higher 
percentage Democratic; the “b” manipulation refers to a vote change in 
the Republican direction (negative œ). The values of œ used in the 
simulation were +.04, +.08, 4.12, +.16, +.20. 

To ascertain the sensitivity of the electoral plans to a change in partisan 
preference by an ethnic group, these manipulations were applied to all 
counties (and county parts) and the results aggregated according to the 
alternative rules. This procedure was repeated for each ethnic group. 
Table 7 presents the magnification values, obtained from Model IT’s 
` estimates of ethnic voting in a county in 1960. 

Our results for the Electoral College run counter to Longley and Braun’s 
(1972, p. 124) findings in one important respect. They report that Negroes 
have less than average voter power, while we find a clear advantage to 
nonwhites, in comparison with “other whites” (first and third panels, 
col. 2). Indeed, except for the very smallest manipulation, nonwhites wield 
greater influence in the Electoral College than do Catholics. These mag- 
nification values also mean that under direct popular election both Negroes 
and Catholics would relinquish the considerable influence in presidential 
politics which they currently enjoy. 

With respect to the other rules, the magnification values indicate a 
slightly greater disadvantage to Catholics and Negroes under the district 
plans than in the popular vote. Under proportional division of the 
electoral vote Catholics would also experience a larger erosion in electoral 
impact than under direct election (magnification = 0.91), while the reverse 
is true for Negroes (magnification = 1.17). 

How sensitive are these results to the particular estimates we have 
employed of ethnic voting at the county level? To address this question, 
the preceding manipulations were repeated using the estimates from 
Model I. The resulting magnifications are not presented here because 
they are virtually identical with the values in table 7. In no instance 
would a conclusion reached from an examination of table 7 be modified 
by the scores obtained with the cruder, regional estimates. The fact 


26 A third set of estimates of ethnic voting was also used in the simulation. The 
equations in table 6 were modified so that the county estimates of percentage 
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TABLE 7 


Etunic-Grour MANIPULATIONS: MAGNIFICATION OF THE POPULAR VOTE 























Direct Mundt Equal 
Election Electoral District District Proportional 
(Popular College? Plan* Plan* Plan* 
Vote) (N = 510) (N = 510) (N = 416) (N = 510) 
Manipulation (1) (2) (3) (4) ~ (5) 
Nonwhites 
a= .20 1.0 21.97 5.30 3.25 1.17 
a= +.16 1.0 19.74 5.10 3.21 1.17 
EER 1.0 17.12 . 441 2.70 1.17 
a = +.08 1.0 24.57 5.04 3.04 1.17 
a = +04 1.0 18.69 2.95 1,20 1.17 
Catholics? . 
Qa = +,20 1.0 12,11 | 4.43 3.68 0.91 
a =z £,16 1.0 14.43 4.47 3.43 0.91 
a= ,12 1.0 12.80 4.13 3.31 0.91 
Qa = +08 1.0 18.84 5.01 3,80 0.91 
æ = +.04 1.0 21.04 4.88 3.38 0.91 
Other White Persons} 

a= +320 1.0 ' 6.40 451 4.13 1.01 
GEERT 1.0 7.51 4.72 4.25 1.01 
ao +.12 1.0 9.23 5.06 4.45 1.01 
a= +.08 1.0 11.17 5.10 4.21 1.01 
a = +.04 1.0 8.67 4.92 4.34 1.01 





Nore.—Alaska, Hawaii, Massachusetts, and the District of Columbia were deleted from the analysis. 

* A single at-large district in each of the following states was deleted: Connecticut, Michigan, 
Texas, Maryland, Ohio. 

T Data on Catholic population are from Inter-University Consortium for Political Research, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

t Proportion “other white persons” is defined as (1 — percentage nonwhite — percentage Catholic). 


that our findings are not sensitive to alternative, reasonable calculations 
of the unobserved county-level ethnic voting patterns is quite important. 
It means that the errors which undoubtedly exist in the estimates of 
Democratic voting are unlikely to be responsible for’ the thrust of our 
findings. l 


Different Income Strata 


A change in relative electoral influence among income strata could have 
enormous consequence for the fate of class-relevant legislation. Federal 
support for income redistribution programs such as FAP or for full- 
employment policies may vary according to the perceived electoral strength 
of persons in different income categories. 


Democratic for each ethnic group, when aggregated within a region, would sum to 
the regional value. This was accomplished by adjusting the constants in the equations 
to achieve the intended result. The magnifications obtained with the estimates from 
these adjusted equations hardly differ from the entries in table 7. 
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The Michigan data file on population characteristics in 1960 contains 
only limited information on the income distribution in a county. We are 
able, though, to subdivide a county's population into the proportion of 
families with income under $3,000, over $10,000, and between these 
figures, the latter to be termed the middle-income stratum. Our analysis, 
therefore, will examine the change in electoral influence among voters in 
these three earnings brackets ‘which would arise from replacing the Elec- 
toral College by a different plan. 

Analogous to the decomposition employed to obtain estimates of ethnic 
voting, we note that percentage Democratic in a county can be apportioned 
among the income strata: 


%D = %oDs—(%3—) + %Dr04(%10-+) + YoDai( VMI). (11) 


The proportion of voters whose families had incomes below $3,000 is de- 
noted by %3—; %10+ denotes the proportion with incomes in excess of 
$10,000; and %MI represents the proportion in the residual category 
(middle-income persons). The percentage Democratic figures for the in-. 
come strata are unobservable in our data set and must be estimated. 

Utilizing the relation %MI = [1 — (%3—) — (%10+)], equation 
(11) may be rewritten 


%D = %Dur + (GD. = % Dr) (%3—) ' 
+ (Dios — PDur) (% 10+). (12) 


Following the strategy in the investigation of ethnic electoral influence, 
we compute alternative estimates of Democratic voting by the income 
strata to serve as our initial conditions. 

Model I—In calculating the first set of estimates, we assume constant 
values of Democratic voting in a region by each income group: 


PD- = C1 
GG Dun = C2 (13) 
ZG Dua = C3. 


Substituting this specification into (12), we obtain an equation of the 
form i 


WD = a + b3(%3—) + be(%10+) + e. (14) 


By computing least-squares estimates of a, bı, and b2 from the county- 
level data, the parameters (13) can be recovered using the relations? 


27 Analogous to the procedure in the ethnic investigation, separate regressions were 
carried out in each region with dummy terms for states included in the equations. 
The values of Democratic voting in a county therefore equal the regional estimates 
modifed by the state terms. 
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Ch = a + 3, 
= © (15) 
€3 == @ + Bo. 


Model JI. Our second set of estimates was computed from a more 
complex specification of voting behavior. We assumed the following deter- 
minants of Democratic voting in a county by the income strata: 


PDs- =e + f( Cath) + g(%NW) + h(%Urban) 
Dur =g +r(%Cath) + s(%NW) + 4(%Urban) (16) 
%oDio4 =u + v(%Cath) + w(%NW) + 2(%Urban). 


This specification permits income-group voting to vary by county accord- 
ing to the county values of the independent variables. Substituting these 
relations into equation (12) and simplifying, the relevant regression for 
calculating the parameters of the model is 


WD = a + by (%Cath) + bo( NW) + ba(%Urb) + b4(%3—) 
+ bs(%Cath) (%3—) + be( %NW) (%3—) 
+ b7(%Urb) (%3—) + bs(%10+) + by(%Cath) (%10-+) 
+ bio( %NW) (%10-+) + b11( %Urb) (%10+) + e. (17) 


Estimates of the coefficients in (16) are then given by?® 


GÉIE 8.2 i= Ês + ĉ 

f= îs + By SÉ D= bs +Â, (18) 
P be + be Ses be D = Biv + bs 

h — by +b t= by 2 = ba Be 


Both the regional and county-level estimates generated from the above 
two models proved unsatisfactory. The regional estimates of Democratic 
voting by the income strata were inconsistent with the corresponding 
values from the Michigan Survey Research Center’s post-1960 election 
survey, to which they were compared. In some instances the regression 
estimates differed by as much as 30 percentage points. For this reason, 
11 of the 12 regression estimates of regional voting were replaced by the 
survey values ° although the state-effect terms were retained and the 


28 Separate regressions were performed in each region with state dummies present in 
the equations. 


29 The regression estimate for %D,9, in the Midwest was retained. Based on N == 16 
persons, the Michigan postelection survey reports Democratic voting equal to .69 in 
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survey figures adjusted accordingly to compensate for the aggregate effect 
of these dummy terms. Thus, our Model I estimates combine survey and 
regression results. 

The equations for calculating the more refined county-level voting 
estimates (Model II) are presented in table 8. With a few exceptions 


TABLE 8 


REGRESSION ESTIMATES OF COEFFICIENTS FOR CALCULATING COUNTY-LEVEL VOTING 
BY IncomME GROUPS 








INDEPENDENT VARIABLE* 




















Percentage Percentage Percentage 
DEPENDENT Constant? Catholic Nonwhite Urban 
VARIABLE (1) (2) (3) (4) 
Northeast 
GD. 0.212 0.169 1,114 0.217 
Dyr 0.264 0.231 0.116 0.217 
PDio4 —0.497 0.231 0.116 0.758 
GI, 0.297 0.380 0.148 0.017 
Dag 0.503 ED 0.497 0.017 
JoDy 94. 0.196 0.237 0.497 0,075 
West 
GD. 0.369 0.285 0.644 0.054 
SD 0.616 0.230 0.456 0.013 
D194. —0.174 0.230 0.456 0.054 
South 
KO 0.408 0.176 0.326 0.105 
OD 0.496 —0.140 0.273 —0.206 
PDio4 0.048 ` 3.136 0.273 0.376 > 





Note.—A weighted regression was performed in each region, the weights being the county vote 
turnout values. 
F * The regression equations from which these estimates were constructed also contained state 
‘dummies. 

t Before adjustment the constants were (reading from top down) 0.427, 0.349, —0.727; 0.313, 
0.500, 0.163; 0.165, 0.694, —0.140; 0.457, 0.667, —0.493. 


the coefficients have the expected signs: percentage Catholic, percentage 
nonwhite, and percentage urban all have positive effects on proportion 
Democratic. Nevertheless, when the county estimates were checked for 
consistency with the Michigan survey values,?° some discrepancies ap- 
this category. The regression estimate, equal to .27, is more consistent with voting 
by high-income persons in the other regions. The regional values of Democratic 


voting used in the simulation are (from low- to high-income strata): Northeast— 
49, 50, .31; Midwest—.35, .54, .27; West—.60, .57, .21; South—.49, .52, .50. 


30 Using the equations in table 8 (with original constant terms), percentage Demo- 
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peared. The equations in table 8 have therefore been modified from the 
regression calculation by adjusting the constant terms so that when the 
county voting estimates for an income group are aggregated within a 
region, they will sum to the survey value. Thus, our estimates vary by 
county according to the specification in equations (16), but the constants 
have been altered to produce consistency with the regional results. 

The magnifications for the income strata, obtained with the county 
voting estimates generated by the adjusted equations, are reported in 
table 9. Relative to the popular vote, the entries in column 2 reveal that 


TABLE 9 


IncoME-Group MANIPULATIONS: MAGNIFICATION OF THE POPULAR VOTE 











Direct Mundt Equal 
Election Electoral District District Proportional 
(Popular College* Plan* Plan* Plan* 
Vote) (N = 510) (N = 510) (N = 416) ON =: 510) 
Manipulation (1) (2) (3) (4) . (5) 





Low-Income Persons 











a= +.20 : 1.0 13.78 5.33 4.40 LI 
am 16 1,0 16.08 5.64 4.24 1.11 
KEEAR 1.0 12.78 . 5.17 4.16 1.11 
a= *+.08 1.0 10.92 4.33 4.06 1.11 
a= +.04 1.0 18.92 4.61 3.86 1.11 
High-Income Personst 
@ = 2.20 1.0 7.88 4.78 4.49 0.92 
a= +,16 1.0 9.62 4.57 4.09 0.92 
az= 12 1.0 9.00 3.93 3.81 0.92 
a= £08 1.0 13.50 4.65 4.19 0.92 
ao +04 1.0 12.83 2.57 ” 2.36 0.92 
Middle-Income Persons$ 
Qa = +.20 1.0 6.49 4.03 3.62 0.98 
a = +.16 1.0 7.86 4.32 3.80 0.98 
ao ED 1.0 9.59 4.46 3.79 0.98 
a= +08 1.0 11.40 4.89 4.22 0.98 
a = 4.04 1.0 14.16 5.12 3.95 0.98 





Note.—Alaska, Hawaii, Massachusetts, and the District of Columbia were deleted from the analysis. 

*A single at-large district in each of the following states was deleted: Connecticut, Michigan, 
Texas, Maryland, Ohio. 

t Family income below $3,000 in 1960. 

t Family income in excess of $10,000 in 1960. 

§ Family income between $3,000 and $10,000 in 1960. 


low-income persons enjoy a modest advantage over the other income 
strata in the Electoral College. The proportional plan would also provide 


cratic figures were calculated for the income strata in a county. For each group 
these values were weighted by the proportion of votes in the region that were cast 
in the county, and summed over counties to provide an estimate of Democratic 
voting at the regional level. 
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a small benefit to the poor (magnification — 1.11), while the district plans 
do not exhibit any consistent group bias. 

We have less confidence in these magnification scores than in the results 
of the preceding investigations. One reason is because the voting estimates 
had to be jerry-rigged, in the manner we have described. A second reason 
is that the Electoral College magnifications (though not the scores for 
the other plans) are sensitive to the baseline estimates of income-group 
voting. If the unadjusted constant terms are retained in the estimating 
equations, the magnifications indicate a larger advantage to poor persons 
undér the Electoral. College 2 In contrast, the regional voting estimates 
(Model I) produce magnifications in the Electoral College which suggest 
little systematic advantage to any income strata.3? While we believe that 
table 9 was constructed using the best available calculations of voting 
behavior by the income strata, these results nevertheless should be viewed 
as exceedingly tentative. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Electoral reform has periodically been an issue of immense importance, 
and as long as the potential for crisis remains, this matter is certain to 
recur. What would constitute a crisis would be, foremost, the failure by 
any candidate to secure a majority of the Electoral College vote. In this 
circumstance, selection of a president would be made in the House of 
Representatives where the popular preference could be disregarded. Even 
more likely, in the period before the Electoral College formally met, the 
minor-party candidate would attempt to exchange his votes for policy 
accommodations or high administrative posts. In either eventuality, 
weeks might pass before a president were chosen,*! and the outcome would 
derive from a private deal. The strain on the legitimacy of the incumbent 
during his term of office would be enormous. ` 

From the remarks in the introductory section it is evident that more 
radical reforms have been contemplated than merely removing this poten- 


31 In place of the entries in col. 2 of table 9, we have (reading downward) 13, 15, 
17, 12, 18; 8, 9, 9, 9, 12; 6, 7, 9, 11, 13. 


32 Replacing the magnifications in col. 2, we have (reading downward) 14, 14, 13, 
11, 19; 9, 9, 11, 12, 21; 7, 8, 10, 12, 14. 


33 A Wallace position paper from the 1968 campaign discussed this very tactic (Con- 
gressional Quarterly Weekly Report 1968, p. 1812). 


34 According to current federal-law: “The electors of President and Vice President 
of each state shall meet and give their votes on the first Monday after the second 
Wednesday in December.” Also, “Congress shall be in session on the sixth day of 
January succeeding every meeting of the electors” (Peirce 1968, pp. 331-32). In 
1960 the popular election was held on November 8, the electors voted on December 19, 
and the ballots were counted in Congress on January 6, 1961. 
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tial for crisis (which could be accomplished by requiring a plurality rather 
than a majority of the Electoral College vote for confirmation).2> In 
part, the impetus for comprehensive change stems from a desire to elimi- 
nate state disparities in voter influence and, as a side benefit, avert the 
possibility of a second kind of crisis, one in which the election is decisive 
but the electoral-vote winner fails to acquire a plurality of the popular 
vote.3® In part, support for major electoral revision has constituted an 
attempt to alter the distribution of influence in presidential politics in 
favor of one’s own constituency. 

We have commented briefly on some-technical aspects of the electoral 
rules. We indicated that the direct election plan would be subject to certain 
abuses which are minimized when electoral constituencies are insulated 
and operate under a unit rule, as is presently the case. This is not to 
suggest that the greater problems created by fraud, vote recounts, and 
small victory margins under direct election outweigh the benefit from 
‘selecting the popular-vote winner (if the determination can be made in 
a close contest), only that there are real difficulties to be surmounted if 
this arrangement is adopted. On purely technical grounds we would advise 
against the proportional plan; this rule retains the disadvantages of direct 
election and, in addition, appears to deflate the margin of victory in the 
popular vote. 

Yet, the thrust of our analysis has been to assess the change in electoral 
influence among population groups which would result from replacing the 
Electoral College by a different system. We conclude that, relative to the 
popular vote, the electoral clout of large states, metropolitan centers, 
Negroes, Catholics, and, possibly, low-income persons is enhanced under 
the Electoral College. Adoption of direct popular election would reduce 
the impact of these groups on presidential politics. With few exceptions, 
the district and proportional plans would produce an even greater erosion 
in their influence. j 

In the Introduction we reported that considerable disagreement exists 
concerning who would benefit under a particular electoral rule. While the 
confusion is abundant, it is not universal. There are groups which have 
correctly assessed the implications of each arrangement and have adopted 
positions consistent with their interests. For example, support for the 
Mundt district plan and for proportional division of the electoral vote 


35 Reforms of this nature have been proposed by Representatives Henry S. Reuss 
of Wisconsin and Hale Boggs of Louisiana. : 


36 While certainly undesirable, this sort of mishap is unlikely to provoke a crisis of 
legitimacy. The popular election would have produced an immediate decision on the 
basis of established rules. Also, the winner in the Electoral College probably would 
not be far behind in the popular tally. Indeed, the popular vote might be a toss-up— 
precisely the circumstance in which the drawbacks of the direct election plan would 
be most prominent. 
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has come from the National Cotton Council of America, the American 
Farm Bureau, and the National Grange. On behalf of the proportional 
plan, John W. Scott of the Grange has written: “We wish the words of 
rural America to be heard as well as our voices. Therefore we feel that 
an amendment to the constitution to revise the present Electoral College 
procedure, as outlined in this letter, will permit our words to be heard” 
(U.S., Congress, House 1969, p. 231). Correspondingly, representing a 
highly urban constituency, the American Jewish Congress has advocated 
retention of the Electoral College (U.S., Congress, Senate 1970a, p. 525). 
In retrospect, one of the most perceptive comments concerning the opera- 
tion of the Electoral College was made by Alexander M. Bickel in testi- 
mony before Congress: 


I think it reasonably clear that the effect of the Electoral College system 
over recent generations has been that it .. . causes Presidential elections 
to be decided for the most part in the large, populous, heterogeneous 
states, where in turn block voting, as by minorities or other interest 
groups, is often decisive. No one, I concede, can offer mathematical 
proof that this is how the system. has worked’ and will continue to work, 
but that is not very important. . . . Whether or not it may be in-some 
part myth, it governs political behavior. The result has been that modern 
Presidents have been particularly sensitive and responsive to urban and 
minority interest. [U.S., Congress, Senate 1968, p. 544] 

With respect to the issue of equal representation, the fact that the 
Electoral College weighs the votes of different populations groups un- 
equally need not constitute sufficient reason for altering the election 
procedure. The crucial question concerns what we specify as the relevant 
system within which equal representation is sought. If consideration is 
restricted to presidential politics narrowly, then large states, urban centers, 
and ethnic minorities do indeed have greater impact under the Electoral 
College. However, if we broaden the system specification to encompass the 
federal government, we find that the very groups advantaged in presiden- 
tial politics are underrepresented in the U.S. Senate. Whether these im- 
balances exactly cancel one another we cannot say, but we do believe 
that the distribution of influence in the legislative branch is a proper 
consideration, and as Jong as imbalances exist there, we find it difficult 
to justify eliminating compensatory imbalances in the executive branch. 

Ultimately, if one accepts the principle of equal representation, his 
position on direct election must derive from a judgment as to what 
constitutes the relevant system. What analysis can show is how advantage 
currently is allocated, and how this will change if the Electoral College is 
replaced. In light of our findings, it would not be, unreasonable for the 
proponents of direct election to recognize that a substantial erosion in 
political influence would be experienced by urban groups and, in exchange 
for their acquiescence, to consider offsetting adjustments such as eliminat- 
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ing seniority rules in Congress, which currently benefit rural constituencies. 

Related to this issue, some commentators have argued that new strategies 
will become available under direct election, and they will compensate for 
this loss of influence. While we cannot evaluate the variety of adaptations 
that might occur, we are able to address one which has been frequently 
mentioned. To quote Neal R. Peirce (1968, pp. 282-83): 


But what then of the “minority” groups—Catholics, unionists, Negroes, 
Jews, assorted ethnic blocs—f[under direct election]? Would these groups 
lose a special privilege they enjoy today? The answer is clearly no... . 
[T]hey would be able to transfer their voting strength to the national 
stage instead—and be just as effective there... . Negroes from Southern 
states like Georgia and Alabama would be able to combine their presi- 
dential votes with Negroes from New York, Illinois, and Michigan and 
thus constitute a formidable national voting bloc that the parties would 
ignore at their peril. 


Our, analysis is relevant to this contention. The manipulations performed 
on the vote preferences of urban residents, Negroes, and Catholics simu- 
late precisely what would be expected from a “national voting bloc”——the 
tendency for individuals sharing an identity to vote together irrespective 
of location. What we learn from these perturbations is that even if the 
members of each group were to vote in concert, their impact on presiden- 
tial politics would be reduced under direct election. 
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Evidence from the 1960s° 
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This paper reports some preliminary reanalyses of data on father-to- 
son occupational status change among French males born in 1918 
and after who were economically active in 1959 and 1964. The data 
are from a large-scale national survey conducted by INSEE in 
1964. The data indicate a substantial amount of vertical mobility 
for the period in question, contrary to previous suggestions that 
French occupational stratification is relatively “closed” or “blocked” 
for an industrial society. In most respects, the data show France to 
be intermediate between the United States and Italy in terms of 
various rates of status change and the magnitude of determination 
of status attainment by social origin. In one major respect, how- 
ever, France seems to diverge from basic parameters of occupational 
attainment process characteristic of the United States: in France, 
the level of son’s education was somewhat less important than 
father’s occupation as an antecedent to adult occupational status. 


Since publication of the Lipset and Zetterberg (1956, 1959) and Miller 
(1960) reviews of data on occupational mobility from various national 
and urban samples, the pool of independently executed national studies has 
expanded considerably, notably through the addition of such data sets as 
the 1962 OCG study in the United States (Blau and Duncan 1967), a 
national survey conducted in Australia in 1965 (see Broom and Jones 
1969), and an Italian national survey conducted in 1963-64 (see Lopreato 
and Hazelrigg 1972, pt. 4). The pool promises to grow still larger in the 
near future as large-scale studies in Britain (see Hope 1972), Eire and 
Northern Ireland (see Jackson, Hutchinson, and Iutaka, n.d.), and else- 
where are added, along with the currently ongoing replicational studies 
in Australia and the United States. 

To the studies already mentioned can be added data for France that 
derive from a national sample survey conducted in 1964 by the Institut 
national de la statistique et des études économiques (INSEE).? The 
purpose of this paper is to offer a preliminary report of secondary analyses 
of the INSEE data as they pertain to father-to-son occupational status 


1 The authors gratefully acknowledge the assistance of Phyllis Berzof and the Institute 
of Social Research, Indiana University, in the preparation of this report. This is Re- 
search Report no. 133 of the Institute of Social Research, Indiana University. 


2 Previous reports of the INSEE study are available in INSEE (1966, 1967) and 
Frisch (1969). 
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change in the adult male population of France. These INSEE data are 
of high quality by contemporary standards and supplant the older and 
much less adequate data sets used by Bresard (1950) and by Desabie 
(1956). 


THE SAMPLE AND DATA 


The data examined here come from a multistage stratified sample of the 
adult population of France, drawn by INSEE in 1963. Sampling was con- 
ducted by primary units of urban and rural areas, by secondary units of 
arrondissements (counties, roughly), and then by individuals according 
to the distribution of occupational categories.? The design yielded a total of 
25,598 sample members, who were identified by name to the INSEE inter- 
viewers. Of the total sample, 22,782 interviews were completed (89%); 
1,025 of the selected respondents refused to cooperate, and the remaining 
1,791 could not be located. The detailed schedule included questions about 
the respondent’s occupation in January 1959 and again in January 1964 
(if he or she was employed at the time), father’s occupation when the 
respondent left school, and the respondent’s educational history. 

In this paper we examine aspects of occupational status change among 
that portion of the adult male labor force consisting of men born in 1918 
or after who were economically active both in 1959 and in 1964 and who 
supplied necessary information about their fathers’ occupations. The restric- 
tion concerning economic activity in 1959 as well as 1964 means that we 
are dealing with a population that had been in the labor force at least 
five years and had therefore had some opportunity (in a strictly temporal 
sense, at least) to adjust to demands of the labor market. Consequently, 
none of the father-son comparisons involves juxtaposition of son’s “career- 
entry” occupation to a paternal status that was held at a later point in 
career (i.e., during the father’s fourth decade of life or after}. 

Our chief interests in this report are (1) the volume and distribution of 
father-to-son occupational status change, (2) estimations of the rates ` 
of circulation of talent and skill, and (3) preliminary estimates of the 
effects of father’s occupation and son’s educational attainment on son’s 
career occupational attainments. More detailed examinations of these and 
other aspects of occupational stratification in France, especially the causal 
process of attainment, will be undertaken later with INSEE’s complete 
data tapes. 


2 Sample members were drawn from general occupational categories in the following 
proportions: professional, executive, large proprietors, managerial and technical per- 
sonnel—1/200; supervisors, artisans, army and police personnel—1/400; shopkeepers, 
sales and clerical employees, skilled workers and foremen—1/1,000; semiskilled and 
service workers, unskilled urban laborers, farm owners and farm laborers, inactives— 
1/2,000. 
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We begin the analysis with an examination of observed frequencies of out- . 
flow from specified origins to the various destination strata within a 3 X 3 
matrix (table 1). Limited comparisons to other national data sets will 


TABLE 1 


` FATHER-TO-SON OCCUPATIONAL STATUS CHANGE IN FRANCE AMONG MALES BORN 
1918 AND AFTER AND ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE IN 1959 AND 1964 














Son’s Occupation, 1964 ORIGIN 
FATHER’S Disrri- 
OCCUPATION Nonmanual Manual Farm TOTAL BUTION 
Nonmanual: 
| | EE 1,017,400 510,800 36,000 1,564,200 elon 
EE 65.0 32.7 2.3 100.0 32.1 
Manual: 
EE 456,600 1,155,400 28,000 1,640,000 nts 
KEE 27.8 70.5 1.7 100.0 33.6 
Farm É 
Nees ba saleos 289,000 612,600 774,600 1,676,200 deg 
KEE 17.2 36.5 46.2 99.9 34.4 
Total 
Ne ee 1,763,000 2,278,800 838,600 4,880,400 Gau 
KEE 36.1 . 46.7 17.2 100.0 100.1 


Note.—Aggregate rates: up = 27.8%, down = 11.8%, total = 39.6%. Dissimilarity index = 17. 
Somers’s d = .47. Outflow frequencies are weighted sample frequencies (see n. 3 in text). 


provide a brief interpretive context. 

Defining status change in terms of the nonmanual-manual-farm trichot- 
omy, the data in table 1 show that approximately two of every five sons in 
the French sample occupied positions in 1964 that were different from those 
held by their fathers when they, the sons, had completed schooling (age 14 
for most of the sons). Seven-tenths of the mobile sons were ascendant in 
comparison to their fathers, and of these nearly half represented a flow 
of manpower from the farm to the urban blue-collar sector, while another 
third moved from blue-collar to white-collar employment. In contrast to 
this relatively dispersed pattern of ascents, almost all of the downward ` 
movement (roughly nine-tenths) was concentrated at the nonmanual-man- 
ual boundary. As in other industrial societies, the farm-nonfarm boundary 

was highly permeable to intergenerational flows of manpower away from 
` the farm, but much less so to flows into the farm category. Although the 
exodus of manpower from the farming countryside has not been as 
voluminous as in the United States or certain other industrial societies, 
it has been substantial nevertheless. From just before World War I to 
the end of the 1960s, for example, the number of farmers in France de- 
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clined from 7 to 3 million; and, especially ‘with the economic recovery 
following World War II, the shift away from labor-intensive agricultural 
enterprise has been rapid. Between 1954 and 1962 the “peasant class” ` 
declined by 24.9% among males and females together (20.8% among . 
males alone [see Naville 1971, pp. 237, 238]). 

The distribution of grossly defined status change in France is not 
unlike comparable distributions that have been documented for certain 
other industrial societies. For purposes of gross comparison and perspec- 
tive, table 2 juxtaposes the French outflow rates with outflow rates of 


TABLE 2 


COMPARISONS OF FATHER-TO-SON OUTFLOW RATES IN FOUR COUNTRIES 











Outflows Australia France ` Italy USA 

Nonmanual to: 

Nonmanual ............ 60% 65% 73% ‘11% 

Manual ............0005 35 33 24 28 

Farm ei 6. 2. 3 2 
Manual to: 

Nonmanual ............ 31 28 25 37. 

Manual `, 65 71 70 62 

Earm 22 dE etenas 4 2 6 2 
Farm to: 

Nonmanual ............ 19 17 12 : 23 

Manual ............ Sen 40 37 35 55 

Farm oc. 5.2 p00 Cae EEN 41 46 53 22 


Sources.—Australia: Broom and Jones (1969, table 1); Italy: Lopreato and Hazelrigg (1972, 
table 13.1): United States: Blau and Duncan (1967, table J2.1); France: table 1, above. 


father-to-son occupational status change reported from recent investiga- 
tions in Australia, Italy, and the United States? It may be seen from 
these figures that the French rates fall generally within the ranges de- 
limited by (usually) the United States and Italy. For instance, upward 
outflows were somewhat less frequent in France than in Australia or the 
United States and slightly more frequent than in Italy. The French out- 
flows are not widely divergent in magnitude from those of the other 
countries, although, given the large Mis on which they are based, the pair- 
wise country differences are usually statistically significant. 

Previous cross-national comparisons of aggregate and outflow rates of 
father-to-son mobility have relied typically on Bresard’s (1950) study 
for their French data. However, Bresard’s data were seriously inaccurate 


+ Although the four studies are not exact replications of a single design, they can be 
treated as roughly comparable for purposes of juxtaposing 3 X 3 transition matrices. 
Descriptions of design characteristics of the Australian, Italian, and U.S. studies are 
available in the cited sources. 
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in their representation of the occupational distribution of the male labor 
force (see, e.g., Bertaux 1971; Jones 1969; Miller 1960). Whereas 
. Bresard’s sample estimated 24% in the manual category and 3.9% in 
“executive and professional” occupations, for instance, the census 
tabulations of 1946 report respective proportions of 40% and 1.5%. 
Consequently, the Bresard data overestimated upward mobility and under- 
estimated downward mobility. 

Jones (1969), in reviewing Lipset and Zetterberg’s (1956, 1959) cross- 
national analysis, has attempted certain corrections of the destination 
marginals of the Bresard sample so that they conform to the correspond- 
ing distribution of occupations as reported by the 1946 census. While 
there is no way in which the internal properties of Bresard’s transition 
matrix can be corrected, beyond adjusting the cell values to the revised 
destination marginals—and Jones rightly offers his emendations for 
illustrative purposes only—it is nonetheless worth noting that Bresard’s 
data, so adjusted, indicate lower rates of upward movement and higher 
rates of descent in comparison to the 1964 INSEE estimates (table 3). 


TABLE 3 


Comparison or FATHER-TO-SON OUTFLOW RATES IN FRANCE, 1948 AND 1964 


Bresard: INSEE: 





Outflows 1948* e 1964 

Nonmanual to: 

Nonmanual `... 52% 659% 

Manual Ee tio estat 39 33 

Earm teed cave Eege dek gie 9 2 
Manual to: 

Nonmanual sccsane reire eeren tanas 19 — 28 

Manage, Nd 73 71 

Faim eodera ege Re ge 8 2 
Farm to: 

Nonmanual ......-ecees cere ees ee 9 ; 17 

Manüal iie ie nisi EE Ee Siete 21 37 

Farm ...... EE 70 46 

Total d e WEE 3,024 4,880,400 





* The Bresard data for 1948 are from Bresard (1950), as adjusted by Jones (1969, table 4). 


Admittedly the comparison could be quite inexact, but these discrepancies 
in outflow rates may document approximately the change in gross rates 
of occupational mobility that one would expect to have occurred during 
the 16-year interval between the Bresard study, conducted on the heels 
of World War II, and the INSEE study of a labor force that had become 
increasingly occupied in the secondary and tertiary sectors of a major 
industrial economy. 
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Observed Outflows in an 8 X 8 Matrix 


When we turn to a more informative 8 X 8 transition matrix (table 4),5 
the INSEE data give evidence of a large volume of vertical movement 
within each of the categories of our conventional occupational trichotomy. 
Concentrating on just the 3 X 3 nonmanual submatrix, for instance, we 
see that nearly a third of the sons of lower white-collar fathers moved 
into the middle ranks, while a roughly equivalent proportion of the sons 
with origins in. the topmost stratum descended into middle-level non- 
manual occupations. The amount of status change concealed by the 3 X 3 
. matrix can also be appreciated from a comparison of the aggregate rates 
recorded in tables 1 and 4; in comparison to the 3 X 3 matrix, the more 
refined measure detected approximately twice as much status descent 
and 1.4 times as much ascent. To state it differently, 19% of the descents 
captured by the 8 X 8 matrix occurred within the nonmanual category, 
21% occurred within the manual category, and 9% were within the farm 
category; comparable proportions for ascent are 13%, 16%, and less than 
44%. Two occupational strata in particular—the low nonmanual and the 
unskilled manual—account for much of the upward movement internal 
to the nonmanual and manual categories, respectively, and in general 
contribute disproportionately to the overall rates of status change in the 
French sample. We will have occasion to remark on these two strata later 
in the paper. 

An appropriate yardstick with which to gauge comparatively the various 
outflows shown in table 4 can be constructed on the basis of a model of 
random assortment, using the so-called social distance mobility ratio (see 
table 6—the top row of values for each stratum).® By this standard of 
comparison, it is clear that interstratum movements within the non- 
manual category were rather frequent, despite the sharp tendency toward 
self-supply in the topmost stratum. Every one of the off-diagonal cells 
in the nonmanual submatrix exhibits a ratio greater than unity; for 
example, sons of middle-nonmanual fathers (shopkeepers, technicians, of- 


5 It should be noted that the sample data were weighted by INSEE according to the 
sampling ratios per occupational category (see n. 2. above). These weightings account 
for the rather startling appearance of null cells in table 4 (ie., r-by-& cells 1, 6; 3, 8; 
and 6, 7); the cells contained no respondents in the original sample, but the weighting 
makes them stand out mote than they should. This circumstance, of course, introduces 
certain inaccuracies in our manipulations of the transition matrix (the form of the 
data record available to us for this analysis did not allow a reduction of the inflated 
frequencies to their original magnitudes). However, the inaccuracies are too small 
to influence the conclusions drawn in this report, although a small margin of error 
should be allowed with respect to particular outflow rates and ratios in tables 4, 5, 
and 6. 


6 These ratios are computed as ratios of outflow rates to corresponding values from 
the marginal distribution of destinations, a procedure that introduces rounding errors; 
but the approximations are close enough for present purposes. 
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fice supervisors) ascended to higher positions at a rate that exceeded 
random expectation by a factor of 1.8. Similarly, in the submatrix of 
manual strata, all but one of the mobility ratios indicate an excess of 
vertical movement, and the ratio of the.exceptional cell (sons descending 
from skilled to unskilled blue-collar jobs) is very close to unity (0.96). 

Of all 64 cells in the full matrix, 26 show mobility ratios greater than 
1.00. Deleting the diagonal cells from consideration, this means that 
nearly one-third (18/56) of the cells indicative of vertical movement 
were overrepresented in the intergenerational flow of manpower (11 of 
these 18 are upward-mobility cells). As expected, most of this excess 
vertical flow took the form of “short-distance” movement between con- 
tiguous strata (12 of the 18 cells) and occurred within the three major 
functional groupings of nonmanual, manual, and farm occupations, indi- 
cating the existence of restrictive boundaries separating manual and non- 
manual urban occupations generally and farm from nonfarm occupations 
with respect to downward movements (for comparable findings, see Blau 
and Duncan 1967, p. 59; Lopreato and Hazelrigg 1972, pt. 4, table 13; 
Broom and Jones 1969). l 

In general, the basic pattern of excess vertical manpower flow was much 
the same in France as in other industrial societies. The mobility ratios 
corresponding to table 4 tend to be highest along the principal diagonal 
of the matrix and to decrease in magnitude progressively as distance from 
the diagonal increases. However, a few exceptions to this basic pattern 
should be noted. First, according to the observed value in table 4, the . 
one in 10 sons of unskilled blue-collar origin who ascended to employ- 
ment in the lower nonmanual stratum (sales and clerical employees) 
exceeded the expectation of random assortment by a factor of 1.13. Though 
that ratio is not much larger than unity and may be slightly unstable as 
an estimate of the true value, it is conceivable (especially in view of 
what we will learn about these respective strata momentarily) that sons 
of urban unskilled workers did in fact move up to sales and clerical posi- 
tions in disproportionate number.” 

The remaining exceptions, which concern outflows from the stratum of 
agricultural day laborers, are quite straightforward in interpretation. In 
France, as in Italy (see Lopreato and Hazelrigg 1972, pt. 4, table 13), 
undoubtedly in other European countries, and in the United States (see 
Blau and Duncan 1967, table 2.5), sons of farm laborers were much more 


T Although mobility ratios are not unambiguously comparable across populations, it 
may be worth noting that this higher than expected outflow in France seems to 
parallel the corresponding movements in Australia, where the ratio for outflows from 
unskilled blue-collar to clerical workers was 1.17 (see Broom and Jones 1969, table 3), 
and in the United States, where the ratios for movements from unskilled nonmanu- 
facturing labor to destinations in clerical and retail sales occupations were 1.4 and 1.1, 
respectively (see Blau and Duncan 1967, table 2.5). 
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likely to move into urban blue-collar jobs than into the category of farm 
owner. Whereas the mobility ratio for outflows to the latter destination 
was a mere 0.25, ratios for movements into semiskilled or service and 
unskilled manual occupations were 1.46 and 2.57, respectively. The density 
of these latter avenues of ascent becomes particularly understandable 
when we consider the long-term contraction in availability of farm-labor 
.jobs, and also the circumstance that many of the farm-laborer fathers 
of these sons had been shifting back and forth between countryside and 
town according to seasonal fluctuations in the demand for hired labor in 
agricultural enterprises. 

Inspection of the cells lying on the principal diagonal of table 4 shows 
that five of the eight occupational groupings were relatively (and more 
or less equally) self-sufficient in manpower, as indicated by the rates 
with which they were intergenerationally supplied from within. As ex- 
pected, these strata included occupations involving proprietorship and 
self-employment—business owners, self-employed professionals, farm own- 
ers-—a pattern that has been documented for the United States (see Blau 
and Duncan 1967, p. 41) and elsewhere. But they also included the top 
two strata of urban blue-collar occupations, and in this respect the French 
data are somewhat divergent from the Australian and U.S. cases, though 
reasonably similar to the corresponding data for Italy. Approximately two ` 
of every five sons of skilled blue-collar workers in France, and roughly 
the same proportion of sons of semiskilled and service workers, were 
either horizontally mobile within the respective origin-level categories or, 
in an indefinite number of instances, were employed in the same specific 
occupations as their fathers had previously held. Thus, rates of self- 
supply in these urban manual strata were equal to or more excessive than 
the self-supplies in the nonmanual proprietorship categories (see table 6). 

Continuing our attention to the diagonal cells, it may be noted also. 
that occupational strata just above the farm-nonfarm and manual-non- 
manual boundaries were the least self-sufficient in manpower. These occu- 
pations—unskilled urban blue-collar labor and white-collar clerical and 
sales positions—apparently performed the “bridging” or “distributive” 
functions that Broom and Smith (1963) and Blau and Duncan (1967, 
pp. 41-42) described for industrial occupational structures. In brief, these 
occupational groups comprise disproportionately active channels of ascent 
for successful sons of equivalent or lower origin and a refuge for the less 
successful sons of higher origin. For example, it can be seen from table 4, 
for the case of France, that approximately two of every five sons of 
fathers in clerical and sales employment ascended to higher positions, 
while a slightly larger proportion descended to lower destinations, mainly 
to skilled blue-collar jobs; only 16% of these sons were themselves in 
clerical or sales jobs at the time of the interviews. Similarly, only 16% 
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of the sons of unskilled blue-collar fathers were unskilled laborers; more 
than four-fifths, on the other hand, had ascended to higher occupations, 
again mainly to skilled blue-collar jobs (although-nearly one in four made 
it into the nonmanual category). 

In terms of the ratios based on randomi-flow expectations (see table 6), 
it is evident not only that the lowest stratum in each of the major cate- 
gories of urban occupations was characterized as an exceptional inter- 
generational distributor of manpower but also that the two strata were 
exceptionally related to one another. From the standpoint of recruitment, 
the lower white-collar stratum was the only one that drew excessively from 
as many as four external sources, including the relatively distant unskilled 
manual stratum.® Sons in clerical and sales positions came from un- 
skilled manual origins 12% more often (a ratio of 1.12) than randomly 
expected. On the other hand, sons in unskilled labor were excessively re- 
cruited only from the contiguous strata of farm owners and semiskilled 
urban workers. From the perspective of supply, the third and sixth strata 
were also the only ones that excessively supplied more than two, and 
therefore at least one noncontiguous, external strata. In addition to occu- 
pations immediately to either side of it, the clerical-sales stratum supplied 
manpower to high nonmanual positions at a rate that was 34% greater 
than the random-flow value; and unskilled blue-collar fathers supplied 
sons to clerical and sales positions about 13% more often than expected. 

Thus, stratum III attracted manpower in concentrated numbers from 
a wide range of sources (i.e., it recruited excessively from four other 
strata, including IV), and both strata III and IV acted as relatively con- 
centrated supplies for a wide range of destinations. The fluidity of these 
two strata probably illustrates (at least in part) the rather limited oppor- 
tunities of families in those occupations, especially in comparison with 
proprietorship and self-employment occupations, to make capital invest- 
-ments in real property that is associated with the occupational activities 
per se. Any capital formations accomplished by the parental family will 
be less likely to take the form of inheritable real property (e.g., a family 
business, the father’s craft or professional tools) and more likely to 
facilitate stratum outflow of sons to other occupational pursuits. 

Before turning to other matters, we must note one other pattern of 
supply and recruitment, even though it is hardly unexpected. The con- 
solidation of farm ownership and mechanization’ of agricultural produc- 
tion have affected the French countryside much as they have the rural 
areas of other industrial societies (though more recently than in the United 


8 Here, and in subsequent paragraphs, we refer to inflow (recruitment) as well as 

outflow (supply) rates and ratios, although for reasons of space the transition matrices 

report only the outflow values. The inflow rates may be calculated easily by com- 
puting the percentages from the column distributions. 
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States; nearly a third of all farms in France are still very small, contain- 
ing 25 acres or less). These processes of centralization and mechaniza- 
tion, coupled with the higher fertility of farm families, have resulted 
in the characteristic exodus of sons and daughters away from the farms 
and into the towns and cities. Thus, in the present sample of adult males, 
about a third of the more than 1.4 million sons of farm-owning fathers 
had acquired urban manual employment as of 1964, and another fifth or 
so were employed in white-collar jobs, leaving about half to follow in 
their fathers’ footsteps as farm owners (43%) or as farm laborers (8%). 
And of the more than a quarter-million sons of farm-laborer fathers, 
nearly three-fourths had moved into the urban labor market. Only 3% had 
become farm owners. Indeed, of all the sons who were not born to farm- 
owning fathers, only 1.4% were classified as farm proprietors at the time 
of the interviews. 

Despite the fact that the rate of self-supply in the farm-owner category 
was less than one in two, the circumstances of land consolidation, mechani- 
zation, and fertility were such that 93% of all farm-owning sons in 1964 
had themselves been reared by a farm-owning family.® This inflow rate, 
more than thrice the rate predicted from the random-flow model, represents 
one of the most concentrated recruitments in table 4. Only the inflow 
rates into the topmost and bottommost destinations exhibited higher 
observed-to-expected ratios (6,22 for the upper-nonmanual stratum and 
5.73 for the farm-laborer stratum). 


Partitioning Observed Rates 


During the interval of time loosely demarcated by the two “generations” 
in table 4—and we must here recall the obvious points that the marginals 
in that table are not two distinct generations, strictly speaking, and the 
distribution of fathers is not a representative sample—the occupational 
structure of France underwent considerable change. One method of sum- 
marizing that change for our sample data rests on the index of dissimilarity 
of marginals, which, for both tables 4 and 1, assumes the value of .17.1° 
Of the eight occupational categories utilized in table 4, only the two 


® The pattern was somewhat the same in Australia, Italy, and the United States, 
although the rate with which the farm proprietorship category self-recruited man- 
power in France (93%) was closer to the Italian (88%, a figure that includes share- 
croppers and tenant farmers as well as farm’ owners) and the U.S. rate (82%) than 
to the rate for Australia (67% for farmers and 64% for graziers). Likewise, in terms 
of the random-flow ratios of excessive self-recruitment, France (3.2) was more nearly 
like the United States (2.9) and Italy (2.7) than Australia (4.5 for farmers and 12.8 
for graziers); see Broom and Jones (1969, table 3), Blau and Duncan (1967, tables 
2.8 and J2.1), and Lopreato and Hazelrigg (1972, table 13.4). 


10 The corresponding index values for Australia, Italy, and the United States (3 X 3 
matrices) are .10, .19, and .23, respectively. 
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farm groupings show proportionate declines—percentage differences of 
—0.155 and —0.016, respectively. Urban blue-collar occupations requiring 
certain levels of skill qualification registered the largest gains in relative 
size. ` 

Given this upward shift in the distribution of occupations, some pro- 
portion of the intergenerational manpower flow observed in table 4 can 
be attributed to structural factors, as opposed to a circulation of talent 
and skill. The constriction of employment opportunities in the farm 
categories and expansions of opportunities in the urban industrial and 
bureaucratic sectors, combined with status differentials in fertility, had 
the effect of forcing many sons of farm families into nonfarm occupations. 
Some of these excess sons moved relatively long distances. For example, 
nearly a fifth of the mobile sons of farm-laborer fathers were in white- 
collar jobs in 1964, and over a third of the upwardly mobile sons of farm 
owners were similarly occupied. But the dominant pattern, as we have 
seen, was one of short-distance movements. This means, of course, that a 
sizable portion of the structurally induced movement took the form of 
replacement chains. As persons in high statuses moved to still higher 
positions, they were replaced by persons of lower status (as well as, 
potentially, by individuals downwardly mobile from the higher positions). 

The questions we attempt to answer in this section are, how much of the 
observed status change can be attributed to the structural factor and 
how much to circulation? and how were the two components distributed? 
Our method of inquiry relies on a technique described by Deming (1943, 
chap. 7; see also Deming and Stephan 1940; Duncan 1966; Mosteller 
1968), which effects simultaneous proportional adjustments of observed 
cell frequencies in such a way that they satisfy conditions rigorously im- 
posed by any specified set of marginal distributions. Various conditions 
can be imposed on either or both of the marginal distributions in a two- 
dimensional matrix, the choice depending on the kinds of questions one is 
attempting to answer. In the case at hand, we have selected an analytic 
model of constant occupational structure, wherein the relative distribu- 
tion of positions has remained unchanged. This model can be approxi- 
mated by making the destination marginals of the observed matrix in 
table 4 identical with the origin marginals and then by proportionally 
adjusting the cell frequencies so that they conform to the revised marginals 
(for further discussion and illustration of the model, see Hazelrigg 
19745) 11 The result of this operation, which effectively negates the impli- 


11 The approximation can be no more than that when working with typical mobility 
tables, since (among other reasons) the origin distribution is not a true representation 
of the occupational structure, as it was at a given point in the past, but is instead a 
conflation of the occupational structures that were existent at many different points 
in time. 
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cations of the dissimilarity of marginals on a cell-by-cell basis, is shown 
in table 5 as a matrix of adjusted outflow rates. These adjusted rates 
may be read as estimations of the conditional probabilities of status change 
that would have obtained had the occupational structure of France re- 
mained constant during the period of time represented by the observed 
matrix. To the extent that all effects of the actual structural change are 
entirely removed by the adjustment procedure, the adjusted rates can 
be interpreted as estimated circulation rates, and comparisons of the ob- 
served and adjusted values provide indications of the specific impacts 
made by the structural factor. 

In aggregate terms, the adjusted matrix yields an upward rate of 28%, 
a downward rate of 25%, and a total rate of 53%.!* These constant- 
structure rates, in comparison with the observed values of 40%, 23%, 
and 63%, respectively, indicate that the upward shift in occupational 
structure had a very slight inhibitive effect on downward movements im- 
plied in the endogenous process of circulation and a substantial facilitative 
effect on status ascents. Nearly a third (31%) of the more than 1.9 
million sons who were actually ascendant vis-a-vis their origin levels would 
not have been ascendant if external characteristics of the occupational 
structure had remained unchanged. 

Abstraction of the structurally induced status changes from the observed 
matrix resulted in reduced outflow rates in 32 of the 64 cells, increased 
rates in 24 cells, and very little or no change in the remaining eight 
cells.45 In general, the cells showing decreased rates predominate below 
the principal diagonal (18 cells), indicating lowered rates of ascent, while 
the cells with increased rates lie mainly above the diagonal (15 cells), 
indicating larger rates of status descent. This distribution of structural 
effects conforms to what we have previously noted about the overall im- 
pact of the structural factor, namely, that it added to endogenously im- 
plied upward movement and subtracted from the implied downward flow 
of manpower. 

There were exceptions to the dominant pattern, however. Of the 14 cells 
exhibiting lowered outflow rates that were not on the upward mobility 
side of the principal diagonal, four lay on the diagonal and will be treated 
later when we again consider rates of self-supply. But that leaves 10 
cells for which removal of the structural component had the consequence 


12 The estimated rates of upward and downward circulatory movement (27.6% and 
25.3%) are not identical in magnitude because long-distance circulatory descents 
slightly exceeded the long-distance ascents; the zero-sum constraint on circulation 
applies to the number of movers and the distances moved, ot just to the number of 
movers. 


13 These comparisons are based on outflow rates calculated to only two decimal 
places; also the (1,6), (3,8), and (6,7) cells are counted as increases. 
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of lowering rates of downward outflow, that is, cells wherein the distribu- 
tional shift contributed to rather than impeded status descents. Most of 
these cells are concentrated in the upper-center area of the matrix—sons 
of nonmanual origin who had declined to one of the higher two strata 
of blue-collar occupations—and for most of the cells the differences 
are small (two or three percentage points). However, two cells stand out 
from the rest. According to the estimated rates of outflow that would have 
obtained under the constant-structure condition (table 5), 16% of the 
sons of middle-level nonmanual origins and 23% of the sons of clerical 
or sales-employed fathers would have descended to skilled blue-collar jobs. 
With the structural factor added in (table 4), the outflows were actually 
21% and 29%, respectively—not greatly larger, to be sure, but still 
possibly indicative of some interesting chain reactions engendered by the 
exogenous change in the joint distribution of labor force supply and 
demand, Though we lack the data necessary to underline the point, it is 
conceivable that the influx of farm-born sons into the urban labor market 
stimulated recruitment and selection processes in such a manner that, 
through a series of replacement chain effects, certain sons of middle- and. 
low-level nonmanual origin who otherwise would have been similarly 
occupied themselves were constrained to take lower-status positions. An 
‘expanding bureaucratic employment sector, with its characteristically at- 
tendant ideology of white-collar opportunity and desirability, could have 
resulted indirectly in an upgrading of the average intrinsic-skill qualifica- 
tions of the pool of applicants for particular occupations such as techni- 
cians and middle-level managerial positions—at least enough of an 
upgrading to disqualify by comparison some sons who originated from 
middle-level nonmanual homes and who would have otherwise moved 
horizontally into those positions as adults. 

Similarly, whereas most of the adjusted cells below the principal diagonal 
contained decreased rates of upward movement because of the abstraction 
of structurally induced status changes, a few exceptional cases can be 
seen. Most of these exceptions also involve rate differences of only two 
or three percentage points and are concentrated among sons of manual 
origin who ascended into the midst of the white-collar world. The only 
outstanding exception consists of sons from farm-labor families, who, if 
no structural change had taken place, would have moved into farm pro- 
prietorships in the ratio of about one in seven. But the structural changes 
that did in fact occur diminished such opportunities substantially, and as 
a result, a mere 3% rather than 14% of those sons had become farm 
owners as of 1964. 

Not surprisingly, the greatest impacts of the shift in occupational 
structure were registered in the rates with which the two farm categories 
were supplied from within. As table 5 shows, had there been no redistribu- 
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tion of positions away from the agricultural sector of employment, four of 
every five sons of farm-owning fathers would have been farm owners in 
1964, while two of every five sons of farm laborers would have followed 
their fathers’ typically “nomadic” trade. Actually, the rates of self- 
supply were only half as great in each case (table 4). In two other occu- 
pational categories—the topmost stratum of white-collar occupations and 
the skilled blue-collar jobs—structural change facilitated self-supply (rates 
of 44% versus 38% and 41% versus 34%). In both cases the differences 
are attributable mainly to reductions in what would have been relatively 
high rates of descent from those respective origins to farm-owner destina- 
tions. 

Of the remaining four cells on the diagonal, none exhibits a change of 
more than three or four percentage points in rate of self-supply as a result 
of our extraction of the structural factors. Notably, these four cells in- 
clude the two identified earlier as consisting of distributive occupations. 
From the standpoint of the random-movement criterion, however, neither 
the unskilled blue-collar nor the clerical and sales white-collar category 
continues to rank highest in terms of the diversity of manpower sources 
from which it recruited and destinations which it supplied. Apparently the 
distributive functions performed by these occupations were centered in 
status changes induced by the shift in occupational structure. Had the 
occupational structure remained constant, table 5 tells us, horizontal 
intergenerational movements within the urban unskilled category would 
have been excessive by a factor of 3.6 (the third largest ratio in the 
diagonal cells; see table 6) and in the low nonmanual category by a 
factor of 2.2 (the third smallest ratio). 

When interpreted against the model of random movement, the estimated 
rates of circulatory outflow recorded in table 5 offer additional insights 
into properties of the system of occupational stratification in France, 
particularly the “openness” or rigidity of that stratification. Assuming the 
occupational structure had not changed in contour or internal distribution 
of positions, what would the distribution of opportunities for sons have 
been? To what extent would the circulation of talent and skill have ap- 
proximated a random assortment? Not very closely, according to the 
- adjusted-to-expected ratios shown in table 6—indeed, not as closely as 
the nonpartitioned observed rates of outflow. Particularly the circulatory 
movements within and between the nonmanual and manual categories of 
occupations would have been more excessive, vis-à-vis the random-flow 
standard, than were the actual rates of intergenerational movement. 

‘There is no reason for surprise in that circumstance, of course, since 
in general we would not expect a circulation of talent and skill to be ran- 
dom. Whatever the criteria of recruitment and selection for available 
positions—whether primarily technical intrinsic criteria of rational per- 
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TABLE 6 


OBSERVED-TO-EXPECTED (ABOVE) AND ADJUSTED-TO-EXPECTED (BELOW) 
Ratios or FATHER-TO-SON OUTFLOWS 








Son’s Occupation, 1964 








FATHER’S 
OCCUPATION I D DI IV v VI VII VIII 
I. High nonmanual ..... 6.27 1.53 128 031 026 000 013 0.08 
6.39 1.63 140 031 030 000 036 0.36 
II. Middle nonmanual... 1.80 1.90 1.14 0.95 065 048 011 0.33 
1.86 2.06 1.28 0.98 0.75 0.62 029 0.59 
DI Low nonmanual ..... 1.34 1.51 1.89 1.31 0.59 0.37 0.11 0.00 
1.47 1.71 2.22 1.42 0.72 0.50 0.30 0.00 
IV. Skilled workers ...... 0.44 0.99 107 1.86 102 096 010 0.13 
0.49 1.15 129 209 128 132 029 0.27 
V. Semiskilled, service ... 0.21 0.69 0.93 1.27 2.20 106 008 0.25 
0.25 0.82 1.14 145 2.78 148 0.23 0.52 
VI. Unskilled workers .... 0.29 0.58 1.13 1.75 1.16 2.42 0.00 0.20 
x 0.34 0.73 1.46 2.11. 1.54 3.60 0.00 045 
VIE. Farm owners ........ 0.26 048 0.71 043 0.84 113 3.23 1.90 
0.08 O16 0.25 O14 0.30 0.46 2.79 1.13 
VIII. Farm laborers ....... 0.13 044 0.58 0.72 146 2.58 0.25 5.63 


0.08 034 O45 O52 118 230 047 7.43 


Note.—Ratios are computed from tables 4 and 5, using random-expectation models. 
H 


formance or extrinsic criteria including ascriptive factors—the circulation 
of talent and skill will be importantly affected, directly and indirectly, by 
origin characteristics of the manpower pool. Unless some exogenous factor 
intervenes—for example, a marked shift in the relative distributions of 
manpower supply and demand—circulatory movements will predominate 
in restricted pockets of horizontal and short-distance vertical interchange, 
rather than occur uniformly throughout the occupational hierarchy. 

The more remarkable aspect of the evidence contained in table 6 is 
the size of the disparity between the two sets of ratios. For instance, up- 
ward movements due to circulation within the nonmanual category were 
as much as 20 points more excessive than the corresponding observed 
rates, while downward circulatory flows were from 10 to 14 points more 
excessive. Within the category of blue-collar occupations, the disparities 
were even greater; increments of 18-38 points for ascents and 26—42 
points for descents. On the other hand, increments of excessive interchange 
between the nonmanual and manual categories tended to be smaller in size, 
although four of the nine cells in the manual-to-nonmanual (ascent) sub- 
matrix exhibited excessive adjusted rates, whereas only two of the ob- 
served rates were larger than the expected values. In sum, the evidence 
shows rather clearly that the upward shift in occupational structure 
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substantially influenced the intergenerational flow of manpower, especially 
the internal flows within each of the two major categories of urban occu- 
pations and the flows across the farm-nonfarm boundary. 


Determinants of Occupational Status 


As a final perspective on the data reported in this paper, we will make 
a preliminary examination of the effects of two variables on the re- 
spondents’ occupational attainments, namely, their fathers’ occupational 
positions when they, the sons, were leaving school and their own educational 
attainments. Because of the form of the data records that were available 
to us for these preliminary analyses, our examination will rely on ordinal- 
ized measures of the three variables. Moreover, in the multivariate causal 
analysis we are forced to rely on trichotomous rankings of the occupational 
statuses, rather than the more informative octachotomous classification. 
Future reports of these INSEE data will take advantage of more refined 
analysis designs. 


TABLE 7 


MATRIX OF ZERO-ORDER CORRELATIONS (SOMERS’s d) 





X U Y 
X: father’s occupation `... vest? 
U: son’s education `... 3073 ee 
Y: son’s occupation, 1964 .............. 4691 3799 





Ge 
H Nore.—-Correlations are based on trichotomous occupational and pentachotomous educational classi- 
cations. 


We begin by examining the zero-order correlations (see table 7; all 
correlations are reported as Somers’s d coefficient [Somers 1962]). First, 
as reported earlier in table 4, the correlation between father’s and son’s 
occupation in the observed transition matrix was .45 (.47 in the 3 x 3 
matrix). The coefficient for the adjusted matrix (.52; table 5) is not 
greatly different, but the discrepancy is large enough to document, as 
did the mobility ratios in table 6, the attenuation of the causal linkage 
between father’s and son’s occupation that was produced by the exogenous 
change in occupational structure. The contrast is heightened, moreover, 
when we compare coefficients for the respective 3 X 3 matrices: .47 versus 
.60. Thus, in terms of status changes across the major occupational 
boundaries, the influence-of origin status on son’s adult attainment was 
rather substantially reduced by the upward redistribution of occupa- 
tional positions, Setting these latter values in a limited cross-national 
perspective, we see that the attenuation was relatively large in France: 
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the respective observed and adjusted coefficients for the previously cited 
3 X 3 matrices from Australia, Italy, and the United States, for example, 
are .36 versus .39 (Australia), .56 versus .64 (Italy), and .35 versus .49 
(United States). 

The observed coefficient of .47 for France (3 X 3 matrix) also indicates 
that the occupational attainments of French sons were relatively highly 
dependent on their fathers’ occupational levels (at least in comparison to 
sons in Australia or the United States). This observation leads us to the 
question of how much of the causal effect of father’s occupation was inter- 
preted by the son’s educational level. Certainly educational opportunities 
in France as elsewhere have been governed to some extent by origin status 
(e.g., 46% of the farm-born sons in our sample had no primary school 
diploma,'* in contrast to 32% of the sons of blue-collar fathers and only 
16% of the sons of nonmanual origin), although the zero-order correlation 
of .31 between father’s occupation (trichotomously ranked) and son’s 
educational level (five ranks) would suggest that the relationship was not 
exceptionally strong 18 Nevertheless, the influence of father’s occupation 
on son’s career attainment may have been largely an indirect effect, 
operating through son’s education. 

The analysis indicates otherwise, however.1® To examine the case, we 
have calculated the first-order partial d between father’s and son’s occupa- 
tional rank, controlling the educational level of son (a discussion of the 


14 The five educational attainment ranks employed here are: Jess than primary school 
diploma, primary school diploma (Certificat d’Etudes primaires), technical secondary 
(Enseignement technique), “classical” secondary (Enseignement secondaire), and 
higher education (college, university; Enseignement supérieur). At the time of the 
interviews, the Certificat d’Etudes primaires was awarded normally after completion 
of eight years of schooling. Comparisons between this pentachotomous ranking of 
attainment levels in France and (e.g.) the conventional diploma categorizations of 
educational attainment in the United States are inexact, to be sure, because of im- 
portant organizational differences such as the employment of “tracking rules” in 
France but not formally in the United States. Nevertheless, for purposes of the pre- 
liminary, limited juxtapositions attempted below, a rough correspondence may be 
assigned between attainment rankings based on primary, secondary, and “higher 
education” categorizations. 


15 For purposes of comparison it may be noted that the zero-order correlation between 
father’s occupation (trichotomy) and son’s educational attainment (a roughly com- 
parable five-rank classification) in Italy was d= .48, Le, somewhat higher than in 
France. 


16 We must caution the reader that this preliminary multivariate analysis utilizing 
Somers’s d can be accepted only tentatively, pending the outcome of continuous-metric 
analyses of the detailed data arrays from the INSEE tapes. Our confidence in these 
preliminary findings is strengthened, however, by the fact that a product-moment 
correlational analysis with grouped data yielded a parallel set of findings. The co- 
efficients corresponding to those shown in table 7 were Yuz = 3504, ry, = 5309, and 
fa = 3003. The partials were ru =.48 and f u.s = .14; ie. the net effect of father’s 
occupation was only slightly srnaller than the zero-order correlation (.53) and sub- 
stantially larger than the net effect of son’s education. 
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partial d is available in Hawkes [1971]). The following set of normal 
equations gives the least-squares solution (based on the variation-covaria- 
tion terms of the d coefficients shown in table 7): 


Es al ie e 
1024 3646) Ldywet  L.1385 

Ed ES 

Gig ee 432717 
Thus, the direct effect of father’s occupation, as indicated by the partial 
dysa = 39, was only moderately smaller than the zero-order correlation 
(.47). Moreover, the order of magnitude of the partial ds indicates that, 
- at least at the level of measurement employed here, father’s occupation 
was a stronger determinant of son’s occupational rank than was son’s 
own educational attainment. This finding, it should be noted, contrasts 
with evidence from the United States, where the educational variable has 
been the more significant of the two antecedents (see, e.g., Blau and 
Duncan 1969, p. 343) 17 
Given the preceding evidence, it should come as no surprise that son’s 
education added little to the explanation of his adult career attainment 
after the effects of the social-origin variable are taken into account. Thus, 
drawing on product-moment correlational procedure for a rough estimate, 


the multiple correlation among father’s occupational rank, son’s educa- 
tional attainment, and son’s occupational rank in 1964 is given as: 


V dAn = V Aye -+ AP jui (1 = EW 
= 4/46912 + 27172 (1 — 46912) 
V.2777 


A8. 


II 


I| 


In short, adding education to the equation resulted in only a small incre- 
ment over the zero-order correlation of .47 between father’s and son’s 
occupation. 


DISCUSSION 


It has not been uncommon for French sociologists to depict France as an 
industrial society that, because of certain features of institutional arrange- 


17 Obviously these conclusions must be taken as tentative, pending the outcome of 
comparative regression analyses using more informative metrics than those employed 
in this preliminary report. As one reader noted, what we are really seeking is a cross- 
population comparison of unstandardized partial regression coefficients. But an analysis 
based on comparisons of b’s (whether standardized or unstandardized) would be 
inappropriate given the ordinal metrics that we employed. 
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ment and strongly held beliefs about the nature of society, is characterized 
by a relatively low rate of intergenerational occupational mobility and a 
relatively “closed” or “rigid” system of occupational stratification. French 
society has been described as “blocked,” meaning that tendencies toward 
maintenance of the status quo have been strong and that changes come 
about only in sporadic and basically inconsequential fashion (see, e.g., 
Bertaux 1971; Crozier 1970). Among the various collateral evidences 
cited in support of that view are the high degree of class identification 
among the adult population, as shown by both opinion polls and more 
analytic social surveys (Seeman 1972), the reported absence of individuals 
with working-class origins in high civil service positions (Levi-Leboyer 
1971), and the reportedly strong association between social origins and 
educational attainment (Girard 1970; Poignant 1969). 

The picture that we have acquired from the foregoing analyses of data, 
large grained though it is, does not reveal quite such a rigid French society, 
however. Among the pertinent ‘findings are the following: (1) The gross 
rate of status change in France was roughly similar to those of other in- 
dustrial societies. In terms of the trichotomous classification of occupations, 
about 40% of the sons in the French sample occupied positions in 1964 
that were different from those held by their fathers at sons’ school-leaving 
age; comparable figures from Australia, Italy, and the United States are 
42%, 37%, and 49%. (2) While the conditional probabilities of ascent 
from origin level, whether short distant or long distant, were generally 
somewhat lower in France than in the United States, the differences were 
usually not great. And differences in outflow rates between France and 
either Australia or Italy were even smaller. (3) In France as in other 
industrial societies, unskilled blue-collar and lower white-collar occupations 
performed comparable “bridging” or distributive functions with respect 
to intergenerational flows of the male labor force through the occupa- 
tional hierarchy. (4) To be sure, much of the observed status change in 
France, as in the United States, occurred in response to exogenous changes 
in the distribution of occupations. Our estimations from the 8 X 8 matrix, 
for example, indicate that roughly one in six of the male respondents who 
were mobile in comparison to their origins would not have been mobile had 
the distribution of occupations in France remained constant. Nevertheless, 
also in terms of estimated circulatory movements, France did not com- 
pare unfavorably with the other industrial societies to which we have been 
referring for perspective; these rates were substantial enough to cast in 
serious doubt the notion that avenues of occupational mobility have been 
generally “blocked” in France 19 


18 The estimated circulatory outflow from manual to nonmanual occupations in 
France was 29%, in comparison to respective outflows of 23%, 20%, and 22% in 
Australia, Italy, and the United States. Farm-to-nonmanual circulatory outflows in 
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There is one finding from our analysis of the INSEE data that, from a 
cross-national point of view, does suggest a notable difference between the 
occupational attainment process in France and the process in at least 
one other industrial society, the United States. In each country father’s 
occupational rank exerted a moderately strong influence on son’s destina- 
tion rank (stronger in France than in the United States). But whereas most 
of the social-origin effect in the latter country was interpreted by son’s 
level of education (Blau and Duncan 1969), such was apparently not the 
case in France.!® This implies that, while there was much occupational 
status change across generations in France, the rank attained by son 
during adulthood was determined more by his level of origin than by the 
quantity of formal schooling he had acquired: Not that differences in 
educational attainment were inconsequential in France; length of school- 
ing did have a moderate effect on occupational rank, net of the effect of 
father’s occupation. But the educational variable seems to have been 
relatively less important as an antecedent in France than in the United 
States, and to that extent the process of occupational attainment could 
be judged less open or fluid in France 29 

The question of whether rates of occupational mobility in France are 
relatively high or low, whether French occupational stratification is 
relatively fluid or rigid, must of course be cast within a larger framework 
than brief cross-national comparisons of four societies—and with data 
considerably more refined than those we have brought to bear on its com- 
plexities. A logical choice of framework, offered by numerous scholars 
and at least quasi-historical in perspective, though we as yet have very 
little data appropriate to it, is the so-called theory of industrial conver- 
gence (see Archer and Giner 1971, pp. 1-9; also, among others, Lipset and 
Zetterberg 1956, 1959; Blau and Duncan 1967, pp. 425-41; Goldthorpe 
1966; Dunning and Hopper 1966; Weinberg 1968; Hazelrigg 1974). 


the four populations were 6%, 10%, 5%, and 6%, respectively. In other comparisons 
the relative position of France among the four countries was lower; in particular, 
exchanges and rank inheritances within the nonmanual and the farm categories were 
notably more frequent in France than in either Australia or the United States (though 
no more frequent than in Italy). (The estimated circulatory outflows for Australia, 
Italy, and the United States are taken from Hazelrigg [1974a].) 


19 Although the necessary evidence is not at hand, we suspect the same was true of 
Italian sons. 


20 Carlsson’s (1958, p. 135) analysis of Swedish data suggests there, too, a lower 
mediative effect of education. Jones’s (1971, pp. 535-37) analysis of the 1965 Aus- 
tralian data shows that the main effect of father’s occupation on son’s subsequent 
attainment in that country was also “delayed” rather than expressed through son’s 
education, though a cohort breakdown of the data suggested that the mediative effect 
of education has been increasing. As noted above, we suspect that the relative sig- 
nificance of education in the occupational attainment process in italy has been quite 
similar to what we have found for France. 
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Briefly, the major assertion of this thesis is that occupational structures, 
and indeed societal structures in general (see, e.g., Runciman 1968); be- ` 
- come more and more alike as societies undergo industrialization. This is 
taken to imply, among other things, that rates and patterns of occupa- 
tional mobility and the basic parameters of the occupational attainment 
process are increasingly convergent among industrial societies. The 
famous Lipset and Zetterberg study (1956, 1959) was an early attempt 
‘to test part of that implication. 

The evidence that we have constructed in this preliminary report from 
French society has little to say about that argument, But we do wish to 
emphasize that the industrial convergence thesis, as usually presented, 
manifests altogether too much of the same typological thinking that has 
produced the generally ill-conceived “tradition versus modernity” litera- 
ture (see Gusfield 1967; Frank 1969). In fact, disregarding certain minor 
differences in terminology and geographic focus, they can pass as equivalent 

` literatures. The central expectation of the convergence thesis, as also of 
the ‘“‘tradition-modernity” literature, is that, through the myriad processes 
subsumed by the label “industrialization” (or “modernization”), societies 
are converging toward uniformity, toward a single, common type. Over 
the long span of the evolutionary time scale that may prove to be true. 
But the question of convergence to uniformity must be expressed in terms 
of variabilities of historical structures. The perspective of the “typical” 
has a built-in, artifactual bias toward convergence and therefore can, and 
usually does, hide more than it reveals. By employing it, we run the risk 
of overlooking what is most important about our objects of investigation. 
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This paper reexamines the effect of minority group status on fertility 
to discover the efficacy of two positions outlined by Goldscheider 
and Uhlenberg (1969) and Sly (1970). The problems raised focus on 
the definition of “ethnic group,” the failure to control for the effects 
of age at marriage and employment status of women in fertility 
analyses, and the failure to examine current as well as cumulative 
fertility. Results tend to support Goldscheider and Uhlenberg’s posi- 
tion that ethnicity has effects on fertility independent of other 
dimensions and point toward their recommendation that social psy- 
chological factors be examined to determine how fertility is influenced 
‘by ethnicity. 


Two recent papers in this journal examine in some detail the relationship 
between minority group status and fertility. (Goldscheider and Uhlenberg 
1969; Sly 1970) Both articles address the same substantive issue: what 
is the effect of minority group status on fertility in contemporary America? 

In the first paper, Goldscheider and Uhlenberg examine the relation- 
ship between education and fertility for five groups: whites, nonwhites, 
Japanese Americans, Jews, and Roman Catholics. They attempt to test 
the “‘assimilationist hypothesis” that the fertility of minority and majority 
populations becomes similar as social, economic, and demographic charac- 
teristics of minority and majority groups become more similar. Based on 
their secondary analysis of data from a variety of sources, they conclude 
that the data do not fully support the assimilationist argument. They offer 
an alternative hypothesis that “under given social and economic changes 
and concomitant acculturation, the insecurities and marginality associated 
with minority group status exert an independent effect on fertility” (Gold- 
scheider and Uhlenberg 1969, p. 372). 

In an extension of the Goldscheider and Uhlenberg paper, Sly tests the 
relative efficacy of the “‘assimilationist”’ versus the “minority group status” 
hypothesis in accounting for white-nonwhite fertility differentials observed 
in the United States in 1960. Using census data on children ever born to 
women 35-44, Sly reports that the use of simple, descriptive statistics sug- 
gests that the assimilationist hypothesis is not valid when applied to white- 
nonwhite differentials and adds support to the minority group status 
hypothesis of Goldscheider and Uhlerberg. However, when Sly analyzed 


1 This paper was presented at the annual meeting of the Population Association of 
America, New Orleans, Louisiana, April 26-28, 1973. 
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the data using an analysis-of-variance design, the data indicated that only 
region and socioeconomic characteristics are important (not ethnicity), 
thereby supporting the ‘“‘assimilationist” argument. 

To date, the papers by Sly and by Goldscheider and Uhlenberg repre- 
sent the most notable attempts to examine the relationship between ethnic 
status and fertility in America? The conclusions they reach are interesting 
and, if accepted at face value, provide additional grist for the theoretician’s 
mill. However, as we will demonstrate, the authors of both papers employ 
procedures which render their results equivocal and, consequently, may 
raise questions concerning the implications of their findings. 

First, both papers stress cumulative fertility in their analyses. While 
examination of cumulative fertility differentials is certainly a legitimate 
research problem, it seems a strange way to test the argument that, as 
minority groups are assimilated, their fertility should increasingly approxi- 
mate that of the dominant group. It would seem that a more rigorous and 
precise test of the assimilationist argument would involve an examination 
of current as well as cumulative fertility. In the literature on assimilation 
of minority groups, one of the core ideas is that succeeding generations 
will be more assimilated than preceding generations (Gordon 1964; Engel 
1971; Simpson and Yinger 1965). It should follow from this argument 
that, over time, the fertility of younger minority group women should 
more closely reflect the dominant group pattern than would the fertility of 
older minority group women. To be more specific, a research hypothesis 
which relates the direction of fertility changes to acculturation is one that 
ideally requires cohort data for its empirical verification (Ryder 1971). 
A discussion of the assimilation of minority groups is perhaps more prop- 
erly viewed in terms of generational differences. 

Second, in neither paper do the authors impose procedures to control 
statistically for the effects of two factors known to exert an influence on 
fertility, namely, employment status and age of the woman at the time of 
the first marriage (Bumpass 1969; Cho, Grabill, and Bogue 1970). There 
are two reasons for employing such controls. First, these two factors in- 
fluence fertility differently; for example, employment tends to be inversely 
related to fertility performance while age at first marriage is directly 
related. Even in a simple classification scheme in which these two factors 
are dichotomized, four possible combinations exist: (1) younger age at 
marriage, employed, (2) younger age at marriage, not employed, (3) older 
age at marriage, employed, and (4) older age at marriage, not employed. 
.Of these, (2) optimizes high fertility while (3) optimizes low fertility. In 
combination with other factors, such as family income, husband’s occu- 


*In a more recent paper, Kennedy (1973) examines minority group status and 
fertility using data on Catholics and non-Catholics in Northern Ireland and the 
Republic of Ireland. His findings are discussed later in this paper. 
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pation, and woman’s education, employment status and age at marriage 
may introduce a substantial interaction effect which can markedly affect 
analytic results. Second, the probabilities of being employed and of mar- 
rying at a younger or older age are different for various population groups 
in America (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1964, 1971). Therefore, the effect 
of these two factors has a differential impact on fertility among ethnic 
groups, depending on their distribution in these populations. 

Third, in both papers the most important concept is minority group 
status, and yet definition and measurement of this concept represent the 
weakest aspect of both papers. To start with, in neither paper is a defini- 
tion of the concept “minority group status” provided. To discover the 
meaning of the concept, the reader must rely on the operational definitions 
used by the authors. . 

Goldscheider and Uhlenberg employ a variety of definitions that are 
sometimes based on color, sometimes on religion, and sometimes on na- 
tional origin. For example, they compare at various places the fertility of 
whites and nonwhites, of Catholics, Jews, and Protestants, and of native 
whites and Japanese Americans. Sly is more consistent (and more limited), 
using only one group designation based on considerations of color—white 
and nonwhite. 

Clearly, neither study examines the fertility of minority groups in the 
sociological sense of the word (Theodorson and Theodorson 1969; Gittler 
1964; Blalock 1967; Yetman and Steele 1971). Rather, data are em- 
ployed relating to a variety of statistical aggregates that have been estab- 
lished by various agencies and that in many (if not all) respects correspond 
very poorly to any sociologically meaningful groups. This problem is most 
evident in Sly’s paper. 

Sly defines minority group status and race synonymously in his paper 
(p. 453) and uses the categories “white” and “nonwhite.” It is unclear 
exactly what biological meaning can be attached to a nonwhite race clas- 
sification (Kuttner 1967; Mead et al. 1968; Osborne 1971), but it seems 
safe to assert that there is no nonwhite minority group in the United 
States. (Similarly, the idea of a white race or ethnic group seems to have 
very little utility.) Rather, there are numerous collectives distinguishable 
in terms of their class position, their cultural traits, and their physiognomy 
(Marden and Meyer 1962}'that have varying amounts of power, privilege, 
and prestige (Lenski 1966). Furthermore, minority group status is prob- 
ably most meaningful as a sociological concept within a specific community 
context (Kramer 1970). That is, outside a particular community setting 
(which may be local or even regional), definitions of majority and minor- 
ity group may change for the members of both groups. 

For example, Sly compares white and nonwhite cumulative fertility for 
four geographic areas. He reports that the South and West in several 
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respects have more similar fertility patterns than do the Northeast and 
North Central regions (p. 450). Interestingly, the composition of the 
populations of the states contained in the South and West census regions 
in 1960 renders the definitions of “white” for the dominant group and 
“nonwhite” for the minority group as something less than useful. The 
white population in the southwestern and western states contains a sizable 
proportion-of Hispanic Americans whose socioeconomic characteristics and 
fertility are very different from “other whites.” Similarly, the nonwhite 
population consists of a number of nonwhite “subnations” (Petersen 1969), 
among them Negro, Indian, Japanese, and Chinese Americans, which also 
have different socioeconomic characteristics and fertility patterns (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census’1968). 


THE PROBLEM 


The issue addressed by Goldscheider and Uhlenberg and by Sly is an 
important one and has received too little systematic scrutiny. Furthermore, 
an examination of the relative efficacy of competing hypotheses by these 
authors is an efficient and fruitful way to proceed with the task of generat- 
ing conceptual frameworks which better account for human fertility be- 
havior. However, theoretical formulations can be no more rigorous and 
precise than the empirical observations which generate them. The more 
precise and valid the observations, the more valid and precise the theory 
generated is likely to be. In this case, while the authors of the two papers 
pose interesting and relevant substantive questions, they attempt to for- 
mulate explanations based on imprecise definitions and data. The net re- 
sult at this point is that, based on the results of these two papers and the 
procedures which generated their results, we still lack conclusive answers 
to the two questions the authors addressed: what is the effect of minority 
group status on fertility, and which provides a better explanation of 
majority-minority group fertility patterns, the ‘“‘assimilationist” or the 
“independent effects” argument? 

The intent of this paper is to reexamine the relationship between mi- 
nority group status and fertility in the southwestern states. More spe- 
cifically, we examine and test the relative efficacy of the argument by 
Goldscheider and Uhlenberg that minority status exercises an independent 
effect on fertility, as compared with the characteristics or assimilationist 
argument, 

In our reexamination of these two arguments, we focus on the three 
procedural issues discussed above, the failure to examine current fertility 
patterns, the failure to employ statistical controls for several key factors, 
and the problem of defining minority group status. We deal with the first 
issue by analyzing both current and cumulative fertility and the second 
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by employing procedures to take into account the effects of employment 
status and age of the woman at first marriage. We address the third issue 
by employing several different approaches to the definition of minority 
group status and demonstrating the effect of different definitions on sub- 
stantive results. l 


PROCEDURES 


The basic data source for this study is the 1-in-100 public-use sample of 
the 1960 census released by the Bureau of the Census in 1971. Records 
op magnetic tape were arranged on a household-by-household basis, so 
that the characteristics of the individuals could be interrelated within a 
family or household to create new data items, such as the number of 
children under five years of age. A data file was created consisting of ever- 
married women 15-49 years of age, living in a primary or subfamily unit 
in the five southwestern states (Arizona, California, Colorado, New Mexico, 
and Texas), and not living in group quarters, abroad, or at sea, Each rec- 
ord contains items pertaining to fertility measures and demographic, social, 
and economic characteristics of women. ‘ 

The analysis in this paper is limited to women who were married before 
the age of 25 and who were not employed at the time of the census enu- 
meration in 1960. Results of an earlier analysis of these data indicated 
that three factors greatly influenced fertility patterns, age at which the 
woman was first married, current employment status, and age of the 
woman (Lee, Roberts, and Frankowski 1972). Limiting the analysis to 
women who were all married before age 25 and who were not employed 
was the technique chosen to control for the effects of these two variables. 
Age of the woman was controlled by employing two measures of fertility 
and two groups of women. The measures of fertility, the dependent vari- 
able, are the number of children ever born (cumulative fertility) and the 
number of own children under five years of age (current fertility). Analysis 
of current fertility is limited to women 25-29 years of age, while the age 
group used for cumulative fertility is 40-49. Use of these two age groups 
essentially controls for the age effect by examining the fertility patterns 
of women in two different cohorts who are essentially members of different 
generations. 

The case selection procedure described above yielded 6,418 women for 

` the cumulative fertility analysis and 5,172 for the current fertility analysis. 
Of these, some cases were further eliminated in certain analyses, as shown 
in tables 1 and 2, in order to meet the specified requirements in those 
analyses. f 

The fertility measures used in this study may involve certain shortcom- 
ings. The measure of cumulative fertility, children ever born, is affected 
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CHILDREN Ever Born PER EVER-MARRIED WoMaN* 40-49 Years OLD BY THREE ETHNIC 
CLASSIFICATIONS, RESIDENCE, AND SOCIOECONOMIC FACTOR: 
i Five SOUTHWESTERN STATES, 1960 








AVERAGE NUMBER 


























OF CHILDREN NUMBER or WOMEN 
SOCIOECONONIC ETHNIC Eh |. a a 
Srarus : CLASSIFICATION Urban Rural Urban Rural 
Education of woman: 

lebt gege EN White 2.22 2.63 2,376 539 
Nonwhite 2.65 3.00 88 ; 25 
LOW eaaa ui White 3.21 3.96 2,179 871 
Nonwhite 3.33 5.22 244 96 

Total 2.92 6,418 
Reha tecon Majority 2.20 2.59 2,306 523 
Minority 2.73 3,36 158 41 
LOW asaigar er Majority 2.65 3.37 1,725 716 
Minority 4.62 6.13 698 251 

Total 2.92 6,418 
Fgh e ied wwe eaten Spanish surname 2.84 3.94 70 16 
Other white 2.20 2.59 2,306 523 
` Black 2.70 2.69 71 16 
ÉIER Spanish surname 5.32 6.69 454 155 
Other white 2.65 3.37 1,725 " 716 
Black 3.18 4.63 220 65 

Total 2.905 6,3375 
Family income: 

High$ ........cee eee White " 2.54 3.05 3,339 737 
Nonwhite 3.21 , 3.71 120 14 
LOW n AEE White 3.11 3.89 1,216 673 
Nonwhite 3.11 4.90 212 107 

Total 2.92 6,418 
High ..... CES Majority 2.38 2.83 3,071 689 
Minority 3.94 5.61. 388 62 
DOW site dota chee dacs Majority 2.41 3.30 960 550 
Minority 4.55 5.77 468 230 

Total 2.92 ` 6,418 
High: ENEE cbeceaes Spanish surname 4.27 6.17 268 48 
Other white 2.38 2.83 3,071 689 
Black 2.91 2.50 92 4 
LOW si csewistesareses Spanish surname 5.75 6.54 256 123 
Other white 2.41 3.30 960 550 
Black 4 3.13 4.34 199 77 








Total 2.904 6,337 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 








AVERAGE NUMBER 




















or CHILDREN NuMBER OF WoMEN 
SOCIOECONOMIC ETHNIC EE 
STATUS CLASSIFICATION Urban Rural Urban Rural 
Husband’s occupation: |! : 
White collar? ......... White 2.30 2.70 1,756 257 
Nonwhite 2.81 4.00 32 5 
Blue collar ........... White 2.92 3.63 2,293 1,058 
Nonwhite 3.20 4.73 223 88 ; 
Total ' 2.89 5,712 
White collar .......... Majority 2.24 2.59 1,672 248 
i Minority 3.44 5.14 116 14 
Blue collar ........... Majority 2.53 3.14 1,951 910 
Minority 4.39 5.92 565 236 
Total 2.89 5,712 
White collar .......... Spanish surname 3.68 5.78 84 9 
Other white 2.24 2.59 1,672 248 
Black 2.71 3.67 21 3 
Blue collar ........... Spanish surname 5.17 6.63 342 148 
Other white 2.53 3.14 1,951 910 
Black 3.05 4.12 198 65 
Total 2.874 5,651 


* Those “at work” in 1960 and those who married at 25 and over are not included. 

t High. co group includes those who had at least 12 years of education (high school gradüátión 
or college 

t Exclude “other nonwhite” category. 

§ High-income group includes those who had $5,000 or more family income. 

|] Exclude “occupation not reported” and “husband not present” categories. 

Ra White collar group includes professionals, managers excluding farm managers, and clerical and 
sales workers. 


by the mortality of women and the response error in censùs enumeration. 
The child-woman ratio, the measure of current fertility, unavoidably in- 
cludes the effects of infant and childhood mortality and undercounting, as 
well, of young children. No attempt has been made to adjust for these short- 
comings, which obviously influence the findings and their interpretation. 
As far as ethnic differentials are concerned, however, it is believed that 
these defects tend to reduce the observed fertility differentials; hence, all 
reported differentials may be considered conservative estimates. 

Group membership is analyzed from three perspectives. First, the sam- 
ple is partitioned using the categories “white” and “nonwhite” following 
the procedures used by Sly and by Goldscheider and Uhlenberg.: The 
limitations of. using nonwhite as a definition of minority group status have 
been discussed already. An examination of census data for 1960 illustrates 
the diverse sociocultural differences and demographic differences existing 
for the five southwestern states within both the white and the nonwhite 
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TABLE 2 


CHILDREN UNDER FIVE YEARS OLD PER EVER-MARRIED WOMAN* 25-29 YEARS OLD BY 
THREE ETHNIC CLASSIFICATIONS, RESIDENCE, AND SOCIOECONOMIC 





SOCIOECONOMIC 


FACTORS 


Education of woman: 
Hight E 


Family income: 


Debbie ENER gd 





ETHNIC 


CLASSIFICATION ` 


Factors: FIVE SOUTHWESTERN STATES, 1960 


AVERAGE NUMBER 
oF CHILDREN 





White 
Nonwhite 
White 
Nonwhite 


Total 


Majority 
Minority 
Majority 
Minority ., 


Total 


Spanish surname 
Other white 
Black 

Spanish surname 
Other white 
Black 


Total 


White 
Nonwhite 
White 
Nonwhite 


Total 


Majority 
Minority 
Majority 
Minority 


Total 


Spanish surname 
Other white 
Black 

Spanish surname 
Other white 
Black 


Total 


NuMBER oF WOMEN 





Urban Rural Urban Rural 
1.24 1.21 2,363 577 
1.32 1.72 209 39 
1.28 1.26 1,350 399 
1.44 1.42 168 67 
1.27 5,172 
1.22 1.20 2,233 539 
1.43 1.60 339 77 
1.11 1.14 942 314 
1.62 1.57 576 152, 
1.27 5,172 
1.61 1.47 130 38 
1.22 1.20 2,233 539 
1.38 1.61 168 23 
1.70 1.69 408 85 
1.11 1.14 942 314 
1.47 1.42 140 31 
1.27 5,0514 
1,20 1.19 2,482 473 
1.40 1.40 116 10 
1.38 1.27 1,231 503 
1.36 1.54 261 96 
1.27 5,172 
1.17 1.17 2,288 448 
1.45 1.46 310 35 
1.23 1.18 887 405 
1.60 1.60 605 194 
1.27 5,172 
1.49 1.48 194 25 
1.17 1.17 2,288 448 
1.47 1.00 76 2 
1.78 1.66 344 98 
1.22 1.18 887 405 
1.40 1.52 232 52 
5,051} 


1.274 
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TABLE 2 (Continued) 











AVERAGE NUMBER 

















` OF CHILDREN NUMEER op WOMEN 
SOCIOECONOMIC ETHNIC Ne ee 
FACTORS CLASSIFICATION Urban `" Rural Urban Rural 
Husband’s occupation:]! 

White collar* ......... White 1.21 1.25 1,409 173 
Nonwhite 1.35 2.50 49 2 

Blue collar ...........- White 1.31 1.25 2,027 752 
i Nonwhite ` 138 ` 1.59 250 86 

Total . 1.28 4,748 

White collar .......... Majority 1.19 1.19 1,326 160 
Minority 1.39 2.13 132 15 

Blue collar ............ Majority 1.20 1.19 1,624 654 
Minority 1.60 1.61 653 184 

Total 1,28 4,748 

White collar .......... Spanish surname 1.41 2.08 83 13 
Other white 1.19 1.19 1,326 160 

- Black 1,48 SACH 27 0 

Blue collar ....... ..... Spanish surname 1.74 1.63 403 98 
Other white 1.20 1.19 1,624 ` 654 

Black 1.42 1.55 210 47 


Total 1.28 4,645¢ 


* Those “at work” in 1960 and those who married at 25 and over are not included. 

t High SC group includes those who had at least 12 years of education Chigh school graduation 
or college 

t+ Exclude ‘‘other nonwhite” category. 

§ High-income group includes those who had $5,000 or more family income. 

|] Exclude “occupation not reported” and “husband not present” categories. 
i White collar group includes professionals, managers excluding farm managers, nd clerical and 
sales workers. 


population categories (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1968). Taere are, of 
course, even more ethnic variations evidenced by the census definitions 
used in 1960. (For example, Indians belong to many “nations”; persons 
of Spanish surname may be Mexican, Cuban, or of other Hispamic descent; 
and the ethnic diversity among other “white” groups is wel known to 
social scientists and demographers.) 

In an attempt to focus on majority-minority group fertility patterns, a 
second partition was made. In this classification, the “mincrity group” 
consists of all nonwhite groups identified by the Census Bursau in 1960 
as.well as those persons designated as being white with Spanish surnames. 
(The Spanish-surname criterion has been used by the Census Bureau since 
1950 in an attempt to provide data on persons of Hispanic descent in the 
five southwestern states.) “Majority group” is defined as whites without 
Spanish surnames. 
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To further examine the relationship between group membership and 
fertility, a third partition was used in which the fertility of specific groups 
is examined. In this third categorization, the groups compared are (1) 
persons with Spanish surnames, (2) other whites, and (3) Negroes. (Ini- 
tially, the intent was to also include as separate groups Japanese, Chinese, 
and Indians, but there were too few cases for analysis.) 

The three socioeconomic factors used are education of woman, family 
income, and husband’s occupation. (Family income and husband’s occu- 
pation are used, since analysis is limited to women who were not em- 
ployed.) Each of these socioeconomic factors is examined separately in 
relation to fertility and ethnicity. Since the results of an earlier analysis 
of the data revealed a substantial influence of rural-urban residence, this 
factor was included in each analysis. 

In each analysis, data are arranged in a 2° or 2? X 3 factorial design. 
The advantage and application of the factorial design to a demographic 
problem (differential fertility) are well described by Keyfitz (1952-53). 
These tabulations for various analyses are presented in table 2 for cumu- 
lative fertility and in table 3 for current fertility. Since the standard 
analysis-of-variance procedure cannot be applied due to the unequal num- 
ber of observations in the cells, our analysis is performed by fitting least- 
squares constants. In our 23 cases we were able to apply Yates’s 
simple method for unequal subclass numbers in the case of dichotomous 
variables (Yates 1934) but not for 2? X 3 cases. Therefore, the least- 
squares method is used for all analyses. 


FINDINGS 


Table 1 presents data on the average number of children ever born for 
ever-married women aged 40-49 by socioeconomic indicator and by place 
of residence for three ethnic classifications. (Table 1 also gives the number 
of women in each category.) The overall average number of children ever 
born is 2.92 for the total sample. The average number of children decreases 
to 2.90 when 81 “other nonwhite” women are eliminated, indicating that 
cumulative fertility for “other nonwhite” women is slightly higher than 
for the larger residual group. 

In general, the cumulative fertility rate is higher for rural than for 
urban residents, higher for lower- than for upper-socioeconomic groups, 
higher for the nonwhite than for the white category, higher for the minority 
than for the majority category, and higher for the Spanish-surname and 
the black groups than for the “other white” category. As a result, for 
example, Spanish-surname women with less-than-average education living 
in rural areas have more than three times as many children as white 
women with above-average education living in urban areas (6.69 vs. 2.20). 
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Table 2 contains similar comparisons for the average number of chil- 
dren under five for ever-married women age 25-29 years: The overall 
average for the entire sample is 1.27, and the cell averages vary less than 
for children ever born. Current fertility differences by place of residence 
and socioeconomic status are not consistent with the patterns observed 
in cumulative fertility. For one thing, current urban fertility is not lower, 
as a general rule, than current rural fertility. For instance, higher urban 
current fertility is noted among more educated white women, less educated 
nonwhite women, and more educated Spanish-surname women, The tradi- 
tional inverse relationship between fertility and socioeconomic status is 
also reversed in several instances. For example, more educated women age 
25-29 have slightly higher fertility than less educated women among non- 
Spanish-surname whites, in both urban and rural areas, and the higher- 
income groups age 25-29 have somewhat higher fertility among urban 
nonwhites. Although somewhat irregular, current fertility differentials by 
ethnic classification are consistent with the patterns observed in cumulative 
fertility. 2 

The most critical aspect of our analysis is presented in tables 3 and 4. 
Our analysis is based on a series of three-way analyses-of-variance which 
permit us to ascertain the significance of ethnic status as classified by the 
three different criteria: (1) socioeconomic status as characterized by edu- 
cation, income, and occupation; (2) place of residence; and (3) the 
interaction effects of these variables. Considering a possible inability to 
meet the assumptions required for analysis-of-variance and larger degrees 
of freedom in the error term, we set the level of significance very conserva- 
tively at one-tenth of 1%.8 

Analysis-of-variance results for children ever born to women 40-49 are 
shown in table 3. The first section of the table shows the effect of education 
of the woman, ethnic group membership according to the three classifica- 
tions, place of residence, and their interactions on fertility. The three main 
effects (education, ethnicity, and residence) are significant regardless of 
classification of ethnic status. But it should be noted that the F-values 
are substantially larger for the majority-minority classification than for 
the white-nonwhite dichotomy, indicating that the former classification of 


3 The efficiency of the analysis-of-variance method suffers when the assumptions re- 
quired for the technique do not hold. Important assumptions are normality, homoge- 
neity and independence of errors, and additivity of environmental effects. The failure 
of these assumptions in our data may not be too severe to hamper our conclusions, 
since our sample size is very large (over 6,000 for cumulative and over 5,000 for cur- 
rent fertility) and the number of levels for each factor is two, with the exception of 
the third ethnic classification. It is still possible that our data do not satisfy certain 
assumptions. Therefore, our tests must be regarded as approximate rather thari exact. 
Although the validity of the F-test for all treatments is probably the least affected, 
there will be some loss of sensitivity in tests of significance; hence, the use of the 
001 level. Considering the nature of our data, a fixed model is assumed in each test. 
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ethnic status has more discriminatory power than the latter. While the 
white-nonwhite classification, together with the other two variables, ac- 
counts for only 8% of the total variance, the majority-minority classifica- 
tion, together with education and residence, accounts for 17%. The third 
ethnic classification (Spanish surname, other white, and black) explains 
20% of the variance in cumulative fertility. 

The middle section of table 3 contains the results of a similar analysis, 
using family income as the socioeconomic indicator. There are similar 
patterns of main effects for the three ethnic classifications, but the effect 
of white-nonwhite ethnic status does not reach the designated significance 
level. The F-values for the majority-minority classification and for the 
third ethnic classification are especially impressive. Both classifications 
account for substantially more variance than does the white-nonwhite 
category. 

The last section of the table shows the same type of analysis using 
husband’s occupation as the socioeconomic indicator. With the white- ` 
nonwhite classification, only residence reached the established .001 sig- 
nificance level; occupation and ethnic status failed to do so. On the other 
hand, the situation is completely different for the majority-minority clas- 
sification. All three main effects are significant, with a very large F-value 
for ethnicity. Under the third ethnic classification, occupation failed to 
reach the significance level, but ethnicity and residence remained signifi- 
cant. 

Table 4 presents results of the analysis of variance for average number 
of children under five for women 25~29 in the same manner as shown in 
table 3. Note that in this table none of the socioeconomic indicators have, 
a significant effect on fertility in any of the ethnic classifications. The 
white-nonwhite classification exhibits a significant effect on fertility only 
in conjunction with education of the woman. On the other hand, the 
majority-minority classification and the third ethnic classification both 
have a significant effect on fertility in conjunction with all three socioeco- 
nomic indicators (although the third classification could not be analyzed 
in conjunction with husband’s occupation, due to a null cell as indicated 
in table 2). Also note that the R? values are very low compared with the 
values for children ever born to women 40-49, although the R? value also 
increases in a consistent stepwise fashion for the second and third ethnic 
classification schemes. 


H 


Spanish-Surname Fertility 


The consistently high fertility of Spanish-surname women is striking, espe- 
cially for the older group. The cumulative fertility of Spanish-surname 
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women age 40-49 in 1960. was consistently higher than that of black and 
other white women at every level of comparison (see table 1). The differ- 
ential tends to be wider at the lower-socioeconomic level in rural areas 
than at the higher-socioeconomic level in urban areas. For example, among 
more educated women in urban areas, the cumulative fertility rate of 
Spanish-surname women is only 5% higher than the black and 29% 
higher than other white women, but the cumulative fertility among less 
educated women in rural areas is 44% higher than the black and 99% 
higher than other white women. This contrast is also clearly manifested 
when husband’s occupation is used as a socioeconomic indicator, but the 
contrast is not so striking when family income is considered. 

Another observation of interest in cumulative fertility of Spanish-surname 
women age 40-49 is that woman’s education has a greater impact on fer- 
tility than family income and husband’s occupation. Cumulative fertility 
for less educated Spanish-surname women is almost double that of more 
educated women in both urban and rural areas. On the other hand, higher- 
income Spanish-surname women had about the same number of children 
as their lower-income counterparts in rural areas, and the higher-income 
group in urban areas had only about 25% lower cumulative fertility than 
the lower-income group. The fertility differential by occupation among 
Spanish-surname women is not as pronounced as that by education in both 
urban and rural areas. 

The current fertility of Spanish-surname women age 25-29 yields some- 
what different patterns from those for cumulative fertility cf women age 
40-49. Although Spanish-surname women had consistently more children 
under five than other white women, their current fertility is not consis- 
tently higher than that of black women. The exception was noted among 
more educated women in rural areas and in the urban white-collar occupa- 
tion category. In the urban higher-income category, current fertility of 
Spanish-surname women was about the same as that of black women 
(see table 2). . 

The above observations highlight the distinctive fertility patterns of 
Spanish-surname women which have been reported by others, notably 
Bradshaw and Bean (1973). The analyses shown in tables 3 and 4 clearly 
demonstrate the critical contribution of this ethnic minority. The failure 
to recognize this minority group in the white-nonwhite dichotomy tends to 
lead to the conclusion of a nonexistent, or minimal, effect of ethnicity on 
fertility. However, transferring Spanish-surname women from the “white” 
category to the “minority” category leads to the alternative conclusion that 
there is an independent effect of ethnicity on fertility. Separate recognition 
of the Spanish-surname group explains more variance than the two other 
classifications of ethnicity. 
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DISCUSSION 


Although several methodologic issues were addressed in this study, the 
central concern was to examine how well the data fit the two competing 
hypotheses. That is, the central issue is whether the data were more con- 
gruent with the “structural assimilation” hypothesis or with the “indepen- 
dent effects” hypothesis. 
_ For cumulative fertility (children ever born to women 40-49), the data 
for the white-nonwhite classification generally support the structural- 
assimilation position. All three socioeconomic indicators are significant 
predictors of fertility, and more importantly, ethnicity is not a critical 
factor when examined in relation to either family income or husband’s 
occupation. Ethnicity is a critical factor in relation to education of the 
woman but is not as powerful a predictor as education or. residence. Overall, 
these data substantiate the results reported by Sly that, in general, white- 
nonwhite ethnic status does not exert an independent effect on cumulative 
fertility. 

Data on cumulative fertility for the majority-minority and for the 
Spanish-other-black classifications, on the other hand, provide very strong 
support for the independent-effects argument. In every comparison, eth- 
nicity exerts a powerful effect independent of income, education, occupa- 
tion, and residence. In fact, out of six comparisons using these two group 
classifications, ethnicity was the most powerful predictor of cumulative 
fertility in five. (The exception was education of woman in the majority- 
minority situation, in which case education had about the same effect as 
ethnicity.) 

For current fertility (average number of children under five for women 
25-29), the results provide support for only one hypothesis: ethnicity 
exerts an independent effect on fertility. With the white-nonwhite classi- 
fication, only one variable appears important—ethnicity. It is the only 
variable that attains significance in the analysis with education, and while 
there are no other significant relationships with this group classification, 
ethnicity exhibits a stronger influence than does residence, income, and 
occupation in the other comparisons. With the majority-minority and the 
Spanish-other-black classifications, ethnicity is the only variable that at- 
tained statistical significance, and it is significant in every comparison 
made. 

For both cumulative and current fertility, our results provide strong 
support for the argument that ethnic group membership exerts an effect 
independent of other structural attributes such as family income, husband’s 
occupation, educational level of woman, and rural-urban residence. 

The generality of our results is limited by the fact that our data are 
restricted to one country and, moreover, to one region within that country. ` 
The effect of minority group status on fertility in other social contexts may 
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or may not operate in the manner our data suggest. For example, Kennedy 
(1973) reports that the Irish situation also suggests that minority group 
status can exert an independent effect on fertility under the right condi- 
tions. (The conditions he specifies are that the minority be relatively large, 
politically important, economically disadvantaged, and highly cohesive.) 
However, even in the presence of these optimal conditions, his data indi- 
cate that minority status is a less important determinant of fertility than 
such factors as religion, rural-urban residence, and migration. Kennedy’s 
results fall between those of Sly, on the one hand, and those of Gold- 
scheider and Uhlenberg and of ours, on the other, regarding the relative 
importance of minority status versus other determinants in relation to 
fertility. 

One of the principal methodologic issues of interest in this study was the 
impact of minority group definition on subsequent research results. Neither 
Goldscheider and Uhlenberg nor Sly adequately defined minority group 
status, although the former were somewhat more precise in their approach 
than the latter. Our criticism centers on the failure in both papers to. 
provide a sociological framework in which to examine the research ques- 
tion. Specifically, we took issue with the failure in both papers to ask what 
constitutes a minority group and to specify examples of sociologically 
distinct minority groups in the United States before addressing the sub- 
stantive issue of minority group status and fertility. 

We attempted to examine this issue by using varying definitions of 
group membership. Although we realize that census data leave much to 
be desired in terms of ethnic identification, there is considerable diversity 
in the data on ethnic heritage in the census. An examination of these data 
allowed us to formulate several group classifications, each of which we 
considered to be more sociologically meaningful in terms of the considera- 
tions outlined by sociologists such as Lenski (1966), Marden and Meyer 
(1962), Kramer (1970), and Blalock (1967). For the five southwestern 
states in 1960, the 1/100 public use sample from the census allowed us, as 
a first approximation in examining this issue, to construct three group 
classifications. Of these, we consider white-:nonwhite to be the least precise 
and Spanish-other-black to be the most precise from a sociological point 
of view. 

The data clearly indicate that the way ethnic group status is defined 
greatly influences analytic results. First, the influence on predictive effi- 
cacy is clearly evident. Increased precision of group definition yields 
greater predictive power. The least variance in fertility is accounted for 
by the white-nonwhite designations, while -the greatest variance is ac- 
counted for by the Spanish-other-black group designations. In fact, there 
is a threefold increase or better in predictive ability in the latter situation, 
for both cumulative and current iertility. Second, increased precision in 
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specification of group membership reveals that the various factors examined 
in relation to fertility operate differently, depending on the ethnic group. 
For example, the pattern of relationships among the three socioeconomic 
indicators, residence, and cumulative fertility is different for each ethnic 
classification. These differences relate not only to the magnitude of the 
variables’ importance in accounting for fertility, but to their predictive 
efficacy relative to one another in the various comparison situations as 
_ well. ` 

The differential influence of place of residence on cumulative and cur- 
rent fertility is interesting. Cumulative fertility of older women was in- 
fluenced more by rural-urban residence than by family income or husband’s 
occupation. The cumulative fertility of women 40-49 was higher in rural 
areas in every comparison made but two. There was essentially no rural- 
urban difference for more educated black women. Higher-income black 
women in urban areas had higher fertility than their rural counterparts, 
but there were only four rural women in this category. For current fertility 
of women 25-29, however, residence was not a critical factor. Rural-urban 
differences were small, and there was no consistent pattern. (For example, 
in 20 comparisons urban rates were higher and in 15 comparisons rural 
rates were higher.) 

The relative significance of place of residence in accounting for fertility 
differentials was unanticipated, even" Im relation to cumulative fertility of 
older women. Of course, higher fertility for rural areas has been well 
documented (Jaffe 1942; Woofter 1948). The fact that residence was a 
more powerful predictor of cumulative fertility than either family income 
or husband’s occupation was interesting, particularly since it held across 
ethnic classifications. In his analysis of cumulative fertility, Sly reported 
region of residence as an important determinant of fertility. (In fact, 
regional location was so important that he eliminated the South from his 
analysis at one point.) However, neither Sly nor Goldscheider and Uhlen- 
berg examined rural-urban fertility differentials. 

The fact that residence was not a significant factor in accounting for 
current fertility of women in their peak childbearing ages was also some- 
what. unexpected, especially since-no clear pattern emerged. Cho et al. 
(1970) reported that in 1960 rural-urban residence was still a factor in 
current fertility differentials, but they studied fertility in a much broader 
age range (15-49). Either rural-urban residence has ceased to be a factor 
in the fertility behavior of younger women, or it becomes a more impor- 
tant factor in relation to cumulative-fertility differentials. The latter cir- 
cumstance would result if rural women exhibited a longer childbearing 
career, thus creating higher cumulative fertility in rural populations. _ 

Educational level of women has been reported frequently as an impor- 
tant correlate of fertility (Cho et al. 1970; Kiser, Grabill, and Campbell 
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1968). Therefore, it was not surprising that education was < better pre- 
dictor than family income, husband’s occupation, or even residence in 
relation to cumulative fertility. (Sly reported that occupation, income, 
and education were significant predictors of cumulative fertility, but edu-. 
cation was a relatively more powerful predictor than the others.) The fact 
that none of the socioeconomic indicators used, including education of 
women, was a good predictor of current fertility of younger women, regard- 
less of ethnic classification; supports the findings of Cho et al. (1970), 
who reported that in 1960 current fertility was not related as strongly to 
. socioeconomic measures as was cumulative fertility. In the southwestern 
states in 1960, none of the commonly employed measures of socioeconomic 
status provided a means of discriminating between the fertility patterns of 
women 25-29. The findings may imply that the fertility of these women 
is conditional on other types of factors. One explanation may be that 
socioeconomic factors have little efiect on early childbearing. For women ` 
in these age groups, the birth of the first and even of the second child may 
occur with little regard to socioeconomic circumstances, while higher-order 
births may be more strongly influenced by such considerations. Our data 
are certainly congruent with the first part of this interpretation. Examina- 
tion of the latter situation would require an analysis of the relationship of 
income, education, and occupation to the occurrence of birth at differing 
parity levels for a cohort of women throughout their reproductive careers. 
All things considered, the results indicate that structural variables such 
as place of residence, income, occupation, education, and ethnic status do 
not provide much explanation of fertility differentials. Various combina- 
tions of these factors, even with fairly precise group definitions, could 
account for only 20% of the variance in cumulative fertility of older 
women and less than 6% of the variance in the current fertility of younger 
women. (Of course, for this latter group there is theoretically less vari- 
ance to account for.) One interpretation suggested by such. results is that 
perhaps we would be well advised to examine additional dimensions of the 
phenomenon. More specifically, we probably should examine variables 
drawn from other levels of abstraction. One possibility, pointed out by 
Goldscheider and Uhlenberg, is to focus on social psychological factors 
which might be operating to influence fertility behavior. If ethnic status 
does exert independent effects on its members, then the perceptions, beliefs, 
and behaviors of persons in various ethnic groups should reflect this (Back 
1967; Fawcett 1970). Fertility should also reflect these interactions. In a 
follow-up to Goldscheider and Uhlenberg’s suggestion, Sly made a dis- 
tinction between structural and cultural assimilation. His point was that 
assimilation could occur in both dimensions, and the implication was that 
the two operated somewhat independently. If such a conceptualization has 
merit (and we feel it does), the important distinction is not so much the 
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differences between structural and cultural factors (although such differ- 
ences may indeed be important), but rather the influence of their interac- 
tion. That is, the important question becomes how the interaction of 
structural factors (such as occupation, income, and education) and cul- 
tural factors (norms, values, beliefs, and life styles) operates to affect 
fertility behavior in different ethnic populations. 
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GANS ON GRANOVETTER’S “STRENGTH OF WEAK TIES” 


Granovetter’s paper (“The Strength of Weak Ties,” American Journal of 
Sociology 78 {April 1973]: 1360-80) on the functions and importance of 
“weak ties” was very good, for he is right that sociologists have ignored 
acquaintanceship and other weak ties, although many of our intradisciplin- 
ary collegial relationships fall into that category. (Why we have failed to 
. study weak ties is itself an interesting question that must have something 
to do with the negative evaluation of “other direction” [Riesman, Glazer, 
and Denney 1950], the strong positive evaluation of close friendship, and 
the dismay about its alleged disappearance.) 

Nevertheless, I think Granovetter also overestimates the importance of 
weak ties and the networks resulting from them, at least when he reanalyzes 
my data from Boston’s West End (Gans 1962). In his reanalysis, Grano- 
vetter suggests that the West Enders were unable to fight the slum-clear- 
ance plan because their working-class ethnic social system emphasized 
cliques—or peer groups, as I called them—based on strong ties, and be- 
cause weak ties between these cliques were lacking, leaving the neighbor- 
hood so fragmented that the cliques could not connect with each other to 
organize against the bulldozer. 

When I wrote The Urban Villagers, I paid little attention to weak ties, 
and Granovetter is right to suggest that my participant-observation method 
may have also made me less aware of them. In retrospect, I think Grano- 
vetter is correct to suggest that weak ties did exist, but incorrect that bridg- 
ing ties were lacking; in fact, I said something in the book about bridging 
ties between peer groups and about the role of shopkeepers and bartenders 
as “bridgers.”” Even so, the West End was fragmented, not for the reasons 
Granovetter postulates, but because the existing networks were “located” 
on a single street or over a couple of blocks, and were at most subneighbor- 
hood networks. Moreover, the West End was not a community or neigh- 
borhood; while outsiders had always defined it as such, and the Boston 
planners used this definition to demarcate the renewal-project area, the 
residents themselves divided the area into several subareas, particularly by 
income and housing condition. 

One could raise thé question why the subneighborhood groupings did not 
form into a neighborhood network to combat the threat of renewal, and 
I agree with Granovetter that the relative dearth of weak ties may have 
been partly responsible. However, while I also agree with him that weak-tie 
networks may be necessary for neighborhood organization, I question the 
implication in his paper that they are sufficient. Actually, a number of 
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other factors must be invoked to explain the West Enders’ inability to 
organize to fight the renewal project. 

First, there was a historical factor; the West End was torn down in 1958, 
and in those days, effective local protest against City Hall was still a rarity, 
at least among low-income people in Boston. Thus, there was no precedent 
for successful organizing. Conversely, the West End project later set a 
precedent that helped in the organizing reported by Keyes (1969), and, 
more recently, in a successful attempt to prevent a new highway running 
through a working-class area in Cambridge (Fellman and Brandt 1973). 
Much the same process took place in New York; the successful cases of 
opposition to renewal described in the book by Davies (1966) cited by 
Granovetter were sparked in part by the inability of people to stop earlier 
bulldozer projects, for example, in the Lincoln Center area. l 

Second, by the time the West Enders perceived the threat in 1957, it was 
too late to do anything, although they did not know it. In the early 1950s, 
when they could have done something, urban renwal was so novel that the 
West Enders could not have figured out what it was or how it should be 
fought, particularly considering the poor coverage in local newspapers and 
the absence of other information. Even local politicians lacked proper in- 
formation about renewal at the time. 

Third, there was the problem of lack of trust in politicians to which 
Granovetter refers (p. 1374). The fact is that even the most perfect net- 
work would not have “embraced” the politicians, whose activities went on ` 
outside the West End and could not be watched. Or, to alter a point he 
made: constituents “have little motivation to be responsive or even trust- 
worthy toward those to whom they have no direct or indirect connection” 
(p. 1374). This is an inherent problem of low-income constituents, whose 
politicians, once elected, disappear into the largely middle- and upper- 
middle-class world of urban politics, and are therefore distrusted almost a 
priori; in the West End, this problem was worsened by the fact that the 
area was politically fragmented by an at-large City Council, so that there 
was no one West End politician responsible for and to the West Enders. I 
suspect that this was less of a problem in Charlestown, partly because it had 
such a politician, partly because the area is Irish and thus had informal 
contacts with the Irish politicians who still run Boston. However, Charles- 
town also learned from the West End, and, most important, it was told 
of the renewal project at a time when there was still a chance to fight it, 
and Ed Logue, then head of the Boston Redevelopment Authority, did the 
telling in such a fashion as unintentionally to generate opposition. 

Fourth, West Enders were reluctant to engage in political activities, 
partly because they felt it was useless to fight City Hall, but partly also 
for cultural reasons; they felt they would have looked foolish to kin and 
peer-group members if they had indulged in such “abnormal” behavior as 
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marching and demonstrating. This feeling might have been counteracted if 
enough local politicians had been available to provide leadership against 
City Hall, but they were not available. A handful of West Enders did set 
up an antirenewal group in the mid-1950s, but it was funded and led by 
an outsider, an upper-class Bostonian WASP who had a long history of 
supporting unsuccessful and “off-beat” causes in Boston. As a result, he 
lacked credibility to attract enough West Enders to the group. To some 
extent, this was a manifestation of the West Enders’ inability to establish 
weak-tie relationships with outsiders, but it was also another example of 
their reluctance to trust politicians over whom they had no effective control. 

Fifth, there was the support for renewal by the Catholic church and the 
area settlement houses. Had they opposed it—or even mentioned its coming 
and helped the West Enders with information—I think more West Enders 
would have overcome their cultural hang-ups against organizing. 

Sixth, I think organization did not take place because the networks were 
limited to subneighborhoods and did not cover the entire West End. Even 
so, if all the other factors militating against organization had not been 
present, I think the subneighborhoods would have coalesced in some fash- 
ion. 

In summary, I would argue that historical, cultural, and, above all, 
political factors explain the West Enders’ failure to fight renewal better 
than do “weak-tie” and “network” factors. I have described these factors 
at some length here because Granovetter’s analysis (at least on pp. 1375- 
76) suggests that these factors can be left out, thus creating the danger 
of setting up an apolitical frame of reference that ignores the influence 
of powerlessness and lack of information on the behavior of poor people. 
This is not to say that Granovetter is wrong; I suspect that if a proper 
network exists, political organization is much encouraged, but I still think 
that the existence of such a network is a necessary, rather than a sufficient, 
cause of organization. Moreover, I am sure that if the West End were still 
in existence and a plan for its clearance were. announced today, the West 
Enders would immediately overcome the handicaps associated with the 
kinds of networks they had and would speedily organize to fight the threat. 


HERBERT J. GANS ` 
Columbia University and Center for Policy Research 
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GRANOVETTER REPLIES TO GANS 


I may have written as if everything could be chalked up to networks, 
since I felt that they are usually ignored, and that a correction of em- 
phasis was needed. Especially with respect to Gans’s argument about the 
West End, I felt that his tendency to explain behavior by subcultural 
differences needed balancing by the—to me—more concrete network fac- 
tors. Networks, are, of course, only a necessary, rather than a necessary 
and sufficient, condition for the level of organization needed to achieve 
somé political goal. (But this is not as simple as it sounds; network struc- 
ture is often both cause and effect of situations such as the lack of organi- 
zational life in the West End.) 

Let me take up Gans’s argument point by point. I agree strongly with 
the fourth and sixth points: West Enders surely did have difficulty moving 
outside kin and peer-group circles, and networks may well have func- 
tioned within subneighborhoods only. But these are not arguments against 
my position—rather, they are fully consistent with, and even implied by, 
it. 

Gans’s second point—-that the West Enders took urban renewal seri- 
ously only when it was too late—is clearly important. However, there 
remains room for doubt about why this occurred. One reason may be 
that given the existing fragmentation of West End networks, those few 
in the area who did really understand the gravity of the situation were 
unable to communicate their concern effectively. 

It is also true that the West End was poorly connected politically. This 
fact may have had to do with its small population size—less than half 
that of the North End or Charlestown. But I have raised the question 
of why no organization within the West End could be formed to fight 
renewal effectively. I do not see how lack of outside connections makes 
it impossible for an organization to form. Rather, it seems to me, the 
network structure of the West End inhibited organization by making trust 
in any leader—even of an ad hoc organization—unlikely. Perhaps the 
West End had fewer potential leaders than other areas, but this is not 
obvious. i 

The facts Gans cites in his first and fifth points—the place of the West 
End in the history of Boston (and American) urban renewal and the po- 
sition of churches and settlement houses in the neighborhood—were un- 
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doubtedly important in shaping the final result, though I doubt that a 
neighborhood like Charlestown, had it been first on the renewal list, 
would have gone down so easily. I also wonder if hindsight alone would 
permit resurrected West Enders to “immediately overcome the handicaps 
associated with the kinds of networks they had and .. . speedily organize 
to fight the threat,” as he asserts in his last paragraph. Gans’s implication 
here is that awareness of the problem and willingness to fight are sufficient 
conditions for organization, whereas my argument about network fragmen- 
tation suggests that there may, at times, be a will without a way. Fortu- 
nately, and in large part because of Gans’s and Jacobs’s (1961) work, 
mindless destruction of viable neighborhoods seems to be on the wane. 

I might add that there is an inherent bias in the literature against re- 
porting cases where people in a neighborhood are aware and angry but 
unable to organize. Such instances are invisible exactly because of the 
failure of organization; even if an analyst does come across such a case, 
the lack of organization is generally assumed to imply a failure of will. 
Political scientists, especially, are unlikely to muck around in a neighbor- 
hood unless there is at least an organization, since their models of politi- 
cal action take such organizations as the starting point, not as the result, 
of other processes. 

In general, I agree with Gans on the importance of considering historical 
and political factors, but these are not independent of network factors, 
and they are not considerations of a different order. All are, rather, mu- 
tually interdependent. To the extent that network structure is not pre- 
dictable from historical or political factors, it is especially important to 
take the structure into account, since it is likely to affect the situation in 
unexpected ways. There is ample evidence, for example, that network 
structure is heavily affected by neighborhood ecology, length of settlement, 
economic structure, and simply by chance. As I have suggested, an im- 
portant cause of fragmentation in the West End may have been the 
tendency for local men to work outside the neighborhood—as compared, 
say, to Charlestown. This is the kind of factor which would not ordinarily 
be noticed in an analysis which dealt heavily in history and politics. 

Jacobs, in her analysis of mobilization in New York City neighborhoods 
(1961, chap. 6), stresses the importance of a few people—she calls them 
“hop-skip” people because of their unusual sets of connections—-who may 
bring together disparate parts of a community. If just a few such people 
with bridging ties are important, then it is likely that their peculiar sets of 
connections may have resulted from chance factors and that even a careful 
analysis may miss their role. “Central” figures like these are not neces- 
sarily prominent or well known in the community. Indeed, as I have sug- 
gested, some degree of marginality might more likely be present. Research 
on these questions is badly needed. One thought I have had for some time 
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is to run Milgram-type “small-world” chains, as described in my, and 
Milgram’s, articles, from average (i.e., random) citizens to prominent 
local political figures. The length of such chains, in a given neighborhood 
or city, would be of interest; even more important to me would be the 
extent to which particular individuals turned up as intermediaries in sub- 
stantial numbers of chains. Knowing their frequency, identity, and char- 
acteristics would be extremely illuminating. 

My main point is that these network structures and characteristics 
are important variables affecting the outcome of political and other pro- 
cesses, and are not either easily visible or deducible from general analysis 
of cultural, political, or economic variables. It follows that a part of any 
research on problems like the West End ought to consider networks di- 
rectly. 


Mark GRANOVETTER 
Harvard University 
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GANS RESPONDS TO GRANOVETTER 


I agree that a network explanation is often preferable to a subcultural one, 
if only because “network” is a more concrete and more easilv operation- 
alized concept. Even so, I think that “macrosociological” and economic 
forces made it rational for poor people like the West Enders to be espe- 
cially careful about trusting others, and to place their trust mainly in kin 
and peers, a factor that then led to values that discourage what Granovet- 
ter calls “weak ties.” Still, it may be empirically more useful to focus on - 
the network consequences than on the subcultural and value consequences 
of these macroforces. 

However, Granovetter still overemphasizes the explanatory power of 
the network factors vis-a-vis political factors, while I would continue to 
argue that the West Enders could not take urban renewal seriously until 
it was too late because they did not receive enough information until then. 
The fact that they were poorly connected had less to do with population 
size than with political structure and perhaps with population hetero- 
geneity, but the West End was part of a large ward politically dominated 
by the ethnically homogeneous North End, so that it lacked politicians 
who had any incentive to defend it—and even the handful who did were 
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not well enough informed about renewal to know when to act. Let me 
add a personal anecdote about the importance of access to proper informa- 
tion. Even after the West Enders had been informed that relocation 
would soon begin, wishful rumors swept the area that it had suddenly 
been called off, and the rumors were widespread and insistent enough that ` 
even I, who had once worked in the urban-renewal agency in Washington, 
and knew the decision-making process for renewal in other cities, some- 
times began to believe these rumors, simply because I had no better 
information about what was going on in the Boston renewal agency than 
anyone else. Granovetter is correct to suggest that the network structure 
of the West End inhibited organization, but I still think that if the proper 
information had been available, the West Enders would have made a fight 
for their neighborhood, although they would probably have lost, given 
their lack of political representation and power. I cannot prove it now, 
but I suspect enough “hop-skip” people were available to connect the 
subneighborhoods. 

I would agree that organization per se does not require the “hop- 
skippers” to be prominent or well known, but I suspect that successful 
organization does require it. Jane Jacobs was successful in stopping urban 
renewal in her West Greenwich Village neighborhood because she and 
some other upper-middle-class people like her were able to contact im- 
portant New York decision makers and the media; although some members 
. of her group were also “hop-skippers” who made contact with the poorer 
population of the area and helped to organize it, their class position was 
more important to the final outcome than the network structure of the 
area, 


Finally, while Granovetter is right that “mindless destruction of viable 
neighborhoods seems to be on the wane,” Jane Jacobs’s (1961) and my 
writings had much less to do with it than the effective protest against 
further renewal in the ghettoes of some major cities. My first article on 
the effects of urban renewal on the poor was published in the Journal of 
the American Institute of Planners in February 1959, but for the next 
several years, I was considered a heretic by many of my colleagues in 
the planning profession, and my arguments against renewal were not ac- 
cepted by them until the ghettoes began to protest against “Negro re- 
moval.” At that point, the widespread popularity of Jacobs’s book (which 
planners had initially disliked) also helped to turn the tide against the 
bulldozer, at least-in large American cities, although neighborhood- 
destroying urban renewal projects continue to be mounted from time to 
time. 


HERBERT J. GANS 
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Differential Mortality in the United States: A Study in Socioeconomic ` 
Epidemiology. By Evelyn M. Kitagawa and Philip M. Hauser. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1973. Pp. xx-++-225. $9.00. 


George C. Myers 
Duke University 


Americans generally have experienced lower levels of life expectancy and 
correspondingly higher mortality rates than persons in a large number of 
other industrialized nations. Although mortality risks for the U.S. popula- 
tion have been sharply reduced in the 20th century, there have been clear 
signs that the improvements leveled off in the 1950s and early 1960s, 
creating what some demographers have termed a “mortality plateau.” 
While some of this diminution can be attributed to increases in certain 
types of chronic diseases (e.g., diseases of the heart and circulatory system, 
cancer, etc.), the major blame lies in our apparent inability to achieve ` 
equitable mortality conditions among important subgroups of the popula- 
tion. It continues to be true that the risk of death is greater among the 
poor, especially among nonwhites, than among the total population. Thus, 
substantial improvements in the national death rates can be brought about 
by reducing these differentials within the United States. The need for 
equalizing death rates in the United States has activated many of the 
federal government’s recent social and health-related programs, and it is 
stressed throughout this long-awaited book, written by two of the country’s 
distinguished demographers. 

The theme itself comes as no surprise; what is surprising is that so little 
empirical documentation has been provided hithertofore to sustain it. 
Primarily responsible for this shortcoming has been the dearth of appro- 
priate social and economic information on death certificates. However, also 
of importance are the questionable accuracy and relevance of information 
obtained about persons at the time of death and the difficulty that is faced 
in providing population figures for deriving rates among the important 
subgroups. 

These problems are directly confronted in this new publication, which 
represents the culmination of several decades of research conducted at the 
Population Research Center of the University of Chicago. A tightly woven 
text of 180 pages and a lengthy technical appendix summarize the results 
of three different investigations of differentials in mortality by various socio- 
economic and demographic characteristics, centered around the year 1960. 
Although several papers have been presented at professional meetings and a 
few articles published on the results of these studies, this monograph, 
published as one of the American Public Health Association series on Vital 
and Health Statistics, draws together the major findings of these somewhat 
awesome endeavors. It is a pleasure to report that the book measures up to 
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the standards of the entire undertaking and undoubtedly will come to be 
regarded as a classic in our efforts to understand these extremely complex, 
important issues. 

The major research study involved a national matching of 340,033 death 
records of persons 25 years of age and over who died. May—August 1960 
with relevant details from their 1960 census records as reported in April of 
that year. In addition, an independent mail survey was undertaken on a 
sample of 9,541 of the decedents’ informants as listed on the certificates. 
A second examination involved making special tabulations on the deaths 
occurring between 1959 and 1961 in order to gain further information on 
a number of major variables presented on the death certificates. Finally, 
an ecological analysis of deaths occurring in the Chicago Standard Metro- 
politan Statistical Area, by aggregate characteristics of the census tracts in 
which the deceased person resided, was carried forward to the year 1960, 
thereby extending comparable investigations for 1930, 1940, and 1950 and 
providing a temporal analysis over a 30-year span. In each case, the 
studies are models of sociodemographic empirical investigation—carefully 
conceived, executed with appropriate controls, analyzed with a full panoply 
of relevant techniques, and cautiously interpreted with full cognizance of 
data limitations and the particular research strategies employed. It is a 
testimony to the investigators that they were able to coordinate the re- 
search, which involved several government agencies and extremely difficult 
problems of record linkage, extensive field investigations, and data com- 
parability, 

The results, independently and in combination, provide convincing sup- 
port of the basic hypothesis. Lower socioeconomic status, reflecting, as the 
authors argue, broad differences in styles and conditions of life, is asso- 
ciated with higher risks of dying and lower life expectancy, especially early 
in life. Whether data are measured by occupational level, education attain- 
ment, or income, these conclusions are found. Moreover, it is shown that, 
in the case of education and income, each has independent and interactive 
effects with mortality. In addition, the results repeatedly confirm the well- 
known mortality differentials by age, sex, marital status, parity, nativity, 
and geographic classifications, including important distinctions between non- 
metropolitan and metropolitan residence and within metropolitan areas as 
well. Nonwhite-white differences in mortality are demonstrated clearly, 
although at somewhat lower levels than in previous efforts using uncorrected 
data; but by decomposing the nonwhite category, the authors show that 
marked variation exists among Negroes, Indians, Japanese, and Chinese. A 
cursory statement of these findings, it must be emphasized, does scant 
justice to the complex relationships richly elucidated by the ‘cross-tabula- 
tions, standardizations, and other adjustments introduced into the analyses. 
What emerges, therefore, is the most systematic and comprehensive in- 
vestigation of mortality differentials that has ever been made for the United 
States. l 


A few critical observations on this volume are also appropriate. First, 
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the long delay in producing results of the 1960 studies may provide mis- 
leading indications of more recent mortality conditions in the United 
States. There is some evidence, although certainly not definitive, that in 
the past five years the “mortality plateau” has been overcome, especially 
in terms of infant mortality, and sharper declines are being experienced. 
Whether. these reflect a continuation of the long-term secular improve- 
ments following a brief dip or are the results of specific social and health 
legislation introduced in the 1960s remains a topic requiring further re- 
search scrutiny. 

Second, a measure of “excess mortality” reported in this monograph 
indicates the number of deaths that would have been avoided if the 
mortality rate of white men (or women) of high socioeconomic status had 
prevailed among all men (or women). While the authors demonstrate 
commendable care in interpreting this “excess mortality,” the assumption 
underlying the analysis, namely, that a high socioeconomic level and a 
corresponding style of life are feasible or even desirable for a society, may 
be seriously questioned. Moreover, whethér this style of life would ever 
be preferred or freely chosen by large segments of the socioeconomic 
groups below the high level seems dubious at best. What cannot be ques- 
tioned is that the health and social conditions necessary for ensuring a 
long and healthful existence should be readily available to all groups in 
a society, males and females, as well as socioeconomic groups. 

Third, the subtitle of the book and some of the remarks contained in 
the monograph indicate that this is A Study in Socioeconomic Epidemi- 
ology. To suggest that this is a new field of study divorced, or somehow 
different, from the general discipline of epidemiology is, I feel, in error. 
Indeed, it is a rare epidemiologist who would claim that the study of 
disease, illness, and health can be limited exclusively to biomedical re- 
search. The authors have made an important contribution to the study 
of epidemiology generally and specifically, by emphasizing causes of death 
by socioeconomic and demographic categories in several phases of this 
research. The demographer is in a rare position to collaborate with the 
epidemiologist in examining many of the topics which are the focus of this 
book. 

These comments are not intended to detract from the overall excellence 
of this book. It should be an important reference book on the shelf of 
every sociologist, demographer, epidemiologist, and policy maker dealing 
with issues of our future survival and inevitable death. 


Inequality in American Society: Social Stratification. By Leonard Reiss- 
man. Glenview, Ill.: Scott Foresman & Co., 1973. Pp. iv-+137. $2.75 


(paper). 
Kathleen V. Friedman 
` Tulane University 


Leonard Reissman writes with all the clarity born of having something 
to say. And he says it well. At the outset he notes that the objective of 
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his book is to demonstrate the link between how social inequality is con- 
ceptualized and whether or not its existence in America is construed as 
problematic. If it is conceived as problematic, the “solutions” to the 
problem are contingent upon the kind of “problem” we envision (e, as 
merely an income problem or as a fundamental institutional problem). 
If we see social inequality as the “fault” of individuals, then we need not 
view it as problematic, since its existence would not clash with basic 
American values of equality, justice, and democracy. If, however, we con- 
clude that social inequality is generated by the structure of institutions 
and opportunities in the American social system, then we are necessarily 
uncomfortable with the discrepancy between our deeply held values and 
that deeply felt fact. 

Reissman defines social inequality as problematic and as a function of 
American institutions. He cites the poor and blacks as two substantive 
examples of social groupings that most suffer the effects of inequality in 
America. By abstracting the problem(s) of these two groups from “poor- 
ness” and “minority-group-ness” to one of inequality per se, Reissman 
separates the issues associated with each distinctive condition. The issues, 
in turn, define the problems. Are poverty or race problems of income? of 
subcultural habits? of class? Reissman shows the deficiencies in the defini- 
tions of poverty and race as income or “culture” problems. The definition 
of poverty, for example, “takes a very narrow view of income and does 
not include the functions of income that we normally accept” (p. 48). 
Reissman delineates four such functions. He equally eschews the poverty/ 
race-as-culture approaches to social inequality: “It .. . follows from the 
cultural view that action to correct the situation . . . clearly is irrelevant 
because one does not change cultures; one only observes them” (p. 50) 
“What justification is there for attempting to change the culture . . . if 
they have managed to adjust so beautifully to the reality of their situa- 
tion. .. . One might even make the case that this evidence of cultural 
variety ‘should be conserved. . . . Poverty need not be seen as a problem 
at all” (p. 62). The inequality-as-class view, however, puts the least-equal 
members of society in perspective as a systematically generated aggregate 
of the American population who are subject to the forces of the social 
and economic system. This system can afford to do without their labor 
and does not need, therefore, to provide them with opportunities for up- 
ward mobility out of their (class) situation. Low mobility rates for the 
poor and for blacks lock them into their position; their aspirations, how- 
ever, demonstrate “strong motivations toward success” (p. 67). Thus, “ 
should be emphasized that this does not mean that the poor have adjusted 
successfully, rather that they have no alternatives” (p. 62). 

When indicating the various approaches to solving the problem of 
inequality for both the poor and blacks, Reissman draws a number of 
important distinctions between the two groups: the white poor do not 
have the sense of unity and leadership that blacks do; however, black 
leadership is divided among the strict separatists, the first-separatism- 
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then-integrationists, and the rising black “establishment” middle class. 
Reissman’s delineation of the problems and issues facing black leadership 
is excellent. Finally, in reducing the problems of inequality, blacks are 
likely to face the problem of white backlash. 

Reissman’s general conclusion with regard to inequality is that Americans 
“are facing a serious dilemma—whether to change institutional practices 
or to change traditional beliefs to avoid paying any higher cost in class 
privilege” (p. 70). There are two “solutions” to this moral dilemma: 
“Either we begin to revise our values concerning equality, or we begin 
to alter the structure of opportunities so as to enhance the search for 
equality” (p. 70). 

With regard to the book in its entirety, Reissman is a master at asking 
the right questions; blending the theoretical statement with the empirical 
evidence; making fine distinctions (between amelioration and remedies, 
between equal conditions versus equal opportunities, between equality as 
a process and equality as a goal, etc.); using analogies which make his 
case clear—a virtue which should not be overlooked when assigning this 
book to the unsophisticated; and repeating old but necessary ideas in an 
incisive and thought-provoking way. 

Regarding the audience for this book, I would offer one caution to 
instructors who would assign it: the audience to whom the book is directed 
(those who hold numerous misconceptions about the nature of inequality, 
especially as it is manifested in poverty and racial groups) is the same 
audience that might miss Reissman’s superbly subtle distinctions; that 
is to say, they might more easily remember the arguments and explanations 
that Reissman skillfully refutes rather than his rebuttals. Selective reading 
would be especially damaging. here, as Reissman outlines the arguments 
of such contemporary documents as the Moynihan report, the Jensen 
“data,” and Edward Banfield’s The Unkeavenly City (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1970), in order to demonstrate the alternatives to his own 
interpretations. It is incumbent upon the instructor to reiterate and re- 
inforce the points Reissman makes amid the wealth of data he provides. 

This book would be especially appropriate for courses in social stratifica- 
tion, work and leisure, social problems, minority groups, urban sociology, 
or any general social-organization course, including introductory sociology. 


Foundations of Political Sociology. By Irving Louis Horowitz. New York: 
Harper & Row, 1972. Pp. xviii-+-590. $12.00. 


Joseph R. Gusfield 
University of California, San Diego 


Over the past decade Irving Louis Horowitz has given valuable service to 
American social science in the role of sociologist engagée. His prolific writing 
has provided a constant source of significant comment on major sociological, 
political, and ethical issues of contemporary American life. In Foundations 
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of Political Sociology, he attempts to step out of that role into “my most 
systematic exposition of problems.” I wish it were a successful step. Un- 
fortunately, the result is a disappointing mash: it provides neither sys- 
tematic theory, empirical enlightenment, nor stimulating commentary. 

This is a difficult book to review. Not the least of reasons lies in its lack 
of continuity from section to section and often from chapter to chapter. 
What promised to be a unified work, giving direction to a fie-d, turns out 
to be a collection of disconnected essays, seemingly written at different 
times over a 20-year period and held together by common authorship and 
hard-cover binding. The whole is much less than the sum of its parts. 

The 27 chapters are divided into six parts. The first, “Histories,” consists 
of five chapters analyzing the ideas and class contexts of some 18th- and 
19th-century political philosophers—Rousseau, Hegel, the Encyclopedists, 
Bentham—and some 20th-century ones—Sorel, Arendt, Talmon, The sec- 
ond part, “Systems,” continues the analysis of ideas as ideologies. There is ` 
a chapter on the “new conservatives” (circa 1950s—Kirk, Rossitor, Vivas, 
Viereck). A chapter analyzes the transition of Liberalism from the 18th 
to the 19th century and the recent critiques of Lowi and Wolff. These are 
followed by chapters on anarchist thought, the transition of socialist ideas 
from Marx to Lenin, Maoist writing, and a chapter on fascism as a mass 
movement. Curiously, neither the Federalists nor pluralism receives atten- 
tion. 

In the first part (unlike later parts of the book), Horowitz utilizes a 
simplistic Marxism, deriving class-conscious significance from ideas with 
little regard for the complex character of ideational development. His treat- 
ment of the idea of progress as middle-class expression, for example, ignores 
the slow evolution of that doctrine, as Carl Becker and Tuvesor. have shown. 
In the second part, his analysis of systems reverses the playing field; he 
treats systems solely as ideas, with little analysis of the histovical societies 
discussed. The difficult and central issue for the political socio‘ogist, that of 
the relationship between ideas and activities, is ignored. 


I found the third part, “Changes,” the most valuable and coherent sec- 
tion of the work. Here the author describes and analyzes the role of the 
military in the politics and economic growth of Third World countries and 
other poor countries. His thesis of the importance of the military to achieve- 
ment of economic development presents a major challenge to much of the 
current theory and empirical work in comparative political science and 
sociology. However, the empirical material presented to support the thesis 
is thin, and the classification system used to determine militar:stic and non- 
militaristic countries is open for criticism. But the ideas presented do open 
up a new area of thought. I wish this section had been buttressed by several 
case studies of specific countries and published as a separate Look. 

The fourth part, “Policies,” is concerned with the relation between 
social science and governmental policy. While this section is written with 
much greater concern for the complex character of the subject, not much 
of the material in it is new or stimulating. The fact that social scientists and 
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policy makers have diverse pressures, cultures, and occupational needs is 
not very enlightening. The description of American government as changing 
from decisions by politics—the conflict of groups—to policy—the decisions 
of elite experts provides a useful insight. In his one effort at case analysis, 
Horowitz examines the use made of game theory in military deterrence and 
the Cuban missile crisis. While he demonstrates that policy makers were 
aware of game theory, he never makes clear that it was used in any way 
that differs from conventional balance-of-power theory. 

In the last two parts, “Interests” and “Outcomes,” Horowitz analyzes 
contemporary American issues: power structure, labor and working-class 
politics, race and ethnicity, alienation and value neutrality. Here the 
analysis is more attentive to diversity of viewpoints and complexity of 
historical events. These essays, however, also lack a careful exposition of 
terms and a depth of necessary exposure to empirical sociology. The 
author’s analysis of “functionalism” moves back and forth between a 
generic term—common to Malinowski and Parsons—-and a more specific 
Parsonian form, the use of which is unclear. We are left to wonder why 
“functionalism is unique in having a political function or in espousing a 
position of value neutrality-traits,” a position which Horowitz imputes 
uniquely to functionalists. His essay on ethnicity treats that variable as a 
factor just emerging in American politics, despite the constant stream of 
studies over the past 30 years and the rejection of the “melting pot” 
thesis by sociologists two decades ago. 

The book is further marred*by shockingly slipshod editing. The errors 
in spelling and in dates are too numerous to be random. The author has 
not provided even a simple paragraph to connect one chapter to another. 
The structure of most chapters is analysis of a few specific writings (for 
example, the chapter on power structure is a chapter on the work of 
Dahl, Hunter, and Mills), a pattern which gives the book the character of 
a collection of extended book reviews. 

An overall lack of continuity, consistency, and direction is the book’s 
deepest flaw. The preface and first two chapters announce the theme of 
the replacement of 19th-century ideas of the dominance of political 
economy by 20th-century dominance of political sociology; Horowitz 
declares that the book will emphasize the intersection of the economic, 
the political, and the military. Yet much of the work implicitly denies 
these assertions. The emphasis on militarization is a challenge to much 
of the stratification concerns of the political sociology of the 1960s, but 
this issue is not discussed. The concern for the transition of politics into 
policy presents very real issues for traditional political sociology, but it 
is also left unanalyzed. Only in the section on interests. does Horowitz 
relate sociological variables to political ones. Insofar as there is a message 
or theory on which to found political sociology, it is implicit and tangen- 
tial. 

Perhaps the packaging is at fault. The title promises a treatise, even 
a principia sociologia politicus, rather than a collection of loosely con- 
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nected essays. That promise makes the reader impatient with the obiter 
dicta and the rambling. It deflates the value of the often insightful and 
original passages in which that other Irving Louis Horowitz appears for 
a brief moment. 

After 20 years and about 50 book reviews, I must indulge in a per- 
sonal, editorial comment. By now, knowing many people in the areas of 
my interests, I find that many of the books I am asked to review are 
written by friends. The obligation to review honestly and the loyalties 
and biases which derive from personal knowledge and friendship often 
conflict, creating a double-bind. Yet a strong measure of impersonality 
is the requirement of intellectual and academic work. Both the. author 
and the audience deserve that trust in the honesty of the reviewer, to 
know that he or she will limit responses to the product—the book, not 
ad hominem but ad opus. This makes good reviewing, although it runs the 
risk of loneliness. 


Introduction to Social Movements. By John Wilson. New York: Basic 
Books, 1973. Pp. vit369. $10.00. 


Lewis M. Killian 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst 


In what is much more than a mere “introduction,” John Wilson has 
made a valuable addition to the sociology of social movements. His 
familiarity with studies of numerous movements outside the United 
States gives his work a cross-cultural foundation that is much needed 
in this field. A second distinctive feature is Wilson’s attempt to combine 
structural-functionalism and symbolic interactionism in his theoretical 
framework. While offering many well-founded criticisms of structural- 
functional theory, he makes a strong case for the heuristic value of the 
model for analyzing social-movement structures. In the end, however, he ` 
appears more comfortable with this theory than he does with symbolic 
interactionism. 

In treating the origins of social movements, Wilson rejects the concept 
of structural strain, which provides only a description, in favor of dis- 
content, a concept which incorporates the meaning of situations with 
the people involved. Even widespread discontent must be mobilized before 
a social movement will come into existence. Wilson views ideology, which 
connects “immediate social. burdens with general ethical principles and 
thereby stimulates people to action,” as s the most important mobilizing 
agent (p. 130). 

The major concern of the work, in the five central chapters, is the 
structure of social movements. Here Wilson makes good, effective use 
of a social-system model. While recognizing that, as “organizations in 
process” social movements do not have the fully developed structure of 
associations, he contends that “the appearance of a structured, coordi- 
nated collectivity is the hallmark of a social movement” (p. 157). He 
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suggests a framework based on Parsons’s notion of functional imperatives 
and hopes that this will be used widely to provide comparable data on 
social movements. Wilson proposes for analysis the problems of adapta- 
tion, goal attainment, tactics, integration, and commitment. Under adap- 
tation, or “controlling the environment,” he considers recruitment of 
manpower, development of defense forces, and, uniquely, raising of 
funds, Goal attainment is the raison d’être of a social movement. Under 
this heading he treats the government of social movements, essentially 
leadership. He views tactics as particularly important for two reasons: 
first, as an “ambiguous threat to normal social relations,” they attract 
attention because they are deviant (p. 227); and second, tactics may be 
all there is to “see” about a social movement and are therefore crucial 
in affecting its external relations. Integration refers to the “management 
of divisive tendencies within a movement” and includes the analysis of 
membership, discipline, and participation gratifications. 

The chapter on commitment concerns the social psychology of partici- 
pation but does not adequately reflect a symbolic interactionist approach. 
While acknowledging that membership incorporates different levels, 
Wilson still leaves the impression that it is an either-or proposition de- 
fined by commitment to the ideology. He suggests that “the process of 
affiliation is begun by conversion to the beliefs espoused by the move- 
ment” (p. 309). But he neglects the variety of ways in which a person 
can become a member, the heterogeneity of motives, the different levels 
of participation, and, most importantly, the interaction among members. 
The author relies on the model of the religious movement for his analysis 
of commitment, and gives “joining” the same definite character as “con- 
version,” 

Wilson’s reliance on the religious-movement model becomes even more 
evident in the chapter on the development of social-movement structure, 
as does his devotion to structural-functional analysis. The “career” of a 
social movement is analyzed primarily in terms of progressive structural 
differentiation. While Wilson acknowledges that the changes in a social 
movement are “the conjoint product of its values, its current sticcesses, 
its leadership, its members’ commitment, the actions of its opponents” 
(p. 351), his analysis deals minimally with these factors. He creates 
no sense of the notion that a social movement must carve out its career 
within a hostile environment; instead he emphasizes the internal rela- 
tions and problems of a social movement as a developing social system: 
the routinization of adaptive procedures, the centralization of decision 
making, the loss of communitas as the movement grows, the effects of 
generational change. While this mode of analysis is at times applied to 
politcal movements, the reader’s dominant impression is that of the model 
of a religious movement as it progresses from sect to church. 

This prevailing analogy is nevertheless one of the strengths of the 
book. Since social movements reflect dominant themes which can be 
either political or religious but which always incorporate features of both 
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orientations, a theory of social movements must be informed by data 
derived from both types. Wilson’s emphasis on religious movements leads 
to some inconsistencies, however. He seems to make no distinction among 
“movements” which might better be described as “cults,” such as utopian 
communities, religious sects which are still developing movements, and 
historic movements which have become institutionalized as denomina- 
tions. Second, he criticizes the ideal type of the “participation-oriented 
movement” proposed by Ralph Turner and myself on the grcunds that 
even religious sects “are in fact never completely passive as far as the 
promotion of change is concerned and very rarely place their primary 
influence on purely participation gratification” (p. 18). Yet he later 
speaks of religious movements “which have been born out of a concern 
for righteous living, the only strategy for which seems to be a withdrawal 
from a world denounced as sinful”. (p. 249), and later states tnat “scant 
attention has been paid to the undeniable fact that participation in social 
movements is fun or .. . exciting” (p. 325). If Wilson indeed recognizes 
that Turner and I proposed only an ideal type, it is difficult to under- 
stand the nature of his disagreement. 

The book is well written and contains a wealth of data on a wide 
variety of social movements. Even those who may not agree entirely with 
the theoretical framework will find it useful. 


Perspectives on Social Change. By Robert H. Lauer. Boston: Allyn & 
Bacon, 1973. Pp. x+264. $7.95. 


Dudley Kirk ` 
Stanford University 


In 1951 Talcott Parsons in his book Tke Social System asserted that “a 
general theory of the processes of change in social systems is not possible 
in the present state of knowledge.” The validity of this observation has 
generally been accepted by sociologists. It has served as a justification for 
their preoccupation with the structural-functional approach, which gives 
scant attention to social change. In a time of unprecedented and accel- 
erating social change, it is therefore natural that sociology should often 
be viewed as a “silent” science in relation to the salient problems of 
the day. Until quite recently, publications on the theory of social change 
have been sparse in a vast and growing output of sociological writings. 

This was not always so. Earlier sociologists were very much concerned 
with social change—Cooley, Ross, and Ogburn, to mention a few. But 
with the spectacular decline of belief in unidirectional evolution, the 
swing to social psychology, and the dominance of the structural-functional 
approach in sociology, these concerns went into eclipse. Efforts were made 
(notably by Wilbert Moore) to reconcile social-change theory and the 
structural-functional approach, but these were few. 

We are now seeing a revival of interest in social change, doubtless 
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stimulated in part by the academic upheavals of the late 1960s. Where 
it had been losing ground steadily as a field of specialization, social 
change is now being rediscovered by younger sociologists. One can expect 
continuing and growing interest in the field, partly, if for no other reason, 
because of cohort succession (which is, incidentally, a source of social 
change rather conspicuously omitted in Lauer’s otherwise comprehensive 
discussion of causes of social change). 

Lauer’s book is representative of the new interest in the theory of social 
change. The book is well titled. It does not attempt a or tke theory of 
social change but reviews a wide literature on the subject which the 
author binds together skillfully. While it is not an original work, it is 
much more than a mere collage. 

Lauer starts with the “myths” of change, that is to say, the belief 
that change is abnormal, necessarily traumatic, or unidirectional. He 
discusses a myth he designates the “semantic illusion”—that the distinc- 
tions between theories of social change and of social statics are artificial 
(that static. analysis can be made without coming to terms with change). 

In a second section, Lauer leads the reader through a review of socio- 
historical theories as represented by Ibn Khaldun, Toynbee, Sorokin, 
Comte, Spencer, Durkheim, and Marx, nicely encapsulated and percep- 
tively evaluated in surprising short compass. Lauer’s bout with structural- 
functional theories (Oe, Parsons and Smelser), while somewhat unre- 
solved, is persuasive in his conclusion that “we are left with the feeling 
that the structural-functionalist perspective will not carry us very far 
in understanding change” (p. 77). Social-psychological theories, rather 
curiously represented only by Hagen and McClelland, are not found to 
be convincing in toto but “warrant further study” (p. 92). 

The third part of the book deals with “Mechanics of Change.” This 
includes a confrontation of the materialistic perspective, represented by 
Veblen, Ogburn, and, of course, Marx, with the “idealistic” perspective, 
much less easily identifiable by its proponents. Other sections discuss 
interactional mechanisms, specifically competition, conflict, and violence; 
structural changes in government; “status anguish” of persons caught 
between different dimensions of status; and “structural” sources in elites 
and youth representing change from the top and from the bottom. 

A fourth section, on “Patterns of Change,” which acknowledges an- 
thropological concepts of evolution, diffusion, and acculturation, includes 
as in the other sections) a review of the literature, with perceptive com- 
ment. Perhaps the best part of the book is a summary of changes in 
societal patterns of industrialization and modernization, although the 
author again assumes the roles of editor, umpire, and commentator, rather 
than innovator. 

While the final section, on ‘“Willed History,” is potentially the best, 
it actually deals rather marginally with the enormous problem Lauer 
poses: man now being forced by his own success in mastering nature to 
master himself. l 
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This is in no way an activist book or a manual for those who wish to 
promote or retard change. Nor is it in any way a systematic, substantive 
book about social changes occurring in our society today. It is a presenta- 
tion and evaluation of what sociological “authorities” have generalized 
about social change and, with the exception of the last chapter, this dis- 
cussion is presented in the macroperspective of whole societies. 

Within its scope it is a well-written, well-organized text for a first 
acquaintance with the multiplicity of views about the nature, causes, 
and conditions of social change in societies as a whole. The book tends 
to confirm Parsons’s observations but at the same time clearly demon- 
‘strates that efforts to develop theories of change are valuable and emi- 
nently worthy of systematic study. 


The Homeless Mind: Modernization and Consciousness. By Peter Berger, 
Brigitte Berger, and Hansfried Kellner. New York: Random House, 
1973. Pp. ix-++-258. $6.95. 


John H. Kunkel 
University of Western Ontario 


This book, directed more to the general reader than to the professional 
sociologist, presents a highly readable portrait of “modern man” and his 
philosophical and psychological predicaments. Much of it reminds one of 
the work of Roszak and Zidjerveld (with respect to countercultures 
of the 1960s) and of Mishan, Furtado, and Freire (in the appraisal of 
economic development). 

Part 1, “Modern Consciousness,” presents an outline of a sociology of 
knowledge from a phenomenological perspective; it resembles in tone 
and content some of the Bergers’ previous publications. The major 
implications of technology and bureaucracies for human consciousness are 
described in considerable detail. Yet a problem throughout the discussion 
is his use of very broad hypotheses with little if any empirical support, 
such as, “Something that is constantly changing is supposed to be the 
ens realissimum, Consequently it should not be a surprise that modern 
man is afflicted with a permanent identity crisis, a condition conducive to 
considerable nervousness” (p. 78, italics in original). There is little recog- ` 
nition of multiple causality, the heterogeneity of populations, and the 
inadequacy of the concept “modern man.” 

Fortunately, it is not necessary to thoroughly understand or com- 
pletely accept the entire theoretical foundation presented in part 1 in 
order to follow the discussions and arguments of later parts. In fact, as 
the authors state in the preface, readers might skip part 1 altogether. 
This is good advice, for relatively little from part 1 appears later, and 
most of- waat does can be understood from the context or from common 
sense (e.g., “overacting symbols,” p. 168). 

Part 2, “Modernization,” is a lively summary and ee of 
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the major psychological and‘ philosophical aspects of economic develop- 
ment and the problems of “progress.” It is beautifully done. Classic and 
other studies are woven into coherent desctiptions of what the processes 
of modernization—especially the development of technology and bureau- 
cracies—do to man’s consciousness. Chief among these is a deepening 
sense of “homelessness,” which refers to the pervasive uncertainty about 
most aspects of private and social life, the loss of roots and identity, 
doubts about life’s purpose, and “the collective and individual loss of 
integrative meanings” (p. 158). 

Part 3, “Demodernization,” presents a description of various attempts 
in industrial societies (especially the United States) to solve the problems 
of the “homeless mind.” Most of these attempts take the form of either 
resistance (countermodernization) or the search for alternatives, such as 
the building of nontechnological and nonbureaucratic communities (de- 
modernization), as exemplified by the development of youth cultures, 
communes, and exotic life-styles. The authors present a sympathetic yet 
hard-nosed view of countercultures, their origins, operations, and likely 
future; for example, “while the legitimations of the youth culture’s ‘now’ 
character are sometimes reminiscent of classical mysticism, the everyday 
reality seems closer to infantile temper tantrums than to the transcen- 
dence of time by the great mystics” (p. 207). In addition, there are dis- 
cussions of interesting implications of demodernizing movements, such 
as the proposition that the “dropping out” of upper-middle-class youths 
will increase mobility opportunities for lower-class youths (who drop 
out less frequently). The authors also suggest the possibility of parallel 
career systems (some of them outside the technology-bureaucracy com- 
plex) and the development of more or Jess permanent enclaves of deviant 
subcultures (much like reservations). 

This is not a book for people who like hard data, concepts firmly 
grounded in empirical referents, testable propositions, and replicatable 
procedures. As the authors say, much of part 1 is based on personal 
experience rather than empirical evidence; yet even in later parts the 
available data are not utilized to full advantage. Inkeles and Kahl, for 
example, are mentioned in a footnote, but their work is not discussed, while 
Meister Eckhardt rates more space in the text. 

Data are desperately needed to support the several assumptions which 
underlie the theoretical framework of this rather pessimistic appraisal of ` 
modernity. Chief among these are the following. (1) Human beings have 
certain immutable philosophical and psychological requirements, the most 
important of which is to feel at home with oneself, society, and the world 
(e.g., “human beings are not capable of tolerating the continuous uncer- 
tainty of existing without institutional support” [p. 187]). (2) Peasant 
societies and primitive tribes satisfy these requirements rather well. 
(3) It is possible to construct social systems (or at least conceive them) 
which are congruent with these requirements. (4) Technology and bu- 
reaucratization are the major factors producting the condition of “home- 
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lessness.” At the moment, all of these assumptions rest largely on 
faith. The second is especially doubtful in the face of much anthropological 
evidence to the contrary, 


The authors extend the major theme of the book—that modernization 
(or economic development) produces the “homeless mind”—to imply 
that in earlier times, in societies with little technology and few bureau- 
cracies, the mind was “at home.” This comes perilously close to the kind 
of romantic fallacy that we see, for example, in Robert Redfield’s original 
study of Tepoztlan. In Oscar Lewis’s restudy of this Mexican village, it 
became apparent that Redfield had misunderstood and misinterpreted 
much of the peasant way of life; in effect, he had projected his visions 
of “the good life” onto the peasant. As the work of Calixta Guiteras- 
Holmes and Manning Nash illustrates, the world, life, and mind of 
peasants (at least in some villages) are as full of dread, uncertainty, and 
anxiety, and as lacking in meaning and purpose, as is the life of the 
hypothetical “worker” described in part 1 who bears the burden of il- 
lustrating the “homeless mind.” While Alan Holmberg did nct provide 
all the details of the psychological life of the Siriono, a tribe in Bolivia, 
it is evident that the world looked as gruesome to them as it does to the 
modern bureaucrat. 

In short, the Bergers’ vision of the “noble savage at home” is as much 
an exaggeration as their problematic view of modern man. Are there no, 
significant exceptions to the “modern man” and his philosophical hang- 
ups? All of these matters could be settled if there were data, or if the 
discussion were phrased in terms of testable propositions and measurable 
variables. If the concepts and hypotheses are not measurable or testable, 
of what use are they? Can we take conclusions based on them seriously? 
Most important, can we design better systems in terms of them? 

Anthropological data show that factors other than technology and 
bureaucracies can create the havoc of a “homeless mind.” For example, 
Robert Murphy found that simply the knowledge of alternatives, the 
awareness that other people think differently, produced uncertainty and 
doubt among the Mundurucu. As the authors say, modernity “has not 
fundamentally changed the finitude, fragility, and mortality of the ` 
human condition” (p. 185). It may well be, therefore, that a “homeless 
mind” is the fate of any thoughtful, educated, reflective individual in any 
society, as Kierkegaard proposed was true for ontological anxiety. Then 
the curse would reside in man’s awareness of his condition and not within 
technology and bureaucracy per se. But it is only when we know which 
people have “homeless minds” and in which specific circumstances indi- 
viduals have this problem that we can study the major determinants 
of this condition and its possible remedy—if indeed anything can be | 
done. Perhaps we can then also face the question of whether anything 
should be done about the “homeless mind,” considering the costs and 
procedures which would be involved. 
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Radical Non-Intervention: Rethinking the Delinquency Problem. By 
Edwin M. Schur. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1973. Pp. 
ix+180. $5.95 (cloth); $2.45 (paper). 


Delinquency in a Birth Cohort. By Marvin E. Wolfgang, Robert M. 
Figlio, and Thorsten Sellin. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1972. 
Pp. x+327. $12.50. 


Gary F. Jensen 
University of Arizona, Tucson 


Central questions in the study of delinquency control have been when, 
how, and even whether the police and juvenile justice system shculd 
react to delinquency. Edwin Schur’s Radical Non-Intervention attempts 
to provide answers by reviewing previous theory and research on de- 
linquency causation, prevention, and control. It is a well-written, syste- 
matic, and organized presentation, beginning with an outline of three 
reactions to delinquency—individual treatment, liberal reform, and radi- 
cal nonintervention—which Schur differentiates on the basis of basic 
assumptions, favored methodologies, focal points of research, representa- 
tive causal perspectives, and stances on prevention, treatment, and the 
juvenile court. The book is divided into three parts, with assessments of 
the treatment reaction and liberal reform positions leading up to Schur’s 
favored position of radical nonintervention. 

Schur’s presentation of the treatment and reform positions is gen- 
erally fair; most criminologists probably would agree that the tendencies 
he attributes to each position do in fact exist. On the other hand, Schur 
tends to group together positions which do not share the characteristics 
cited. For example, he includes “operant learning” approaches in his dis- 
cussion of the “treatment reaction,” which supposedly stresses ‘“delin- 
` quency as a symptom” and the “fundamental differentness.of offenders,” 
two points specifically rejected by those advancing such an approach. 
Moreover, he makes the summary statement that most treatment policies 
involve “less severe and more commonly accepted modes of intervention” 
. than do “behavior modification schemes” (p. 54). It is not clear how 

Project Case and the Tucson Community Behavior Modification Project, 
which he refers to in his discussion of behavior modification, can be 
deemed more severe than alternative treatment programs. If we can 
accept the reports from these two programs (and Schur fails to provide 
„any reason for not doing so), they appear to have accomplished what 
` they set out to do without alienating boys in the program and seem to 
have been more pleasant than alternative treatment programs. More- 
over, as evidenced by the Tucson project, operant approaches do not 
emphasize segregating the individual from the community which is sup- 
posedly characteristic of the “treatment” approach in Schur’s typology. 

However, there are other difficulties with Schur’s presentation which 
are more disturbing. He continually presents favored theoretical positions 
as matters of fact. For example, he asserts the stereotypical conception of 
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juvenile institutions as “schools of crime” and continually cites the view 
that “present programs are not just ineffective but positively harmful.” 
No evidence is presented or cited to support such statements. Even a 
cursory review of literature on juvenile programs and different types of 
` institutions show that many, if not most, experimental programs appear 
to have done no harm (and some may have had consequences deemed 
good by the boys as well as the community). Moreover, research on 
institutions for juveniles suggests that the consequences of institutions 
vary considerably depending on such factors as the custody-treatment 
orientation of the institution. The view of institutions as “schools of 
crime” and present programs as “harmful failures” is a gross oversimpli- 
fication. 

Schur’s “radical” alternative can best be summarized by his own state- 
ment: “Leave kids alone wherever possible” (p. 155). While this point 
of view is in marked contrast to policies of liberal and pervasive inter- 
vention in the name of “treatment,” it is far from original and is pre- 
sented at the same generalized level as previous statements by other 
criminologists. Moreover, one of his central points in advocating a policy 
of nonintervention is that “so-called delinquents . . . are not significantly 
different from non-delinquents—except that they have been processed by 
the juvenile justice system” (p. 154). He repudiates claims that de- 
linquents are basically different by asserting that “delinquency is wide- 
spread among all segments of the society” (p. 155). It is ironic that, 

- making such claims, Schur devotes several pages to control theorists’ 
contributions to new conceptions of delinquency, in particular Travis 
Hirschi’s careful analysis of quantitative survey data as reported in his 
Causes of Delinquency (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1969). 
Hirschi found statistically and theoretically significant differences in 
involvement in delinquency among adolescents who could be differentiated 
on the basis of their “stakes in conformity.” The “causal variables” ex- 
amined by Hirschi and others and the “differences” they found (as well 
as those rejected) contributed greatly to Schur’s understanding of de- 
linquency. The fact that delinquency is widespread among all segments 
of society has no bearing on whether or not there are “causal” variables 
which make a “significant,” “basic,” or “fundamental” difference for 
variable involvement in delinquency. f 

Delinquency in a Birth Cokort is a research monograph describing and 
reporting- the results of a cohort study of all males born in 1945 who 
lived in the city of Philadelphia from their tenth to their eighteenth 
birthdays. The magnitude of the project is awesome, and the book 
provides considerable detail-on the decisions that proved necessary, the 
basis for choosing particular procedures, and the difficulties encountered 
at each step in “capturing” a cohort of 9,945 boys. It should be a useful 
guide for anyone interested in the intricacies of cohort analysis. The 
authors provide data on the school and social background of delinquents 
and nondelinquents, delinquency status, chronic offenders, age and re- ` 
corded delinquency, age of onset, “static” and “contingent” offense prob- 
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abilities, and the disposition of cases. With the exception’ of the chapters 
describing the study and the short concluding chapter, the authors devote 
most of the work to restating the data presented in the tables and ‘only 
rarely attempt to relate that data to any theoretical positions or to give 
them additional meaning. Thus, while the book jacket indicates that 
“the analysis can be followed by the nonmathematically-trained reader,” 
it is difficult to imagine that very many would sustain an interest in 
‘doing so. Fortunately, there are summaries of most chapters, and the 
concluding chapter restates some of the more interesting findings. 

The book’s serious problem is. that some of the author’s conclusions 
cannot be substantiated by their mode of data analysis. Specifically, they 
begin their analysis in chapter 4 appropriately with a table depicting 
the extent of involvement in delinquency among boys differentiated on 
the basis of race and social class. However, the rest of this analysis 
examines the background characteristics of delinquents compared with 
nondelinquents. In short, the authors switch the form of the analysis from 
examining the extent of delinquency involvement among boys differenti- 
ated on the basis of background variables to the distribution of back- 
ground characteristics among boys differentiated on the basis of their 
involvement in delinquency. This change in the “direction” of their 
analysis has serious consequences for the validity of the following con- 
clusions: 


After examining the relationship between the various background vari- 
ables of race, SES, types of schools attended, residential and school 
moves, highest grade completed, 1.Q., achievement level, and the state of 
being delinquent or not, we concluded that the variables of race and 
SES (of somewhat lesser importance) were most strongly related to the 
offender-nonoffender classification. The remaining variables in the school 
records had little or no’ relationship to delinquency status. For example, 
the variable of achievement level is inversely related to delinquency, 
that is, high achievers are much less likely to be classified as offenders 
than are low achievers. However, the relationship between race and 
achievement is such that most of the variation between achievement 
and delinquency status is explained by race, for being a poor achiever is 
highly related to being nonwhite. [Pp. 245-46] 


The manner in which the data are presented for residential and school 
moves, highest grade completed, and IQ prevents us from reaching any 
conclusion about their importance relative to race and SES. However, 
it is possible to derive the data necessary to allow such comparisons for 
achievement level. I reconstructed their table 4.6, on page 63, in a man- 
ner which would make it applicable to the conclusions quoted above 
and in the same manner as their tables on delinquency by race and SES 
on page 55 (see table 1 herein). The comparable coefficients relating SES 
to delinquency were —.33 for nonwhites and —.23 for whites. In short, 
achievement level is more strongly related to delinquency among whites 
than is SES, and it is obvious that the relationship between achievement 
level and delinquency cannot be explained by race. If we dichotomize 
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TABLE 1 


DELINQUENCY BY ACHIEVEMENT LEVEL AND RACE 














AcHIEVEMENT LEVEL (%) 














Nonwhite White 
DELINQUENCY Very Very Very l Very 
STATUS Low Low Avg. High High Low Low Avg. High High 
Nondelinquency .. 44 42 52 . 64 86 54 58 68 84 87 
Delinquency ..... 56 58 48 36 144 4°46 42 32 16 13 
INV eS ohne Ee 494 360 265 74 144 194 368 782 747 551 
Note.——-Nonwhite y = ~—.15; white y = —.42. 


achievement level to allow for subdividing (which seems fair, since SES 
and race are dichotomized), the zero-order y coefficient relating achieve- 
ment level to delinquency is —.62, which is stronger than the race- 
delinquency (—.43) or SES-delinquency (—.39) relationships. With race 
constant, the net partial y coefficient relating achievement level to de- 
linquency status is —.48. Clearly, achievement level is related to de- 
linquency regardless of race. If we relate race to delinquency, holding 
achievement level constant, the net partial is — A1. 

While it is possible to carry out such an analysis with regard to 
achievement level, the data provided on the other background variables, 
which are deemed to have “little or no relationship to delinquency 
status,” do not allow such reanalysis. We can only say that on the basis 
of the data presented, the authors’ conclusions are wrong with regard 
to achievement level and may very well be in error with regard to the 
other background variables as well. This problem cannot be written off 
as “trivial,” since it sets the orientation for much of the analysis in fol- 
lowing chapters, it is the first really substantive claim in the concluding 
chapter, and it is this type of conclusion that is likely to be cited in 
reviews and summaries of research. However, this criticism should not 
detract from the value of the book as a guide to cohort studies and as a ` 
source of data of interest to a wide range of criminologists and other ` 
professionals. 


Police Riots: Collective Violence and Law Enforcement. By Rodney 
Stark. Belmont, Calif.: Wadsworth Publishing Co., 1972. Pp. vi4250. 
$3.95 (paper). 

Albert J. Reiss, Jr. 

Yale University 

The main goal of Police Riots is to explain why police engage “unlaw- 
fully” in collective violence, what the author calls a police riot. “An 


event is a police riot when roving bands of policemen set upon nonpro- 
vocative persons and/or property in an excessively violent manner. When ` 
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only one small group of policemen sets upon citizens and/or property 
ina single location it may be useful to call this a police attack. A police 
riot is any such event involving two or more attacks” (p. 17). One of 
the author’s subsidiary goals is to offer proposals to “create effective and 
responsible police departments” to reduce police “repression,” “violence,” 
and “lawlessness.” 

To answer the question of why police riot, Rodney Stark relies on a 
variety of sources of information: studies for the President’s Commission . 
on Law Enforcement and the Administration of Criminal Justice, and the 
National Commission on the Causes and Prevention of Violence; inter- 
views with’ policemen, officers of police guilds and union organizations, 
and police commanders in a number of. major U.S. cities conducted by 
Stark for the report he prepared for the Task Force on Violent Aspects 
of Protest and Confrontation of the latter Commission; the professional, 
training, and trade literature for police; newspaper and magazine ac- 
counts of police violence; and observer accounts of a Crisis Research 
Team organized by Stark for the Berkeley disorders of June 1968. Ex- 
cept for quantitative data from public-opinion surveys and a few scholarly 
studies of police behavior, Stark relies on qualitative data from observers 
of and writers on the police. 

This book gives many suggestions as to why police engage unlawfully 
in collective violence. First, the author argues that the unnecessary use 
of force by the police is a relatively routine occurrence and is legitimated. 
by them. A police riot is distinguished by the fact that the police gather 
in large numbers “doing collectively in a short period of time and in a 
small area what they would ordinarily be doing in pairs or very small 
groups across a very large area over a longer time” (p. 84). Second, 
as a socially isolated subculture, police come to regard all civilians as out- 
siders; dissenters become especially salient targets of opposition, since 
they are objects of both real and symbolic conflict at a time when police 
work is becoming more difficult and police manpower and other resources 
are deteriorating. Dissenters become the special “enemies,” helping to 
create what the police experience as a deteriorating moral order in the 
Great Society and a deteriorating departmental order in daily life. Third, 
the police are victims of strategic misconceptions and of tactical errors 
in dealing with public dissent and protest. Their strategic misconceptions 
flow, the author maintains, from a police ideology that explains events in 
terms of human intent and conspiracy rather than as results of social 
forces. These views, particularly those of conspiracy, shape police tactical 
choices when they confront crowds, Stark also maintains that violence 
is the only tactical competence the police bring to confrontation situa- 
tions, since they lack both training and discipline in riot tactics. Finally, 
Stark argues that the weak internal and external controls over police 
when they engage in violence, together with substantial police and 
` public support for police use of violence, permit American police to get 
away with using collective violence unlawfully. 
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It is not entirely clear how seriously sociologists should take.this little 
book, In the final paragraph the author concludes: 


In general, it seems to me that it is not difficult to find technical solutions 
to the problems of making the police effective and responsible. That isn’t 
really the problem. The main problem is political, not technical. For no 

` matter how good the technical solutions offered, they will not be adopted 
by present police institutions. Changes will only occur from outside and 
thus depend upon mobilizing the necessary political power. In the long 
run, I don’t think it cynical to believe that we get the policing we 
deserve. It simply implies that we must become more deserving. And 
that is why I wrote a book for the general public instead of a manual 
for police administrators. If reading this book has made you concerned 
about police behavior, it will have served some purpose. If your concern 
leads you to take part in the political process of bringing the police under 
control, perhaps the long litany of reports on violent and lawless police 
can finally end. [Pp. 238-39] 


Since the book was not written for a scholarly audience, perhaps one 
should not examine it on the basis of scholarly merit. Yet if a book written 
by a sociologist (and Stark is a sociologist) on the causes and prevention 
of collective police violence fails to pass the test of sociological examina- 
tion, it must at least forfeit the claim of expertise in addressing these 
questions. In my opinion, the shortcomings of the analysis and pro- 
grammatics outweigh any obvious merit the book may have in calling 
attention to a social problem. Police Riots evinces serious shortcomings 
in theoretical formulations and explanations, and it is methodologically 
weak in design. 

In the area of the theoretical, the author fails to exploit systematically 
what is known about collective disorders, even those commonly referred 
to as “hostile outbursts.” Indeed, despite Stark’s statement that this is 
a book explaining why police engage unlawfully in collective violence, 
it is principally a statement about police violence toward protestors or 
demonstrators during 1966-70. To take but one example, the author’s 
discussion of the role of “conspiracy” in collective violence never draws 
upon the extensive literature on conspiracy in collective disorders of any 
kind, as, for example, the work of Charles Tilly. 

The relationship of theory and explanation to empirical data is espe- 
cially distressing, perhaps nowhere more so than in the proposals for 
changing police and their organizations. There is a noticeable absence of 
any theoretical or causal links between proposed structural and organiza- 
tional changes and propensity for collective violence. Stark, for example, 
recommends both traditional military tactical training and dual-level re- 
cruitment and training for the police, noting especially that the French 
police are a model in the latter respect. Whether these conditions are 
necessary to control police violence is doubtful, as any examination of 
policing collective disorders in France by the Republican Security Com- 
panies (C.R.S.) of the Sûreté nationale makes abundantly clear. 
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Perhaps the major shortcoming of this work lies in its strategy of 
explanation and the’ implicit design of inquiry. The simple rules of com- 
parison are scanted. No attention is given to the lawful use of force by 
the police, nor are conditions that differentiate between lawful and un- 
lawful use examined. And no attention is given to why, in the collective ` 
policing of disorders or dissent, the police sometimes engage in collective 
violence and at other times refrain. The closest the author comes to 
making any such comparisons is in his discussion of police tactics, where 
be compares police, military, and National Guard tactics in riots. How 
well would Stark’s explanation of the causes of police riots hold up if 
one were to consider the many instances in the policing of dissent and 
protest when there was no collective police violence. Why doesn’t the 
author discuss May Days in New Haven, the marches in Washington, 
D.C., the orderly arrest of protestors at the University of Michigan? 
Surely such comparison should bring us closer to causal implications 
about unlawful collective violence by the police and lead us closer to 
the advisory role the author would have us assume. 


Opening Up the Suburbs: An Urban Strategy for America. By Anthony 
Downs. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1973. Pp. ix+219. 
$7.95. 


John D. Kasarda . - 
University of Chicago 


There is growing consensus among social scientists that the root of the 
contemporary urban crisis lies in the selective redistribution of popula- 
tion and economic functions inherent in metropolitan expansion. The 
exodus of massive numbers of middle- and upper-class families from the 
central cities and their replacement by poor minority groups has been 
well documented. Exacerbating this problem has been the changing 
economic function of central cities and suburban areas. Jobs requiring 
substantial education, such as those in administration, finance, and 
specialized business services, are accumulating in the central cities, while 
jobs requiring less education, such as those in manufacturing and con- 
struction, are rapidly dispersing to the suburban rings. As a consequence 
of these ecological movements, central cities are plagued with high unem- 
ployment rates, growing welfare rolls, and rising debt service. 

Urban economist Anthony Downs proposes a sweeping strategy for 
mitigating such crisis conditions: open up the suburbs. By opening up 
the suburbs, Downs means dispersing the urban poor to suburban areas 
by providing housing opportunities for low-income families in all subur- 
ban communities and moderate-income housing in new growth portions 
of the urban periphery. Downs defines low-income families as those with 
incomes below the national poverty level and moderate-income families 
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as those with incomes above the poverty line but below the national 
median. 

Downs suggests that extensive construction of subsidized low-cost 
housing throughout the suburban rings would open up the suburbs. This 
strategy, however, would require new public policy to modify suburban 
construction codes and housing quality standards. Downs contends that 
present building codes and housing standards are much too high and 
merely reflect cultural and political considerations. In this vein, he cites 
Hong Kong as a metropolis where many people reside in small subsidized 
units with no apparent malaise. Downs expresses little concern for long- 
run maintenance problems of low-cost housing in the suburbs or for the 
potential impact that large numbers of these units might have on the 
future value of existing homes. For the most part, he sets up suburban- 
ites’ objections toward subsidized housing in their neighborhoods like 
so many straw men to be blown down. 

With respect to potential social problems arising from mixing high- 
and low-income families in suburban communities, Downs is an idealist. 
Not that idealism is a bad trait—but Downs’s vision apparently blinds 
him to some important social realities. Despite abundant indications that 
most middle- and upper-class suburban residents oppose opening up their 
neighborhoods to the poor, Downs believes that if low-income families 
entered in moderate numbers, the wealthier suburbanites would become 
personally and fiscally involved in helping their less fortunate neighbors. 
Building on “contact theory,” he implies that with increased personal 
interaction between rich and poor in a positive (e, suburban) setting, 
a friendly and healthy atmosphere would emerge. 

Possibly the major shortcoming of Downs’s strategy is that it fails to 
consider adequately the liabilities low-income families might suffer in 
communities dominated by middle- and upper-class residents, For ex- 
ample, goods and service establishments oriented to the needs of the poor 
would probably be absent, as would ad hoc credit arrangements on which 
numerous low-income families depend. Moreover, many urban poor can- 
not afford the growing cost of automobile ownership and are spatially 
restricted to public transportation or pedestrian movement. In short, 
economist Downs fails to stress that central cities provide low-income 
families with specific external economies that are unavailable in most 
suburban areas. 

Downs’s strategy might also threaten what little political power the 
poor have been able to mobilize. After years of social and legal repression, 
poor minority groups are just beginning to constitute large enough pro- 
portions of central-city populations to elect their own city officials and 
state and national representatives. The systematic dispersion of large 
numbers of these people throughout the politically fragmented suburban 
rings could undermine their recent electoral gains. E 

In sum, though logic would dictate metropolitan housing reform as a 
necessary condition to coping with the urban crisis, I am skeptical of the 
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grand strategy proposed by Downs. Much of his strategy is based on 
questionable assumptions and untested hypotheses flavored by his own 
ideals and social commentary. Without doubt, substantially more research 
is needed on the implications of dispersing the urban poor before such 
‘a profound policy can be seriously entertained. 


World Urbanization, 1950-1970. Vol. 2: Analysis of Trends, Relation- 
ships, and Development. By Kingsley Davis. Population Monograph 
Series. Berkeley, Calif.: Institute of International Studies, 1972. Pp. 
xxii+319. $3.00 (paper). 


Thomas L. Van Valey 
Colorado State University 


The Department of Demography at Berkeley Ze no more; it was elimi- 
nated by an administrative decision. Remaining, however, are those 
factors which originally gave rise to its being: highly competent staff 
and excellence in research and training. The present monograph, by 
Kingsley Davis, is evidence of both factors. It results from the efforts of 
a skilled craftsman and a research team working in an area to produce a 
work that is a timely contribution to the field. i 

Although this volume and its predecessor (World Urbanization, 1950- 
1970, vol. 1, Basic Data for Cities, Counties, and Regions | Berkeley, 
Calif.: Institute of International Studies, 1969]) were published sepa- 
rately, it would be remiss not to include some description of the earlier 
work, for volume 1 contains the data on which the analyses in volume 2 are 
based. These data consist of the area, total population, urban population, 
and the population of each city of 100,000 or more (all available for 1950, 
1960, and 1970 and covering the entire world). In addition, a variety of 
other pieces of information have been derived from these “prime” entries 
(e.g., rural population, number of cities, average density, and so on). These 
are presented, with explanations, in eight extensive tables. Furthermore, 
there are chapters dealing with various aspects of the data-collection 
enterprise: problems of definition, methods of estimation, methods of 
projection, and special procedures for particular countries. All in all, 
volume I provides the reader (cum researcher) with what he always needs 
to know but seldom gets—the data plus detailed information on their 
quality and methods of acquisition. 
` That volume 2 is a research monograph there is no doubt. There are 
104 tables (plus numerous unnumbered tables embedded in the text) and 
15 figures. Unfortunately, the wealth of material presented and the com- 
plexity of the subject make the presentation somewhat difficult to follow. 
This is particularly true in a few instances where several pages of tables 
separate segments of the text. 

After the first chapter, which serves as a brief introduction and j justifi 
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cation, there are eight substantive chapters. Chapters 2—6 focus on the 
world as the unit of analysis. Chapter 2 documents the distribution of 
population in 1950, 1960, and 1970 according to various categories: total, 
rural, urban, and size categories within urban populations. This is then fol- 
lowed, in chapters 3 and 4, by an analysis of the changes in those same 
distributions. Chapter 5 focuses on the relation between size of place 
and rate of growth. Here Davis presents findings and a persuasive ex- 
‘planation for the fact that the largest of the world’s cities (1,£00,000-+-) 
are growing more slowly than the rest. Chapter 6 closes the focus on the 
world by delineating most of the details of two general approaches for 
projecting the course of urbanization to the year 2000. The first applies 
the average rate of change during the 1950-70 interval. (Actually, there 
are three different projections within this ‘“constant-rate” approach, a 
fact that makes this chapter very difficult to follow at times.) The other 
approach uses the pattern of change in the United States since 1880 as 
a model. Projections for the various categories of data (e.g., total, rural, 
urban, etc.) are then reported, discussed, and compared. 

In the remaining three chapters the focus narrows from the world to 
its regions. Chapter 7 looks at the data first broken into eight major 
continental areas and 22 lesser geographical regions, then into tropical 
versus temperate regions, and then into 10 “cultural” regions. (These 
easily could—and perhaps should—have been separate chapters, which 
would probably have improved their readability.) One general finding 
highlighted in this particular analysis is that “the rate of town and city 
growth is determined by general population increase as well as by urbani- 
zation per se” (p. 212; italics added). Chapters 8 and 9 deal with the 
general relation between urbanization and economic development. In 
chapter 8, the emphasis is on the distribution of countries, area, and 
population according to the level of urbanization (as a proxy for level 
of economic development), Chapter 9 deals with the rate of urban growth 
according to the initial level of urbanization. This allows Davis to center 
his attention directly on the question, is the gap between advanced 
countries and non-advanced countries growing? (p. 287). 

While my overall opinion of this work is strongly positive, I have indi- 
cated some weaknesses. I would also like to take issue with one of 
Davis’s conclusions, At several points in the text (pp. 55, 110-11, 161- 
62), he underscores the likelihood that there will exist extremely large 
cities (perhaps 25 million) in the near future. He further argues that 
the primary driving force behind this unpleasant prospect is the overall 
rate of population growth. While this is certainly in part true, such a 
simplistic conclusion appears to overlook the complexity of the urban 
unit, a tendency which should not be encouraged. Aside from this last 
point, however, my observations are nit-picking comments on good 
work. The discipline would benefit from more like it. 
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Population, Environment, and Social Organization: Current Issues in 
Human Ecology. Edited by Michael Micklin. Hinsdale, Ill.: Holt, Rine- 
hart & Winston (Dryden Editions), 1973. Pp. xiii+509. $5.95 (paper). 


` Avery M. Guest 
University of Washington 


Human ecologists in sociology departments have probably spent almost 
as much time debating the nature of their field as producing empirically 
based propositions about social behavior. Included among current and 
deceased definers of the field are Park and Burgess, McKenzie, Quinn, 
Hawley, Duncan and Schnore, Gibbs and Martin, and Molotch. While 
the definitions have been oriented to the study of a number of social is- 
sues, human ecologists have probably produced most of their empirical 
work in the urban area, studying interurban relationships or the internal 
spatial organization of cities. 

Although primarily intended as a textbook in the field, Micklin’s book 
of readings and comments is important to sociology professionals for 
its attempt at another definition of human ecology. The author’s position, 
elaborated in some detail, is summarized on page 9 of the book: “The 
central argument of the present conceptualization of human ecology is 
that the key to understanding ecological relationships is social organiza- 
tion, which stands in direct relationship to both populations and their 
environments, and, moreover, serves to mediate relationships between the 
two.” Micklin, therefore, wants to focus on the way that man’s social 
organization—indicated by such factors as his technology, migration 
patterns, and political system—affects the relationship between popu- 
lations and their environments, man-made and natural. A proper focus 
of human ecology, therefore, would be the question of how the develop- 
ment of the automobile (technology) has mediated the influence of: 
metropolitan population growth on metropolitan spatial patterns. 

Other notions of human ecology are criticized—Hawley partially be- 
cause he places too much emphasis on the vague and all-encompassing 
concept ‘of. social organization as the dependent variable, Duncan and 
Schnore presumably because their definition of human ecology as the 
study of the relationships among technology, social organization, popu- 
lation, and environment is more a statement of things to study than of 
causal relationships. Hawley, Duncan and Schnore, and Gibbs and Mar- 
tin are also criticized for ignoring culture in their ecological definitions 
and analyses. And Micklin has numerous other critical ideas about cur- 
rent conceptualizations of the field. For instance, he takes Hawley to 
task for arguing that all social systems tend toward an equilibrium, and 
one gets the impression that Micklin is not entirely happy with Hawley’s 
view that political power arises completely from functional position in a 
social system. 

In a short review, it is impossible to do full justice to the depth of 
Micklin’s ideas—his perceptive criticism of current ecological theory as 
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well as his careful efforts to define a proper area of ecological inquiry. 
His comments should be considered a “must” for professional human 
ecologists, students, and sociologists interested in theory and the history 
of sociological thought. 

The comments in the book serve as introductions to a series of readings 
on ecological issues—all previously published and most relatively well 
known to persons in the field. For instance, one can read Schnore on 
Durkheim on ecology; Duncan on air pollution, ecology, and Los- 
Angeles; Hawley on urban renewal expenditures; and Davis and Bogue 
on whether fertility levels respond primarily to changes in social structure 
or changes in family planning. The articles are well-organized, and most 
are chock full of provocative ideas. 

While appreciative of Micklin’s effort, I had some trouble evaluating 
the book’s role in the development of human ecology as a discipline. I 
put the book down with the feeling that I did not know much more about 
the empirical relationship among population, social organization, and 
environment than I did before reading it. While Micklin emphasizes the 
importance of empirical studies in furthering the field, he rarely uses 
them to make his own points. And most of the readings are based on 
assertions which contradict each other often enough that I am not sure 
who is on first base—or second or third, for that matter. 

Undergraduate and graduate students, for whom the book is written 
as a text, may share my confusion about what conclusions are to be 
drawn from it. Unless they are versed in the classical ecological literature, 
they may find some of Micklin’s discussion rather pedantic and overly 
abstract. My own view is this: human ecology will progress by concen- 
trating on various substantive areas where its primary variables of 
technology, social organization, population, and environment may be 
brought to bear, tested, and elaborated. For instance, the areas of cities, 
complex organizations, industrial organizations, national development, 
race relations, and resource uses are ripe for the ecologist with his tradi- 
tional battery of variables. We already have significant documented theory 
in many of these areas. We may even find that it is silly to attempt to 
construct a unified theory of the relationship among social organization, 
technology, population, and environment. In short, we may be approxi- 
mately in the same stage that chemistry was in when it posited the four 
basic elements—air, earth, fire, and water. 


Nisei: The Quiet Americans. By William Hosokawa. New York: William 
Morrow & Co., 1969, Pp. xvii +522. $10.95. 


Japanese Americans: The Evolution of a Subculture. By Harry H. L. 
Kitano. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1969. Pp. xv-+186. 
$2.95 (paper). 


Japanese American Identity Dilemma. By Minako K. Maykovich. Tokyo: 
Waseda University Press, 1972. Pp. 151. $5.00. 
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East across the Pacific. Edited by Hilary Conroy and T. Scott Miyakawa. 
Santa Barbara, Calif.: American Bibliographic Center, Clio Press, 1972. 
Pp. xvii-+322. $15.00 (cloth); $5.75 (paper). 


A Buried Past: An Annotated Bibliography of the Japanese American Re- 
search Project Collection. By Yuji Ichioka, Yasuo Sakata, Nobuya Tsu- 
chida, and Eri Yasuhara. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1974. 
Pp. 240. $10.00. 


William K. Cummings 
University of Chicago 


According to Edwin O. Reischauer, “no immigrant group [in the United 
States] encountered higher walls of prejudice and discrimination than did 
the Japanese”; yet the outcome “has been the great American success 
story writ large... . No group has won greater respect or a position of 
more achievement in this country than have the Americans of Japanese 
origin” (Hosokawa, p. xi). 

Each of these books deals with the Japanese-American story in a 
distinctive manner, but they are united under the common denominator 
of excellence. Together they provide a stimulating and balanced overview, 
of interest to all students of ethnic relations and assimilation. Hosokawa 
gives us a detailed and exceptionally well written history. While the prose 
is at times humorous, the total effect is a chilling indictment of the 
irrational racist sentiment in our society which sent over 100,000 Japa- 
nese Americans to “relocation camps” during World War II. Harry H. 
L. Kitano’s book concentrates primarily on the structure of contemporary 
Japanese America, adroitly summarizing the considerable body of ma- 
terial available on Japanese-American family structure and community 
activities. Kitano draws on his own experience as an insider, which results 
in revealing vignettes. Especially rewarding is his application of Milton 
Gordon’s paradigm of assimilation and an appendix with 31 tables. 
Minako K. Maykovich explores a question largely passed over by the 
above authors: that of the identity crisis third-generation Japanese 
Americans, or sansei, are currently experiencing. Finally, Hilary Conroy 
and T. Scott Miyakawa have put together a collection of historical and 
sociological essays of interest to social scientists. 

Any account of Japanese Americans must first grapple with the unique 
way in which American society has “handled” this small group. After 
decades of legislation to stop the flow (more accurately the “trickle,” 
for in no year did more than 10,000 Japanese ever arrive in the United 
States), the U.S. government, following Pearl Harbor, decided that 
Japanese alien residents and Americans (meaning citizens) of Japanese 
descent (or Japs, to use the expression of Spiro Agnew and John J. 
Wilson, the attorney defending John D. Ehrlichman and H. R. Halde- 
man) constituted a grave security risk. Thus, in 1942 virtually all West 
Coast Japanese Americans (over 100,000 people) were sent to the Ameri- 
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can interior, where they were forced to live behind barbed wires in 
primitive conditions during most of the war. Many of the internees were 
American citizens; yet only as the war drew to a close did the Supreme 
Court order them released. Most of the internees had been sent -to the 
camps on extremely short notice, and thus suffered considerable losses 
in their efforts to dispose of or otherwise store their property. One estimate 
placed the total loss at over $400 million, but the U.S. government saw 
‘fit to return less that 10 percent of this amount and to drag out this 
niggardly compensation in lengthy court battles that in some cases lasted 
15 years. 

The events leading to and including the internment experience may not 
be of obvious importance from a sociological point of view: they are a 
unique sequence of events in American history, hopefully never to be 
repeated. However, for Japanese America these events constitute the core 
of group identity and a major source of intracommunity tension even to- 
day. 

Those Japanese who initially came to America are known as issei 
(first-generation Japanese). Their children, born in America, who were 
the adolescents and young adults in the camps and who took over leader- 
ship of the community, became known as nisei (second-generation Japa- 
nese). Finally, the children of wire, often born in the camps, came to be 
referred to as sansei. Another group born in the United States but sent 
back to Japan for schooling were called kibei. Due to the Gentlemen’s 
Agreement of 1906, which curtailed subsequent Japanese immigration, 
these generational groups are relatively discrete in terms of their age 
distribution and have developed their distinctive identities, life-styles, 
and orientations to American society. 

The camps crushed the issei and left to the nisei the task of resurrec- 
ting a place for the Japanese-American community in American society. 
One of the great surprises of the postwar period has been the remarkable 
energy and drive that the nisei have devoted to this task. As sociologist 
William Petersen observed: R 


By any criterion of good citizenship that we choose, the Japanese 
Americans are better than any other group in our society, including 
native-born whites. They have established this remarkable record, more- 
over, by their own almost totally unaided effort. Every attempt to- 
hamper their progress resulted only in enhancing their determination to 
succeed. Even in a country whose patron saint is the Horatio Alger hero, 
there is no parallel to this success story. [New York Times Magazine, 
January 9, 1966, p. 20; quoted in Kitano, p. 1] 


How were the Japanese Americans able to achieve their success? Sev- 
eral explanations are offered in the books under review. Kitano identifies 
the enryo syndrome—consisting of submissiveness, courage, and quiet 
dignity—brought from the home country that has enabled Japanese 
Americans to stoically endure the humiliating circumstances they were 
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placed in during the war and to emerge from the experience seeking 
neither revenge nor favor but merely a fair chance. Coupled with this 
orientation was the exceptional preparedness Japanese Americans demon- 
strated when given the chance. For example, several of the authors ana- 
lyze the value system of Japanese America, which essentially parallels 
the value system of middle-class white America but places heavier em- 
phasis on achievement, conformity, hard work, and certain other com- 
ponents related to success in modern society. Japanese Americans are 
the best educated of all of America’s ethnic groups, including white 
Americans. Amid the noisy, current debate about the possible unfairness 
of IQ tests, it is interesting to note that Japanese Americans generally 
score well on these tests. The average IQ of members of the famed 442d 
Combat Battalion recruited from the Japanese-American community to 
fight in the European theater was 119, five points higher than the score 
required for admission to officers’ school in the military. Finally, the 
camp experience itself may have weakened the traditional family hier- 
archical structure. Children were freed from the obligation to take up 
their parents’ relatively low status occupations and thus could rise ac- 
cording to their value in the labor market. Support for this last explana- 
tion comes from the finding that mainland Japanese Americans who went 
through the camp experience have done better in terms of average income 
than their Hawaiian counterparts, differences in the respective occupa- 
tional structures and levels of educational attainment only partially ex- 
plain this income differential. 

Of course, underlying the explanation of success is the assumption that 
the Japanese-American story is a successful one. Hosokawa, who is him- 
self a considerable success both in American society and in the eyes 
of his community (he was given the Nisei of the Biennium award in 1958 
by the Japanese American Citizens League) believes that it is, Kitano 
essentially agrees that Japanese Americans have made it, though he indi- 
cates great variations according to the location of different groups: 
those on the East Coast are doing the best, those dispersed throughout 
the midwest are doing second best, and so on. He accounts for this 
variation largely in terms of the structures of the respective Japanese- 
American communities: for example, the tightly knit character of the 
Los Angeles community restrains mobility. Interestingly, Kitano does 
not emphasize discrimination by the majority society, although we still 
hear of instances where seemingly Japanese Americans fail to be chosen 
for high-ranking jobs in business and government and are refused admit- 
tance to exclusive clubs and residential areas. Kitano concludes his book 
by expressing concern that success as defined by the majority does not 
welcome the special contributions that Japanese Americans and their 
unique cultural heritage can make to American society. 

Kitano’s concluding concern is the crux of the matter for the youngest 
generation of Japanese Americans, the sensei, who are just now passing 
through the higher educational system and entering the occupational 
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sphere, Many of the sansei are highly critical of the way their parents 
knuckled under to white society during the wartime period and of their 
postwar blasé drive for narrow material success. The radical sansei view 
their parents as moral disasters, as bananas who are yellow on the outside 
and white on the inside. These sansei jeel that their parents have sacrificed 
too much. During America’s student revolt of the late 1960s the sansei 
were particularly vocal in expressing their discontent. 

Maykovich focuses on the sansei, choosing a sample of 508 from the 
California universities. She portrays their protest as a search for identity 
and, after an interesting theoretical foray, attempts, through path- 
analytic techniques, to specify the social and psychological determinants 
of the relative degree of identity crisis among the sansei. The effort is 
only modestly successful; however, the material covered in the analysis 
helps us to appreciate the complexities of success for these exceptional 
people. It might be noted that, despite their conflicts, most of the 
sansei have aimed their careers for high-status professional occupations 
and the good life; they seem to want to outdo their parents in achieving 
the very things they despise. 

In most analyses of ethnic group assimilation, generational progression 
is the axis for hypothesizing differences in values, life styles, and prefer- 
ences, The Japanese-American experience provides a confirmation for 
some of these hypotheses. For example, Kitano reports a trend toward 
value congruence with the majority culture, as well as congruences in 
life-style, such as residential location, friendship, and recreational pat- 
terns. Similarly, in terms of child-rearing patterns, Minako Kurokawa 
(in Conroy and Miyakawa) finds a trend toward independence training 
in sansei families relative to nisei families, accompanied by a greater 
proneness to childhood accidents. However, some trends appear to be 
curvilinear, in keeping with Marcus L. Hansen’s hypothesis that “what. 
the son wishes to forget the grandson wishes to remember.” For example, 
one survey indicates that 94 percent of sansei wish to be fluent in 
Japanese, whereas only a small minority of misei evidenced an interest in 
their native language when they were young. 

One of the most striking features of the Japanese-American community 
is the relative absence of social pathologies, such as delinquency, crime, 
mental illness, and welfare dependency. In this regard, the few studies 
that are available suggest virtually no changes over the generations, a 
finding in conflict with the assimilation hypothesis of a rise to average 
American levels. Indeed, these studies have their faults, for example, 
failure to control for the rising class position of the respective genera- 
tions of Japanese Americans; however, they pose a challenge for 
theories of ethnic group assimilation. For that matter, much in the 
Japanese-American experience appears to conflict with established truths 
with respect to assimilation. Kitano as well as S. Frank Miyamoto, 
Minako Kurokawa, George Kagiwada, and Stanford M. Lyman in Conroy 
and Miyakawa are especially helpful in pointing out these inconsistencies. 
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The dilemmas created by this case should prove important grist for the 
mill of ethnic relations and assimilation specialists. 

There are many sleepers in the research reported in these books. 
For example, there is a tendency to take data from any study regardless 
of the location of the sample and generalize it to the entire Japanese- 
American community. Also, there is casualness in the use of controls for 
class and education, as in examinations of crime rates or mental health. 
Insufficient attention has been devoted to the social origins of the original 
immigrants except that they came from specific prefectures. Hiroshima 
was a major supplier; were these people an exceptionally well educated 
and robust group? This fact in itself, if correct, might explain a large 
part of the “success” story. Indeed, several authors imply that the Japa- 
nese government took special care to ensure that the potential emigrants 
would reflect well on their home country. Were those from Hiroshima 
different from the Wakayama group? Did the fact that a Hiroshima im- 
migrant was able to join a large kenjinkai (prefectural association) in his 
new American community and thus easily establish many helpful con- 
nections facilitate his success? Why did the immigrants come? Finally, 
what was the nature of the sorting process which resulted in the return 
to Japan of tens of thousands of the original immigrants? Were those 
who returned the dregs (there is some evidence to support this), 
leaving only those with exceptional qualifications and fortitude to weather 
the storm of American prejudice? 

Until recently, there has been relatively little easily accessible social 
science material on the Japanese-American case. This is not to say that 
nothing has been written on the subject. William Wong Lum, in col- 
laboration with other members of the Asian American Studies Division 
of the University of California at Davis, is compiling a bibliography 
which is likely to exceed 1,000 entries (working drafts are already avail- 
able). However, in 1962 the Japanese American Citizens League pre- 
sented a grant of $100,000 to UCLA to establish a Japanese American 
Research Project. Subsequently the project has been supported by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York and by the National Institute of 
Mental Health. This project has collected a large number of documents, 
conducted tape-recorded interviews with several hundred of the principals 
in the Japanese-American story, and is currently engaged in the analysis 
of a three-generation survey of the careers of over 4,000 Japanese Ameri- 
cans. Most of the authors whose works we are reviewing here have made 
selected use of the materials being collected by the Japanese-American 
project. A Buried Past provides an annotated bibliography of most of the 
material collected by this project. We can look forward to future publica- 
tions in the expectation that they will further clarify the Japanese-Ameri- 
can story and answer many of the questions left dangling by existing 
research. 
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World Society. By John W. Burton. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1972. Pp. xi+-180. $3.75 (paper). 


William R. Burch, Jr. 
Yale University 


All right-thinking scholars believe that social science should be inter- 
disciplinary and should be applied to creating a more humane world. We 
never depart from these high values unless, of course, someone begins to 
get down to the details. Such is the audacity of John W. Burton, who 
details an interdisciplinary exercise in global political economy. There is 
a little something for everyone, and therefore no one will be pleased. 
Sociologists will say that there is none of the depth and substance of 
their discipline. Indeed, they will see altogether too much psychology, 
economics, political science, and systems analysis. Laborers in these dis- 
ciplines will, of course, argue that there is all too much sociology and 
not nearly enough of their own disciplinary wisdom. 

Burton seems aware of these problems but acts as if trends in research 
are on his side. He notes that “science has moved from the study of 
parts immediately observable within the environment, towards concep- 
tualization of the whole, and towards a re-examination of the parts pre- 
viously observed in this total perspective” (p. 25). He realizes that 
science has made only tentative steps in this direction, yet insists that 
such conceptualization is essential for both understanding and for world 
survival. His book represents an attempt to develop and integrate such 
conceptualization through analogy, computerized world models, and the 
assorted findings and theories of behavioral science. 

Burton’s primary tool for such conceptualization is a systems approach 
which is “a way of thinking: it is a means of breaking up world society 
into wholes small enough to be analysed. . . . It provides a vocabulary ` 
which is applicable at all behavioural levels. It provides an alternative 
perspective of world society: one that is less concerned with geographical 
relationships and more concerned with behavioural links” (p. 49). 

His systems approach in hand, Burton then moves on to an “analysis 
of world society.” Though his analysis is provocative, all of us will be 
able to find fault with parts of his effort. For example, his chapter on 
perceptions seems much too psychologistic for a societal systems approach. 
Symbolic interactionists will find his use of “image” familiar, but they are 
not likely’ to accept the rest of the discussion on perception. And though 
rejection of social Darwinism seems’ appropriate, this is no reason for 
Burton’s boundless faith in the capacity of the earth to support a nearly 
infinite range of human aspiration. 

Burton attempts to balance the perceptual approach with a version of 
Blau’s exchange theory. He uses this to illustrate that national law is 
not likely to evolve into international law and to explain that certain 
“defence strategies” activated those processes of hostility which they 
were designed to inhibit. 
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He then sets about to modify, blend, and apply these two approaches. 
Thus, differentiation of power is not necessarily an outcome of social 
exchange nor is there “necessarily a perception of threat once power is 
differentiated” (p. 95). But again, the new patterns of ethnic or regional 
independence and integration which Burton envisions will require almost 
unlimited sources of energy, minerals, and food supplies. And this vision 
seems a doubtful one on which to build “realistic” optimism. 

His final analytic chapter, dealing with the role of state authority, is 
a rather quick trip through Weber, Parsons, and other organizational 
theorists. This seems the weakest chapter, with too many theorists trotted 
about in too quick a fashion. 

The third part of the book deals with prescriptions for establishing 
and maintaining world society. Here Burton presents chapters on values, 
conflict, conflict resolution, and a “simulation exercise.” Though the 
intent is good-hearted, I doubt whether the theory could track even one 
of the successes of Henry Kissinger. 

Thus, in spite of his best hopes, Burton really has not produced a 
guide, model, or system for policy creation and action. What he has 
produced is an excellent pedagogical device for introductory courses on 
political economy, social problems, applied social science, policy studies, 
and so forth. His groping toward system, his search for new perspectives, 
his hope, insight, and mundane mistakes seem a conceptual flow worthy 
of budding Kissingers, as well as more musty academic types. 


Family and Kinship in Modern Society. By Bernard Farber. Glenview, 
DL: Scott Foresman & Co., 1973. Pp. 179. $2.50 (paper). 


Nelson N. Foote 
Hunter College 


Bernard Farber is one of the most serious, thoughtful, and productive of 
current family sociologists. He has been struggling to discern what is 
happening to the American family, a question which demonstrates. how 
elusive the characterization of even the most commonplace social phe- 
nomena can be. Even if Farber’s answer is inconclusive, the product of 
his struggle is bound to interest anyone engaged by the same question. 

It seems accidental that his lengthy essay appears as a paperback 
proffered by publisher and editors in a series of supplementary readings 
for introductory courses. To be sure, beginning students, like professional 
specialists, may be as concerned with the American family, but.the book- 
let’s style and substance seem directed toward professionals. It is a 
concise and cogent statement of Farber’s own thesis, not a review of com- 
peting interpretations. 

Essentially the author adopts the tactic of trying to answer the ques- 
tion of the family in America by setting it within a historical context, 
treating changes in family law as indices of basic institutional changes. 
He eschews either writing a history of the family or analyzing family.Jaw 
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comparatively. He shifts back and forth somewhat confusingly between 
New England of the Colonial period and of about 1800 and the very 
recent U.S. past. Family law is not what any forecaster would deem a 
leading indicator; what lags more? Nonetheless, Farber’s tactic has the 
merit of providing some perspective on the question he attempts to 
` answer and is persuasive regarding his thesis: that the underlying model 
of the family manifested in popular behavior and family law has been 
changing over the past century or two from a “natural” to a “legal” 
paradigm. 

By “natural” the author means close adherence to the conjugal unit, 
consisting of husband and wife—united by the marital bond, common 
residence, and a household division of labor—and their biological off- 
spring, this unit providing legitimate sexual intercourse, child rearing, and 
mutual aid. Naturalness implies some degree of biological necessity and 
inevitability, with the likelihood that, after any disturbance by external 
causes, orderly functioning will soon be restored. 

Under the impact of modern industrial and urban conditions, however, 
family functions and forms have become so widely diverse that the 
classical conjugal unit is ceasing to be the norm, and no other norm has 
emerged. The accelerated trends of longer life, easy divorce, infertility, 
aversion to marriage, sexual freedom, and female employment and 
equality with males have proliferated such varied living patterns that, as 
Farber puts it, not only do the structure and functions of every unit 
have to be consciously negotiated, but continually renegotiated. Mean- 
while the state has been steadily intervening in family relations to 
equalize the rights and powers of husbands and wives, to guarantee the 
welfare of children (including illegitimate children), and to assume 
responsibility for disadvantaged members not properly cared for by 
their families. Farber contends that legislation is thus making the family 
an extension of the state rather than a separate and independent institu- 
tion. . 

His fundamental pair of terms is not far from status-contract, Gemein- 
schaft-Gesellschaft, or folk-urban; it also evokes Burgess’s description 
of family relations as evolving from institution to companionship. None- 
theless, Farber achieves some fresh illumination of what is happening to 
the family, mainly through heightened appreciation of the significance 
of the many changes in law and practice which he cites as illustrations. 
On the level of enriching the meaning of concrete events, his effort may 
thus be deemed moderately successful. On the level of theoretical gener- 
alization, however, the reader may draw almost the reverse of the author’s 
conclusion as to the future-of the manifestations he discusses. 

For example, it may be quite true that many people have become pain- 
fully aware of the peculiar ramifications of kinship structure and the 
interpersonal relations of family members through such disconcerting 
experiences as dealing with half-sibs, former in-laws, and unconventional 
liaisons. But such experiences, while bringing kinship to consciousness, 
also further disrupt the web of both legal and formal traditional expecta- 
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tions. For family sociologists now to try to master the intricacies of kin- 
ship systems and the laws of inheritance, in the manner of English 
anthropologists or Social Register genealogists, with the hope of thereby 
regaining orderly comprehension of the scene, is like trying to put 
Humpty-Dumpty together again. It is a retreat to the library instead of 
an advance into the arena of reality. 

One is thus forced to wonder why not only Farber but several other 
family sociologists who have distinguished themselves in empirical re- 
search should now be moving in that atavistic direction. In Farber’s case, 
the puzzlement deepens when one recollects that he may have been the 
first sociologist to define the contemporary family as a pair of mutually 
contingent careers, visible prototypically in numerous well-known pro- 
fessional couples. No sign on the horizon of current change in family 
relations seems more pregnant with theoretical implications or practical 
hopes than the emergence of dual-career families. 


Family Interaction and Transaction: The Developmental Approach. By 
Roy H. Rodgers. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1973. Pp. 
xili+273. $9.95. 


Bernard Farber 
Arizona State University 


Evangelism in the service of sociology may be a virtue. This book pre- 
sents an evangelical account of the development perspective in studying 
family relationships. By development, Roy Rodgers means a sequence 
of “family career categories, . . [which] are simply summarizing state- 
ments of particular role sequences, role complexes, positional or family 
careers which are of significance to a particular analytical problem.” He 
regards the developmental approach as a means for integrating various 
explanations of family behavior into a coherent scheme. In this context, 
Rodgers tries to show the effects on family development accruing from 
changes in other role systems, structural changes within the family, feed- 
back mechanisms, and broad changes in the society. 

The chapters in the book fall into three categories. The first four chap- 
ters constitute a theoretical introduction and describe Rodgers’s assump- 
tions about the nature of theory, his own conception of the developmental 
approach, and a brief discussion of the relationship between theory and 
research. The second set of chapters refers to substantive matters. The 
materials in these chapters include interactional analysis of family careers 
(covering such family functions as recruitment, maintenance of family 
order, and maintenance of meaningful relationships). Afterward, Rodgers 
turns to the ties between family and other social systems in the society. 
He deals with economic, political, and religious systems, and briefly with 
extended-family relationships. Finally, in a third set of chapters, Rodgers 
covers atypical role complexes and family careers (i.e., deviance in the 
family), as well as cross-cultural and subcultural applications of the 
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developmental perspective. He closes the book with a plea for ‘‘converts”’ 

to work to further family developmental theory and research. In general, ° 
Rodgers offers the same kinds of substantive materials found in other 

textbooks, but he tries to show their applicability to family development. 

He often writes with the zeal of a missionary. 

Yet this book is not a textbook in the sense of telling you what you 
have always wanted to know about family life cycles but have been afraid 
to ask. Rather, this is a serious attempt to assess the status of research 
and theory with regard to family development. Given current inade- 
quacies in theory, methodology, and data, perhaps Rodgers can do little 
else but proselytize others to work in this perspective. 

For the most part, Rodgers treats family development as a dependent 
variable. In his hands, the development approach becomes an accounting 
scheme, and any kind of change in family relationships over time is 
appropriate subject matter for analysis in this perspective. In earlier 
applications of this viewpoint, Duvall and others borrowed tke develop- 
mental tasks concept from education to explain effects of changes in house- 
hold composition or in handling life-cycle changes. People could then 
anticipate these changes to some extent, and the assistance of family- 
life educators could be sought in learning these tasks. In an effort to 
handle family development in terms of more general changing systems of 
relationships, Rodgers has had to shift to a more eclectic approach. Yet, 
if other systems are regarded as sources of change, then one must seek 
a mechanism by which these diverse influences can be translated into 
a common language which operates to transform family relationships. 
Unfortunately, there is still no adequate statement of axioms end derived 
theorems as to how this transformation can occur. One wonders whether’ 
the family life cycle can ever be anything more than a sensitizing con- 
cept. : 

Given these deficiencies, however, Rodgers has done a masterful job 
of collating research findings and evaluating their relevance for the 
developmental approach. He has also provided an important service in 
pointing out gaps in theory and research pertaining to family develop- 
ment. For these reasons, this book deserves serious study in courses on 
family research and theory construction. 


The Inevitability of Patriarchy. By Steven Goldberg. New York: William 
Morrow & Co., 1973. Pp. 256. $6.95. 


Joan Huber 
University of Illinois, Urbana 


Steven Goldberg’s thesis that hormones shape social institutions will give 
many sociologists a sense of déjà vu. Beginning with the fact that men 
have higher testosterone levels than women, he concludes that men are 
therefore more “aggressive” and that this trait, in turn, explains why 
they dominate authority systems in all societies. But the attempt to 
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establish a causal link between hormones and power structures fails for 
two reasons. First, alternative explanations are unexamined. Women’s 
child-rearing responsibilities are dismissed in a page or two. Second, 
owing to an idiosyncractic view of theory construction, he has left “ag- 
gression” conceptually and operationally undefined; he can therefore 
specify neither the effect of testosterone on “aggression” nor the effect 
of “aggression” on attainment of leadership positions. Before expanding 
this criticism, I shall outline the theory in sufficient detail to do justice 
to the oddness of its propositions. 

Biology determines that all authority systems will be dominated by 
males (p. 78). The biologically based emotions that guide our behavior 
have not changed since man first walked the earth (p. 150). Patriarchy, 
a system of organization that associates leadership with males (p. 30), 
is universal (p. 33) and occurs with virtually no cultural variation (p. 
66). Every society gives higher status to male roles, whatever the specific 
tasks (p. 45), because men have a biological advantage in attaining high- 
status roles (p. 105). 

Male biological advantage derives from a much higher level of testos- 
terone (p. 95). Higher levels of this hormone are associated with tom- 
boyish behavior in human hermaphrodites (pp. 78-84) and with aggres- 
sion in laboratory animals (pp. 85-90). Human aggression is hard to 
describe (p. 91) and is undefined in this theory (p. 83), which requires 
only that there be a physiologically generated difference between males 
and females which engenders in males to a greater degree or more easily 
than females the behavior to which social institutions conform (p. 92). 
Aggression is the X factor, or male behavior, or any other term that rep- 
resents an element flowing from hormonal factors and that determines 
the limits of social institutions (p. 91). Male-female differences are sta- 
‘tistical, not absolute (p. 117), but even minute differences, reverberating 
through large numbers of cases, inevitably manifest themselves (p. 99). 

Feminists argue that women are unaggressive because of their socializa- 
tion, but if society did not direct girls to roles with such low status that 
men would not strive for them, most women would lose in the competition 
because men have the aggression advantage (p. 107); women would thus 
be forced to live as failures (p. 107). Even if the boy is more aggressive 
than the girl only because society allows him to be, his socialization still 
flows from society’s acknowledging biological reality (p. 109). It is 
unfortunate that many sociologists (unnamed) refuse to consider the 
biological evidence (p. 77), because no primarily economic or sociological 
analysis can ever explain the causation of patriarchy (p. 172). 

Rearing children does not prevent women from becoming leaders, be- 
cause even when they take only a few days off to have a baby, men still 
dominate (p. 138). Even if women work harder and longer than men, 
women fail because of the hormone factor and the socialization which 
conforms to it (p. 138). Women cannot think like men (p. 204). The 
husband will seem more logical because he is (p. 207); however, al- 
though more men are brilliant, more women are good (p. 228). At root, 
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man’s job is to protect woman and hers to protect her infant; in nature all 
else is luxury (p. 227). 

Goldberg’s theory clearly shows that biological reductionism is not 
dead but still twitching. Like others of its genre, the book fails to examine 
social factors which influence power structures. For example, Goldberg 
ignores the substantial literature on mechanisms of sex stratification as 
well as the enormous literature on technological changes—the development 
of reliable contraceptives and the emerging norm of ZPG—that affect 
women’s capacity to compete. This is understandable, since Goldberg 
feels that sociology has little to contribute to the explanation of patri- 
archy, but in consequence, sociologists will probably find the book thin 
and disappointing. 

Another serious weakness is Goldberg’s failure to grasp the requirements 
of scientific theories, His theory is based on two disparate facts whose 
relationship remains unknown. Scholars probably agree that men have 
higher levels of testosterone and that authority systems are dominated 
by men, but it does not follow that testosterone is linked to leadership. 
Since Goldberg does not define aggression—the intervening variable that 
connects hormones and leadership—his theory is not testable. As a first 
step, a testable proposition would be whether testosterone levels are re- 
lated to dominance in men. Do department heads, corporation presidents, 
and supermarket managers have higher testosterone levels than other men? 
Without such primary data, speculation is idle. 

Another important flaw is the lack of evidence for many sweeping 
generalizations; but more disquieting is Goldberg’s use of the literature 
he cites. For example, his attempt to relate testosterone to aggression in 
humans leans primarily on Money and Ehrhardt’s Man and Woman, Boy 
_and Girl: The Differentiation and Dimorphism of Gender Identity (Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1972), although he warns us in a footnote 
that they use the word “aggression” differently (p. 83). They do indeed. 
What Goldberg does not mention is Money and Ehrhardt’s statement (p. 
99) that, despite popular stereotypes to the contrary, aggressiveness is 
the wrong variable on which to assess gender-dimorphic behavior, for it 
is not a primary trait of tomboyism and “probably not of boyishness 
either, except as a shibboleth of shoddy popular psychology and news 
media.” 

At root, this book is a splendidly anachronistic revival of the Herrenvolk 
mode of scientific explanation. 


Social Hierarchies: 1450 to the Present. By Roland Mousnier. Translated 
by Peter Evans. New York: Schocken Books, 1973. Pp. 210. $9.00. 


Andrea Tyree 
University of California, Los Angeles 


This essay is an anti-Marxist polemic which attempts to demonstrate that 
for the most part social orders are not based on the relationship of several 
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social functions to the means of production but on their relationship to 
the prevailing value consensus—religious, military, philosophical, or tech- 
nocratic. It is surely a valuable service to remind us that some elements 
of social structures are recalcitrant in terms of economic analysis. How- 
ever, Mousnier, in attempting to ignore economic forces entirely (except 
in the case of 19th-century capitalism), does not provide a very satisfac- 
tory framework for the analysis of comparative stratification systems, 
which is his ostensible aim. 

The volume takes the form of an illustrated catalog of types of stratifi- 
cation systems, divided into three major genera: order-based, caste-based, 
and class-based societies. Caste is defined (as stratification based on re- 
ligious purity) in such a way that it could only apply to India—and even 
then not very well if one were a stickler and insisted that material rewards 
and power be allocated in reasonably strict accord with the level of caste 
purity. The notion of class-based societies is restricted to those “where 
capitalist production relations dominate” (p. 35), leaving out everything 
except 19th-century Europe and the United States, All others are societies 
of orders. 

Societies of orders derive their social classifications and rankings from 
“a consensus .. . on the pre-eminence of a particular social rank.” That 
is, culture (values) precedes and leads to (causes) social structure—both 
a particular division of labor and the ranking of that labor. Any particular 
social function is ranked according to its proximity to the culturally 
defined preeminent value. We then proceed through a catalog of pre- 
eminent values: the military (feudal France), law (the administrative 
order of Mandarin China), the church (Rome of the 18th century and 
Tibet), philosophy (Jacobins, Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany, Marxist- 
Leninist USSR), and technocracy (12th-century Europe and present 
USSR). Curiously, production of material goods is never seen as a pos- 
sible preeminent value, one which might give rise to a capitalistic, order- 
based society. Capitalism provides the sole case of class-based societies, 
and presumably a capitalistic society is the only society which values 
production of material goods above all else. 

It takes a chapter to illustrate each of the species of RE socie- 
ties, with capsule descriptions of appropriate societies. These summaries 
are often rather unconvincing, confusing the mythology of a social order 
with the order itself. For example, in discussing the Second French League 
(end of 16th century) Mousnier maintains that “what made a nobleman 
was the strength of faith” in Catholicism. Of course it is impossible now 
to ascertain which sons of peasants or noblemen or magistrates or mer- 
chants had the greatest “strength of faith” nearly 400 years ago. However, 
judging by the known composition of the Paris Council of Sixteen and the 
primacy in the League of the Catholic Princes de Guise, replaced after 
their assassination by the “only Catholic prince present in Paris,” it seems 
unlikely that faith was the sole criterion of nobility under the League. 

Mousnier also discusses the rise, a century later, of the bourgeois sons 
of the prosperous third estate to conflict with noblemen of the sword, 
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whose legal perquisites dated to the conquest of the Gauls by the Franks. 
Unlike most social scientists, he does not see the friction between these. 
two groups as a consequence of a changing economic order, but rather 
as a conflict between two preeminent values—a kind of moral engagement. ‘ 

The picture Mousnier presents of a United States changing from a class- 
based to an order-based society would not be recognizable to a denizen 
` of these shores. He characterizes the United States as developing a new . 
middle-class emphasis on “anything which signifies social rank . . . cor- 
rectness of manners, good pronunciation, academic achievement, having 
old school friends.” (The volume was first published in French in 1969.) 

In general Mousnier presents a functionalist argument in which the 
criterion of functionality is not the survival or material consequences of 
an act for a society but the extent to which that act expresses the pre- 
eminent‘ value of the society. The reliance on typing social structures as 
springing from one unique value base on which ranking occurs strikes me 
as a long step backward from a Weberian view of a multidimensional 
social structure. 

On the positive side, Mousnier has undertaken a difficult and ambitious 
task: the construction of a framework for the comparative analysis of 
social structures, While I find his results unsatisfactory, another might 
argue that his presentation of the issue of the role of values in both the 
nature and process of stratification renders the essay worthwhile. 


Opinion-making Elites in Yugoslavia. Edited by Allen H. Barton, Bogdan 
Denitch, and Charles Kadushin. New York: Praeger Publishers, 1973. 
Pp. v-+346. $18.50, 


Terry Nichols Clark 
University of Paris V (Sorbonne) and University of Chicago 


This is the first major report on an international project of opinion-making 
elites in several European countries and the United States. The Yugoslav 
case was studied first; this volume thus serves both as an early report 
on the entire project and as an inherently major research effort. It may 
be compared with the studies of Karl Deutsch et al. on elite opinion 
in Europe, but it is more ambitious in dealing with the flow of information 
through the elite. Hence it often becomes a study of national decision 
making, or, more correctly, several interrelated studies, for collaboration 
of a dozen authors with different styles and interests has produced a 
multifaceted work. The perspectives complement each other nicely, so 
that a reader dissatisfied with one chapter may well be enthusiastic about 
the next. 

Contributions move successively from the detailed and methodological 
to the interpretative and semiphilosophical; the deductive reader or non- 
Yugoslav specialist might therefore begin at the end, as I will. Rudi 
Supek presents a broad sketch of Yugoslav society, using two ideal- 
typical models—“statist and self-managing socialism.” The incomplete 
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movement from the first to the second is the source of many strains 
within Yugoslav society, especially those involving intellectuals. As a 
leading intellectual and social scientist, Supek gives these manifestations 
special attention. George Fisher discusses “monism,” rapidly, as a char- 
acteristic of modern societies; he tells us little about Yugoslavia. Both 
papers illustrate the difficulties of using ideal types; one is never quite 
sure which elements are added for the sole purpose of rounding out the 
author’s logic. 

Most other chapters, by contrast, are quite closely based on empirical 
findings, mainly those gathered from interviews with 517 Yugoslav 
leaders. Simply to carry out this study was no mean accomplishment, and 
future scholars must remain in the debt of this team for having overcome 
the many obstacles to mounting such a sensitive study. Bogdan Denitch’s 
early chapter offers useful counsel in this regard. The use of international 
panels of experts both to guide and legitimate seems excellent; it deserves 
imitation. . l 

These data are analyzed mainly in five distinct chapters. Denitch studies 
four age cohorts of members in the League of Communists, documenting 
the central role of wartime partisan activities. Vesna Popovic analyzes 
mobility patterns of the leaders, tracing back two generations. Both these 
chapters might have benefited from more consistent international compari- 
sons. Historical perspective (1918-48) is nevertheless usefully provided 
in a chapter by Lenard Cohen, who documents the dramatic increase in 
leaders of low social origins after 1945. : 

These chapters largely analyze social origins without reference to 
other variables. By contrast, opinions, information, and decisions are 
central to chapters by Charles Kadushin, Peter Abrams, and Allen H. 
Barton. Substantively sensitive and methodologically ingenious, these 
chapters help fill in who talks to whom, who reads and is influenced ` 
by the views of whom, and how the different elites are interconnected. 
What Barton justifiably labels “a major finding” is the degree of sector 
homogeneity: leaders in mass organizations, the legislature, federal ad- 
ministration, economic administration, and mass communications differ 
quite consistently with the intellectuals. And compared with such sectoral 
differentiation, even social origins, leadership and friendship patterns are 
of small import. Consistent with their occupational outlooks, administra- 
tors do not favor public criticism, economic leaders value economic growth, 
and intellectuals and legislators stress wage and symbolic egalitarianism. 

Kadushin and Abrams offer one of the most suggestive analyses of 
national leadership available for any country. Building on Kadushin’s 
work on social circles, they isolate networks of association and opinion. 
Most sectors are remarkably impermeable. But patterns differ by level. 
The top 20 or 30 persons in the country, like Tito, evidence the arche- 
typical low social origins, little education, early Communist affiliation, 
major wartime role, and long years of national leadership. These central 
leaders formally “make” the major decisions, pass them into law, and 
legitimate them in the mass media. However, channels for information 
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generating such decisions are far more complex, involving political prep- 
aration, technical evaluation, and ideological debate among the different 
sectors. 

Radomir Lukic begins to place these findings in institutional context, 
and Mladen’ Zvonarevic begins to compare leader and mass opinions. The 
importance of such analyses is great; if these and the chapters by Supek 
and Fisher could have confronted and discussed the empirical analyses 
specifically, the volume would have been strengthened. 

As this is a continuing study, perhaps four suggestions for futher effort 
may be viewed as constructive. Case studies of individual decisions, in 
some depth, could fill in more substance and help the reader, and writer, 
estimate the biases involved in the questionnaire results. More detailed 
analyses for consistency and plausibility of the questionnaire data could 
also help make more explicit the degree of measurement error. Third, por- 
traits of an archetypical leader from each sector would bring the exposition 
more to life, especially for nonspecialists. Finally, greater integration could 
be achieved by having authors read and comment on each others’ chap- 
ters; or one or a few authors could prepare additional chapters or a volume 
of synthesis. But given the enormous difficulties of sustaining such a 
study, we are indebted to the many authors for having brought to publi-. 
cation as much as is here; most projects are far less successful. , 


The Soviet Intelligentsia: An Essay on the Social Structure and Roles of 
Soviet Intellectuals during the 1960s. By L. G. Churchward. Tendon: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1973. Pp. Ix+204. $9.75, 


Vera S, Dunham 
Wayne State University 


“For my part, I make no distinction between the terms ‘intellectuals’ and 
‘intelligentsia’. The term intelligentsia I use in the Marxist sense” (p. 1). 
L. G. Churchward justifies this decision, while conceding its limitations, 
on the grounds that the Soviet official sources on which he relies are based 
on the same premise, and because he sees advantages in what he calls an 
objective definition. It is, therefore, somewhat unhinging to read a few 
pages later that “there is no single Marxist definition of the Soviet in- 
telligentsia” (p. 6). But the author, for one, commits himself unequivo- 
cally: “I regard the intelligentsia as consisting of persons with a tertiary 
education (whether employed or not), tertiary students, and persons lack- 
ing formal tertiary qualification but who are professionally employed in 
jobs which normally require a tertiary qualification” (p. 6). 

This sexagenarian reviewer admits that because Churchward’s definition 
has been submitted to narrow, subjective, cultural brainwashing à la 
russe and thereby loaded down with historical images, it never would have 
occurred to her. Instead, she would have engaged in deploying and de- 
ploring all the synchronic and diachronic difficulties, impinging on each 
other and multiplying from generation to generation, in describing the 
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Soviet intelligentsia, let alone in defining it. The reasons why the destiny 
of educated people (from Radishcev to Amalrik) who care about others 
and the injustices in their society has been one of the leitmotifs of Russian 
social history are as fascinating as the pitfalls in identifying the phe- 
nomenon of the Russian and Soviet intelligentsia. But the author pays 
no attention to any of this. He does his thing by concentrating on the 
profuse Soviet statistical data and sociological studies, quite sparse, culled 
out of the 1960s, pulling his tale out of the larger historical context. 
Curiously, he does not thereby succeed in capturing the special flavor of 
that last choppy, vascillating decade during which hopes of liberalization 
had ebbed. The serene picture of cooperation between “persons with a 
teritary education” and the regime, supported by excerpts of official 
Soviet cant (such as P. P. Amelin on p. 55 and M. P. Kim on p. 93), 
collides with the notion some of us hold of the abrasive splintering within 
the Soviet intelligentsia itself. The depicted harmony seems to float, some- 
what disembodied, above the time frame (excuse the expression), espe- 
cially since it is “the intelligentsia as a whole” (p. ix) with which the 
author insists he is dealing. 

To each his own, however. There are broad, narrow, and absurd defini- 
tions. The one worked out by the author is extremely broad, a commodious 
net which catches a lot of folks. “On present trends the Soviet population 
will be 64 percent urban by 1980. The intelligentsia will number upward 
of eighteen million” (p. 147), Whether the intelligentsia in a more tradi- 
tional sense does not slip through the author’s mesh is another matter. 
While he discusses apparatchiks and technocrats, his treatment of the 
independent, alienated, and dissident people is cursory to the point of 
meaninglessness. 

Bound by his definition and belief that the function of Soviet higher 
education is to furnish advanced specialists, the author takes off in the 
first chapters on a variety of subjects, such as the higher education system 
itself, admission policies, curricular matters, administrative patterns, stu- 
dent life, professional organizations, and, above all, professionalization. 
The last is close to being the main subject of half of the book, ‘which 
has two foci: the social structure of the intelligentsia (A. Inkeles’s break- 
down of the latter into three groups—the ruling elite, the superior intel- 
ligentsia, and the general intelligentsia—is dismissed without explanation, 
by the way, as being inadequate, on p. 70) and the various roles of the 
- intellectuals. Chapters 6, 7, and 8, pertaining to roles, are interesting, 

By setting misgivings about Churchward’s leveling nomenclature aside, 
I shall trace a certain short circuit in the text itself, “The basic role of 
the Soviet intelligentsia is to provide high-level specialists for all branches 
of human endeavor, including government and administration” (p. 90). 
If that is the case, it follows that “intellectuals thus tend, more than the 
community at large, to become involved in the life of the Party and to 
become party members” (p. 91), thereby performing their “specialized 
leadership role” (p. 92). This leads to the high degree “of interpenetration 
of Party and intelligentsia” (p. 93) and to the author’s suggestion that 
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“relations between Soviet intellectuals and the party apparat are close, 
complex and contradictory.” Here the matter becomes penumbral when 
the author recognizes that “a clear distinction cannot be drawn between 
intellectuals and the apparatchiki” and yet insists that “there remain im- 
portant differences in power and influence between party officials and other 
intellectuals” (p. 123). Research in the future must shed light on this 
ellipsis. To that end, Churchward’s book is a viable pilot study. 

_ My main quarrel is with the title, with the lack of fit between the 
habitual resonance of meanings evoked by the term “intelligentsia” and 
Churchward’s major themes of professionalization and specialization of 
the ruling class. No one can argue with his proposition that “most Soviet 
intellectuals seem to accept the socialist system and are prepared to work 
within the Communist political system, to observe its rules and to respect . 
its restraints” (p. 128). But how this situation came about is not ex- 
` plained. It would have helped to apply to Soviet circumstances L. Kola- 
kowski’s proposition (tantalizingly quoted and thereupon dropped by 
Churchward) that social stratification “is based not on a quantitative 
inequality of privilege” (p. 72). Moreover, “most” is not quite “the in- 
telligentsia as a whole.” The very fact that Churchward concentrates on 
millions of “persons with tertiary education,” the new middle class which 
has been invited to climb the establishmentarian scale, demands some ac- 
counting of the frenzy with which, once again, the regime decimates the 
handful of those who not only fail to “respect the system’s restraints” 
but challenge them in a suicidal posture. That handful of resilient minds 
has earned the designation of intelligentsia way ahead of the chauffeured 
academic bosses. 


The Characteristics of Effective Organizations. By Paul E. Mott. New 
York: Harper & Row, 1972. Pp. 227. $4.95 (paper). 


Marshall Meyer 
University of California, Riverside 


Mott’s The Characteristics of Effective Organizations reports the results 
of several organizational surveys designed to tap subjective measures of 
effectiveness. The organizations included 10 community general hospitals 
originally studied by Georgopoulos and Mann; the Office of Administra- 
tion of the National Aeronautics and Space Administration; the top 
management of an otherwise anonymous Alpha Agency; the U.S. State 
Department; the Financial Management Office of the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare; and treatment personnel and key 
administrators at the Byberry state mental hospital in Philadelphia. Ef- 
fectiveness is defined as the ability of an organization to mobilize its 
center of power for either production or adaptation and is measured using 
questions like, “Thinking now of the various things produced by the 
people you know in your division, how much are they producing?” (The 
choices are: their production is very low, fairly low, neither high nor 
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low, fairly high, and very high.) Overall effectiveness is broken down into 
categories of productivity, adaptability, and flexibility. 

The findings presented by Mott are neither simple nor always clear-cut. 
For example, the NASA data showed that normative and organizational 
integration (e.g., clarity of objectives, competence of workers) predicted 
productivity only where task structuring is low, whereas among the 10 
hospitals no relationships between measures of integration and quality 
of care were evident. Adaptability, however, was correlated with other 
organizational attributes regardless of the degree of task structure. And 
flexibility was not related consistently to other variables in the different 
organizations studied. Decision-making patterns apparently had no impact 
on effectiveness, but characteristics of leadership were correlated with 
feelings about effectiveness at the upper echelons of organizations. Inter- 
estingly, Mann observes that virtually all theories of leadership (eg. 
Mann’s “Skill Mix,” Katz and Kahr’s “Three Pattern Approach,” Likert’s 
“System 4”) had some predictive power. 

Mott cannot be faulted for his sometimes intractable data; the question 
of effectiveness must be the thorniest problem in organizational analysis. 
But I do have two quarrels with his approach to organizational effective- 
ness. First, there are objective as well as subjective measures of effec- 
tiveness, and they are well known to administrators. It would not have 
hurt to gather data on them and-€onsider the trade-offs between different 
dimensions of effectiveness. Second, an excellent theoretical discussion in 
the beginning chapter somehow drops out of sight toward the end of the 
book. Mott argues initially that the degree of organizational closure (as 
contrasted with openness) mediates relationships between other organ- 
izational variables and effectiveness. But the open-/closed-system po-. 
larity is hardly discussed afterward, and that is unfortunate. Had Mott 
attempted to estimate the “openness” of organizations’ other than by con- 
sidering the degree of task structure, he might have found the open/closed 
polarity as elusive as effectiveness itself. 

In summary, The Characteristics of Effective Organizations should be 
read by those doing studies of effectiveness, which means practically all 
organizational researchers. The difficult and complex nature of the subject 
somewhat limits its general appeal. I wish the concluding chapter had 
been longer and more expansive and the data analysis abbreviated. This 
would have made the book more balanced. 


Abandoning Method. By Derek L. Phillips. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 
Inc., 1973. Pp. xvi+202. $8.75. 


M. Patricia Golden 


Northeastern University 


Abandoning Method has two purposes: to report on a series of studies 
designed to investigate bias and invalidity in large-scale survey research 
(pt. 1) and to question the basic assumptions (including those on’ which 
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pt. 1 is based) of the sociological enterprise (pt. 2). Parts 1 and 2 are, as 
Phillips says, radically different. Their common concern with methodology 
does not seem sufficient justification for this shotgun marriage. 

Phillips has in fact written two books, the first of which seems unneces- 
sary. Much of the material in part 1 is a replay of themes taken up in his 
earlier book, Knowledge from What? (Chicago: Rand-McNally & Co., 
1971), supplemented by the detailed results of several empirical studies 
of. response biases, which were also published elsewhere. These telephone 
interview studies (done in collaboration with Kevin Clancy)—on social 
desirability and acquiescence (chaps, 2 and 3) and on modeling effects (a 
very short [eight pages] chap. 4)—are intended to document Phillips’s 
assertion that sociologists rely too heavily on questionnaires and inter- 
views, and that, consequently, much of their research is invalid. While 
Phillips succeeds in his purpose, one wonders if another exposition of this 
material is warranted. 

Part 2 is a short (about 100 pages) but somewhat ambitious and cer- 
tainly controversial venture into the philosophy of science and the sociol- 
ogy of sociology, which could (and I think should) have stood alone. 
(Perhaps the inclusion of pt. 1 is simply the result of the publisher’s want- 
ing a longer book.) These chapters. represent the major departure in 
Phillips’s thinking. Careful reading of chapter 5 (which is supposed to be 
the beginning of pt. 2, though there are no identifying or dividing pages 
between sections), reveals that Phillips’s present reason for doing “re- 
search on research” is no longer merely “to discover sources of error... 
so that they can be controlled,” but to demonstrate “the impossibility of 
bias-free research in situations where human beings collect data from 
active, thinking people like themselves” (p. 76). 

In chapter 6, “Warranting Knowledge,” Phillips examines the criteria 
used by scientific disciplines to determine whether a particular finding - 
will be accepted as factual knowledge (e, as a “warranted” proposition) 
and argues that such decisions are made on the basis of procedural rules 
(methods) rather than on the basis of some “essential” quality of the 
phenomenon in question. As examples of such procedural rules, which are 
supposed to represent some degree of consensus about what is and is not 
sociological knowledge, Phillips cites H. Zetterberg’s criteria for “con- 
firming a proposition,” and, in the case of participant observation, the 
considerations outlined by H. S. Becker (pp. 85-99). He maintains, how- 
ever, that, in applying these rules, the sociologist, like everyone else, must . 
ultimately rely on his own “common-sense” theories. 

Chapter 7 considers the relevance of paradigms and falsification for 
sociology. Phillips concludes that a sociology based on natural science 
models is unreflexive. Because they do not grasp the importance of 
language communities, sociologists fail to recognize that the people they 
study have their own “rules” and “common-sense” theories about what 
they do and why. “Sociologists, especially, fail to realize that what words 
mean is determined by the form of life in which they belong” (p. 119). 

Phillips’s thesis in chapter 8 is that all sociologists share a single “form 
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of life” characterized by the following: a conception of social facts as ex- 
ternal forces; territorial boundaries (to distinguish what is sociology and 
what is not); a deterministic viewpoint (of others’ behavior but not our 
own); a reliance on the “conventional wisdom” (“the taken-for-granted 
sources and content of knowledge within sociology” [p. 139]); the as- 
sumption that language has the same meaning for everyone; the ideal of 
objectivity; a sharp distinction between truth and opinion; and an em- 
phasis on the correct use of proper procedures. What is common to the 
diverse views within the sociological “form of life’ is that “their argu- 
ments are directed to a particular audience: the sociological community” 
(p. 147). The desire to communicate with this specific audience necessi- 
tates a common language and a “dependence on method as a condition of 
membership.” This dependence “restricts the freedom of the individual 
scientist” (p. 151). 

Thus, in the final chapter, Phillips proposes abandoning method. As an 
alternative to method, he advocates play, “an individual or private ac- 
tivity, engaged in for its own sake” (p. 160). A playful approach would 
give free rein to imagination and intuition. It would give credence to 
desires, motives, purposes, reasons. Take away the rules and the restric- 
tions, says Phillips, and we will find more original and creative ways to 
discover, to experience, to think. “What is important, then, is not theory, 
not method, but thought itself” (p. 165). 

For Phillips, abandoning method is synonymous with abandoning com- 
munity. By appealing to “other audiences,” Phillips argues, we would 
avoid the extreme compartmentalization characteristic of most science. 
I suggest that we would also create new communities, more open and 
tolerant perhaps, but nonetheless capable of imposing constraints. Besides, 
for a lot of us, method is play. 


Structural Equation Models in the Social Sciences. Edited by Arthur S. 
Goldberger and Otis Dudley Duncan. New York: Seminar Press, 1973. 
Pp. xv-+358. $15.95. 


David R. Heise 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


A conference on structural equation models was held on the Madison 
campus of the University of Wisconsin in November 1970, sponsored 
jointly by the Social Science Research Council and Wisconsin’s Social 
Systems Research Institute and funded by the Russell Sage Foundation. 
Participants included methodologists from sociology and political science 
(H. Costner, O. Duncan, D. Featherman, R. Hauser, N. Henry, J. Jack- 
son, K. Land, W. Mason, R. Schoenberg, K. Schuessler); economics (A. 
Goldberger, Z. Griliches, M. Nerlove, T. Schultz, H. Theil); and psy- 
chology and educational psychology (K. Joreskog, D Kenny, D. Wiley). 
Revised versions of the papers presented at the conference were collected 
and edited by Goldberger and Duncan to form this book. 
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Structural equation models are most familiar to sociologists in the 
form of path diagrams. However, most of the statistical analyses of such 
models have been conducted by econometricians, who formulated the prob- 
lem of representing causal effects in terms of sets of algebraic equations. 
The algebraic approach is analytically more flexible than the diagrammatic 
approach. For example, it led to procedures for estimating model parame- 
ters in systems with feedback so that analyses of such models generally 
proceed using algebraic equations. Path diagrams remain useful in pre- 
senting a model and in converting a verbal theory to model form. 

The thinking and research reported in this volume are of extraordinarily 
high quality. However, the form of presentation of more than half of 
the articles makes them inaccessible to sociologists lacking extensive 
mathematical training. The exceptions are mainly the later papers in 
the book reporting exemplary applications of structural-equations proce- 
dures, including three articles on models of educational and occupational 
attainment, a report on fertility research, and a paper examining the 
robustness of Guttman scaling in a structural-equations study of Senate 
voting. Two of the articles dealing with more abstract issues also are 
notably readable: Costner and Schoenberg’s article on diagnosing flaws 
in indicators of theoretical constructs and Schuessler’s paper examining 
problems raised by the use of ratios in data analyses. 

The mathematical papers are largely devoted to consolidating statistical 
theory for structural models, filling in gaps, and clarifying recurrent prob- 
lems. Henry develops the parallels between models for continuous vari- 
ables and for categorical variables; Thiel extends the logic of Two-Stage 
Least-Squares estimation to cases where there are fewer observations than 
there are predetermined variables; Land sets recursive models into an 
appropriate mathematical and statistical framework; and Goldberger (in 
two chapters) reviews some of the basic issues arising in structural-equa- 
tion models, giving special attention to estimation problems created by 
. overidentification. The sundry problems of longitudinal analysis receive 
no unified treatment, but Kenny considers a model involving time-lagged 
factors measured by multiple indicators; Henry’s article discusses re- 
peated measurements of a single variable; and the Nerlove and Schultz 
report on fertility research includes an appendix on parameter estimation 
from panel data. 

Many of the chapters consider the analytic problems created by mea- 
surement errors, unmeasured constructs, simultaneity of effects, and cor- 
related disturbances, but the article by Jéreskog and the somewhat paral- 
lel development by Wiley present general analytic frameworks that en- 
compass several of these issues at once, Joreskog’s work in particular can 
be expected to have major repercussions for social research since he 
presents an analytic model addressing all of these problems; moreover, a 
computer program implementing this model (LisREL) now is available for 
general distribution from the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New 
Jersey. Few articles in the current methodological literature are more 
important than this Jéreskog paper. Unfortunately, though, the article 
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is difficult reading, and a translation to a more verbal form will be re- 
quired before a wide range of social researchers can benefit from Jéres- 
kog’s thinking. 

The book is superbly edited and essentially free of the errors and typos 
that can make difficult reading impossible. 


Knowledge, Education, and Cultural Change: Papers in the Sociology of 
Education. Edited by Richard Brown. London: Tavistock Publications, 
1973. Pp. 418. $16.50. 


Philip Wexler i 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


The 12 papers in this volume were presented at the 1970 Annual Con- 
ference of the British Sociological Association, which focused on the theme 
of sociology of education. As the editor suggests in his introductory essay, : 
sociology and education taken together present a picture of the current 
state of this field, which is apparently: undergoing significant reconcep- 
tualization in England as well as in the United States. 

Indeed, the papers are most unified by their common departure from 
the customary concerns of British sociologists of education. Even before 
status attainment, policy relevance and the social psychology of educa- 
tional egalitarianism preoccupied American sociologists of education, En- 
glish researchers had related schooling to social mobility, showing how 
differential social origins could, mediated by socially influenced cognitive ` 
‘skills and attitudes, obviate formal equality of educational opportunity. 
As Michael Young puts it in his essay, “Curricula and the Social Organiza- 
tion of Knowledge,” “The sociology of education in particular, drew its 
ideological perspective from Fabian socialism and its methodology from 
the demographic tradition of Booth and Rowntree.” 

In these papers, social equality is not assumed to be a “natural” starting 
point for the sociology of education. Rather, the traditional British re- 
search commitment to this problem appears to have been somewhat de- 
mystified by the belief that the nature of social research is closely linked 
to social milieu. For example, in an otherwise nonpolemical essay on 
schooling and organization theory, Brian Davies writes, almost in passing, 
that “clearly, all research reflects the values and commitments of those 
who conduct and finance it.” Michael Young, partly by relating the 
state of the field to the state and values of the wider society, explains the 
failure of sociologists to research what he believes to be the crucial socio- 
logical issue of educational content. In an informative essay on student 
militancy in England, Paul Hirst moves even further toward the relativiza- 
tion of sociology by suggesting that “the reactions to student militancy 
on the part of sociologists are as interesting as the phenomenon itself.” 

When equality is considered a proper focus for educational research, 
it is without the older faith that schooling will further the cause of social 
equality. Education is no longer seen as a socially untainted and sure 
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mechanism, a deus ex machina, to be used confidently by national planners 
for egalitarian or any other social ends. Andrew Pearse describes how 
educational reform in four Latin American societies has, been ‘“appropri- 
ated” to serve the interests of groups other than those intended by plan- 
ners. Bryan Roberts carefully shows that schooling is no suprasocial 
elixir for modernization. The function of education varies with the level 
of societal development. Because schooling may be used as a means of 
social categorization and differentiation in the early stages of urbanization, 
it may, by confusing credentials with skills, impede economic development. 

If the problem focus of the field, equality, and its basic assumption, 
that educational change can alter other institutional arrangements, cannot 
be taken for granted, then isolating the social-psychological mechanisms 
which connect schooling with social equality makes less sense. Instead, the 
whole question of the relationship between education and other social in- 
stitutions and processes is opened for research and speculation: “macro- 
structure” becomes problematic. In addition to the papers by Pearse and 
Roberts which are comparative, the contributions of McPherson, Hopper, 
and Bourdieu also explore problems at the structural or system level. 
McPherson, in a discursive essay, examines the “contest-mobility,” open- 
doors policy of Scottish universities, and its relation to the broader social 
changes of Scottish society in the past 100 years. Hopper also begins with 
Turner’s well-known concept. Although his approach, unlike McPherson’s, 
is ahistorical and functionalist, he too views structural variation as prob- 
lematic and tries to construct a typology of how societies regulate (“warm 
up” and “cool out”) individual ambition. 

Bourdieu, the only non-Anglo-Saxon contributor, asks anew what role 
education plays in society. His answer, like those of Roberts, Pearse, and 
McPherson, illustrates how far sociologists of education have come from 
an optimistic social meliorist view of schooling. Education perpetuates, 
through its own partial, class-linked cultural codes, the inequalities of 
“cultural,” and ultimately “social capital,” while proclaiming its class 
neutrality. A basic function of schooling, then, is to “reproduce” the exist- 
. ing patterns of unequal power and domination by legitimating them. 
Rather than minimize social. inequality, education sustains it. In this 
view schooling is more a mechanism of social control than a medium of 
social mobility. i 

The second half of the book focuses less on burying our educational 
egalitarianism than in exploring the organization and content of school- 
ing. Jobling applies the organismic analogy to British universities and 
tries to explain their structural variations in terms of competitive evolu- 
tion and “morphogenesis.” On the other hand, Davies and Lambert, who 
give us first-rate reviews of theory and research on the formal and in- 
formal organization of schools in England, both caution against over- 
generalizing. Although he does not deny the heuristic value of applying 
organizational system theories to the analysis of schools, Brian Davies 
urges us not to forget the unique tasks of organizations, the particular 
‘biographies and, in general, the importance of historical analysis. Lam- 
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bert, Bullock, and Millham, while offering a structural typology for the 
study of informal school organization, also show how a general concept 
like “total organization” can be abused. They observe that “we have 
expected too much from the study of structural variables” and assert that 
the sudden crystallization of events (“dynamic”) may help explain be- 
havioral variations in apparently structurally similar environments. 

The spirit of social relativism and the skepticism about education as a 
necessarily “progressive” social force is most fully expressed in the final 
three papers. The content of schooling is not an asocial body of unequivo- 
cally liberating wisdom. Knowledge too is a part of the social process, and 
both Ion Davies and Michael Young want to concretize the global insights 
of the sociology of knowledge through a study of the institutionalization of 
knowledge in school curriculum and pedagogy. They are admittedly at the 
very earliest programmatic stages of this endeavor, but their bias is that 
academic knowledge, like other social goods, is stratified and (reminiscent 
of Bourdieu) will be understood best in relation to the distribution of 
power and wealth in society. Bernstein actually tries to construct a 
sociology of educational knowledge. He classifies educational curriculum, 
pedagogy, and evaluation into two broad types of message systems or 
“educational codes” and then tries to show how they mediate social, 
especially power, arrangements by the types of consciousness which they 
create, Hopefully this paper is also only a first step. 

I recommend the book because it offers some sample of the new sociol- 
ogy of education paradigm which I think is developing in the United 
States as well as abroad (see my forthcoming The Sociology of Education: 
Beyond Equality [New York: Bobbs-Merrill]). My own feeling is that, 
although this “new” sociology of education is now beginning intellectually 
to participate in the social changes of the recent past, it has not yet even 
hinted at the future. 


The Image of the Future. By Fred Polak. Translated and abridged by 
Elise Boulding. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, Inc., 1973. Pp. v-+319. $9.75. 


Paula Jean Miller 
University of Maryland 


This book is published as Elise Boulding’s abridgment of her earlier trans- - 
lation (from Dutch) of Fred Polak’s The Image of the Future (New 
York: Oceana Publications, 1961). 

I looked forward to the abridgment in the hope that it would yield a 
more succinct, less time-consuming rendition of Polak’s ideas. I have 
found, however, that it is best to continue using the original translation. 
Comparison of the shortened version with the earlier translation yields 
the inescapable conclusion that Boulding has taken great liberties in the 
present volume. In some instances the context for excerpted statements 
has been removed so as to change the meaning of the excerpt. In other 
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places the abridgment has become a virtual rewrite, leading to another 
change in meaning. Thus, it becomes difficult at times to separate Bould- 
ing’s idea from Polak’s. And, as such, this recent effort has not fulfilled my 
notion that an abridgment should contain a shorter, but faithful version 
of a writer’s ideas. 

In my judgment, Boulding, in her abridgment, would have been well 
advised to excerpt more completely the key theoretical chapters (signifi- 
cant portions of which are absent) and then incorporate a few of the 
more substantive chapters, rather than attempt a “summary” of every 
chapter in Polak’s two-volume work. I am not knowledgeable in the 
Dutch language and cannot ascertain whether or not Boulding’s trans- 
lation is accurate; yet it would seem wise to employ the earlier translation 
where Polak’s views are relevant to research and teaching and use the 
abridgment only with great caution. 

A disciplined abridgment would be a worthwhile venture, for Polak’s 
ideas, which were presented in a rambling manner in his two-volume work, 
are important ones. They have influenced Wendell Bell and his associates 
in their endeavors in futurology, and a number of other social scientists 
concerned with the future have used Polak’s views as their point of de- 
parture. 

Basically Polak maintains that the direction in which a culture evolves 
is dependent on its image of the future. The nature of the image, that is, 
whether it is positive or negative, together with the image holder’s belief 
about his/her ability to influence the future are primary determinants of 
whether or not an image of the future becomes reality. Polak, using data 
from selected historical epochs and from the contemporary scene, dis- 
cusses the manner in which some images have come to have an impact on 
action, In the course of the discussion, he elaborates upon various dimen- 
sions of imagery, such as spatial and ‘temporal ones. 

Polak’s work is significant because imagery and its role in shaping 
human action generally have been ignored by sociologists. Thus, persons 
concerned with the sociology of literature have left largely unexplored the 
implications of literary imagery for action. Conversely, sociologists who 
have sought to formulate a theory of human action have given scant at- 
tention to the developmental stage for action, the construction and elabora- 
tion of the image. Polak, as recognized by some students of futurology, 
has done much to bridge this gap. 

There are, however, ways in which the Dutch sociologist’s theoretical 
framework should be refined, modified, and expanded. Although at points 
he diverges from his set course, Polak consciously deletes from considera- 
tion those images that do not differ from the present, are-not concrete, and 
are not positive in nature. In this way he omits a large body of imagery 
that may have just as much impact on the future as do concrete, positive, 
different images. It is understandable that he would place the limitations 
he does on his scholarly exploration, because history has no way of 
systematically recording the vague notions and dreams that invade the 
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deeper recesses of our minds and influence our actions. And it is much 
easier to assert the relationship between a positive, divergent image and 
its alternative future than it is to trace that between a conservative image 
and the continuation of the status quo. It would be my argument that the 
maintenance of present conditions may be attributable to any number of 
factors, whereas the development of an innovative future may be linked 
more readily to a preceding divaricate image of that future. 

Persons who study the future as it unfolds rather than thé past are in 
a position to overcome some of the limitations inherent in Polak’s ap- 
proach, They may therefore explore the nuances of relationships between 
imagery and action. They may, for instance, observe the conflict among 
different kinds of imagery—from images perpetuating the status quo to 
images yielding revolutionary changes—and directly ascertain the reasons 
that one kind of imagery “wins out” over another. And they might dis- 
cern the relationship between social structure and the realization of an 
image of the future, an issue that Polak leaves unexamined. For such an 
endeavor Boulding’s original translation of Polak’s The Image of the 
Future provides an extremely useful starting point and stimulus for 
thought. Unfortunately this abridgment is of limited value for sociologists 
concerned with the role of imagery in human action or with futurology. 


Deaths of Man. By Edwin S. Shneidman. New York: Quadrangle Books, 
1973. Pp. xvili+238. $8.95. 


Richard G. Dumont 
Bates College ) 


Edwin Shneidman is a thanatologist-suicidologist-psychologist whose pro- 
fessional orientation is anchored in and given meaning by the belief that 
“the study of lives is best pursued through the intimate understanding of 
the biographical and psychodynamic details of a relatively few uniquely 
interesting persons” (p. xvi). This very thoughtful and thought-provoking 
book reflects primarily the author’s considerable clinical experience to- 
gether with his long-time scholarly interest in the life and work of Herman 
Melville. 

Part 1, “The Dying Person—and After,” is infused with illustrative 
case-study materials. It contains numerous practical suggestions, such as 
those relating to “postvention” for the “survivor-victim,’” for the sensitive 
and humane clinical thanatologist. Welcome and most laudable is a 
perceptive and pointed critique of Kiibler-Ross’s, “stages” of dying, which 
Shneidman regards as oversimplistic (see Elisabeth Kiibler-Ross, On Death 
and Dying [New York: Macmillan, 1969]): 


While I have seen in dying persons isolation, envy, bargaining, depression, 


and acceptance, I do not believe that these are necessarily “stages” of 
the dying process, and I am not at all convinced that they are lived 
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through in that order, or, for that matter, in any universal order. What I 
do see is a complicated clustering of intellectual and affective states, 
some fleeting, lasting for a moment or a day or a week, set, not unex- 
pectedly, against the backdrop of that person’s total personality. . . . One 
does not find a unidirectional movement through progressive stages so 
much as an alternation between acceptance and denial. [Pp. 6-7] 


In part 2, “Views of Death,” the generally recognized distinction be- 
tween one’s own death (which is never an experience for the self) and the 
death of another (which may be experienced empathically) is clarified, and 
some of its important implications are discussed. , 

With appropriate respect for the enormous affective and cognitive com- 
plexity of the subject, the author attempts to explicate various “kinds” of 
and orientations toward death in part 3, “Nuances of Death.” Emphasizing 
the need to be aware of ambivalence in death attitudes, he argues for the 
desirability of distinguishing among intentioned, subintentioned, and unin- 
tentioned death as representing varying degrees to which an individual 
plays a conscious or unconscious, direct or indirect part in bringing about 
or hastening his own demise. He also: insists that our understanding of 
death may be enhanced by affording special and increased attention to the 
phenomenon of equivocal death. 

The significance of the above recommendations is demonstrated clearly 
in part 4, “Medico-legal Aspects of Death,” in which the inadequacies 
of current death certification are laid bare. The rationale for the categoriza- . 
tion of deaths as natural, accidental, suicide, or homicide (acronymically 
referred to as the NASH classification) has historical precedents dating at 
least as far back as 16th-century England; and, while advances in medical 
science have stimulated major changes in our understanding and classifica- 
tion of deaths by cause, we have yet to take maximum advantage of those 
developments in the behavioral sciences which might be incorporated into 
a more accurate and useful classification of deaths as to mode. In particu- 
lar, Shneidman maintains that death certification should be: concerned 
additionally with establishing “the decedent’s intention vis-a-vis his own 
death” through the efficacious use of the “psychological autopsy.” Two 
fascinating illustrations of psychological autopsies are provided: one of an 
actual equivocal death and the other of Melville’s profound and perplexing 
Captain Ahab. 

Part 5, “Dimensions of Death,” deals with the intriguing topic of death- 
in-life as seen in partial death, psychological death, and social death. 
Melville buffs will most assuredly appreciate Shneidman’s literary example 
of partial death, based upon the immensely provocative and entertaining 
(though questionable) hypothesis that “aspects of Melville’s personality 
are to be found distributed (in either a direct or refractory way) among 
his fictional characters; and further, that the totality of his characters 
can be made to yield to the totality of Melville’s personality” (p. 176). 

The monograph concludes with an extensive commentary on the special 
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place and meaning of death in contemporary United States. It is at this 
juncture that the reviewing sociologist qua sociologist ceases affording the 
author his clinical literary license and takes serious issue with his major 
contention and its empirical justification. Specifically, the sensibilities of 
the skeptical social scientist are likely to be seriously offended by the 
unsupported and incredulously exaggerated claims concerning the level of 
awareness and the societal consequences of the threat of The Bomb. The 
author’s penchant for dramatic effect, at the expense of empirical props, 
is revealed in the opening paragraph of the last chapter: “Death is in the 
air. Fear of personal and mass annihilation pervades thought and emotion, 
touches the conscience, and influences behavior. There is persuasive evi- 
dence that this thanatological aura of our time can be traced to an evil 
that is ‘visibly personified and made practically assailable’ in the omni- 
present threat of nuclear destruction” (p. 179). 

And what is the nature of this “persuasive evidence?” Shneidman an- 
swers, “My own belief, one reinforced by my students’ responses to the 
questions I put to them” (p. 180). Only the most tender minded would 
consider the musings of students enrolled in the author’s death classes at 
Harvard and UCLA together with the questionnaire responses of an ac- 
cidental sample of Psychology Today readers (see Edwin S. Shneidman, 
“You and Death,” Psychology Today [June 1971], pp. 43-45, 74-80) as 
constituting sufficient basis for attributing to the fear of nuclear destruc- 
tion the causative roles suggested in statements such as, “The largest 
single factor relating to death in the 1970s may well be the threat of 
atomic bombs, and in a chain reaction, it might be that this heightened 
concern with atomic deaths accounts in part for our outwardly disdainful 
attitude toward life itself: excessive risk-taking, burning out with drugs. 
daring authority, flaunting tradition, and the many other inimical ana 
destructive forms of behavior toward ourselves and toward our institutions 
and traditions” (p. 224). 

The above claim derives primarily from the author’s analysis of the 
questionnaire response. His unjustifiable fixation on the overriding im- 
portance of the fear of the bomb is rendered particularly puzzling in light 
of his own reported data: The responses to the central (and very leading) 
question, “To what extent has the possibility of massive human destruction 
by nuclear war influenced your present attitudes toward death or life?” 
were as follows: “enormously, 5%”; “to a fairly large extent, 14%”: 
“moderately, 18%”; “somewhat, 15%”; “very little, 25%”; and “not 
at all, 23%” (p. 212). 

Despite the immediately preceding remarks, op balance this is a fine 
book and a genuine contribution to the growing social scientific literature 
on death and dying. Readers who are familiar with Shneidman’s previous 
work on thanatology and suicidology will encounter a number. of “old” 
ideas; but he has managed to supply much that is new and stimulating 
in-this highly readable and valuable volume. 
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Stay Where You Were: A Study of Unemployables in Industry, By Har- 
land Padfield and Roy Williams. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1973. 
Pp. xviii++-282. $7.50 (cloth); $3.25 (paper). 


George T. Martin, Jr. 
Montclair State College 


A fact consistently ignored by those who promulgate and administer “re- 
medial” programs for the disadvantaged in this society is that such people 
are integrated into their own culture. Since remedial programs usually 
have middle-class goals and methods, and since the culture of the disad- 
vantaged is not middle class, the programs have often failed. Given their 
design, failure is almost inevitable, with the result that negative stereo- 
types of the disadvantaged are reinforced. 

Harland Padfield and Roy Williams, who studied such a program aimed 
at one group of disadvantaged people, “hard-core unemployables,” 
demonstrate the degree to which unemployables are culturally integrated, 
and they present evidence contradicting two prevalent attitudes about 
them: they cannot or will not work, and, if they would only work, their 
problems would end. With regard to the former attitude, most unemploy- 
ables studied were willing and able to work and to do so under conditions 
of stress. With regard to the latter attitude, the authors present their most 
interesting finding: obtaining employment increased the conflicts which 
unemployables had with middle-class America and within their own 
communities and families. 

The unemployables were recruited in 1968 for on-the-job training in 
a San Diego plant through the National Alliance of Businessmen’s (NAB) 
program. All 28 were male, and 25 were black or Latin. Only five were 
not receiving welfare; only four had not had serious contact with ‘the law 
prior to recruitment, In the year previous to recruitment, the 28 averaged 
only six weeks of employment. The study, conducted from mid-1968 
through 1969, followed the men in their first year on the job, One coauthor 
was a counselor for the men; both observed the program and interviewed 
the men, 

After describing the NAB program’s development and its introduction 
into the plant in chapters 1 and 2, the authors present a typology of ad- 
justments to the job in chapter 3. There are vivid descriptions of modal 
behavior patterns the men exhibited in coming to grips with their new 
situation, patterns involving varying degrees of independence and depen- 
dence, adaption and maladaption. 

Chapters 4—6 present the major findings concerning increased stress in 
the men’s lives after entering the program. Far from having less trouble 
with the law, their “incidence of arrests during the job was nearly double 
what it was before the job” (p. 130). One reason was their new dependence 
on cars for transportation to work. The number of men owning cars rose 
from three to 21 after recruitment, resulting in an increase in the number 
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of traffic citations the men received. However, their incidence of arrests ‘for 
“suspicion” and “disorderly conduct” also increased, indicating that 
stereotypes of the men held by the police did not change once they began 
working, ; , 

The increase in family conflicts was traced to role change and confusion. 
Most of the mens’ families were matrifocal, the authors argue, owing to 
the wife’s control over welfare benefits and the husband’s history of 
unemployment. After being employed, the men found their spouses resisted 
the changes entailed in family roles. Some wives refused to cooperate 
insofar as to help get their husbands off to work in the morning. Stress in 
the mens’ peer relations was similar to those in their family lives. The new 
job required keeping different hours and staying “clean.” Consequently, 
the prevalence of hustling and other street activity among the men de- 
creased. The description of conflicts the men experienced in peer and 
family relations is reminiscent of William Whyte’s Street Corner Society 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1943), in which loyalties to 
family and peers of the “corner boys” inhibited their upward mobility. 

In chapter 7 the authors describe two general varieties of outcome for 
the men: role change and role regression. Role change involved exchanging 
a marginal role for that of blue-collar worker, while role regression meant 
failure in the plant and return to a marginal role. In the latter adjustment, 
stresses in peer and family relations were resolved by returning to street 
activity and wife-dominated family life. Of the 28 men, 16 were on the 
job. after one year (demonstrating role change) and 12 had been termi- 
nated (demonstrating role regression). However, after one year the 16 
successful men where still “in various stages of adjustment to their new 
roles in industry” (p. 229), indicating that role change and regression 
should be viewed as a continuum rather than as a dichotomy. 

In the final chapter the authors discuss reasons for the program’s termi- 
nation in 1969 and place most of the blame on the union. This chapter had 

potential for being highly interesting and instructive but was instead one 
` of the weakest in the book. Finding the union culpable was myopic. The 
authors amply document that management did not involve the union in 
the program’s introduction, was paternalistic toward trainees and union, 
and was successful in co-opting the trainees. Furthermore, the national 
recession of 1969 led to layoffs for seven senior workers and downgrading 
for others. It would not have been unreasonable for the union to view 
the program as an effort by management to force wages down. The NAB 
also deserves some blame for, as Herbert Gans points out in his introduc- 
tion to the book, it did not provide and incentive for the union to embrace 
the program. In fact, plant management used the program as a bargaining 
point in contract negotiations with the union. 

Although this book is relevant to courses in social welfare and social 
change, perhaps its best use is for courses on research methods. To this 
end, the authors admirably include an appendix on the study’s execution. 
This is a worthy example of the kind of sociological research that is done 
too infrequently today—the case study. The book is laced throughout 
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with comments by the 28 subjects themselves. As well as adding to the 
analysis, they make the study highly readable for lay people as well as 
sociologists. 


Urban Poverty in a Cross-cultural Context. By Edwin Eames and Judith 
Granich Goode. New York: Free Press, 1973. Pp. xii+-299. $8.95. 


Remi Clignet 
` Northwestern University 


Since social groups, social scientists, and politicians alike disagree as to 
the definition, the causes, the implications, and the treatment of poverty, 
identifying the limits within which poverty is universal or relative may 
enable us to achieve a better understanding not only of this particular 
social problem but also of more general social structures and processes. 
This is clearly the goal that these authors.have in mind in the present 
undertaking. 

After having identified the social, economic, and psychological com- 
ponents of the concept of poverty, the authors show how the manifesta- 
tions of poverty, the commonsensical views of this “disease,” its scientific 
explanations, and its treatment vary with levels of societal development. 
As poverty becomes more closely related to disturbances in the processes 
of distribution than to crises in the production process, and as there are 
corresponding changes in the system of social stratification, parallel con- 
trasts occur in the definitions of the relevant situation. Deprivation ceases 
to act as a mechanism binding individuals and groups to one another; it 
becomes evaluated in relative as well as in absolute material terms. There 
are growing variations both in the attitudes and behaviors of the indi: 
viduals deemed to be poor and in the reactions of the remaining segments 
of the social systems to this particular form of “deviance,” “misery,” or ` 
“conflict.” 

However, to examine cross-cultural variations in poverty both from a 
synchronic and diachronic perspective raises a number of difficulties. In 
a first perspective, it is possible to examine how changes in patterns of 
societal organization are associated with parallel changes in the distribu- 
tion of the phenomenon and of its correlates. One may, for example, assess 
contrasts in the number of “perceived” poors and investigate how such 
contrasts are associated with parallel differences in various indicators of 
social disorganization (divorce, crime, unemployment, morbidity, mor- 
tality, etc.). Of course this particular approach rests upon the postulate 
that there is an objective definition of poverty which is closely intertwined 
with the notion of deviance. 

In a second perspective, however, it is possible to examine how changes 
in societal structures and processes are conducive to changes in the 
relevant “labeling” activities, both by outsiders and by the appropriate 
segments of the population themselves. In this second perspective, it is of 
course clear that the equation between poverty or deprivation and deviance 
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is problematic. The task may be, then, to highlight the mechanisms by 
which certain groups will place the blame upon the “poor themselves,” 
while others will see the origin of this evil in the behavior of oppressors. 
The task will also consist of examining how such divergences induce the 
emergence of distinctive behavior patterns on the part of the individuals 
and groups labeled as poor by the remaining parts of society. Indeed, a 
long time ago Pitts suggested that, initially treated as “sinners,” deviants 
are successively labeled as “criminals,” then as “mistaken,” and finally as 
“competitors.” In brief this second perspective is concerned with a study 
of changes in the label “poverty” as a natural history process and with 
the ensuing modes of interaction. 

The weakness of the present book is that it does not make a clear-cut 
choice between these two strategies and therefore, leads to confusing 
conclusions. The data necessary for supporting the first approach are often 
scanty and randomly chosen. Why the authors consider the treatment of 
poverty by “Catholicism in feudal England” as significant remains a 
mystery. The fact that they do not rely upon the statistical materials 
related to poverty in continental Europe during the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies also remains a source of puzzlement. On the other hand, although 
they criticize O. Lewis for suggesting that poverty is a deviance after all, 
they fail to indicate clearly how the poors themselves may reject the 
stigma attached to their activities and status. Had the authors been clearer 
in their conceptualization, they would not, it seems to me, have forgotten 
to treat the problem of violence and poverty. There is indeed no word 
on revolutions and hardly any word on the social movements initiated by 
the poors themselves. Yet, does charity result from the guilt complex of 
the rich or from the impatience of the poor? . 

Although it contains an interesting documentation, the book suffers 
from this conceptual equivocation. It leads the authors to confuse terms 
` (is it really an attribute of structuralism, as the authors suggest, to 
see the basic causes of poverty in the capitalistic industrial system and 
is Marxism then a mere variety of structuralism?), to ignore significant 
authors (such as Suttles), and to use scanty. data. 


Perspectives on Modernization: Essays in Memory of Ian Weinberg. 
Edited by Edward B. Harvey. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1972. Pp. xvii+197. $13.50. 


Francis X. Sutton 


Ford Foundation 


It is unpleasant, to have to say that this is not a rewarding collection of 
papers. As the subtitle indicates, it was put together out of affection and 
respect for Ian Weinberg, a sociologist of British origin, who took his 
doctorate in sociology at Princeton and went on to the University of 
of Toronto, where he died at the age of 30. Wilbert Moore, who taught 
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him at Princeton, gives an affectionate account of Weinberg’s career and 
qualities at the start of the book. There is an introduction by the editor, 
Weinberg’s Toronto colleague, Edward B. Harvey, and an essay by Wein- 
berg himself on the concept of modernization. The rest of the book con- 
sists of essays by colleagues, students, and former teachers on an ex- 
tremely diverse array of topics and societies, all having to do in one way 
or another with modernization and social change. 

Modernization is a very broad and vague term, and it needs to be in 
order to accommodate these essays plausibly. They range from Tokugawa, 
Japan, to 18th- and 19th-century Bavaria, 19th- and 20th-century France, 
contemporary Africa, and Canada. The topics they deal with include 
political centralization and its economic consequences (Nishio on Toku- 
gawa, Japan), changing sexual morality and illegitimacy rates (Edward 
Shorter, using Bavarian and comparative data), political conflict and forms 

-of collective violence (Charles Tilly on France), the shift from a com- 
munal economic structure to a form of capitalism (Stanley Barrett on a 
fishing village in the mangrove swamps of Western Nigeria), the statisti- 
cal association of linguistic policy, linguistic homogeneity and moderniza- 
tion in Africa (Marsden, Harvey, and Bulcock), and patterns of migration 
and urban growth (S. D. Clark on Canada). In addition there are general 
theoretical essays. Weinberg’s discussion of the concept of modernization 
is followed by a brief essay of Wilbert Moore’s on normative conflicts in 
stages of cultural change and a more ambitious piece by Rainer Baum 
on political modernity. 

It is much easier to enumerate the parts of this book than to give a 
serious critical account of it. The subject matter is too diverse and scat- 
tered to give cumulative strength to any clear themes as the reader moves 
on from essay to essay; in the end, the effort of continuous reading is 
rather like that of proceeding determinedly through an issue of a pro- 
fessional journal. This incoherence would, of course, still leave the pos- 
sibility of rewards from the quality and interest of the individual essays. 
But unfortunately, I cannot report much stimulation or enlightenment. 
Some essays, like Nishio’s, open up very large subjects that can hardly 
receive satisfactory treatment in a brief essay. Tilly’s, on the other hand, 
seems to have a manageable subject but brings forth a great deal of em- 
pirical evidence which then seems inconclusive or little analyzed, and one 
keeps yearning for a sharper focus on the argument. The one essay that 
brought better than tepid or negative reactions was S. D. Clark’s on the 
migration from Canada’s rural areas into her cities. This piece contrasts 
the abundant attention that has been given to the European migration to 
Canadian cities with the relative neglect of internal migration; it de- 
scribes the pattern of movement and urban settlement of internal migra- 
tion with evident authority and points with earnest concern (p. 104) to 
a background in policies “which for more than two centuries persisted in 
encouraging the settlement of people on land which was not fit for farm- 
ing.” Clark restricts himself to discussing Canada and does not explicitly 
generalize or draw comparisons, But the reader acquainted with developing 
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countries and their concerns with resettlement ST and urban migra- 
tion immediately does so himself. 

Weinberg argued in his conceptual essay that the term “modernization” 
ought to be used where it first gained prominence, namely, in the new 
nations of the Third World, and he invented other terms for other times 
and places. Most of the essays in this volume are not concerned with 
modernization in Weinberg’s strict sense, and those that are seem to lack 
the more-than-intellectual concern that Clark obviously feels about poor 
rural Canadians migrating to cities. The great stimulus to modernization 
studies has arisen from similar concerns with what has been happening in 
new nations and how they might do better. It would be a pity if the idea 
of modernization should be generalized so far from where it began that 
it lost the impetus of the human concerns that started it. This volume gives 
one fears that such enfeebling by generalization may be occurring. 


Applied Measures for Promoting Technological Growth. By Stanley A. 
Hetzler. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1973. Pp. xiii-+337. $15.00. 


George W. Wallis 
University of Georgia 


In this book, Stanley Hetzler has provided a detailed set of procedures for 
achieving the kinds of changes discussed in his earlier publication (Tech- 
nological Growth and Social Change: Achieving Modernization [London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1969]). 

Hetzler’s proposals are based upon (1) the assumptions that technologi- 
cal change is the most important determinant of a nation’s history and the 
achievement of technological modernization the most important task facing 
developing nations; and (2) the argument that developing nations can- 
not rely upon the advice of Western powers, who are mainly concerned 
with maintaining favorable trade balances for themselves. Newly emerg- 
ing nations must, therefore, develop plans independently of the West. For 
them, technological modernization must be based on the imperative of 
maximum utilization of their currently existing agricultural and industrial 
assets. f 

The development program presented by Hetzler is designed to show 
planners and students of planning how the newly developing nations can 
make the best use of their internal resources and at the same time mini- 
mize dependence upon outside aid. It is, in effect, an “operation boot- 
strap” program. 

To escape from economic and technological stasis, newly developing 
societies may use what Hetzler calls a “double-tiered technical approach.” 
This is a production structure in which the existing private or semi private 
sector of the society can be sustained and, if practical, where it can be 
stimulated to further growth. The essence of development should be 
“to sustain the implantation of highly refined skills as rapidly as possible” 
(p. 8). The objective in development must be to identify those ‘“tech- 
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nological nuclei” which combine economy with maximum acceptability to 
the society for which they are intended. 

Hetzler has prepared both verbal and graphic models to identify the 
patterns of elements involved in development. These elements are grouped 
into the general categories of “social change” and “technical develop- 
ment.” Each grouping is subdivided into two strata of subcategories. Social 
change, for example, is organized into “attitude manipulation” and “physi- 
cal manipulation” problems. For example, the critical problem of popula- 
tion control may be approached by campaigns to change value systems 
or by distribution of contraceptive devices, or both. 

However, the major thrust of Hetzler’s discussion, naturally enough, 
is toward the program for technical development—the problems of and 
the resources for “achieving modernization.” Technical- development 
consists of the strata “domestic maintenance” and “industrial develop- 
ment.” To achieve industrial development—‘“the development of a few 
large, select and highly integrated industries” (p. 76)—-planners must 
carry out a “domestic maintenance” program in which the private sector 
of the economy can be made “to serve as the anvil upon which real 
growth is forged” (p. 74). In effect, proper domestic maintenance can 
hold the line against disaster and provide a steady-state base for industrial 
development. 

While some components of domestic maintenance—for example, the 
development of communications facilities, the development of trans- 
portation networks, and general electrification—are prerequisites for in- 
dustrial development, there are critical differences between the two types 
of administration. The industrial development program would emphasize 
concentration of labor, resources, and management into ecologically defin- 
able geographic areas. It would span the entire production process, from 
extraction of raw materials to finished product. It would stress income 
as net profit from international transactions rather than emphasizing 
wages from labor. It would be aimed at raising the per capita level of 
wealth by programs of time-phased, definite production objectives. In 
short, as Hetzler observes, “the whole object of integrated Industrial 
Development would be to propel the society’s industries directly into 
the mainstream of twentieth-century technology without a re-enactment 
of the painful preliminary growth stages experienced earlier by Western 
society” (p. 77), 

In this process of growth, the government plays a number of major 
roles, which Hetzler spells out. He stresses that it is of less importance 
what kind of government is in control than the degree of contro! exercised. 
Who controls industrial development is of much less importance than the ` 
fact that it be controlled. As Hetzler observes, there does not seem to be 
any particular type of government which has shown any innate tendency. 
- to accommodate technological growth. This is because government does 
not create technological progress; but it can create technologists. And 
this may be its major function. 

In his discussion of these issues, other roles of the Segen, Sech 
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as its role in the disposition and management of properties—are analyzed 
in detail. Indices to govern the conditions under which foreign-owned 
properties should be appropriated are provided, as are indices to govern 
appropriation of domestically owned properties. Advice on the kinds of 
enterprises to be discouraged or encouraged is given. A notable feature 
of the author’s presentation is the inclusion of a series of tables of organiza- 
tion for the establishment of needed development facilities. These tables 
and the accompanying commentary are precise and comprehensive. They 
provide at least a working program for the organization of a variety of 
projects: computer installations, personnel and training divisions, re- 
sources survey boards, physical facilities development divisions, minis- 
terial offices, programs schedules and review charts for constructing manu- 
facturing plants, research and development organization, etc. In short, 
Hetzler has not only discussed but offered tangible programs for “applying. 
the techniques” of industrial development. 

Į like this book. One of its attractive aspects is that it does precisely 
what the author says it will do. It is a manual, a comprehensive analysis 
of the field of development, and it provides a set of models for the estab- 
lishment and administration of a national planning agency. 

Above all, it is practical. While those interested in comprehensive theo- 
ries and critiques of theory might find Hetzler’s functional concerns some- 
what delimited, they would nevertheless find something stimulating on 
almost every page. Hetzler here applies his own theory, presented in 
1969. The: book is recommended highly for any one interested in this 
kind of problem, 


Understanding Technology. By Charles Susskind. Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins University Press, 1973. Pp. x4-163. $6.95. 


Herbert R. Barringer 
University of Hawaii 


In this slim volume, Charles Susskind undertakes the very ambitious goal 
of providing an introductory liberal education in technology for humanists, 
critics of technology and, possibly, social scientists. The author, an engi- 
neer or scientist himself, feels that most liberal studies programs have 
been aimed at specialists in the technical disciplines, leaving humanists to 
wallow in abysmal ignorance concerning technology. Given the fact that 
almost all critics of technology, from Mary Shelley to Jacques Ellul, have 
been humanists, Susskind evidently felt that it was high time for word 
from the educated technologist. 
The result, however, is not a simple rebuttal. Susskind is far too much 
of an intellectual and far too widely read to settle for an apology. Under- 
standing Technology is a carefully crafted, well-balanced and extremely 
well-written book about technology, its problems, and its promises. Further- 
more, although the author claims only to have produced an introduction 
to the subject, which he hopes will whet appetites for further reading, his 
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work does provide a consistent, if incomplete, point of view concerning 
the effects of technology upon human life. 

The book begins with an excellent historical review of the industrial 
revolution, followed by a discussion of modern technology, or what the 
author calls the “Second Industrial Revolution,” defined as “the recent 
qualitative changes in the relation of technology to science and technol- 
ogy’s aims” (p. 33). Susskind argues that, during the early industrial revo- 
lution, scientific advancements often followed technology, for example, 
guns made possible the science of ballistics. However, mostly due to 
spectacular advances in electricity, the second industrial revolution found 
technology systematically utilizing “pure” scientific research; This point 
is beautifully documented in a chapter describing the interplay of tech- 
nology and research in the development of practical computers. This is 
followed by a highly readable discussion of technological applications of 
science in medicine, art, food science, energy conversion, communications, 
etc, 

After discussing the technical aspects of technology, Susskind proceeds 
to examine ideologies associated with technology, including works by 
commentators ranging from Edward Bellamy and Karl Marx to George 
Orwell and Jacques Ellul. All of these works, possibly excepting Ellul’s, 
were produced before the second industrial revolution and failed to foresee 
the profound effects of modern technology upon human activity. For 
example, Susskind points out that the value of unskilled labor, so vital 
to Marxist ideology, has been reallocated to technical skills and “that 
the vital measure of production is the amount of resources released to 
the cultural and social sectors” (p. 100). In general, Susskind finds the 
traditional views of technology wanting, primarily because their various 
optimisms or pessimisms have been rendered more or less irrelevant by 
automation and other spectacular technical changes. 

Subsequently the author turns to value problems associated with tech- 
nology. Citing the (beneficial) contributions of Asahel Knapp to the 
agricultural revolution in America, and the (horrific) technical problems 
associated with the extermination and disposal of Jews in Nazi Germany, 
Susskind argues rather convincingly that technicians themselves cannot 
assume credit (or blame) for their actions, because the interaction of 
the technologist and his society is too complicated for any simple moral 
resolution. The remainder of the book is given over to various challenges 
facing technology, including such problems as peace, overpopulation, lei- 
sure, and environment. 

_ In dealing with problems, Susskind demonstrates a curious mixture of 
sophistication and, at times, almost childlike optimism. He offers, as a 
partial solution to ‘the dangers of technical amorality, an “Engineer’s Hip- 
pocratic Oath” (p. 118). In a subsequent discussion of population, how- 
ever, he demonstrates that he understands the unanticipated, and moral, 
contribution of medicine to the lowering of death rates, hence the popu- 
lation explosion. He notes that the population problem cannot be solved 
by technology alone (it would be technically feasible, after all, simply to 
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raise death rates), and yet he concludes that a combination of morality 
and rationality should bring about the utopia we have been promised by 
technology: the future wherein automation will release time for social, 
moral, and aesthetic pursuits. And if, after all, a computer really does get 
out of hand, someone can simply “pull the plug.” Well, yes, but as Suss- 
kind himself points out in other contexts, the question is really, “who?” 

It would be unreasonable, of course, to expect Susskind, or any other 
writer, to hand us easy solutions to problems presented by technology or 
society’s misuse of technology. However, there is one glaring weakness in 
this otherwise fine book: the author presents no systematic view of the 
social system. The real problem of technology, it seems to me, is not one 
of rampant computers, of amoral engineers, or of irrational human beings. 
The (ageless) problem is to discover ways to articulate technical efficiency, 
morality, and rationality into an inherently amoral and arational society. 
Technology is not something external to society, nor is technology simply 
an outgrowth of science: it and science both are part and parcel of society. 
In order to understand this complicated relationship, a systematic and 
articulate model of technology within society is needed. I would hope 
that, in some future work, Susskind would turn his formidable talents 
in that direction. For that matter so should we all, and especially those of 
us who are specialists in the science of the social system. Given the ex- 
ponential growth of technology on one hand, and the seemingly arithmetic 
growth of social science on the other, there may not be a great deal of 
time remaining (with apologies to Thomas Malthus). 


The Colour of Class on the Copper Mines: From African Advancement 
` to Zambianization. By Michael Burawoy. Zambian Papers, no. 7. Man- 
chester: Manchester University Press, for the Institute for African Studies, 
1972. Pp. 121. $3.50 (paper). 


Bernard Magubane 


University of Connecticut 


Though the subject dealt with in this pamphlet (or is it a book?) is of 
extreme importance, there are several things wrong with the manner in 
which the author dealt with his material. After formal independence is 
achieved, how is the bureaucracy transferred in the economic sphere from 
the colonial to the indigenous labor force? This question is crucial, be- 
cause during the colonial era very few or none of the indigenous labor force 
was trained in any managerial skills. 

The author rightly takes Zambianization as a positive development, but 
he wrongly views the process as one of succession. He hopes, by drawing 
comparisons between Zambianization and “succession” described in other 
countries, to indicate similarities rather than differences between what 
have come to be referred to as “developed” and “underdeveloped”? worlds 
(p. 7). The study itself covers a period of four years and was based on 
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the conviction that Zambia’s continued reliance on expatriates was impos- 
ing undesirable constraints on social change (p. 6). 

Burawoy also says that Africa is in transition from “tribal” society 
to “modern” society, and he conceptualizes the process in terms of “insti- 
tutionalization,” “modernization,” and “rational integration.” Transition 
from “tribal” to “modern.” What does Burawoy mean? Can the devolution 
of power from the colonial labor aristocracy be conceptualized as one of 
succession? Can one draw parallels between “Zambianization” and “suc- 
cession”? 

Before one undertakes a sociological analysis, it seems to me important 
that one know what he is studying. A wrong diagnosis, no matter how good 
the intention, can be fatal to theoretical conclusions. By mistaking the 
problems of Zambianization for problems of succession in bureaucratic 
organizations, Burawoy has distorted the social process going on in Zambia 
today. For instance, he uses Gouldner’s treatment of succession in Pat- 
terns of Industrial Bureaucracy as a point of departure. The first question 
that comes to mind is, “Do these postulates apply in a society that is going 
through the process of decolonization? What is common between patterns 
of industrial bureaucracy and a former colony?” 

Zambianization for Burawoy has been a “forced succession” in the 
sense that personnel from both races (African and white expatriates) have 
privately questioned the displacement of white by black, and because the 
Zambian has often been inadequately prepared to take over new positions 
(p. 28). Do the two groups have the same feeling about independence? 
I wonder! In forwarding his unscientific theories, Burawoy becomes en- 
trapped in a maze of contradictions. He tells us that the legitimacy of 
authority exercised by whites developed from their color, which over the 
years had come to symbolize, in the mind of the African, expertise on the 
one hand and brutal and often arbitrary discipline on the other. ‘““Neverthe- 
less the crisis of legitimacy brought about by the breakdown of traditional 
and charismatic authority leads the Zambian to place ever-increasing re- 
liance on authority derived from the bureaucratic system” (p. 28). What 
does Burawoy mean? Was colonial rule a legitimate system? How did 
he get into the mind of the African? In this book concept and assumptions 
developed to explain bureaucratic organizations are applied in a careless, 
mechanical, and arbitrary manner, and thus do not make any sense. 

Zambia illustrates an important principle about colonial capitalism: 
as a system of exploitation, imperial capitalism was not interested in creat- 
ing copies of itself, but only in certain and narrowly limited kinds of 
economic activity. These activities involved the exploitation of the re- 
sources of a colony with skilled labor from the “mother country,” served 
by a large mass of unskilled colonized labor. Thus as of December 1972, 
in the copper industry’s engineering operation division, out of 352 engineers 
only 11, or 3%, were Zambian, and of the 1,073 engineering foremen 
and their assistants only 19, or 2%, were Zambian. None of the 14 mine 
superintendents were citizens. None of the 65 underground managers and 
only 24 of the 220 mine captains were Zambian. Only in 1973—nine years 
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after independence—did the mining industry set up a School of Mines 
at the University of Zambia. 

What this means in sociopolitical and economic terms is that when a 
metropital power exploits a resource in a colony, the raw material itself 
may be located in the soil of the colony; but in actual fact it is exploited 
as an extension of the productive forces of the metropolis. Political inde- 
pendence does not solve problems of economic dependency or neocoloni- 
alism. The replacement of expatriate labor is more than a question of 
succession and social mobility, it is a problem of decolonization, which is 
even harder to achieve than political independence. 

It is naive and inadequate to view what is happening in Zambia today 
through the bourgeois concepts of “succession” and “mobility.” These 
concepts can never capture the intense but silent class struggle of decoloni- 
zation, The colonial labor aristocracy made up of expatriates will not 
relinquish the undeserved privileges easily—hence the intensity of the 
struggle. The whole country is held in ransom by expatriates. By with- 
holding their labor they can sabotage the fragile economy—hence the 
caution exercised by the former colony in its treatment of expatriots. 

The Colour of Class on the Copper Mines is a thoroughly bad book. Its 
theoretical and conceptual assumptions are false. It can only serve to 
caricature the agony of the Zambian people in the momentous struggle for 
economic self-determination. Foreign scholars who study Africa, especially 
if they consider themselves friends of the African people, could do better 
than Mr. Burawoy. 


Latin America: The Dynamics of Social Change. Edited by Stefan A. 
Halper and John R, Sterling. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1972. Pp. 
xx+219. $8.95. 


Eduardo E. Arriaga 
Bureau of the Census, Washington, D.C. 


This book presents some aspects of the social, economic, and political 
situation of Latin America analyzed by different scholars. In general most 
of the contributors agree that imperialism, foreign intervention, and local 
leaders related to capitalism are causes of the underdevelopment and 
backwardness of Latin American countries. Some of the contributions 
can be considered rather theoretical, while others are case studies. The 
editors have collected eight articles which present controversial subjects’ 
because of the different political points of view from which they can be 
analyzed. A summary of each contribution rather than a discussion of them 
is presented here. 

Gino Germani’s contribution—‘Stages of Modernization in Latin 
America) As a theoretical presentation. He writes that modernization 
not only is a great transition but also a complex process with three com- 
ponents: economic development, political development, and social modern- 
ization. He characterizes economic development—making the distinction 
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between economic development and economic expansion—and political 
development. Social modernization is conceived as a residual’ category 
illustrated by a series of component processes. Germani defines moderniza- 
tion as being not “the-fact of continued change but the capacity of origi- 
nating and absorbing it” (p. 6). After discussing the theoretical problems 
involved in measuring the degree of modernization process in particular 
countries—what should be expected and what is equivalent—Germani 
starts to present the Latin American case. He analyzes the different stages 
of modernization in the area, the interaction of different components, and 
the causative factors which have delayed some changes. 

Helio Jaguaribe’s article is “The Brazilian Structural Crisis.’ He ana- 
lyzes Brazilian historical socioeconomic changes by considering the colonial 
and semicolonial structures of the country, characterizing the former by 
describing a powerful minority based on appropriation of land; the latter 
with a discussion of a growing complex society of increasing middle class 
and increasing vulnerability of external market. The role of President 
Vargas is analyzed during thrée différent periods. Finally, Jaguaribe 
dedicates most of his article to the “programmed development period” 
(pp. 51-64) from the 1930s to the present. Kubitschek, Quadros, Gou- 
lard, and the present military regime are considered, and the different 
political tendencies during this period are explained. 

Irving Louis Horowitz (“The Norm Illegitimacy: Toward ; a General 
Theory of Latin America Political Development”) deals with an analysis 
of political changes in the area based on the political legitimacy and il- 
legitimacy concepts. Using Marxian and Weberian concepts of the state, 
the author defines legitimacy as “the perception of the state as a service 
agency rather than an oppressive mechanism—perception—cemented by 
a common adhesion, either legality or mass mobilization” (p. 68). Il- 
legitimacy is defined as “the perception of the state as primarily a power 
agency which is cemented by a common reliancé of illegal means to rotate 
either the holders of power or the rules under which power is exercised” 
(p. 68). The author also introduces the role of imperialism in explaining 
why there is lack of legitimation in political and military aspects. His 
conclusions are that the norm of illegitimacy is secured by the Latin 
American “imperial system,” which permits local elites, to benefit for its 
own interest; underwritten by the military system, which transforms the 
local military caciques into unified groups against the communism pene- 
tration; and perpetuated by structure that cannot generate a legitimate 
authority. He proposes that, in order to eliminate illegitimacy, it is 
necessary to change the nations’s structure, created by bureaucrats and 
“imported” businessmen. 

John Gerassi, in “Violence, Revolution and Structural Change in Latin 
America,” starts with a chronological presentation (since 1800) of some 
military and economic relationships between Latin America and the 
United States. The author states that such relationships have created a 
special socioeconomic structure which secures its own continuation. After 
giving several examples of that mechanism, he concludes that the only pos- 
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sible solution for changing the structure of the current system will be 
“coordinate unificated revolution” in the whole Latin America. 


Andre Gunter Frank’s contribution (“Latin America: Capitalist Under- 
development ‘or Socialist Revolution?”) is also a historical presentation . 
of the development of the area and its relationship with the rest of the 
world. Like Gerassi, Frank agrees that the actual structure of Latin 
America is due to the “colonialist exploitative needs of the overseas and 
Latin American metropolis” (p. 121). He affirms that while there was an 
attempt and a possibility of Latin America developing by itself during the 
19th century such development did not take place, because foreign inves- 
tors had their own interests at heart. After analyzing the socioeconomic 
structure and the international dependency, the author concludes that the 
solution to the Latin America situation must come through a social and 
ideological revolution where ‘Marxists will have to create the leading 
and revolutionary ideas” (p. 153). 

Ivan Illich’s “Gradual Change or Violent Revolution” is based on the 
question of whether a gradual change can be an alternative to violent 
revolution. His principal point is that educational programs always have 
been controlled by the government, therefore securing a gradual change in 
opposition to a violent one. He believes that violence will be necessary 
in order to have the desired change. In his words, such violence is not char- 
acterized by changes in structural organization, in persuasion, and in 
social type; violence is rather a response of experience and feeling to the 
tensions created by the structural organization, persuasion, and social 
type. 

Anthony F. C. Wallace’s article, “Identity and the Nature of Revolu- 
tion,” stresses that one of the causes of the Latin American struggle is 
group identity. After a theoretical explanation of the problems created by 
the differences between the adopted identity of a social group and the 
identity attributed to the same group by another group, the author pre- 
sents as illustrative examples the Chinese revolution (Taiping rebellion) 
and the American Indian revitalization. 

The last contribution in the book, and one of the best discussions, is 
“A Perspective on the Transformation of Political Culture in Cuba,” by 
Richard R. Fagen. It analyzes the policies imposed by Castro in his 
country during the first decade of his government, examining in particular 
whether there was a political-cultural change during these 10 years. Fagen 
concludes that the observed changes in Cuba were not consequences of an 
internalization of new values and behaviors, but that such changes were— 
and still are—a consequence of the revolutionary environment. Finally, 
the author speculates about what might happen during the next decade 
of Castro government and the future possibilities that the country has for 
development. 

A reader of this book will find that the contributions analyze Latin 
American historical facts from a point of view which has not been fre- 
quently discussed. Whether or not the reader will agree with the authors 
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will depend principally on whether or not he or she has the same political 
orientation that they have. 


Marihuana Users and Drug Subcultures. By Bruce D. Johnson. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1973. Pp. xv-+290. $12.95. 


Dean MacCannell 
Temple University 


While marijuana is classed as a social problem, by now almost everyone 
has heard that marijuana is not, itself, the problem: it is not addictive; 
it does not lead to cravings for other drugs; the behavior of individuals 
under its influence is not disorderly. Bruce Johnson has scientifically re- 
moved another alleged danger, that of association with marijuana users. 
This report on a study of 3,500 New York City area college students con- 
tains evidence that it is not heavy marijuana use or contacts with mari- 
jana users that leads to the use of hard drugs. Rather, it is movement into 
sales and distribution of marijuana and other proscribed drugs and having 
heroin using friends that best predict whether an individual will try 
heroin. On the basis of his evidence, Johnson argues that antimarijuana 
laws produce an effect opposite to the one intended. Supplies of marijuana 
are eventually available only from illegal sources which have other illicit 
drugs to sell. One who goes between such a source and a group of college 
marijuana users, that is, the lowest-level seller who supplies friends who 
use marijuana exclusively, is systematically exposed to hard drugs. It 
is this low-level seller, not marijuana users in general, who turns to hard 
drugs. 

The formal properties of the book include'a short foreword by Erich 
Goode which underscores the importance of empirical research on drug 
use, about 50 cross-tabulations surrounded by a straightforward restate- 
ment of the findings presented in the tables, and three methodological 
appendices, including a reproduction of the questionnaire. 

Johnson’s findings are convincing, but his sociology, which consists of 
an effort to wed survey research design with the subculture concept, is not. 
To call the drug users in his sample a “subculture” or a “group” is 
arbitrary. They are an aggregate of persons who exhibit similar patterns 
of behaviors, but their social organization and structure, if it exists, is not 
established by the survey. Johnson’s main indicator of “subculture involve- 
ment,” frequency of cannabis use, is insensitive to important differences 
in the organization of drug use, even on college campuses. It confuses fur- . 
tive, closet smoking in the sorority with the militant, out-in-the-open, 
“smoke-in” smoking of activists who are more interested in changing laws 
than getting high or being naughty. Also, he does not address the logical 
difficulties of using subculture involvement as an explanation of drug use 
while citing drug use as an indicator of subculture involvement. Statistical 
controls, in this case, do little to dispel suspicion that the basic hypothesis 
of this study is a tautology. 
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Although Johnson provides evidence that the drug “subculture” is based 
on existing kin and friendship networks, he does not examine the impli- 
cations of this situation. Apparently, millions of otherwise middle-class 
Americans have been able to descend the first rung of the ladder into 
this inverted world of values growing inside our society without having 
. to take leave of their everyday social relationships. 

Marijuana use is a “problem” because it is a sign of something else— 
of the existence of a social infrastructure almost as extensive as the 
straight world it inhabits. The marijuana users have secreted their illegal 
acts, but they have made no secret of their alienation from middle-class 
values. Marijuana use is the hidden detail in a complex of dramatic 
changes in behavior of a new type of person who is not a revolutionary 
but who, like the proletarian before him, is critical of his society by virtue 
of his mere presence in it. 

Will this modern problem be neutralized by an accommodation, a 
legalization of the critical infrastructure? Johnson’s hope that this will 
occur is the reason he subordinates his science to policy research. His 
motive is instructive. While extolling the virtues of “subculture theory” 
for sociological. explanation, Johnson aligns himself with policymakers 
who exhibit hostility toward the existence of subcultures and alternative 
life-styles. In search of a reason for white heroin addiction (his work was 
done before the return of the Vietnam addicts) he suggests that whites 
are “turned on” to heroin by blacks (pp. 140, 201) and that the drug 
subculture is the host organism for this type of cross-radical contact, as 
well as other deviant behaviors such as poor study habits, political mili- 
tancy, and sexual permissiveness. In the end he bases his advocacy of a 
change in the drug laws not on a defense of marijuana but on the social 
benefits that would presumably result from the destruction of drug sub- 
cultures. He ends his book: “It is participation in such drug subcultures, 
and not the use of drugs, that should be of central concern to lawmakers” 
(p. 205). 

Books like Johnson’s and the colorful antidrug propaganda which has 
the effect of making marijuana alluring are best understood as merely 
different facets of the official United States attitude toward recreational 
drugs, which supports their use on the individual level as it attempts to 
discredit and dismantle the organization which has grown up around 
their use, sales, and distribution. This seeming paradox dissolves when 
recreational drug use is classed not as a subcultural phenomenon but as 
a part of the dominant culture. As the United States begins now, for the 
first time, to exhibit integral themes that cut across its famous subdi- 
visions, recreational drug use emerges as one of the bases of this modern 
cultural totalization. Moving out of esoteric groups of jazz musicians and 
motorcycle gangs, the drug experience is becoming as ubiquitous as corn 
flakes, providing a focal point for a new matrix of values for all young 
Americans. It is the best thing that has happened to pot since the Indians 
discovered it. But as United States culture is increasingly identified with 
drug culture, the original potential of our new society is put into question. 
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We started with a blank slate and ended up with an aggregate of memories 
of distorted reality borrowed from the same Indians we displaced in 
order to start with a blank slate. Viewed in the light of this cultural stag- 
nation, marijuana use appears as a “social problem” properly so called. 


Survival: Black/White. By Florence Halpern. New York: Pergamon Press, 
1973. Pp. x-+-238. $11.50 (cloth): $5.00 (paper). 


Walter G. Stephan 


University of Texas 


In the first chapter of her book Florence Halpern describes her goal as 
helping “the white people gain some understanding of the way the black 
man really thinks and feels” (pp. 4-5). The book is written from a partici- 
pant observation perspective based on the author’s experiences with blacks 
in the post plantation deep south. The white people who Halpern is trying 
to influence would seem to consist of members of the northern middle class 
who lack information about black rural life-styles. At several points in 
the book, however, she seems to be addressing herself to a more profes- 
sional audience, as when she discusses therapeutic issues, diagnostic tests, 
and the validity of research on blacks gathered by white researchers. For 
the most part the style is impersonal and distant, but there are a number 
of anecdotes which tend to add some warmth and an occasional impas- 
sioned plea for justice or a reordering of priorities in approaching black- 
white relations. 

The first seven chapters of the book are primarily concerned with black 
roles in 20th-century plantation life. Three of these chapters, however, are 
explanations of intelligence, education, and health, both mental and physi- 
cal. The relationship between these chapters and the others in the first 
section remains unclear. Most of the information in them is presented as 
if it characterized all southern blacks. A typical example of overgenerali- 
zation is the following: “No matter how many children were already in 
the home and how economically deprived the family was, the arrival of a 
new life was always a happy event, a cause for rejoicing and celebrating. 
The child was welcomed and deeply loved, not only by his own immediate 
family, but by all the people on the plantation and in the area” (p. 50). 
These chapters also reveal a recurrent tendency toward overly simplified 
explanations, often making them teleological. An example is that blacks 
“do not really believe that the children will enjoy the same freedom and 
the same opportunities that the white children do, and consequently they 
do not adopt the white man’s child-rearing practices” (p. 106). 

The author defends blacks against a wide variety of white prejudices by 
explaining that the causes for such things as racial differences on intelli- 
gence tests, poor work performance and lack of ambition, passivity, com- 
pliance, self-hatred, and matriarchal families are inappropriately attributed 
to the blacks themselves. Their actual causes, according to Halpern, lie 
in the dehumanizing and paternalistic treatment of blacks by southern 
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whites and the poor educational and health facilities provided for blacks. 
The problem with such an analysis is that it accepts the prejudicial at- 
tributions as given. The last substantive chapter in the first section is the 
best in the book It is an application of four concepts to rural blacks: 
identification, identity, self-respect, and role. As in other areas of the book, 
Halpern’s orientation in this chapter is basically psychoanalytic. 

In the second section of the book she describes the changes in black 
plantation life which occurred in the 20th century: the mechanization of 
cotton farming; a transition from white paternalism to white neglect; the 
growing militance which led to and resulted from the civil-rights movement; 
and a new dependence on white institutions (welfare); out-migration; and 
a breakdown in trust among blacks and between blacks and whites. The 
tendency to make unsubstantiated statements is also present in this section 
of the book: “The majority of children go to Head Start or day care 
centers” (p. 181). “The majority of black leaders come from intact fami- 
lies” (p. 180). “Almost all black people now recognize that they have to 
be educated” (p. 213). 

Some of Halpern’s strongest rhetoric is saved for white researchers. 
She calls for a “halt to researches with black subjects” (p. 199) on the 
grounds that too many research projects investigate black-white differences 
and that there are methodological problems such as blacks’ sensitivity to 
observation and demand characteristics, which limit the validity of re- 
search done by white investigators. (These and other issues are covered 
by Cedric X in a 1973 article in Journal of Social Issues.) The function of 
these attacks in a book oriented toward changing whites’ attitudes is 
somewhat difficult to discern. One implication of her attack is that the 
present state of knowledge is sufficient to remedy the injustices about 
which she writes. The facts that some of this knowledge may be erroneous, 
as she suggests, and that the injustices have not been solved in spite of the 
programs designed to solve them (in two of which she participated) would 
seem to indicate that the present state of our knowledge is inadequate. 
Even if we accept the first part of her suggestion that we should begin 
“focusing on the attitudes and behavior of the white population and 
trying to alter these rather than seeking to change the customs and at- 
titudes of black people or engaging in studies that emphasize racial dif- 
ferences” (p. 205), it is not an argument against continued research. On 
what information will the changed attitudes of whites be based if not on 
data firmly anchored in empirical fact? 

As a formal presentation of black plantation life in the mid-20th 
century this is a very flawed book. It is not rigorous in method, nor is it 
objective. In addition, similar information is available in such books as 
Blassingame’s and Rawick’s. As an informal presentation it will be useful 
in some contexts. It could be profitably-used as a supplementary text for 
historically oriented race-relations courses -dt:the underclass or junior col- 
lege level. SI eo 
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Out of the Ghetto: The Social Background of Jewish Emancipation, 1770- 
1870. By Jacob Katz, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1973. 
Pp. 271. $12.00. 


Murray Friedman S 
American Jewish Committee and LaSalle College, Philadelphia 


For most of their postbiblical history, Jews were segregated and segregated 
themselves in host countries where they practiced their religious tradition 
and special way of life. It was not until the Emancipation, beginning in 
the latter part of the 18th century, that Jews began to play a part in the ` 
broader life of these countries. Jacob Katz, professor of Jewish social and 
educational history at the Hebrew University, examines in this brilliant 
book the processes by which this critical change took place and the be- 
ginnings of the modern and stormy Jewish romance with modernity and 
secularism. 

Many Jews greeted with enthusiasm the new and liberating social and 
political currents generated at the time of the French Revolution. They 
hoped they would be freed from the limitations resulting from anti- 
Semitism and discrimination and that their new status would become a 
prelude to greater social acceptance. Instead, they encountered at least 
as many problems as those that the Emancipation solved. 

There was, for one thing, the matter of their “friends” who were at- 
tempting to transform a feudal culture into a modern society and gain 
access to it for Jews. Arthur Hertzberg, in The French Enlightenment 
and the Jews (New York: Schocken Books, 1970, pp. 420), has described, 
earlier, the deeply ingrained anti-Semitism of a number of the reformers. ` 
Katz broadens this discussion in his sensitive analysis of the ambivalence 
men of the Enlightenment felt in seeking to improve the Jewish condition. 
Reformers like Christian Wilhelm von Dohm, for example, could not 
see that the Enlightenment itself posed special difficulties for Jews. It was 
enough for them that, by removing Jewish disabilities, they were freeing 
Jews so that they could turn away from their outworn faith and social 
and economic practices to become like everyone else. What many re- 
formers did not understand was that many Jews would wish to retain 
their cultural and religious identities while participating in the broader 
society as equals. In all fairness to those attempting to sweep aside revela- 
tion and ritual, Judaism as a prototypical religion was indeed an anachro- ` 
nism. l 

Katz is especially skillful in sketching the struggle between Jewish 
traditionalists and innovators as they sought to deal with the new social 
and intellectual climate. He paints a fascinating picture, although by no 
means new, of Moses Mendelssohn, the bridge figure of the period, at- 
„tempting to reconcile older practices with newer ideas. He shows the 
traditionalists in a state of shock, not fully comprehending the oncoming 
attack. Some rabbinical authorities even tolerated certain variations in 
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religious tradition as suggested by Mendelssohn and his friend, Naphtali 
Herz Wessely, both of whose religious credentials were, initially, in good 
order. The turning point came with the controversy over Mendelssohn’s 
translation of the Pentateuch into German in 1780 and Wessely’s new 
educational program, “Words of Peace and Truth.” But traditionalists 
found themselves in an insoluble dilemma. It was difficult for them to 
challenge those forces that were, in their wake, bringing to the Jews relief 
from the body tax, unrestricted permission for residence, choice of oc- 
cupations, and citizenship itself, 

My only exception with Katz’s excellent discussion of these issues, 
and it is minor, is that he does not emerge often enough from the detail 
and sweep of his narrative to balance the advantages and costs of Emanci- 
pation for Jews then and now. Most of the tensions and problems of Jews 
(as well as many other people) living in free societies today—questions 
of identity, assimilation, and alienation—had their origin in this critical 
period. In the century that has elapsed since the end of Katz’s narrative, 
many are beginning to realize what they lost as a result of the breakdown 
in the older authority emanating from Emancipation. (Let it be clear, 
however, the question arises only because Jews and other groups enjoy the 
fruits of freedom gained from Emancipation.) They have discovered with 
Robert Nisbet that “release man from the contexts of community and you 
get not freedom and rights but intolerable aloneness and subjection to 
demonic fears and passions” (The Quest for Community {London and 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1953], p. 25). 

Katz does show that the broader society, while granting Jews greater 
freedom, was not so willing to accept Jews as social equals as they naively 
had hoped. And many Jews were not and are not willing to go all the 
way in seeking such acceptance by sacrificing matters central to’ their 
own sense of identity. They have been, in the main, unwilling to forego, 
for example a preference for marrying among their own. Enemies have 
been quick to point this out while friends, often, do not understand, 
Changes there were in this period, but Jewish society was not entirely 
transformed. Special Jewish social and economic preferences, which have 
continued to create tension with the forces of assimilation, remained. 

In the final analysis Emancipation did not cause Jews to become ab- 
sorbed by the broader culture or to lose ties with their brethren in other 
lands, as may be witnessed today by the great exertions on behalf of 
Israeli and Soviet Jewry. As Katz aptly concludes, ‘Emancipation’ be- 
came a turning point in Jewish history, but by no means its termination” 
(p. 219). 

A final word about the book’s style. It is extremely well written and 
has benefited, apparently, as the author indicates, from the “stylistic 
ability and friendly assistance” of Neal Kozodoy. This readability, to- 
gether with subject matter that has a distinctly modern flavor, makes the 
book valuable for the scholar and general educated reader. 
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Robert Cooley Angell 
University of Michigan 


An attempted exact replication, after 30 years, of a study of the moral 
integration of large American cities yields far less conclusive results 
than the original. One element at fault is a component of the moral 
integration index—the welfare effort index. When this is omitted and 

- an index of crime is used as the sole indicator of moral integration, 
the independent variables of heterogeneity, in-migration, and dwell- 
ing value spread achieve added power; but the success of the first 
study is not duplicated. When population size is added as an indepen- 
dent variable results are improved somewhat. A comparison of 40 
cities common to, both studies shows greater homogeneity among 
them in 1970 than in 1940, probably because in-migration has faced 
them with similar problems. 


The purpose of this study is to explore the moral integration of American 
cities of more than 100,000 in 1970 in a fashion comparable with that em- 
ployed in a previous study focused on 1940. Two questions have guided 
the research: (1) Have the changes in American cities over 30 years so 
affected causal processes as to render the conclusions of the previous study 
invalid for 1970? (2) Do the cities maintain similar relative positions on 
a scale of moral integration after three decades? To obtain answers to 
these questions has required that the replication be as nearly exact as pos- 
sible. i 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ORIGINAL STUDY 


To make clear the focus, procedures, and results of the study being repli- 
cated, a brief historical account is necessary. Parsons’s elucidation in The 
Structure of Social Action in 1937 of Durkheim’s theory had stimulated me _ 
to carry on with the interest in social integration that I expressed in The 
Family Encounters the Depression (Angell 1936). I was particularly’ at-: 
tracted by the concept of mechanical solidarity and the possibility of us- 
ing it to study large social units. As I cast about for appropriate empirical 
data I chanced upon a U.S. Children’s Bureau bulletin, The Community 
Welfare Picture as Reflected in Health and Welfare Statistics in 29 Urban 
Areas, 1938, This gave me a field of operation. 


11 am glad to acknowledge the generous computer advice and assistance of John Fox, 
formerly research associate and visiting lecturer in the sociology department of the 
University of Michigan, now at the University of Alberta. 
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The exploratory study that resulted (Angell 1942) used a welfare effort 
index as a positive indicator of community integration and a crime index 
.as a negative indicator (their correlation was —.39). The 28 cities used 
were then allocated to five groups. Three showed consistency between the 
welfare effort scores and the crime scores (inverted)? and were labeled 
“well integrated,” “moderately integrated,” and “poorly integrated.” In 
the fourth group the crime scores showed much more integration than the 
welfare effort scores, and in the fifth the welfare effort scores showed much 
more than the crime scores. 

A search for independent variables with predictive power was then un- 
dertaken, using only the consistent cities. Analysis of data from the early 
thirties in Thorndike’s Your City (1940) gave rise to the following hy- 
potheses worth further study: “The social integration of a city tends to 
be greater (1) the more the schools, libraries, and recreational facilities 
have been supported in the past; (2) the greater the proportion of native 
whites to Negroes, Orientals, and Mexicans; (3) the fewer the mothers 
who are gainfully employed; and, possibly, (4) the less the disparity of 
incomes between the various social classes” (Angell 1942, p. 589). 

The two groups of inconsistent cities were then examined. The group 
in which the crime scores evidenced more integration than the welfare effort 
scores consisted of three of the smallest cities. I suggested that in them, 
because of help from neighbors and kin, families were not so much in need 
of the public aid dealt with in the Children’s Bureau study as were fam- 
ilies in larger cities. The group in which the welfare effort scores evidenced 
more integration than the crime scores consisted of four cities near the 
border of North and South: Richmond, Cincinnati, Louisville, and India- 
napolis. Here my suggestion was that the racial and sectional frictions were 
so great that even strong welfare efforts did not bring about the social in- 
tegration that keeps crime rates down. Later work with the crime index 
and the welfare effort index has led me to the view that each represents an 
aspect of moral integration, the former a passive condition, the latter an 
active one. Whether or not there is a high crime rate in a city expresses a 
diffuse pattern of conditions; whether or not there is a strong welfare effort 
reflects a condition of collective will. , 

After a three-year hiatus in World War II, I embarked on a larger study 
to follow up the clues from the exploratory study. Since I wanted to can- 
vass new possibilities for a welfare effort index (there being no later data 
like those of the Children’s Bureau study) and possibilities for new in- 
dependent variables, I focused on the census year of 1940. The study was 
carried out in two phases, the first statistical. A partial report on it was ` 


2Since the crime scores ranged from 1.6 for Milwaukee to 17.5 for Atlanta, they 
were inverted by subtracting each score from 20. Hereafter in this article “crime 
scores” and “crime index” denote the scores and the index as inverted. 
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published within two years (Angell 1947). The second phase was done 
through the Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan (with 
the collaboration of Eugene Jacobson). Interviews were conducted in four 
theoretically strategic cities. The results of the exploratory study and the 
two phases of the more definitive study were published in an inclusive 
monograph (Angell 1951). What has been replicated using 1970 census 
data is the complete statistical study as reported in chapters 2 and 3 of the 
monograph. 

My concept of moral integration developed in the course of the decade. 
I started with the general concept of social integration. The account of the 
exploratory study gives no concise definition but uses such statements as: 
“One of the most important questions . . . about a human aggregate of any 
kind is whether its members are closely knit together by a common outlook 
and common aspirations. . . . There seems to be no satisfactory way of 
getting at questions of community loyalty directly, and very few satis- 
factory indices of a community spirit have been suggested. . . . Perhaps 
we may regard those cities that shoulder a larger proportion of their local 
welfare responsibilities, everything else equal, as better integrated than 
those that make less effort. .. . Agreement on fundamental moral issues 
is an obvious indication of solidarity. . . . Perhaps the degree of neigh- 
borliness in a community could be measured and would be symptomatic” 
(Angell 1942, pp. 575, 578). It is evident that social bonds, cultural sharing, 
and normative responsibility were all being included. The first write-up 
of the postwar statistical study seems to put more emphasis on the norma- 
tive aspect: “At the level of the community, the nation, and the world, we 
are faced with grave problems resulting from the lack of a firm moral 
order to which people are loyal and in terms of which conflicting parties 
may be reconciled” (Angell 1947, p. 335). But in the title the term “social 
integration” was still used. 

It was not until I analyzed the results of the survey research of 1947 
that I switched from “social integration” to “moral integration” (Angell 
1949). The interviews in the four cities showed that the “friendliness” of 
a city (which I called “interpersonal integration”) is a different dimension 
from such aspects as general satisfaction with the community, level of per- 
sonal conduct, relations among groups, and participation in civic affairs. 
I decided that what I was essentially interested in was moral integration. 
There I defined it as “the degree to which the life of the group proceeds in 
terms of shared ends and values. The life of the group will obviously not 
proceed in these terms unless persons develop a sense of mutual responsibil- 
ity for each other and a loyalty to the institutions of the group” (Angell 
1949, p. 248). 

The inclusive monograph presented a more detailed discussion: "Accord. 
ing to a widely accepted sociological theory, a most important item in mak- 
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ing the life of any group rewarding to its members is the degree to which 
there is a set of common ends and values toward which all are oriented and 
in terms of which the life of the group is organized. It is, we believe, the 
showing of any city in this respect that in the long run makes it good or 
bad. The technical term for this characteristic of group life is ‘moral inte- 
gration.’ Actually the idea is very familiar. Words like loyalty,’ ‘solidarity,’ 
and ‘morale’ cover much the same ground. Each refers in a different way 
to the cohesiveness that comes from common orientation to the problems 
of life... . What is required is that there be adherence to enough standards 
and common belief in enough principles to make possible the group’s effec- 
tive functioning” (Angell 1951, p. 2). If pressed for a definition now, I 
would say that a high degree of moral integration involves a mutually con- 
sistent set of norms derived from common values, norms which members 
of the group, community, or society have internalized as guides to their be- 
havior. This is essentially what Durkheim meant by mechanical solidarity. 


THE RESEARCH DESIGN FOR 1940 AND FOR 1970 


Since it has been impossible in the statistical study based on 1970 data 
to replicate exactly the one based on 1940 data, I will take up the proce- 
dures followed and results obtained in each of the studies, comparing one 
with the other as I proceed. References to census and FBI sources will be 
given only for the replication. Such references for the earlier study can be 
found in the monograph (Angell 1951). 

Both studies focused on cities of more than 100,000 population. This 
limitation was adopted in the earlier study because the census gathered 
information on one of the projected independent variables—geographical 
mobility—only for cities of that size. In 1940 there were 92 such. Unavail- 
ability of data for one or more other variables cut this number to 82. But 
the largest elimination occurred because I wanted the cities to be “indepen- 
dent” in the sense that they were not satellites or “twins” of other cities. 
The reasoning was that otherwise the integration of a city might be affected 
by influences emanating from large nearby centers of population. The re- 
quirement laid down was that three-fifths of the metropolitan district (then 
the term used) should be within the city and not more than half the re- 
mainder should be in a satellite city. This requirement eliminated 38 cities, 
to which New York was added because of its complex relation to surround- 
ing communities. Thus the study was based on only 43 cities. 

In the 1970 census there are 153 cities of more than 100,000. Only 31 
of these, mostly in the Plains States and the South, contain three-fifths of 
the population of the Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area in which they . 
are found, Thus 80% of the cities would have been eliminated if the 1940 
rule had been followed, as compared with 41% that were dropped from the 
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1940-based study for this reason, This would have made so unrepresenta- 
tive a sample that I decided I must go to the SMSA as the unit of analysis. 
There are 122 SMSAs in the 1970 census that contain one or more cities 
of 100,000. Of these, 59 had to be dropped: 10 because the crime area 
does not match the SMSA, eight because the United Fund area matches 
the SMSA insufficiently, and 41 because the United Fund data are inade- 
quate. Thus the attempted exact replication is based on 63 SMSAs. 
Following the cue from the exploratory study, I decided to use for the 
1940-based study a crime index as a component of a projected integration 
index. The crime component then designed has been copied almost exactly 
in the replication. The FBI data on crimes known to the police were used 
in both studies. The yearly frequency per 100,000 inhabitants of murders 
and nonnegligent manslaughters, of robberies, and of burglaries were com- 
bined in accordance with a weighting scheme based on the relative frequen- 
cies of these three categories in all cities or SMSAs studied. The standard 
burglary frequency was divided by the standard frequencies of each of the 
other two; the square roots of these two quotients were then taken as multi- 
pliers of the robbery and the murder and nonnegligent manslaughter fre- 
quencies for each city. In the 1940-based study this-made one homicide the 
equivalent of 7.75 burglaries, and one robbery equivalent to 2.44 bur- 
glaries; in the 1970-based study the corresponding weights were 12.33 and 
2.34 (U.S. Federal Bureau of Investigation 1971). The crime index was 
the sum of the three weighted scores thus obtained. In the 1940 study a 
three-year mean in each category was used; in the 1970 study, the single- 
year frequency. 
' The 1940 welfare effort index was derived from data obtained from the 
national office of Community Chests and Councils, Inc. The formula used 


was 
amount raised pledgers amount raised 





quota - families in the area .0033 yearly retail sales ` 


For 1970 data were obtained from the national office of the United Way 
of America in 1969. Because of differences in methods of recording, the 
welfare effort index for 1970 had to be simplified from that of 1940, and 
only the middle fraction was used. Fortunately, I had been informed by 
John R. Seeley, who had analyzed the 1940 data subsequent to the publi- 
cation of the research monograph, that this fraction was almost as valid 
an indicator of welfare effort as the more elaborate measure. 

Although other possible components of an integration index had been 
considered for the 1940 study, only the two already discussed, the crime 
index and the welfare effort index, were used. In 1940 the coefficient of 
correlation between these components was .43, indicating that the active 
aspect of moral integration (represented by the welfare effort index) and 
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the passive one (represented by the crime index) are related but some- 
what independent of one another. The crime index was weighted twice as 
heavily as the welfare effort index in combining them to form the moral 
integration index.2 The same two components have been combined in the 
same way in the replication, but the association between them is much 
weaker: r = .17. Possible reasons for this change will be discussed below. 

The exploratory study had suggested four independent variables that 
might be related to moral integration. One of these was the heterogeneity 
of the population (expected to be a negative influence). This variable was 
- constructed in the same way for both 1940 and 1970: the number of 
foreign-born whites plus twice the number of nonwhites (U.S. Bureau of 
the Census 1970), divided by the population. The only exception was 
Honolulu, in 1970, a city not included in the first stage of the replication 
but brought into the modified replication discussed below. Because Hono- 
lulu would have a heterogeneity score greater than 1.00 if the normal pro- 
cedure were followed, Asians were taken to be the modal category and the 
numerator became the number of foreign-born Asians plus twice the num- 
ber of non-Asians. 

There is much support in the sociological literature for the proposition 
that movement of population makes for strain and disorder. Although 
there was some indication in the exploratory study that secondhand-store 
sales correlated negatively with moral integration, this hint was not for- 
mulated in the hypotheses for further research. The 1940 census, however, 
by recording the place of residence in 1935 of all inhabitants of cities over 
100,000, gave a unique opportunity to explore the effect of movement of 
population. The difference in census treatment of in- and out-migration in 
1940 and 1970, however, caused difficulties. In 1940 the census asked re- 
spondents where they had lived in 1935. The in-migrants were recorded at 
their place of 1940 residence.. The compilation of the out-migrant figures 
must have been a herculean task since every person who had lived in a 
city of more than 100,000 in 1935 and had subsequently moved had to be 
credited to the city of earlier residence as an out-migrant. 

The second measure used in the 1940 study was the sum of the per- 
centages of in-migration and out-migration. It was called mobility. In 
1970, only the in-migration figures are given, again by determining who 
lived elsewhere five years previously (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1970). 
2 For the reasoning behind the weighting, see the monograph (Angell 1951, p. 125). 


There is an error in the formula on p. 125 for combining the crime and welfare effort 
scores, It should read: 


=M Zi 
y= EE 
2 


4 All the 1970 census tables from which data were drawn for this study are identified 
in the list of references below under “U.S, Bureau of the Census.” 
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Being unhappy about, using in-migration only to represent mobility, I 
provided myself with an alternative: an index that combined in-migration 
with out-migration calculated as the remainder when population growth is 
subtracted from the sum of in-migration and natural increase, all for the 
1960-70 period (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1970). This alternative has 
the advantage of combining in- and out-migration, as in the 1940 study, 
but the disadvantage of assuming that in-migration for 1960-70 was- 
double the known figures for 1965-70. 

In the 1940 study I included the rate of city growth ene as the 
third independent variable. When joined to heterogeneity and mobility, the 
coefficient of multiple correlation with moral integration did not increase _ 
because of the associations between city growth and both mobility and 
heterogeneity (7 = .53 and .27, respectively). Since the differences between 
cities in rate of growth are only slightly influenced by differences in rate 
of natural increase, I have regarded this variable as similar to in-migration 
(one of the two 1970 mobility alternatives). I have therefore not used it 
as a separate independent variable for 1970. 

For 1940 I used a fourth variable, rental spread, to measure the degree 
of separation between the top and bottom socioeconomic layers of a city’s 
population. It was operationalized as the dollar difference between the 
mean of the highest 10% in actual or constructive rent and the mean of 
the lowest 10%. For 1970 I used the value of the home instead of rent, 
since in the 1970 census the property value of the dwelling is given for | 
most families (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1970). The variable is called 
dwelling value spread.® 

The fifth significant independent variable for 1940 was the percentage 
of married women working. The breakdown in the 1970 census is finer, 
so I used the percentage of women (with children under 18) working (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census 1970). 

Before dealing with the results of the two studies I shall discuss briefly 
four independent variables explored in the 1940-based study that proved 
nonsignificant as predictors of moral integration. The first was city size. 
Though the sociologist’s expectation that social problems increase with 
size was validated by 1940 crime rates up to 100,000, beyond that point 
there was a virtual plateau. The mean score of all cities over 250,000 on 
my crime index was only 4% above the mean score of all cities between 
100,000 and 250,000. In the 43 cities used crime was minimally correlated 
with population (r = —.06). A plausible explanation is that at that time 


5A problem arose because in a few of the SMSAs more than one-twentieth of the 
dwellings were in the top category—$50,000 and above. How determine the mean for 
the top 10%? This was accomplished by using the formula 

mean = [(% dwellings above $50,000 — 5%)/2] $1,000 + $50,000. 
Thus if 10% of the dwellings were valued above $50, 000, the mean of the top decile 
would be $52,500, 
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the advantage of smaller populations in the newer metropolises was offset 
by the greater competence of the older and more mature ones in handling 
their problems. 

The second prospective independent variable that proved nonsignificant 
was level of living as measured by per capita retail sales. Its correlation 
with the moral integration index was zero. The third was the proportion 
of locally owned to absentee owned businesses. This was operationalized 
as the ratio of all locally resident proprietors, firm members, and officials 
to the total number of nonwage working employees as given by the 1939 
census of manufactures. Contrary to hypothesis, the association with the 
integration index turned out to be significantly negative. Since no socio- 
logical principle ‘seemed consonant with this finding, the variable was 
dropped. 

The fourth blind alley was the proportion of the population who were 
members of religious denominations. The census of religious bodies, taken 
for the last time in 1936, was used to explore two hypotheses: (1) the 
greater the proportion of church members in a community, the greater 
the moral integration; and (2) the greater the ratio of Catholics to all 
church members, the greater the integration. The second hypothesis was 
suggested by Durkheim’s theory of the individualism of Protestants. Nei- 
ther hypothesis was verified. 

The 1940-based study proceeded, therefore, in terms of a moral inte- 
gration index with two components, crime and welfare effort—the former 
weighted twice as heavily as the latter—and five independent variables: 
heterogeneity, mobility, rate of city growth, rental spread, and percentage 
of married women working. For 1970 I used the same integration index, 
constructed in the same way, as the dependent variable and, again, five: 
independent variables—this time heterogeneity, two-way migration, in- 
migration alone, dwelling value spread, and percentage of married women 
(with children under 18) working. 


RESULTS OF THE REPLICATION 
The First Stage 


The principal findings of the 1940-based study are given in table 1. Here 
it is shown that all five independent variables were associated rather 
strongly with the moral integration index. Because heterogeneity and mo- 
bility were virtually independent of one another (r = —.06) their coeffi- 
cient of multiple correlation. with moral integration was high (R = —.79). 
This means that more than 62% of the variance among the cities in moral 
integration is accounted for by these two factors alone. The addition of 
other variables to the analysis (see table 1) gave little additional pre- 
dictive power because rental spread and percentage of married women 
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TABLE 1 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN FIVE ATTRIBUTES OF 43 CITIES AND THE 
INTEGRATION. INDEX (1940) 








Independent Variable Integration Index 





Zero-Order Pearsonian Coefficients 





Heterogeneity — 21 21 EN SE STRESS EE E EEE a E aa E —.59 
Mobility oea Sites aeaea EN E Obata Stature A See) —.49 
Rate of growth 1.2... .... ccc eee eee ee eee eens eee eee af Modine MOREE —.43 
Rental spread: Cotten SE dle we Lae Be ene ale als —.65 
Percentage of married women working `... —.54 





Multiple Correlation Coefficients 





Heterogeneity and mobility ......... 0... cece eee eee cree e ee eeeees —.79 
Heterogeneity, mobility, and rate of growth ...............0eeeeeeeee —.79 
Heterogeneity, mobility, and rental spread A —.80 
Heterogeneity, mobility, and percentage of married women working .... —.79 





working were closely correlated with heterogeneity, and rate of growth 
was closely correlated with mobility. Thus almost all the influence of the 
other three was already represented in heterogeneity and mobility. This 
result was gratifying, since it showed that more than three-fifths of the 
moral integration of American cities then could be explained by the effect 
of only two independent variables. 

The results of the replication have proved far less gratifying. Table 2 
gives the intercorrelations for 1970 of the five independent variables and 
the integration index. Table 3 gives coefficients of multiple correlation of 
various combinations of independent variables with the moral integration 
index, as does table 1 (bottom) for 1940. Tables 2 and 3 are further com- 
plicated by the inclusion of the relations of both alternatives for what was 
formerly called mobility: two-way migration and in-migration (the latter 
replacing rate of growth in 1940). 


TABLE 2 


INTERCORRELATION OF VARIABLES IN INITIAL REPLICATION FOR 63 SMSAs (1970) 











Dwelling 
Integration Hetero- Two-Way In- Value 
Index geneity Migration Migration Spread 
Heterogeneity .............. —.17 E 
Two-way migration ......... OI — OI T 
In-migration ..... WEE —.25 —.05 85 E 
Dwelling value spread ....... —.17 5 DI 26 
Percentage of married women < 
(with children under 18) ` 
working `... —.05 16 13 12 12. 
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TABLE 3 


MULTIPLE CORRELATIONS OF VARIOUS SETS OF INDEPENDENT VARIABLES WITH 
INTEGRATION INDEX FOR 63 SMSAs (1970) 











Independent Variable R 

Two-way migration and heterogeneity ........... 0. ccc cence eee eee en eneee —.17 
Two-way migration, heterogeneity, and dwelling value spread ............ —.22 
Two-way migration, heterogeneity, and percentage of married women ' 

(with children under 18) working `... —.17 
In-migration and heterogeneity `... —31 
In-migration, heterogeneity, and dwelling value spread ................... —.32 
In-migration, heterogeneity, and percentage of married women 

(with children under 18) working `... —31 





4 


The most striking feature of table 2 is the general weakness of the cor- 
relation coefficients (except for the association between the mobility alter- 
natives) as compared with 1940. In table 3 heterogeneity and two-way 
migration (the 1940 “mobility”) yield a coefficient of multiple correlation 
of only —.17 with integration as compared with —.79 in the earlier results. 
The proportion of variance in moral integration thus accounted for is only 
2.9% instead of 62.4%. This decline does not reflect a stronger association 
in 1970 between heterogeneity and two-way migration (r = —.06 for 1940, 
—~.01 for 1970). If we take in-migration alone to represent mobility (clearly 
the more powerful of the two alternatives), the coefficient of multiple 
correlation of heterogeneity and mobility with integration is —.31, which 
accounts for 9.6% of the variance. Dwelling value spread, when joined 
to heterogeneity and two-way migration, increases the coefficient of mul- 
tiple correlation from —.17 to —.22, and when joined to heterogeneity and 
in-migration, from —.31 to —.32. The addition of percentage of married 
women (with children under 18) working does not increase the multiple 
correlation coefficient. 

Each one of the five independent variables covaries much less closely 
with moral integration in 1970 than in 1940. If we can regard rate of . 
growth in 1940 and in-migration in 1970 as a rough pair, it is here that 
the association with integration in 1970 comes nearest to the strength of 
the relation in 1940 (r = —.25 compared with —.43). 

These disappointing results prompted a search for procedures in the 
1970 study that might be inferior to those of the 1940 study. Already 
mentioned has been the superiority of the data on two-way migration 
(then called mobility) in the 1940 census. The substitution of in-migration 
only in the 1970 study (roughly equivalent to rate of growth in the 1940 
study) for the faulty measure of two-way migration improves the multiple 
correlations, but probably the loss of predictive power here compared with 
1940 is significant. 
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It might seem that the possible inferiority of SMSAs to cities as the - 
focus of the study should be discussed here as a change in research design. 
But, as already explained, this change was forced by the shrinkage in the ` 
proportion of cities that are-independent in the 1940 sense. It is a change 
in American society, not a change in preferred procedure. The effect on 
the 1970 results will be discussed below. 


Replacement of the Moral Integration Index by the Crime Index Alone 


A more procedurally puzzling issue concerns the components of the inte- 
gration index in 1970, The very weak association between crime and wel- 
fare effort (r = 17 as compared with .43 in the earlier study), coupled 
‘with the data in table 4 which reveal that three of the five pairs of rela- 


TABLE 4 


ZERO-ORDER PEARSONIAN CORRELATIONS OF FIVE ATTRIBUTES OF 63 SMSAS 
WITH COMPONENTS OF INTEGRATION INDEX (1970) 











Welfare Effort 


Independent Variable Crime Index Index 

Heterogeneity: 7 gie Ee Shed aw hs Sees had cei ` —.31 .21 

Two-way migration `... .09 —.14 

Insmigration. is Ve sr snie bd ae bs NEEN —.13 —.33 

Dwelling value spread ..........0.ccceevee cae eeeeeene —.24 07 
Percentage of married women (with children 

under 18) working `... — 02 — 08 


Nore.—Here and in subsequent tables the crime index is the inverted index described in n. 2. 


tions of the components with independent variables are of opposite sign, 
casts grave suspicion on one or the other component. The evidence in the 
table points conclusively to the welfare effort index as the invalid one. 
Whereas both the inverted crime scores and the welfare effort scores are 
expected to be negatively correlated with all the independent variables, as 
they were in 1940, there are three positive correlation coefficients in the 
table: two-way migration with the crime index, heterogeneity with welfare 
effort, and dwelling value spread with welfare effort. Of these, the largest 
and therefore the least expected is. the positive correlation of .21 of het- 
erogeneity with welfare effort. The smaller positive correlation of two- 
way migration with the crime scores can be more logically attributed to 
invalidity of the two-way migration variable than to invalidity of the 
crime variable, since the crime index is negatively correlated with the 
other four independent variables, whereas two-way migration is asso- 
ciated in opposite directions with the crime index and the welfare effort 
index. The third positive coefficient (dwelling value spread with welfare 
effort) is small but does add to the doubt about the welfare effort index. 
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This doubt is strongly reinforced when crime alone is used as the depen- 
` dent variable. Table 5 shows its multiple correlations with the independent 


- TABLE 5 


MULTIPLE CORRELATIONS OF VARIOUS SETS OF INDEPENDENT VARIABLES WITH 
INTEGRATION INDEX AND CRIME INDEX FoR 63 SMSAs (1970) 











Independent Variable Integration Index Crime Index 

Heterogeneity and two-way migration ................ —.17 — 32 
Heterogeneity, two-way migration, and dwelling 

valle Spread 8 Séi NEE EE sa eaveednenevd aces wer —.22 i — 36 
Heterogeneity, two-way migration, and percentage of 

married women (with children under 18) working .. —.17 — 31 
Heterogeneity and in-migration ............ 2.0.0 eeee —31 — 34 
Heterogeneity, in-migration, and dwelling value spread .. —.32 R —.38 
Heterogeneity, in-migration, and percentage of married 

women (with children under 18) working .......... —.31 —.34 





variables as compared with those of the integration index. The substitution 
of the crime index for the integration index increases the multiple correla- 
tions appreciably. The highest coefficient of multiple correlation with the 
integration index is —.32 (for heterogeneity, in-migration, and dwelling 
value spread); whereas the highest one with crime is —.38 (for the same 
three independent variables). 

Inspection of the data set bears out what the correlation coefficient be- 
tween crime and welfare effort (.17) has already revealed: there is no 
longer a strong tendency for high welfare effort and low crime rates to be 
found in the same cities. The Detroit SMSA, for instance, has the highest 
crime rate among the 63 but also has the fifth highest welfare effort, prob- 
ably reflecting attempts to alleviate the conditions that gave rise to the 
race riots of 1967. Colorado Springs, on the other hand, has the lowest 
welfare effort but also is lower than 42 other cities in crime. A plot of the 
scores on the two components shows a much more random distribution 
than in 1940. The two aspects of moral integration—the active one of 
welfare effort and the passive one of crime rates—are very loosely con- 
nected, and the amount of crime seems the more sensitive indicator. 

Why has the welfare effort index lost so much of its validity as a com- 
ponent of the moral integration index since 1940? The most plausible 
explanation is that, with the growth of the urban population, the migration 
into central cities of the poor (both black and white) and the flight of 
former residents to the suburbs have undermined the significance of giving 
to the United Fund as an indication of sacrifice for community welfare. 
Such giving has perhaps become a transfer of resources from the fortunate 
to the unfortunate at such a distance as not to represent vigorous human 
concern, but, in part at least, fear, a sense of guilt, or a perfunctory sense 
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of duty. In any event it is rarely inspired by the sort of firsthand acquaint- 
ance with the conditions to be alleviated that motivates the giver to get 
personally involved. In short, the active aspect of moral integration as 
thus measured has become less active.’ ; 

The same thing is shown in another way. Race riots in large cities show 
that heterogeneity there creates social problems. It is well documented 
that in a problem-beset community crime rates rise. But in 1970 there 
is a small positive association between heterogeneity and welfare effort. 
Thus the same condition, heterogeneity, seems conducive to both crime 
and welfare effort. What kind of welfare effort is it that can vary concom- 
itantly with crime? It seems that giving to the United Fund represents 
little active dedication to the mastering of the city’s problems. , 

Another possibility is that the success of the welfare effort index in 
1940 was a fluke; that discarding all cities that did not include three-fifths 
of the population of the metropolitan district stacked the cards in favor 
of the welfare effort index. According to this argument, in the larger cities 
Community Chest donations indicated less intense moral integration than 
in the smaller cities, while the imposition of the criterion of “indepen- 
dence” eliminated a higher proportion of the larger cities. In fact the 39 

_ cities discarded did have a mean population 73% larger than the 43 cities 
included. The argument loses some of its strength, however, when it is 
pointed out that the 41 SMSAs discarded in 1970 for inadequate United 
Fund data also were larger. They had a mean population 48% higher than 
the 63 SMSAs included. Thus the 1970 study was reaping some of what- 
ever advantage derives from smaller size, though not so much as the earlier 
study. In any event the difference in the success of the welfare effort index 
is too great to be attributed primarily to such phenomena. 

In view of the decline in significance of the welfare effort index I de- 
cided to abandon it and replace the integration index by the crime index 
alone. In so doing, I have forgone the possibility of substituting a new 
welfare effort index. Quite frankly, the problem baffles me. I-have not felt 
that I should delay the publication of the attempted replication until (if 
ever) I could find a valid substitute. Therefore the second procedural 
weakness of the replication,.the inadequacy of the welfare effort index, 
will not be cured at this time and will remain a challenge for the future. 

With the abandonment of the welfare effort index, many more cities 
became available for analysis. Forty-nine SMSAs of the 122 containing 
one or more cities of 100,000 population had been omitted because of 
inadequacies in United Fund data or because the United Fund area of 
coverage was too dissimilar from the SMSA. These 49 SMSAs could now 
be added to the 63 already analyzed to yield a set of 112. 

Of the two indicators of mobility in the original replication—two-way 
migration and in-migration only—the latter had turned out to have the 
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greater predictive power. But ‘since its superiority had not been con- 
clusively demonstrated I decided to keep them both in the 112-case anal- 
ysis. I did, however, omit the variable, percentage of married women (with 
children under 18) working, since it had proven so weak a predictor in ‘the 
63-case study. Thus table 6 shows correlation coefficients involving four 
independent variables, not five as in table 2. 


TABLE 6 


INTERCORRELATION OF VARIABLES IN SECOND REPLICATION, FOR 112 SMSAs (1970) 











Two-Way In- 
Crime Index Heterogeneity Migration Migration 
Heterogeneity ............... —.35 Së 
Two-way migration .......... —.09 — DI SCH 
In-migration `... —.20 —.06 91 sé 
Dwelling value spread ........ —.30 .19 Al. Eis 





It is evident from comparison with table 2 that the substitution of the 
crime index for the integration index has paid off in larger coefficients. The 
relations are still weak, however, compared with table 1 (1940). The new 
coefficients are: for heterogeneity, —.35 instead of —.59; for two-way 
migration, only —.09 instead of —.49; for in-migration, —.20 as com- 
pared with —.43 for rate of growth; and for dwelling value spread, —.30 
as compared with —.65 for rental spread. The coefficients of multiple cor- 
relation with the crime index shown in table 7 have a similar status. They 


TABLE 7 


MULTIPLE CORRELATIONS OF VARIOUS SETS OF INDEPENDENT VARIABLES WITH 
CRIME INDEX For 112 SMSAs (1970) 











Independent Variables ; : R 
Heterogeneity and two-way migration `... —.36 
Heterogeneity, two-way migration, and dwelling value spread ............ — 43 
Heterogeneity and in-migration `... —Al 
Heterogeneity, in-migration, and dwelling value spread E EEA —.45 





are considerably higher than their counterparts with the integration index 
as the dependent variable in the 63-case analysis (table 5), but are still 
much lower than the corresponding 1940 coefficients (table 1). 

It is clear from the zero-order correlations and the multiple correlations 
that the two-way migration measure again proved of less predictive value 
than in-migration alone. It seems that the in-migration measure (solid ` 
census data for what happened over a five-year period)-had greater pre- 
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dictive validity than the measure of population turnover. The latter was 
theoretically superior but operationally less sound because it assumed that 
a five-year rate of in-migration could be doubled to produce a valid 10- 
year rate. It should be noted that heterogeneity and each of the mobility 
measures are substantially independent. 

The best predictor of moral integration as operationalized by the crime 
index-has proved to be a combination of heterogeneity, in-migration, and 
dwelling value spread. The coefficient of multiple correlation between these 
three and the dependent variable is —.45. The corresponding coefficient 
in the 63-case study using the same dependent variable (table 5) was 
—.38, Thus the increase in number of cases from 63 to 112 has given 
greater predictive power. The result is still markedly inferior to that for 
1940, however, where heterogeneity, mobility, and rental spread produced 
a multiple correlation coefficient of —.80. Whereas 64% of the variance in 
moral integration in 1940 could be accounted for by three independent 
variables, only 20% of the 1970 variance can be accounted for by a 
slightly different triad. , 


A Modified Replication including the Population Factor 


I had become impressed, as I worked with the 1970 data, with the strong 
possibility that the population size of a city above 100,000, not a signifi- 
cant variable in 1940, had become one by 1970. I have therefore added it 
to the three independent variables that proved their significance in table 6. 

Table 8 shows the results of the new analysis. It is immediately apparent , 
that population size has become influential indeed. It is more highly cor- 
related with crime than any of the other independent variables; moreover, 
with population size added the multiple correlation with the crime index 
rises (an R of —.58 compared with —.45 in table 7). Thus instead of 
having explained only 20% of the variance in moral integration (repre- 
sented by the crime index) we have now explained 34%. This is progress, 
but we are still far short of the 62% obtained in the 1940 study. 


TABLE 8 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF HETEROGENEITY, IN-MIGRATION, DWELLING VALUE SPREAD, 
POPULATION SIZE, AND CRIME INDEX For 112 SMSAs (1970) 














In- Dwelling 
Crime Index Heterogeneity Migration Value Spread 
Heterogeneity ............... —.35 Su 
In-migration .............0.. —.20 —.06 ee 
Dwelling value spread ........ —.30 ER 29 See 
Population size ............0. —.42 18 —.14 32 





Notr.—R = —.58. 
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It is clear that the population factor is contributing something over and 
above the influences of ethnic group maladjustments, strains from mobil- 
ity, and class disparities. That something is probably composed of several 
specific negative influences. As an SMSA grows, the following develop- 
ments seem likely: bureaucracies of all kinds increase in size and com- 
plexity, thereby adding to alienation and apathy; effects of bureaucratiza- 
tion aside, life becomes more impersonal and unrewarding; internalization 
of norms grows less thorough as the interests of family members become 
more distant in space and more divergent in character; and both informal 
and formal social controls become less equal to the task of maintaining 
public order. 


CHANGES IN AMERICAN CITIES 


In addition to the new significance of population size, are there other rea- 
sons why the 1970 replication is so disappointing? In an excellent discus- 
sion of recent changes in American cities, Roland L. Warren (1972) 
provides several clues. 

Some of the changes emphasized by Warren that may be affecting cities 
differentially should have been caught by the independent variables used 
here. Thus the impact of changing ethnic composition should be measured 
by the heterogeneity index; that of massive internal migration by the 
indexes of mobility; that of changing socialization of youth in part at 
least by the percentage of married women working; that of changing class 
satisfactions by the dwelling value spread. 

Did other pertinent changes over the three decades from 1940 to 1970 
escape my analysis? One that Warren treats is a gradual loss of local au- 
tonomy produced by the subordination of local business and governmental 
organizations to decisions reached at regional and national levels. This 
trend was not brought out by my analysis, but it fits smoothly with it. The 
moral integration of a metropolitan community today is less the product 
of local conditions than it was 30 years ago. Crime is probably a good 
indicator of moral integration, but the amount of crime in an urban area 
is Increasingly a result of influences difficult to measure there. The growth 
of state and federal programs of assistance, for instance, makes the metro- 
politan community a less closed system. It may be rejoined that such 
assistance tends to be uniform across all metropolitan areas and is there- 
fore not a variable that can account for community differences. But state 
programs, at least, differ widely, and even federal programs may be ad- 
ministered more effectively in some states than in others. These influences, 
though not difficult to identify, would present many obstacles to mea- 
surement. ! 

Again, consider the fact that 19 of the SMSAs containing one or more 
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cities of 100,000 are along the eastern seaboard between Boston and Wash- 
ington. In this almost continuous strip of metropolitan life each SMSA 
may well be receiving influences from neighboring SMSAs that affect its 
moral integration. “Independence” may have become a fiction. But we 
are largely ignorant of what these influences are, let alone of how to mea- 
sure them. 

Another change that almost certainly accounts for loss of predictive 
power is greater homogeneity in moral integration among SMSAs in 1970 
than among cities in 1940. This is evidenced by the ratios of highest 
“scores to lowest scores on the crime index in the two studies, In 1940 the 
highest score was approximately 12 times the lowest, whereas in 1970 it was 
six times. The more condensed distribution of the dependent variable in 
1970 lessens the leverage of independent variables and tends to reduce 
correlations. Some of this greater homogeneity may result from the in- 
creased dominance of national and regional institutions over local ones, but 
probably more of it results from internal migration. The latter will be dis- 
cussed when we compare over time the ranks in moral integration of cities 
included in both the 1940 and 1970 studies. 

With growth in size and in responsibility to agencies outside the metro- 
politan area, relations among local organizations, according to Warren, 
have become more formal. There is not so much personal acquaintance 
among decision makers as earlier, and problems are handled with less 
mutual understanding. No doubt population size itself would measure 
much of the variation in this characteristic, but there may well be other 
factors that play a part, such as the degree of spatial concentration or 
diffusion of the population. 

The changes so far mentioned have brought serious housekeeping prob- 
lems for local governments. The metropolis has spread outward, bringing 
formerly separate towns and villages as well as new suburbs into close 
contact with the central city, usually without a merger of governments. 
The difficulties of carrying out necessary joint services across jurisdictional 
lines have been great. Moreover, as wealthier citizens have moved to resi- 
dential suburbs, the financing of the government of the central city has 
become extremely difficult in the absence of state permission to tax com- 
muters. A very different kind of problem is the pollution of local air and 
water arising from intensive industrialization. It produces headaches for 
those charged with enforcement of antipollution laws and health risks for 
the citizenry. Finally, the fading away of mass transit has delivered the 
center of the city to frustrating traffic jams and acres of ugly parking lots. 
Governments are now faced with reinstating the transit facilities that the 
public abandoned or building new ones. The seriousness of each of these 
problems varies from city to city, and their impact may have differential 
significance for moral integration. 
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The desertion of the central city by those who can afford to live in sub- 
urbs has weakened the identification with the central city of many well- 
educated potential metropolitan leaders. True, they may be exercising 
leadership in the suburbs, but leadership there may not constitute the 
most advantageous use of their talents for the metropolitan area as a 
whole. Some SMSAs probably suffer much more than others from this loss 
of identification, which thus affects their moral integration differentially. 

When we consider the turmoil (impaired moral integration) of large 
American cities since the early sixties, it is very difficult to disentangle 
indicators of integration from predictors thereof. Everywhere there is 
circular causation. Drug abuse produces crime, and criminals find a lucra- ` 
tive new role as “pushers.” Idealistic youth, campaigning for civil rights 
and resorting to violence when balked, stimulate a backlash which splits 
the community in ways damaging to consensus on policies relating to 
youth in the future. Cities differ in the degree of such turmoil (which may 
or may not be indexed by crime rates), but we do not know whether the 
independent variables already discussed would predict these differences. 
` If they do not, we have only the vaguest ideas on how to fashion new 
predictors that would be effective. 

Finally, there is the shift from the city to the SMSA as the focus of 
collective life. As stated earlier, I do not regard this as a matter of research 
design, since it is a fact of life. (A shift to the less extensive “urbanized 
area” of the census could not be substituted because the appropriate 
crime rates were not available.) The central city was already doubtful 
as a functionally independent unit in 1940. It is clearly obsolete now. The 
boundary of the central city means very little in terms of patterns of 
economic life. The change in social accounting from city to SMSA, though 
it marshals data on many subjects more appropriately, may well have 
impaired the study of moral integration. What is suitable as a focus for 
human ecology is not necessarily suitable for normative relations. It is 
arguable that the SMSA is not as real a sociopsychological community as 
the city was in 1940 and that one should not expect it to respond as pre- 
dictably to influences toward or away from moral integration. Cities and 
suburbs have often been at odds over matters of taxation—a city income 
tax levied’ on commuters, for instance—and lately there have been severe 
conflicts over cross-district busing to achieve racial integration in schools, 
Moreover, SMSAs may be less standard entities than cities because an 
entire county has to be either included or excluded, so that there is a 
considerable range among the proportions of rural population in SMSAs. 
Given the differing interests of urban and rural residents in such matters 
as the allocation of highway funds and the support prices for agricultural 
products, the SMSAs with higher proportions of rural population should 
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find it more difficult to achieve a level of moral integration comparable 
with that achieved by SMSAs with lower proportions. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR SOCIOLOGY OF THE CHANGES SINCE 1940 


Thus we see that many changes since 1940 suggest the need for new inde- 
pendent variables if we are to get as good leverage on moral integration as 
was obtained for 1940. This need clearly shows the difference between 
sociology and the physical sciences, In the latter, good predictive variables, 
once achieved, continue to be powerful in analysis and need only marginal 
supplementation. But the physical world is not a learning system. Human 
society is, and as a consequence the sociologist is faced with the necessity 
of reshaping his tools of analysis as the structure of the world he studies 
changes. 

It is now apparent that the first of the two questions for which answers 
were sought in this study—whether social change has rendered the theo- 
retical conclusions of the previous study invalid—can be given only an 
equivocal answer. The predictive power of the independent variables found 
effective for 1940 has drastically lessened. On the other hand, the addition 
of only one independent variable, one that was expected to have predictive 
power for 1940 but did not, has brought the crucial multivariate predic- 
tion of moral integration back to a respectable level. The results are still, 
however, markedly inferior to those achieved 30 years ago. This situation 
points to the urgent need of finding a new positive indicator of moral inte- 
gration to replace welfare effort as measured by support for a United 
Fund, an indicator that could be combined with the inverted crime index 
to form a new moral integration index. It is not likely that this would yield 
the high multiple correlation of —.80 obtained for 1940, but it should im-. 
prove the multiple correlation of —.58 obtained in the 112-case analysis 
‘when population size was added. 

I was struck forcibly, in reading Warren’s The Community in America 
and scanning his footnotes, by the paucity of sociological writing since 
World War II on the integration of large social aggregates. There is a 
rich literature on cohesion in small groups: there are excellent demographic 
studies of relations and processes in cities and SMSAs, fascinating case 
studies of small communities that include comment on social integration, 
and the well-known studies of community power structure. But a quick 
canvass of the principal sociological journals turned up very little that 
bears directly on the systematic study of macrosocial solidarity. 

There is more in the political science literature, over and above the 
intense interest in community power structure and decision making. Karl 
W. Deutsch has pioneered studies of integration at the national level 
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(Deutsch 1953; Deutsch et al. 1957), as has Philip E. Jacob at the com- 
munity level (Jacob and Toscano 1964). A later study treats political inte- 
gration in general from the standpoint of a system’s capacity to withstand 
the disruptive impact of social change (Ake 1967). 

In sociology there was a flurry of interest during the early fifties, possi- 
bly stimulated by the study here replicated. But as research on community 
power structure came to the fore, research on integration died away. Nine 
relevant items, however, are still worth review by those contemplating 
studies in this field. Interesting background data are to be found in a paper 
on community typology (Jonassen 1959) and in one on the effects of func- 
tional specialization of cities (Reiss 1957). Contributions to the method- 
ology of community research are made in four papers (Fessler 1952; Reiss 
1954; Baur 1954; and Clark 1968). The Community Chest campaign as 
an index of integration is the subject of one broad empirical study (Ander- 
son 1954), and how the success of a Community Chest can be evaluated 
by social science is treated at length in a monographic study (Seeley et al. 
1957). A well-known book gives a broad interpretation of trends bearing 
on integration (Stein 1960). 


CONSISTENCY IN MORAL INTEGRATION OVER TIME OF PARTICULAR 
CITIES 

Now for the second question with which we started: Have the metropolitan 
communities common to both studies maintained similar relative positions 
ona scale of moral integration? Despite the tremendous increase in crime in 
30 years, do the communities tend to fall in the same rank order? Table 9 
shows the standardized crime scores for 1940 and 1970 of 40 of the 43 
metropolitan communities studied in 1940. The other three did not have 
satisfactory crime data in 1970. Bridgeport and Worcester were two of the 
SMSAs whose boundaries were changed too late for the 1970 Uniform 
Crime Reports, and Reading had been absorbed in the SMSA titled “Allen- 
town-Bethlehem-Reading.” 

The coefficient of rank-order correlation between the 1940 series and 
the 1970 series is .41. This indicates only a moderate degree of persistence 
of the moral integration pattern over time. Inspection of table 9 shows, 
however, that only 11 of the 40 have shifted their positions by 1 SD or 
more. When one reflects on all the influences that have impinged differ- 
entially on these communities over 30 years, this stability of relative posi- 
tion is impressive. It indicates that moral integration has some cultural 
roots. Since table 9 presents standard scores, it says nothing about 
amounts of crime in 1940 and 1970. We already know that crime rose 
rapidly in most large cities. 

What is more interesting than the community-by-community compari- 
son is the comparison by region, shown in table 10. These figures reveal 
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TABLE 9 


STANDARDIZED CRIME INDEX FOR 40 METROPOLITAN COMMUNITIES (1940 AND 1970) 














Community 1940 1970 Change 
Milwaukee `... 1.77 1.83 -+0.06 
Bufalo arer oins n AO a EN 1.63 0.90 0.73 
Rochester NEEN ERNST 1.51 1.29 —0.22 
Syracüse së RENE NEE E 1.46 1.29 —0.17 
Wichita. sce. onde cee NEE dds seen ease LU 0.15 —0.96 
San Diegò. ed pease ten Sets 1.08 0.89 —0.19 
E EE 0.97 0.85 —0.12 
Denver EE 0.92 —0.91 —1.83 
Des Moines `... 0.85 1.05 --0.20 
Grand Rapids `... 0.85 0.96 +0.11 
Peoria Zeche hase ow eben wheels 0.82 ` 0,54 0.28 
Baltimore... 0.78 —1.55 —2,33 
Dayton ........ ER 0.59 ` —0.16 —0.75 
TACOMA seres EN Mode ced SNE cleans 0.57 0.49 —0.08 
South Bend ..............c cece eeu 0.42 0.37 -—0.05 
Trenton 1 de ENEE NEEN d EEN NN 0.40 —0.86 1,26 
Detroit gd SE Ee, 0.35 —2.87 —3.22 
0.33 0.26 —0.07 
0.26 0.83 -+0.57 
0.19 0.22 -+0.03 
0.14 0.50 +0.36 
Fort Worth ......... ee ee EE —0,12 —0.02 +0,10 
Oklahoma City ........... cee cece eee —0.26 0.63 -+0.89 
Spokane: orreen rusras de de —0.28 0.87 -+1.15 
Dalas ee pah eona a eaa —0.35 —0.69 —0.34 
Houston 9 EEN dare Oe EEN NNN Nee —0.35 —1.06 —-0.71 
Seattle. seer lenas vies Meiers obs Ak E —0.47 —0.89 —0.42 
Nashville: 1 NNN NN ENN NEIEN esas —0.63 —0,22 -+0.41 
Birmingham ........... AEE ETA —0.70 0.86 -+1.56 
Indianapolis 1.0.0... 2... ce cece cece cece ee —0.80 —0.05 -+0.75 
Richmond `... —0.82 —0.89 —0.07 
Chattanooga `... —0.87 —0.26 +0.61 
Portland, Oe... —0,99 —0.63 -+0.36 
Columbus, Ohio `... —1.10 0.03 +1.13 
Jacksonville `... —1.10 —2.08 — 0.9 
Miami eege ee de —1,20 —1.88 —0.68 
Louise... eeh —1.60 0.12 +-1.72 
Memphis... —1.67 0.14 +-1.81 
KEE —1,69 0.47 -42.16 
Atlanta oa Eh Se Mee AE —1.98 —0.53 +1.45 





Note.—The scores in each distribution have a mean of O and a standard deviation of 1.00. 


how strong the tendency is toward a leveling of moral integration among 
American cities. The northern cities still show the highest scores, but they 
no longer have the great superiority they had in 1940. The western cities 
have also declined relatively, but more moderately. It is the southern cities 
that show the most dramatic change, and that a relative improvement. 
These trends undoubtedly reflect in part the great migration northward 
of poor southerners in the last 30 years, a majority of them black, and the 
rising educational level in the South. The contrast between the fortunes of 
Baltimore and Detroit on the one hand and Atlanta, Birmingham, Louis- 
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TABLE 10 


MEAN STANDARDIZED CRIME INDEX FOR 40 METROPOLITAN COMMUNITIES BY REGIONS 
(1940 anp 1970) 











Region 1940 1970 Change 
20 northern communities* ................ 627 279 —.348 
14 southern communities} ................ —.953 —.386 566 
6 western communitiest ................. 138 —.030 —.168 





* Akron; Baltimore; Buffalo; Cleveland; Columbus, Ohio; Dayton; Des Moines; Detroit; Erie; 
Flint; Grand Rapids; Indianapolis; Milwaukee; Peoria; Rochester; South Bend; Syracuse; Toledo; 
Trenton; and Wichita. 

+ Atlanta, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Jacksonville, Louisville, 
Memphis, Miami, Nashville, Oklahoma City, Richmond, and Tulsa. 

+ Denver, Portland, San Diego, Seattle, Spokane, and Tacoma. 


ville, Memphis, and Tulsa on the other is instructive. Denver, classified as 
a western city, has fared badly also. Since World War II it has had to cope 
with a rapid inflow of new population, including many poor Chicanos. 
Noteworthy exceptions to the trend of southern relative improvement are 
the two Florida cities of Jacksonville and Miami. Both were very low in 
moral integration in 1940, and they have sunk even lower today. 

This evidence supports the belief that industrialization and resulting 
internal migrations are producing similar problems in most large American 
urban communities and are thereby rendering them more and more alike. 


CONCLUSION 


From my attempted replication of a 30-year-old study I would draw four 
general conclusions: the moral integration of large American urban com- 
munities as measured by the indicators used in these two studies was 
seriously impaired during the period from 1940 to 1970; these communi- 
ties are becoming more alike in moral integration; city population size 
above 100,000 has become a significant independent variable though it 
was not in 1940; the difficulties of studying moral integration in such 
communities have increased. l 
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Data from five national survey samples show a small and declining 
covariation of ethnic prestige and party identification. Controls for 
socioeconomic stratification fail to eliminate the relationship, but 
controls for father’s party or respondent’s religion reduce the net 
effect of ethnic prestige to insignificance. The findings support a 
model of “cultural lag” in which the effects of ethnicity on politics 
persist via an intergenerational socialization of traditional ethnic 
group loyalties. 


When large-scale immigration to the United States drew to a close in 1924, 
some 35 million foreign-born had begun new lives on this side of the 
` Atlantic. Immigrants and their children frequently encountered hostility 
and competition from the “natives,” whose own immigrant ancestors had 
arrived only generations before. Some of this group conflict was institu- 
tionalized in the political system, often as attempts of various ethnic com- 
munities to enhance their social standing through political action. As the 
party of social change, the Democratic party attracted the support of 
many low-status urban ethnic groups. The higher-status social groups 
seeking to preserve their privileged positions favored the more conserva- 
tive Republican party. The historic experience of ethnic communities in 
political cleavages and party alignments is well documented (Dahl 1961; 
Allswang 1971; Kleppner 1970; Jensen 1971). This paper addresses the ` 
question of whether such effects of ethnic origin persist some 50 years 
after the end of mass migration. 

Major theories of the persistence or decline of the effects of ethnicity on 
party affiliation have focused primarily upon the consequences of “assimi- 
lation.” Dahl argued that as members of ethnic groups climbed the socio- 
economic hierarchy from their low initial positions, the political homo- 
geneity of the ethnic groups would be diluted. Once large segments of an 
ethnic group attained middle-class status, ethnic politics would be incon- 
sequential and indistinguishable from the partisanship of nonethnics. Wol- 


1 We thank Professors Marcus Felson, Elton F. Jackson, and Robert P. Althauser for 
their comments at various stages of our research. The data were provided by the 
Inter-University Consortium for Political Research. The Indiana University Biomedical 
Research Support Committee provided part of the financial support for the research. 
None’ of the above parties is responsible for the uses or interpretations of results 
` herein. : 
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finger (1965) challenged this theory by arguing that ethnic voting would 
be strongest when a middle-class segment emerged within an ethnic group 
and made ethnic mobilization possible, voting solidarity being a product of 
the skilled political leadership for which a middle class is a prerequisite. 
He also suggested that ethnic political orientations would persist even as 
the salience of ethnic group membership faded under eventual assimila- 
tion, since partisan identifications could be perpetuated for generations - 
after the reasons for their formation became irrelevant.? 
According to another approach, the argument over the persistence of ` 
ethnic partisanship despite declining ethnic salience misses the point, since 
the assimilation of ethnic groups has not occurred. Following Parsons, 
Parenti (1967) emphasized the distinction between assimilation and ac- 
culturation. Assimilation is a group’s integration into the social relation- 
ships of the large society, while acculturation requires only the adoption of 
the culture—the beliefs, values, norms, and symbols—of the dominant 
society. While ethnic groups have acculturated, Parenti argued, evidence 
suggests that they have not assimilated. Ethnic identities persist in the 
absence of meaningful intermarriage, friendships, and other primary ties 
across ethnic lines.* In this view, ethnic factors still maintain an active 
influence on political behavior and are not simply the result of tradition. 


MODELS 


The present paper will investigate whether distinct ethnic group party 
identifications have persisted into the post-World War II period. The 
theoretical and empirical literature clearly reveals a dimension of ethnic 
stratification in the American social structure. A consensus on the relative 
ranking of nationalities places the Anglo-Saxon and northern European 
countries of origin on top, the Mediterranean and Eastern Europeans in 
the middle, and other nationalities—particularly Jews, Orientals, Latin 
Americans, and Middle Eastern ethnics—at the bottom. Our intention is to 
use the ethnic prestige rankings described in the next section as an inde- 
pendent variable to predict the party affiliations of ethnic group members 
over the last two decades. If the relationship is significant, we will then 
try to explain the covariation by controlling for other variables which may 
be affecting the relationship. Three distinct models of ethnic group linkages 
to the major political parties will be explored: 


2See Key and Munger (1959) for a demonstration of the persistence of Civil War 
party cleavages in Indiana well into the 20th century. This work, like that of Dahl 
and Wolfinger, relies upon aggregate-level voting statistics rather than individuals’ 
party identifications for the historical period prior to the development of sample 
surveys. 


3 The persistence of social structural differences between third- and later-generation 
Americans has been documented by Laumann (1973, pp. 189-98). 
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1. Status Politics 


Historically, the successive waves of immigrant groups have entered the 
American socioeconomic stratification system at the bottom and have 
achieved collective upward mobility as their places were taken by later 
groups. Under the status-politics model, political differences among ethnic 
groups at any point in time primarily reflect the differential distribution of 
group members in the socioeconomic stratification system. Individuals low 
in ethnic prestige support the Democrats not because of their ethnicity 
but because of their low economic position. This model predicts that con- 
trolling socioeconomic position will eliminate, or greatly reduce, the co- 
variation of ethnic prestige and party identification. 

Miller (1968), reanalyzing Dahl’s New Haven data, found that while 
social class had no independent effect on party identification, it did interact 
significantly with ethnic group membership. Using some of the national 
survey data used in the present paper, Miller also found that ethnic mem- 
bership continued to account for variation in party affiliation after social 
class was controlled. His sample differed in a number of crucial ways from 
the present analysis, most importantly in aggregating surveys from a 12- 
year period. 


2. Socialization 


Ogburn’s concept of “cultural lag” suggests that when material change oc- 
curs, the culture may require time to adjust. “But these changes in the 
adaptive culture do not synchronize exactly with the change in the ma- 
terial culture. There is a lag which may last for varying lengths of time, 
sometimes indeed, for many years” (Ogburn 1922, p. 203). The transmis- 
sion of a political loyalty from one generation of an ethnic family to the 
next may be a mechanism which maintains distinctive ethnic partisan 
preferences despite changes in the socioeconomic position that created the 
initial affiliation. Political socialization studies reveal a strong correlation 
of parents’ and offspring’s party identifications (Jennings and Niemi 1968; 
Knoke, 1972; 19746). The socialization model suggests that the persistence 
of a correlation between ethnic rank and party arises not from contem- 
porary political interests of the ethnics but from a tradition passed on from 
parent to child. If this model is valid, the covariation of ethnic rank and 
party should disappear when the partisanship of the father is controlled. 


3. Religion 


The correlation of ethnic rank and party identification may be spurious, 
reflecting the correlation of each of those factors with religious affiliation. 
Several studies show religion to be a powerful predictor of partisanship 
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(Lipset 1968; Knoke 1974¢; Knoke and Hout 1974). In Miller’s (1968) 
pyramided national sample, a multiway analysis of variance showed religion 
explaining more variance than ethnicity in party identification. Unekis and 
Rieselbach (1973), using the same pyramided data, comparéd “native 
Americans” with “ethnics” and found that the partisanship of the two 
groups differed only among Protestants. But this study did not distinguish 
categories within the heterogeneous “ethnic” classification. Laumann and 
Segal’s (1971) study of Detroit found differences in partisanship within 
ethnic groups by religion as well as between ethnic groups, even when edu- 
cation was controlled. The impact of religion on party identification rela- 
tive to ethnicity is not completely clear and will receive further investiga- 
tion below. 

Before testing the three models just sketched, we shall first ascertain 
whether ethnic rank is significantly correlated with party identification in 
national samples of white ethnics from 1952 to 1968. Their socioeconomic 
stratification, socialization, and religion will be successively controlled to 
determine whether and by how much the covariation between ethnic rank 
and party identification diminishes. Since our data were collected at four- 
year intervals, we will be able to determine whether a trend exists.in the 
relationship of ethnic rank to partisanship. 


DATA AND MEASURES 


The data for the present analysis come from the presidential-election-year 
surveys from 1952 to 1968 conducted by the Survey Research Center at 
the University of Michigan. Excluded from analysis were black respondents. 
and those who could not identify their ethnic background, including those 
claiming only “America” as their country of origin.4 Of the original 8,700 
respondents in the five surveys, 5,175 were retained for analysis. 

Ethnic classification was based on responses to questions about the re- 
spondent’s country of birth, the country of origin of both parents, and, if 
all three were native-born, the country from which ancestors on both sides 
of the family came. When more than one country of origin was claimed, the 
father’s side was assigned. This measure of ethnicity indicates neither the 
degree of affective tie with one’s ethnic background nor the extent of daily 
involvement with other members of the same ethnic group. The use only 
of claimed national origin undoubtedly attenuates the relationship of 
ethnicity to party identification. Thus, the analysis is biased against ob- 
servation of persistent ethnic effects. 


4 Blacks were excluded to avoid confounding racial with ethnic effects, The residual 
white nonethnics were eliminated because of their large proportion and heterogeneous 
ethnic backgrounds; in addition to persons with nonresponse, this group contains 
respondents of many national origins whose families arrived so long ago their 
ethnicity cannot be recalled. : 
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The rank scores of ethnic groups were taken from the Bogardus Social 
Distance Scale (Bogardus 1933; 1958). This scale was originally- designed 
to reflect the degree of social intimacy to which a population was willing 
to admit persons of various racial and ethnic categories. However, scores 
produced by a National Opinion Research Center (NORC) study in which 
respondents directly rated national origins on their prestige correlated al- 
most perfectly with the Bogardus scale.’ 

The party identification of each respondent and that recalled for the 
father were scored on a three-point scale, with Democrats assigned one 
point, Independents, two, and Republicans, three. Two measures of stratifi- 
cation position (SES) were used: respondent’s education is an eight-point ` 
scale corresponding to grouped years of formal schooling, while occupation 
of the head of household is the average Duncan Socioeconomic Index (SEI) 
score for'one of the nine major occupational groups. Finally, religious 
affiliation is a set of dummy variable categories for Protestant, Catholic, 
Jew, and other (including none). j 


FINDINGS 


Table 1 displays the 11 major ethnic classifications according to their rank- . 
ings on the Bogardus scale and shows the deviation of the mean group 
party identification from the sample mean for each year. A positive devia-.’ 
tion indicates a group preference for Republican identification; a negative 
deviation reflects a Democratic preference. In general, the trend toward’ 
Democratic preference in groups with lower ethnic prestige can be ob- 
served in each year. The relationship is not monotonic, but it must be 
noted that the Bogardus scores are quite similar in the middle of the dis- 
tribution and that some cell frequencies are’ small. Three. general status 
groupings stand out in their political orientations. The high-status Ca- 
nadian and British respondents are quite consistent in identifying with the 
Republican party. The low-status Italians, Poles, Jews, and Eastern Eu- 
ropeans favor the Democratic party. In the middle of the status hiearcny, 
Germans and Scandinavians lean toward Republicanism, the Irish lean 
toward the Democrats, and the residual Western Europeans generally fall 
near the grand mean of each year. 

Although a perfectly linear relationship between ethnic prestige and 
partisan means is not evident, the amount of variation in party identifica- 
tion attributable to ethnic stratification can be determined through linear 
regression. In table 2, the proportion of variance explained in the regres- 


5 The NORC ethnic prestige study has not yet appeared in the literature, but the 
scale scores were reported in Laumann (1973, p. 46). The correlation of the NORG 
scale with the Bogardus scale is —.98, reflecting the large numeric values for low 
status groups under the latter scale. 
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TABLE 1 


ETHNIC PRESTIGE Scores (Bocarpus SCALE), MEAN PARTY IDENTIFICATION, AND 
PercentaGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF 11 EtHNic Groups BY YEAR 


























YEAR 
ETHNIC ETHNIC 
Group PRESTIGE 1952 1956 1960 1964 1968 
Deviations from Grand Mean 
Canadian ............... 1.16 0.27 0.08 0.25 0.18 —0.02 
British: ian Sos bos nee ert. 1,23 0.17 0.27 0.17 0.18 0.19 
Western Europe ......... 1.55 0.09 —0.04 —0.01 —0.05 —0,03 
e Irish ie be 1.56 —0.06° —0,24 —0.13 —0.23 —0.07 
German ..........0.000- 1.61 . 0.19 0.16 - 0.11 0.04 0.04 
Scandinavian ........... 1.68 0.23 0.18 0.02 0.09 0.08 
Falai 2 ck d SEENEN 189 —0.21 —0,07 —0.33 —0.35 —0.18. 
Polish `... .2.07  —0.17 —0.31 —0.71 —0.21, —0.36 
Jewish `... 215 —0.50 —0.37 —0.32 —0.27 —0.35 
Eastern European ....... 2.42 —0.23 —0.23 —0.05 0.04 —0.14 
Other: enge 2.67 —0.52 0.08 —0.22 —0.23 —0.28 
Grand mean .......... gid 1.820 1.925 1.891 1.825 1.876 
‘Percentage Distributions 

Canadian `... See 5.0 14 2.3 3.2 3.7 

British .......... RS ee 13.4 18.9 28.5 28.0 27.6 

` Western Europe ......... Sé 9.0 74 8.9 2.6 73 

Trish: ue EE Së 12.2 12.8 14.6 15.3 12.4 

` German `... e 20.9 22.3 20.9 20.7 23.1 

Scandinavian ........... Ss 73 8.0 5.5 11.9 5.0 

Italian EEN Sg 73 8.0 5.5 4.1 5.7 

Polishes. osc 428 cee peeves DS 4.1 4.3 2.3 3.0 2.7 

Jewish... ..........0000- ve 7.0 8.0 4.7 4.4 4.3 

Eastern European ....... Sa 11.0 < 8.8 4.6 42 43 

Other ...............08, DE 2.4 03 2.2 2.6 41 

Total . 
KEE REES Ven 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


N ererek oxen dente 2 a.. 820 716 1237 1,030 986 





sion of party on ethnicity is shown in the first row. The values are the 
simple 7?’s for each year in the sample. For the ethnic prestige scale, the 
values range from a high of 5.4% of variance in party in 1952 to an in- 
significant 1.5% in 1964. The r?’s measure the deviation of individual party 
preferences around the linear regression line. To test whether the group 
means depart substantially from a linear relationship with party, the 11 
major ethnic groups were treated as dummy variables and the square of 
the correlation ratio (7, the ratio of between sums of squares to total 
sums of squares) is reported in row 2 of table 2. Although the values for 
n? are much higher than the linear 7? in three of the five years, the ex- 
plained variance does not rise substantially above 5%. Furthermore, the 
ethnic dummy variables reveal a monotonically declining ability to account 
for variance in party identification, from 5.4% in 1952 to 2.8% in 1968. 
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TABLE 2 


VARIANCE EXPLAINED (MULTIPLE R? AND 72) IN PARTY IDENTIFICATION BY 
ETHNICITY AND BY RELIGION 














YEAR 
VARIABLES 1952 1956 1960 1964 1968 
Ethnic prestige ..............--00005 054 035 024 O15 026 
Ethnic dummy variables ............ 054 051 045 036 028 
Religion dummy variables ......... 064 082 054 033 048 





The decline in the ability of ethnic prestige or ethnicity in general to 
“explain” party preferences is consistent with theories predicting diminish- 
ing effects of ethnicity as assimilation proceeds. However, since we have 
not directly measured assimilation of ethnic groups into the social struc- 
ture, we are unable to attribute the decline to that process. The appearance 
of a secular trend does caution against the aggregation of all five surveys 
for use in multiway contingency table analysis, as by Miller (1968) and 
Unekis and Rieselbach (1973). Our findings of “explained” variance on 
the order of 2%-—5% may appear trivial, but it should be remembered that 
our liberal definition of ethnic origin dilutes the impact of this variable by 
including persons only marginally concerned with the political interests of 
their ethnic group as well as those strongly identified with the group.® 
Further, an analysis of a regional subsample, reported below, shows sub- 
stantially larger ethnic effects. 

To compare the effects of ethnicity and religion on party identification, 
row 3 in table 2 presents the 7? for the four religious dummy variables. 
The values are slightly higher than those for ethnic prestige in each year 
and also higher than for the ethnic dummy variables in all but one year. 
Unlike the ethnic variables, the religious categories do not exhibit a mono- 
tonically declining relationship to partisan preference; the peak of 8.2% 
is reached in 1956, and the lowest value, 3.3%, in 1964. Interestingly, the 
relationship of religion to party identification does not reach its highest 
value in 1960, despite the obvious importance of religion in the presidential 
election of that year. Two points must be remembered: first, party identifi- 


6 We also have findings indicating that the impact of ethnicity will vary by the 
particular. measurement selected. For the 1968 survey, the Survey Research Center 
provided an overall measure of respondent’s ethnicity in addition to the five separate 
questions used to construct our measure of ethnicity. Although the codebook did not 
specify the steps used to build the SRC item, we know that this item was a more 
restrictive measure than ours, since it identified 245 fewer respondents as ethnics. 
Using the SRC measure, the zero-order R? in 1968 for ethnic prestige was .032, 
contrasted to our value of .026 reported in table 2. Since the SRC measure of 
ethnicity was not available in every survey, we employed our more “liberal” procedure 
in each year to ensure comparability across samples. 
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cation is more stable and less subject to short-term influences than is actual 
voting choice; and second, the sample under analysis is restricted to white 
ethnics, who exhibit less partisan variation than the total national sample. 
The exclusion of blacks and many Southerners who consider themselves 
native Americans reduces the ability of religion to account for variation in 
party identification, since many of the excluded respondents are Protes- 
tants, while the white ethnics. included are disproportionately Catholic and 
Jewish in religious preference. 

Table 3 reports the results of analyses testing the three models for the 
persistence of ethnic effects on party identification. The values entered are 
the increments to multiple R? attributable to the ethnic prestige variable 
over and above the variance explained by the variables already entered 
into the regression equation. This procedure allocates the jointly shared 
variance of ethnicity and the other independent variables to the latter; 
thus it is a conservative test in requiring ethnic stratification to exhibit 
an effect upon partisanship independent of the other variables with which 
it is intercorrelated.? 

The first model asserts that covariation between ethnic stratification and 
party arises from differential socioeconomic status of members of the var- 
ious ethnic groups. When respondents’ education and heads of households’ 
occupation (jointly called “SES” in the table) are entered first into the 
regression equation, ethnic prestige still accounts for a significant portion 
of the remaining variance in party identification, between 1.3% and 4.2% 
depending on the year. Socioeconomic stratification is thus insufficient to 
account for the continuing relationship of ethnicity and partisanship. In 
fact, the net R? for ethnic prestige is as strong as or stronger than the zero- 
order relationships reported in table 2 for most years. 

The second model attributes the covariation of ethnicity and party to a 
“cultural lag” in which intergenerational socialization to a party prefer- 
ence perpetuates the group-party linkage. When both SES and father’s 
party are entered first into the regression equation, the net increments to 
ethnic prestige are drastically reduced, as the second row of table 3 shows. 
Only in the early years, 1952.and 1956, does ethnic stratification contrib- 
ute more than a percentage point to explained variance independently of 
SES and socialization. During the 1960s, ethnic prestige exerted virtually 
no direct effect on party preferences among American ethnic groups for the 
country as a whole. These findings suggest that the zero-order relation- 


7 The procedure is to compare multiple Räis for regression equations in which some 
variable is omitted to those in which the variable is included. The difference is taken 
as the “net increment” to independent effect of the added variable. See Cohen (1968). 
Where a set of dummy variables is used, as with religion, the R? is adjusted to take 
into account the additional degrees of freedom: used (Goldberger 1964, p. 217). No 
tests of significance for increments are presented, since the data do not meet the 
criterion of simple random sampling. 
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TABLE 3 


INCREMENTS To EXPLAINED VARIANCE (MULTIPLE R2) IN Party IDENTIFICATION 
FOR INDEPENDENT VARIABLES NET OF OTHERS 














YEAR 
VARIABLES 1952 1956 1960 1964 1968 
1. Ethnic prestige net of SES* ..... 042 037 .020 013 .020 
2, Ethnic prestige net of SES, 
father’s party’ ..........0.eeeeee 016 015 006 003 005 
3. Ethnic prestige net of SES, 
Kelten, Ee renet eae CaN week 012 001 002 001 .003 
4. Ethnic prestige net of SES, 
father’s party, religion ........... .006 .000 .001 .001 001 
5. Religion net of SES, father’s 
party, ethnic prestige ............ 010 024 O11 003 O11 





* Respondent’s education and head of household’s occupation. 


ships observed in table 1 are primarily the result of influences carried over 
from earlier times. 

But we previously noted that a third possible explanation for the rela- 
tionship exists, that of the third model. In the third row of table 3, father’s 
party is omitted from the regression equation, and SES and the set of 
religion dummy variables are entered before determining the increments 
due to ethnicity. The net effects for ethnic stratification are even smaller 
than in the preceding analysis. The respondent’s contemporary religious 
preference appears to account for most of the variation in party identifica- 
tion which had previously been attributed to the influence of father’s 
party. This finding is confirmed in row 4, where all four independent vari- 
ables are entered, leaving no significant increments to R? attributable to 
ethnicity. Thus, while model 1 is clearly rejected, the two remaining 
models appear to account for the party—ethnic prestige relationship with 
nearly equal success. 

The net increment due to religion, after controlling for ethnicity and the 
other variables first, is displayed in row 5. For three of the five years reli- 
gion adds only a percentage point to the variance explained. These find- 
ings indicate that much of the variance explained by ethnicity and religion 


8 The relationship is also shown in a comparison of the zero-order correlation of 
ethnic prestige and party identification with the partial regression coefficient when 
all other variables are controlled: 











1952 1956 1960 1964 1968 
Zero-order (r) ........ —.23 —.19 —.16 —.12 —.16 
Partial (b*) .......... — 08 —.02 —.04 —02 — 03 
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must be jointly allocated. Since ethnic and religious effects on party prefer- 
ence are so confounded, it may be more accurate to refer, as Laumann 
(1973) has done, to “ethno-religious”’ effects. 

Table 4 displays the individual regression coefficients (unstandardized 
b’s) from the regression equations used to estimate increments to variance 
in table 3. Inspection of the coefficients suggests basically the same inter- 
pretation as did the partitioning of variance. Altogether, the additive effects 
of the independent variables account for about one-fifth to one-quarter of 
the variation in party identification. Father’s party and religion are clearly 
the most important variables. Although occupation and education are sta- 
tistically significant in several years (by the criterion: that the coefficient 
is at least twice its standard error), their effects are miniscule. The net b 
for ethnic prestige exceeds twice its standard error only in 1952; in the 
following years, the size and sign of the regression slopes for ethnicity are 
basically similar, the negative sign indicating that the higher the prestige 
of the group, the more Republican it tends to be. 

One might be tempted to conclude from the above analysis that ethnicity 
no longer has much impact on American politics. However, the findings ` 
are based on a national sample, and the relationships of sociological vari- 
ables to party identification tend to be attenuated in national samples 
because of the large differences between places in the association of social 
and political characteristics. Ethnic effects undoubtedly vary in their 
impact across various communities and regions of the nation. In less 
heterogeneous political subsystems, the relationships are frequently stronger. 
For example, in an aggregated subsample of respondents living in the 


TABLE 4 


UNSTANDARDIZED REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS (b) AND MULTIPLE R? For REGRESSION 
OF PARTY IDENTIFICATION ON INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 

















YEAR 
INDEPENDENT e 
VARIABLES . 1952 1956 1960 1964 1968 

Ethnic prestige ............. —.18 * —~.04 —.10 —.06 —.06 
Occupation `... .004* 005* .003* 000 .003* 
Education `... Dër  —.030 003 .069* .048* 
Father’s party ...........-- 37% 38* 40* 42* 34k 
Religion:+ É 

Protestant `... 26 50 04 16 29 

Catholic 2 eg Nu cba ce 12 .23 — 19 04 12 

Other .......cereeee eke .04 9 — 18 19 02 
Constant: cca cix er eege 0.886 0.873 1.249 0.727 0.797 
Multiple R2 ........02.008- 275 .264 .237 261 228 





* Coefficients at least twice their standard errors. 
t Dummy variable for Jews has been suppressed. 
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northeastern region, the zero-order R? rises to .080 for ethnic prestige and 
to .139 for the ethnic dummy variables, values substantially higher than 
those for the nation as a whole reported in table 2. Presumably ethnic 
identities are relatively stronger and more formally organized into political 
party support in the older ethnic communities of the Northeast. 


DISCUSSION 


The present analysis has shown that while the prestige ranking of American 
ethnic groups continues to be significantly related to party identification, 
the relationship has diminished considerably over the 1952-68 period. 
Controls for socioeconomic stratification show clearly that differential SES 
position cannot explain why high-prestige ethnics tend to prefer Repub- 
licans while low-prestige ethnics identify with Democrats. But the inde- 
pendent contribution of ethnicity to party was completely wiped out by 
either religion or the effects of socialization represented in father’s party 
identification. Ethnic prestige showed no significant independent relation- 
ship to party once these other variables were in the equation. Unlike Miller 
(1968), who employed an analysis-of-variance framework, we cannot 
clearly conclude that religion is more important than ethnicity in deter- 
mining party preference when father’s party is controlled. Although religion 
has slightly larger direct effects than ethnicity when all five variables are 
in the equation, so much variance is held in common that allocation cannot 
be made solely to religion or ethnic prestige. 

Of the three models which might account for the decline or persistence 
of ethnic effects, the socialization or “cultural lag” explanation seems to us 
the most supportable. Our measure of ethnic prestige is a contemporary 
one, and the possibility exists that the relative rankings of groups have 
changed substantially since father’s party preference was established. We 
suspect, however, even though we lack evidence, that prestige has not 
differed greatly over the past half-century. A more distant measure would 
not have altered the support that our data provide for the socialization 
model, since ethnic prestige would still affect respondent’s party affiliation 
predominantly through parental political socialization. 

In the national cross-sectional surveys under analysis here, the impact 
of ethnicity on partisanship may be largely attributed to the intergenera- 
tional. transmission of party affiliations. While party identification may 
have been originally an expression of the group’s political goals, the passage 
of generations weakens both the importance of ethnic identity and the 
relevance of that identity for political issues. The linkage does not disap- 
pear entirely, continuing for some time through the intergenerational trans- 
mission of party loyalty. But as the older generations, on whom the ethnic 
community had a direct political impact, die out and third and fourth 
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generations enter the electorate, the relationship is likely to be further 
attenuated. -The observed correlations of ethnic prestige with partisanship 
shown in table 1, while undoubtedly underestimates, given the national 
sample and the sweeping measure of ethnicity, may depict the gradual 
disappearance of a sociological cleavage once of major importance in the 
political life of this nation. 

The present analysis has dwelt at length on the impact of ethnic stratifi- 
cation on party identification because we felt the latter measure was a 
more stable indicator of political orientation and one less subject to short- 
term influences than such variables as presidential voting. Our use of a 
national sample obscures the local communities in which ethnic voting for 
ethnic candidates put forward by local machines run by ethnic politicians 
may play a much greater role in political behavior. Certainly additional 
research should be done on the changing impact of ethnicity on partisanship 
in more homogeneous political systems. 
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Religious Orthodoxy and Minority Prejudice: 
Causal Relationship or Reflection of 
Localistic World View?’ 


Wade Clark Roof . 
University of Massachusetts 


This study examines the relationship of religious orthodoxy to prej- 
udice against minorities using a world-view perspective. Instead of 
regarding the two as causally related, I argue that both religious 
belief and intolerance toward minorities are reflections of a localistic 
world view formed by individuals with limited social perspectives. 
Data from a North Carolina survey sample support this explanation, 
showing that the orthodoxy-prejudice relationship is partially spuri- 
ous when localism is controlled and that a portion of the influence of 
education upon prejudice is also expressed indirectly through localism 
as an intervening orientation. These findings, based upon a causal 
analysis of anti-Semitic, anti-black, and anti-Catholic attitudes, sug-. 
gest the need for further attention to “breadth of perspective” as a 
factor in theories concerning prejudice. 


Despite the number of empirical studies on the subject, few conclusions 
can be drawn about the precise relationship of religious belief to minority 
prejudice. Many studies have found that those who hold orthodox beliefs 
tend to be more prejudiced than others against racial and ethnic minorities, 

~ but there is little consensus theoretically whether religious beliefs cause 
prejudice, or whether the observed relationship is spurious because some 
other factor explains the linkage. Failure to resolve this issue can perhaps 
be traced to two limitations not uncommon in social science: lack of 
knowledge about important variables which may be linked to religiosity 
and prejudice, and methodological restrictions that prevent investigation 
of the simultaneous effects of more than a small number of variables. 

This paper looks again at the problem and seeks to bring some resolution 
to the issues both by offering a world-view interpretation of why belief 
and prejudice covary together and by using multiple-regression procedures 
which permit us to examine simultaneously the relationships among a set 
of specified variables. My intent is not to analyze religiosity generally 
or the relationship of different dimensions of religious commitment to prej- 
udice; instead, I wish to focus upon orthodox fundamentalist beliefs in 


1 Revised and expanded version of a paper read at the meeting of the Southern So- 
ciological Society, Atlanta, Georgia, April 1973. I wish to thank Richard Clayton, N. J. 
Demerath III, Richard Perkins, and John Seidler for their helpful comments and sug- 
gestions on an earlier version of this manuscript. 
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relation to anti-black, anti-Catholic, and anti-Semitic prejudice within a 
Protestant population. The major explanatory variable is the local-cosmo- 
politan orientation, one that is curiously neglected in research in this area 
but may help to resolve the orthodoxy-prejudice puzzle. More specifically, a 
world-view approach utilizing the local-cosmopolitan distinction not only 
promises to reformulate the theoretical problem but also offers an inter- 
pretation for several disparate, seemingly unconnected, findings in the 
literature. 


PREVIOUS RESEARCH 


In studying beliefs and their role in sustaining prejudice one has always 
to contend with the possibility that extrinsic psychological and/or socio- 
cultural factors are operating in disguise. As Allport (1966) puts it, the 
seeds of bigotry can be contained in at least three differing “religious 
contexts”: the theological, the sociocultural, and the personal-psychological. 
Any one, or any combination, of these sets of influences may actually be 
responsible for an observed empirical relationship between orthodox belief 
and minority prejudice. 


Religious Orthodoxy as Cause 


The most systematic and comprehensive version of the argument that 
religious beliefs can lead to anti-Semitism is put forth by Glock and Stark. 
In their book, Christian Beliefs and Anti-Semitism (1966), they contend 
that orthodox religious faith induces Christians to adopt a particularistic 
stance with regard to the possession of religious truth. The particularistic 
stance in turn prompts hostilities toward religious outsiders, especially 
Jews because of their alleged crucifixion of Christ. Finally, the negative 
historical image of the Jew is thought to perpetuate stereotypes resulting 
in secular anti-Semitism. 

Glock and Stark provide data from their northern California church- 
member sample in support of their causal argument. Unfortunately, they 
present their results in cross-tabular form without systematic controls for 
additional variables. This method makes it impossible for us to assess fully 
the empirical basis for their explanation. They give the reader tables of 
bivariate relationships consistent with portions of the model, but they do 
not present data showing the simultaneous interrelationships among all 
variables. Without such data, it is impossible to check the model for 
internal consistency. For example, they say that if an individual accepts 
the norms of religious libertarianism, the proposed causal sequence may 
be broken; yet the effects of religious libertarianism as an intervening vari- 
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able are never fully explored empirically. Whether the relationships be-. 
tween orthodoxy and particularism, or between particularism and hostility 
toward Jews, would hold up among those individuals with libertarian ori- 
entations is unclear. Nor does Stark et al.’s latest study (1971) help to 
answer the question since considerations of libertarianism are dropped 
altogether in that analysis. 

In reexamining Glock and Stark’s model, Middleton (1973) uncovers 
additional evidence op this issue. When controls are introduced for social 
psychological and social attribute variables, he finds that religious-belief 
measures account for no more than 2% of the variance in anti-Semitism. 
With respect to religious influence itself, he observes that the effects of 
religious belief are expressed more through direct paths to anti-Semitism 
than through indirect ones mediated through religious hostility. Moreover, 
of all the religious variables associated with secular anti-Semitism, the 
strongest direct relationship is with religious libertarianism. This finding 
is important theoretically for it suggests that libertarianism, in other words 
a more flexible orientation toward religious belief, is perhaps a better pre- 
dictor of prejudice than is orthodoxy. Middleton comments on this as 
follows: “This variable appears to stand apart from the other religious 
variables, perhaps reflecting a particular attitude syndrome or liberality 
of spirit at least as much as a certain orientation toward orthodox religion” 
(p. 49). Interestingly, this is the one religious variable in the Glock and 
Stark model he finds related in any convincing way to outside factors like 
education, authoritarianism, and anomie. 

As Middleton’s approach suggests, the major weakness of the Glock 
and Stark studies is the failure to examine explanatory factors other than 
orthodoxy. Though they make clear that theirs is not a general theory of 
religious beliefs and prejudice, and point out specifically that the explana- 
tion would not likely hold for blacks (Stark and Glock 1969, pp. 79-84), 
still they fail to consider the possibility that religious beliefs and anti- 
Semitism may both be caused by a particular cognitive style or orientation 
or by some other social psychological or sociological correlate. By not in- 
cluding control variables of this kind explicitly, they leave open the ques- 
tion of spuriousness—the possibility that both religious orthodoxy and 
minority prejudice may be consequences of a third factor or set of factors— 
and are unable on the basis of data reported to resolve this problem 
(Greeley 1967, p. 1009; Levinson 1967, pp. 1012-13; Dittes 1967, p. 187; 
1969, p. 633). 


Social. Psychological Studies 


Most of the theories we have for explaining why religious-belief and prej- 
udice measures are interrelated emphasize’ personality or social psycholog- 
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ical factors. Such explanations typically ‘distinguish between types of 
personal religiosity or focus upon personality characteristics, the latter 
being viewed often as intervening factors linking belief and prejudice. 
Allport’s (1966, pp. 451-54) distinction between intrinsic and extrinsic 
religiosity, for example, is widely used to specify the conditions under 
which religiosity and prejudice are linked together. Persons with extrinsic 
religious orientation tend to be more prejudiced, since they use both their 
religion and minority prejudice for self-defense. Extrinsic, or instrumental, 
orientations are usually shown to be positively correlated with both anti- 
black and anti-Semitic attitudes (e.g., Allport and Ross 1967; Wilson 
1960; Feagin 1964; Vanecko 1966); however, some researchers (e.g., 
Evans 1952; Jones 1958; Hunt and King 1971) have disclosed negative 
findings, or at least the lack of statistically significant positive relation- 
ships. : 

Authoritarianism, dogmatism, and anomie are also proposed as explana- 
tions. The California F scale has been shown repeatedly to correlate with 
prejudice measures, and in various studies authoritarianism is found to be 
associated with religious dogmatism or orthodoxy (e.g., Putney and Mid- 
dleton 1961; Martin and Nichols 1962; Photiadis and Biggar 1962). 
Rokeach’s (1960) dogmatism scale, which seeks to disentangle the qualities 
of authoritarianism from any ideological content, also correlates with 
prejudice since persons with closed minds are more prone to rigid stereo- 
typing and structured belief systems. Likewise, Srole (1956) argues that 
anomie may account for prejudice, and subsequent research by Vanecko 
(1966) shows that it too is related to anti-black and anti-Semitic prejudice, 
even when various religious-belief measures are controlled. The importance 
of anomie in explaining prejudice, however, is called into question by the 
research of Keedy (1958), Photiadis and Biggar (1962), and Lutterman 
and Middleton (1970), where it is observed that any relationship between 
anomie and prejudice greatly weakens or disappears when authoritarianism 
is controlled. 

Although many of these studies are sound, research on prejudice is gen- 
erally characterized by inconsistent findings and contradictory inferences. 
These are often due to methodological deficiencies such as the use of small 
samples and the lack of adequate control variables in hypothesis testing. 
Without simultaneous controls for relevant variables it is virtually impos- 
sible to assess the relative importance of explanatory factors, or even to 
arrive at a clearer conception of how independent variables themselves 
are interrelated. Further attention must be given to clarifying the causal 
linkages among predictor variables. Also, we especially need more system- 
atic theories which can tie together social psychological factors and their 
social correlates. 
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LOCALISTIC WORLD VIEW 


If religious beliefs and prejudicial attitudes are conceptualized as reflec- 
tions of a distinctive world view, in a manner described by Geertz (1966) 
and Bellah (1968), it is possible to piece together an alternative, and some- 
what more comprehensive, sociological interpretation. Both factors may be 
viewed as components of an ideology, albeit perhaps a latent one, fashioned 
out of a particular set of social experiences, in which case, neither a psycho- 
logical nor a strictly religious explanation will be fully satisfactory. 

I take the position that orthodox, fundamentalist religious beliefs and 
intolerance toward minorities are, at least in part, expressions of a world 
view formed by individuals with limited, localistic perspectives. Conserva- 
tive religious ideology is most likely to be found among socially marginal 
individuals or groups and, in particular, among those whose experience and ` 
social outlook are limited (see Nelsen 1972). Less knowledgeable about 
abstract cultural systems, and perhaps less receptive to them, such indi- 
viduals are prone to world views characterized by simplistic beliefs as well 
as by rationalizations for varied kinds of prejudices, resentments, and de- 
fensive attitudes. The latter in such instances may not be so much caused 
as legitimated by the religious factor—a distinction often overlooked in 
research on prejudice. 

Although our understanding of breadth of perspective and its relation 
to psychological dynamics remains sketchy, some advances have recently 
been made in this area. Kohn’s empirical work (1969, pp. 189 ff.) suggests 
that individuals with narrow perspectives are inclined to view the social 
world in fixed, absolute terms. Such individuals are more likely than others 
to conceive of social reality as encompassing a superordinate normative 
dimension, or moral authority, in accord with which they must act and 
respond. These characteristics, it should be noted, are strikingly similar 
to those encompassed by reification, a view of social reality as established, 
absolute, and external to man in origin and character (see Berger and 
Luckmann 1966). 

In an insightful essay, Gabennesch (1972) argues that reification may 
be the intervening factor between narrowness of perspective and authori- 
tarian attitudes. Narrow perspectives contribute to a reified world view, 
a conception of social reality infused with transcendental authority and 
absolute standards; absolute standards, in turn, often lead to a rejection 
of groups oriented toward different norms. As one’s social perspective 
expands, however, reification is likely to diminish. Gabennesch writes: 


The broader one’s outlooks on the social world, the more likely he is to 
perceive the imperfections and immorality which can characterize institu- 
tions and their human representatives. As the “sacred canopy” of cultural 
axioms begins to be regarded with a more skeptical eye, the locus of moral 
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decisions tends to become less extrinsic to human actors. . . . Individuality 
and human differences become more understandable and acceptable in 
the absence of rigid, absolute standards. Moral ambiguity is likely to be 
more recognized and accepted. There is less tendency to believe that 
moral value necessarily resides in conventionality and unquestioning obe- 
dience to external authorities. [Pp. 867-68] 


The local-cosmopolitan orientation dimension obviously lends itself to 
the analysis of breadth of perspective. Localism is a product of limited 
experience and narrow horizons, but more precisely, the term as used in 
sociology implies the use of one’s immediate community as a reference 
group. Following Merton (1957), who first introduced localism and cos- 
mopolitanism as reference orientations, the concepts denote a scale of social 
experience and participation ranging from one’s immediate social network 
to the broader national society. What the distinction calls attention to, 
essentially, is the varying degree to which local loyalties may predispose 
a person’s perceptual, cognitive, and evaluative responses. 

Although an extensive body of research has underscored the importance 
of local community attachments and participation in modern society (e.g., 
Axelrod 1956; Babchuk and Edwards 1965; Janowitz 1951; Litwak 1961), 
very little is known about localistic world views and their social correlates. 
Perhaps the major reasons for this are the methodological problems in- 
herent in disentangling such variables as localism, prejudice, and belief, 
which may be interrelated components of the same underlying attitudinal 
syndrome.? Where attitudinal measures are highly interrelated, response 
bias may also distort findings even when one is reasonably assured of valid 
and reliable indicators. In addition, there are always difficulties in estab- 
lishing the direction of causal influence, particularly when unknown an- 
tecedent variables may be responsible for creating spurious patterns among 
the variables of substantive interest. Dittes (1969, p. 633), in fact, takes 
the position that social factors, such as education and social class, probably 
explain much of the empirical association between religious belief and prej- 
udice. 

It appears, however, that localistic orientation is an important explana- 
tory variable in itself, and not simply a function of education or social 
class. Liu’s study (1961) shows that a measure of local community refer- 
ence is related to minority prejudice even when the effects of education, 
age, and social class are held constant. I have previously (Roof 1972) 
reported: the results of a multiple-regression analysis indicating that a 


2 This problem is serious where measures are multidimensional and highly intercor- 
related. The overlap among measures may become so great that it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish the several components from an overall syndrome. If such measures are used . 
as independent variables, there is the additional problem of multicollinearity, in which 
case sampling errors are likely to be large and the effects of the component variables 
not easily separable (see Gordon 1968). 
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similar localistic orientation measure is significantly related to five dimen- 
sions of religiosity even when education, occupation, income, and length 
of residence are controlled simultaneously. These findings, plus similar 
observations made in several community studies (see Martindale and Han- 
son 1970;.Thielbar 1966), suggest that measures of local-cosmopolitan 
orientation tap an independent source of variation in life-styles, beliefs, 
and attitudes in modern mass society. 

There are theoretical grounds, too, for expecting a measure of breadth of 
perspective to function as an intervening variable mediating the influence 
of education upon prejudicial attitudes. Gabennesch points out that breadth 
of perspective is a major function of education, but it is not at all clear 
that education necessarily produces it. Unless education results in dereifi- 
cation, a strong impact upon attitudes and beliefs is improbable. For if an 
individual’s social perspective is narrow, his or her world is still likely to 
be viewed in reified terms despite exposure to education and/or other 
forms of socialization. In this case socialization may not have a simple 
direct effect upon attitude formation. Instead, it may, as Gabennesch says 
(1972, p. 869), “reinforce or . . . counteract tendencies . . . present in the 
individual to the extent that his perspectives are, and remain, restricted.” 


DATA AND METHODS 


The present analysis attempts to develop a causal model clarifying the in- 
fluence of localistic orientations upon religious orthodoxy and minority 
prejudice. In keeping with the previous discussion, both structural and 
orientational variables are included. A schematic representation of the 
variables, and of the causal ordering assumed for exploratory -purposes, is 
shown below: 


Background Respondent’s Dependent 
Variables Orientation Variables 
Education - Community Religious 
T E 
size e —— + Minority 
Length of prejudice 
residence 


The analysis involves two interrelated steps: examination of the relation- 
ships among the world-view variables, such as localism, religious orthodoxy, 
and prejudice; and construction of a broader model for assessing direct and 
indirect effects using path-analysis procedures. 

Data for the analysis were collected in 1968 as part of a nationally 
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sponsored Episcopal church survey in North Carolina. Mail questionnaires 
were sent to 890 adult Episcopalians who were systematically selected 
from the membership list of the North Carolina diocese. Usable replies 
were returned by 518 respondents, thereby providing a response rate of 
60% (discounting 28 errors in listing because of deaths and unknown 
addresses). Although the response rate is low, a subsequent short question- 
naire mailed to nonrespondents prompted an additional 91 returns reveal- 
ing only negligible differences between respondents and nonrespondents on 
background characteristics.’ , 

As expected with a sample of this kind, the population is characterized 
by individuals with relatively high status, professional occupations, and 
college-plus education. The general sample characteristics are as follows: 
59% female, 55% under 50 years of age, 58% in either a professional or 
managerial occupation, 53% college graduates, and 70% Southerners by 
birth. Although representativeness for a larger population is not easy to 
determine, the sample is representative of Episcopalians nationally in one 
important respect. For those who had previously belonged to other churches, 
the percentage in the North Carolina sample (44) is almost identical with 
the percentage (45) in the 1965 NORC Episcopal sample (Stark and 
Glock .1968, p. 195). 

The major exploratory variable, local community reference, was measured 
by a multiple-item scale. The scale items were: (1) Despite all the news- 
paper and TV coverage, national and international happenings rarely seem 
as interesting as events that occur in the local community in which one 
lives. (2) Big cities may have their place but the local community is the 
backbone of America. (3) When it comes to choosing someone for a re- 
sponsible public office in my community, I prefer a person whose family 
is known and well-established locally. (4) The most rewarding organiza- 
tions a person can belong to are the large, state- and nationwide associ- 
ations rather than local community clubs and activities. These items, 
previously used by Dobriner (1958) and Dye (1963), were randomly 
distributed in the questionnaire. Respondents were asked whether they 
strongly agreed, agreed, disagreed, or strongly disagreed with each item. 
Agree responses to the first three items were interpreted as localistic refer- 
ences, as was disagreement with the fourth item. Responses were summated 
according to Likert procedures, following an item analysis indicating rea- 
sonable internal consistency (Cronbach’s alpha = .81).4 Scale scores range 


3 With respect to sex, age, community size, and occupation, the percentage differences 
between respondents and nonrespondents are no greater than 2. Respondents tended 
to be slightly more educated (28% returning the short, nonrespondent questionnaire 
indicated no college, as compared with 25% of the respondents). 


4 The procedure used for assessing internal consistency was an item-scale analysis based 
on the covariance matrix. Cronbach’s alpha is a coefficient of homogeneity and refers 
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from 4 to 16, with the distribution only slightly skewed toward low localis- 
tic scores as reflected in a mean value of 9.21. A check for acquiescence 
effects, revealing only slight evidence of them as a contaminating factor, 
provided additional assurance of validity and reliability.® 

For the background variables, the following measures were used. The 
number of years during which the respondent indicated he or she actually 
attended school was taken as an indicator of educational attainment. 
Length of residence in the present community was indicated by number of 
years, ranging from less than one to over 40. Respondents also checked 
the population size of their community, which was used as a measure of 
community size P f ` ; 

Religious orthodoxy was measured by four questions concerning Chris- 
tian beliefs. When orthodox responses, tapping traditional rather than 
symbolic or naturalistic beliefs about God, eternal life, the soul, and heaven 
and hell, were summed, scores ranged from O to 4.7 The coefficient of 
homogeneity (Cronbach’s alpha = .79) suggests a sufficient degree of in- 
ternal consistency among the items for treating them as a scale. 

Six social distance items were used for measuring prejudicial attitudes. 
Using the same set. of items,’ prejudice scores were obtained with regard 


to the ratio of the covariance among items to the total scale variance, in relation to 
the number of items. As the coefficient approaches 1.0, each item increasingly measures 
content which all the others measure; similarly, as the coefficient approaches zero, the 
separate items increasingly measure different characteristics (see Cronbach 1970). 
Scale scores are sums of the individual item scores. Where data are missing, integers 
nearest the mean values are substituted in this and the other summated scale (that 
for religious orthodoxy). This should not be a serious source of bias, however, since 
the mean percent of missing data for all questions used is only 0.8. 


5 Since acquiescence effects should presumably show up in the pattern of responses to 
statements- positively and negatively worded, I estimated acquiescence effect by com- 
paring responses to the fourth scale item with those to the other three. The standard 
deviation for the fourth item is slightly less than the average of the others (0.848 and 
0.941, respectively) ; and there are slight differences in prediction, the fourth item be- 
ing usually somewhat weaker. These small differences are always in the inverse direc- 
tion as expected. No doubt some acquiescence occurs, but it is unlikely that it alters 
the findings substantially. Acquiescence effects, and social desirability response sets 
generally, occur more’ often with lower-income, poorly educated respondents. Given 
the present sample, response sets of this kind should present a less serious problem. 


6 Six categories were included, ranging from “less than 2,500 persons” to “250,000 to 1 
million persons,” Responses here were skewed somewhat toward smaller communities, 
the modal category being communities of “around 50,000 persons.” 


7 The scale items are shown in the Appendix. They differ somewhat from those used 
by Glock and Stark. Their items concerned belief in a personal God, the divinity of 
Jesus, the authenticity of miracles, and the existence of the Devil. Also, they sought 
to measure orthodoxy along a doubt continuum; I have chosen instead to focus upon 
the literalistic or symbolic nature of the belief in an attempt not to confuse doubt with 
the belief content. For a discussion of the Glock and Stark measure, criticisms of it, 
and their defense, see Stark and Foster (1970). 


8 The items measure the respondent’s willingness to: (a) “marry into the group”; (bi 
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to Jews, blacks, and Catholics, all traditional minorities to American Prot- 
estants. In each instance, the data conform to Guttman-scale criteria with 
coefficients of reproducibility of .90 or above and with acceptable minimal 
„marginal reproducibilities.® Scale scores for the three measures range from 
0 to 6. 

Correlation and regression methods are used in the analysis. Interval 
measurement, assumed in such procedures, is difficult to achieve in the 
case of attitudinal and orientation variables. Yet despite the crudities of 
the measures, the advantages of these procedures outweigh the drawbacks, 
especially since various studies have shown that the measurement error 
resulting from treating ordinal scales as interval scales is often negligible. 

Table 1 shows the zero-order correlations among all variables. The cor- 
relation coefficients are on the whole weak but are consistently in the 
expected direction. Education and community size are negatively associ- 
ated with the attitudinal variables; length of residence is moderately well 
correlated with localism. Likewise, the local community reference measure, 
religious orthodoxy, and the three prejudice measures are all positively 
interrelated. Even though the relationships are not strong, the latter set of 
correlations suggests that the world-view variables do comprise a pattern 
in need of further elaboration and clarification. 


CAUSAL OR SPURIOUS RELATIONSHIP? 


As shown in the previous schematic diagram, both religious orthodoxy: 
and minority prejudice are conceptualized as dependent upon local com- 
munity orientation. This conceptualization makes for some theoretical 
sense, but what empirical support is there for it? In the absence of a well- 


“welcome as member of a social club”; (c) “have as next door neighbor”; (d) “work 
in same office”; (e) “have as speaking acquaintance only”; and (f) “avoid all con- 
tact.” . ' , 


9 Minimal marginal reproducibilities are .621, 643, and .655 for the anti-black, anti- 
Semitic, and anti-Catholic scales, respectively, It should be noted that the three preju- 
dice measures were moderately interrelated (average product-moment correlation = 
363). 


10 The assumption of negligible measurement error is made on the basis of methodolog- 
ical inquiries by Borgatta (1968), Boyle (1970), and Labovitz (1967, 1970, 1971). 
That some error is introduced is not disputed, but this bias must be weighed against 
the advantages which accrue from using interval measures, such as more powerful, 
manipulatable, and interpretable statistics. In order to make some empirica] judgment 
about the equal intervals assumption and its effects, I computed “matched correlations” 
following Quade’s (1967) procedure for obtaining nonparametric partial correlations 
with ordinal data. These coefficients turn out to be somewhat smaller than product- 
moment coefficients, but they lead to the same conclusions as those reported later in 
the paper. In fact, the spread in the differences between zero-order and partial cor- 
relation coefficients is almost identical. It would seem on the basis of this comparison 
that the degree of measurement error involved does not distort the substantive conclu- 
sions. 
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TABLE 1 


ZERO-ORDER CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS AMONG ALL VARIABLES 








Variable 1 2 3 4 5 6 7, 8 Mean SD 





1. Education ... ... —.23 18 —31 —.28 —.15 —.28 —.18 13.07 3:52. 
2. Length of 

residence .. ... wee —.27 33 17 13 .16 0-13.41 4.74 
3. Community 

size ....... wks fe wee —.22 —.11 —.10 —08 —.06 3.75 1.74 
4. Local 

community : 

reference .. ... oie Séis iis 27 21 26 .17 921 347 
5. Orthodoxy ... ... EE se EE? ans 13 20 10 3.11 1.63 
6. Anti- 

Semitic i 

prejudice .. ... oe ee ad ne Ee A0 41 2.98 1.07 
7. Anti-black 

: prejudice .. ... site A DES SN oe Ee 28 3.24 1,22 

8. Anti-Catholic 


prejudice .. ... Peta Wed ER d Gë SE ... 250 0.98 





Notr.—All correlations greater than .09 are statistically significant at .01 level. 


developed theory specifying the form of these relationships, it is necessary 
to examine this three-variable complex in order to arrive at some prelim- 
inary specification of the interrelationships. Partial correlation procedures, 
often applied for the purpose of unraveling multiple-variable patterns, | 
are used here to obtain a set of predictions against which to examine the 
data. Such comparisons provide an empirical basis for ruling out unsatis- 
factory models. l 

Assuming the priority of localism in determining an individual’s orienta- 
tion, one can postulate three simple but fundamentally different models 
(see fig. 1).1! One possibility, shown in the first model, is that religious 
orthodoxy interprets the relationship between local community reference 
and prejudice, that is, religious belief is dn intervening variable explaining 
this relationship. Such a conception is not inconsistent with Glock and 
Stark’s position in the sense that it underscores the vital importance of 
the religious factor. A second possibility is that both orthodox religious 
belief and minority prejudice are directly dependent upon localism but 
are not causally related to each other. In such case the relationship is 
spurious, that is, the observed zero-order relationship between religious 


11 Obviously there are other possible models as well. Prejudice could be viewed as the 
intervening variable, in either the partial or the total sense. However, these models 
are ruled out on theoretical grounds since I know of no systematic argument advanced 
in support of either. Much more problematic, of course, is the assumption of re- 
cursiveness. We would expect some reciprocal relationships, and possibly feedback 
effects, but the assumption here is that the major direction of influence is from left to 
right. Also, this simple model assumes that all relationships are linear and additive, 
Le, that no significant interaction effects are operating among these variables. 
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MODEL I 
x 1 xX 2 X 3 
Localism =m} Religious ___» Prejudice 
Orthodoxy 
MODEL II 
X2 
Religious 
Orthodoxy 
Zi 
Localism 
X3 
Prejudice 
MODEL III 
X2 ; 
Religious 


Orthodoxy 


D W X3 
Localism Prejudice 


Fic. 1—Alternative conceptual models of interrelationships among localism, religious 
orthodoxy, and prejudice. i 


orthodoxy and minority prejudice results solely from the fact that both 
variables are linked to a common antecedent variable. Finally, a third 
model predicts a direct effect of religious belief upon prejudice as well as 
direct and indirect effects of localism upon prejudice. If supported, this 
model would suggest that both localism and orthodoxy play a direct part 
in sustaining prejudice, and that neither of the two simpler models is an 
adequate representation. Both the second and third models, obviously, 
represent efforts to formalize the localistic world-view interpretation. 

Tables 2 and 3 report the results of the partial correlation analysis used 
to test these preliminary models. If Model I is correct, the partial correla- 
tion between localism and prejudice, with orthodoxy as the test variable, 
should drop to zero. The data in line 1 of table 2 show that this does not 
occur. For each of the three prejudice measures, the partial correlation de- 
creases only slightly from the appropriate zero-order correlation when 
religious orthodoxy is statistically controlled. The greatest reduction occurs 
with anti-black prejudice, but even here partialing decreases the original 
correlation only from .26 to .22. Thus, very little evidence is mustered 
for the interpretation model. 

Somewhat more support is found for the second model, although it too 
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TABLE 2 


PARTIAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR PREJUDICE MEASURES AND LOCALISM WITH 
ORTHODOXY CONTROLLED AND FOR PREJUDICE MEASURES AND ORTHODOXY 
WITH LOCALISM CONTROLLED 











CONTROLLING FOR 














Orthodoxy Localism 
Anti- Anti- Anti- Anti- Anti- Anti- 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLE Semitic black Catholic Semitic black Catholic 
Localism `... .183 .218 .149 Lys Sake es 
Orthodoxy .......... oie eee sats 078 140 057 








is limited. When localism is controlled, as in the second line of table 2, the 
association between religious orthodoxy and prejudice is considerably 
reduced in all three instances; in fact, these partial coefficients are sub- 
stantially smaller than their counterparts in Model I, suggesting that the 
local community reference measure does account for much of the variation 
in both dependent variables. But the partial coefficients do not drop to 
zero as would be expected if the religiosity-prejudice relationship were 
totally spurious. Instead, they suggest that a substantive relationship be- 
tween religious orthodoxy and minority prejudice persists even when the 
effects of localism are statistically removed. Spuriousness as a model, at 
least in this simple three-variable case, is also ruled out. 

By process of elimination, we turn to Model III. Both localism and 
religious orthodoxy are proposed here as having direct influence upon 
prejudice. Religious orthodoxy is also assumed to be directly affected by 
localistic orientations. In addition to the evidence already reported, another 
set of specific predictions and degrees of fit for this model is obtainable 
(see table 3). If Model III is the best fitting of the three, the partial 


TABLE 3 


PREDICTIONS AND DeEGREES OF Fir ror Moper III 











Predictions Findings 
ron" > 0 078 > 000 
raz it >0 .140 > .000 
723.14 >0 .057 > .000 
Das > Ty2%o3* .183 > .035 
Daaf naas l .218 > .054 
az > fiag? .149 > .027 








* Anti-Semitic. 
t Anti-black. 
t Anti-Catholic. 
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correlation between religious orthodoxy and prejudice when localism is 
controlled should be greater than zero. Also, the partial correlation between 
localism and prejudice, when religious orthodoxy is controlled, should be 
greater than the product of the correlation between localism and orthodoxy 
and that between orthodoxy and prejudice (Blalock 1962). Both sets of 
predictions are in fact supported. In all instances, 723, is greater than zero 
and fri3.2 is substantially larger than the product. Instead of either the 
“interpretation” or the “spuriousness” explanation, these data suggest a 
more complex pattern of relationships in which localistic influence upon 
prejudice is expressed both directly and indirectly through religious ortho- 
doxy. As much as anything else,-the consistency of the findings using prej- 
udice measures against Jews, blacks, and Catholics lends support to the 
localistic world-view explanation. 


TOWARD A CAUSAL MODEL 


The next step is to construct a path model examining the world-view vari- 
able within a larger network of relationships. A recursive model is assumed 
in which all relations are asymmetrical, linear, and additive, allowing us to 
estimate the parameters of the model by ordinary least-squares methods. 
Two sets of recursive equations are calculated: a first set consisting of all 
independent variables and a second set including only those variables whose 
coefficients are at least .04 in the first equation and equal to or greater 
than twice the size of the standard error. This procedure implies that the 
variables omitted from the final analysis make some slight contribution 
to variation in the dependent variables, but one which we can assume to be 
negligible. 

The results of the first regression analysis are shown in table 4. Only 
three of the variables have substantial direct effect on prejudice: education, 
localism, and religious orthodoxy. In each of the prejudice equations, we 
observe further that the strongest direct influence is contributed by the 
local community reference measure. Though the amount of total variance 
in Xe explained by the five independent variables is quite small, the net 
effect of localism in each instance is considerably greater than that of any 
other predictor, and that of education is somewhat larger than that of 
religious orthodoxy. These results add additional support to the world-view 
interpretation, since the effects of education, length of residence, and com- 
munity size are all held constant in the regression analysis. Quite clearly, 
the localistic world-view measure explains variation in tolerance that is 
not directly attributable to education. Though education is a fairly good 
predictor itself, it appears that a breadth of perspective measure is as good 
if not better. 

The insignificant variables in the prejudice and religious orthodoxy 
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TABLE 4 


MULTIPLE-RECRESSION ANALYSES FOR OBTAINING PATH COEFFICIENTS 











INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 

















DEPENDENT 
VARIABLES X; X, Eet xX, Xx, R? 
Standardized Regression Coefficients 
Xea ETA .071 .177* —.011 .014 —.074 127 
Eet Pear ARA .132* KEE —.028 ` 007 —.129* 141 
Kéi SE 049 177% —.019 023 — 131% .104 
X; E EE GC .219*- —.036 ` 011 —.227* 134 
Xi SM gi Zä E —.186* 363* —.210* . 116 
Standard Errors for Gs 

Zo DNA 032 031 024 028 025 
Xx ep 036 036 022 024 035 
Ze SE ` 024 033 017 021 O19 
Xs dea erg Bik MOGs bate 039 018 027 034 
Ké RRE E DEA ER 026 .030. 029 





Nore.—Variables: X, = education, X,„= length of residence, X, = community size, X, = local 
community reference, X, = religious orthodoxy, ‘Xo, = anti-Semitic prejudice, Zu = anti-black preju- 
dice, X, = anti-Catholic prejudice. 

* Statistically significant at .01 level. 


equations are the two exposure measures, length of residence and com- 
munity size. Their disappearance in the multiple-regression analysis is not 
. difficult to understand, in view of the fact that the localism measure taps 
orientational proclivities that are no doubt directly related to degree of 
community attachment. Whatever influence these factors have upon belief 
and tolerance would appear to be mediated through this orientational cor- 
relate. 

Figure 2 specifies the recursive-path model. The numerical coefficients 
resulting from the second regression analysis are shown in the diagram 
and in table 5. These path coefficients are generally slightly stronger as a 
result of the omission of variables included in the first equation, although 
the substantive results differ only negligibly. As in the previous analysis, 
both education and local community reference are directly related to re- 
ligious orthodoxy. Minority prejudice of each kind is directly affected by 
education, localism, and orthodoxy—but not by any of the other variables. 
Among the direct paths to prejudice, the strongest coefficients are those 
from localism; those from education are second. 

Thus, among the independent variables in the model, education and 
localism appear to be more important determinants of prejudice than does 
religious orthodoxy. While it is clear that orthodoxy does exert some in- 
dependent influence, the analysis suggests that the zero-order correlations 
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Fic. 2—Path model representing the dependence of minority prejudice on religious 
orthodoxy, localism, and background variables. 


between orthodoxy and prejudice are partially spurious. If the effects of 
education and localism are held constant, the relationship drops appreci- 
ably. Even though a person with orthodox beliefs is still likely to be prej- 
udiced, the chances are considerably less once these factors are controlled. 

The role of localistic orientation in the model is particularly interesting, 
since the data suggest it functions as an intervening variable mediating the 
effects of several other factors upon prejudice. I mentioned above that the 
effects of the exposure variables are mediated through localism. The path 
diagram clarifies how this may occur and also shows the influence of educa- 
tion as partly indirect, intervening through the breadth of perspective 
measure. We can obtain an estimate of the direct and indirect effects of 
education by using the basic path theorem for compound paths, although 
one must be cautious in interpreting the-results.!* If, however, we calculate 
the total indirect effect of education on prejudice (Ge, PyiPe4 + Pi PssPes 
+ Ps1P¢65), we find it to be about one-third to one-half of the zero-order 
correlation between the two variables. For example, the indirect effect of 
education on anti-Semitic prejudice via orthodoxy and/or localism is —.058, 
compared with the direct effect of —.082. Similarly, for anti-black prejudice 
the indirect effect is —.087, the direct effect —.183; and for anti-Catholic 


12 Whenever the direction of causation among independent variables is ambiguous or 
unknown factors are operating but are left out of the model, we cannot reliably esti- 
mate indirect effects. As Duncan (1971) notes in his addenda to the article on path 
analysis, there may be reflected not only indirect effects of X on Y but also the effects 
of common causes of X and F, or the effects of variables correlated with X (assuming 
X is an exogenous variable in the system). 
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TABLE 5 


PATH COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN Minority PREJUDICE MEASURES AND Loca COMMUNITY 
REFERENCE, EDUCATION, AND RELIGIOUS ORTHODOXY, AND RESIDUALS 











INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 











PREJUDICE MEASURE Localism Education Orthodoxy RESIDUAL 
Anti-Semitic `... “179% —.082 072 934 
Anti-black `... 261* —.183* 122* 927 
Anti-Catholic `... .177* —.122* 050 946 





* Statistically significant at .01 level. 


prejudice, the indirect effect is —.051, the direct effect —.122. To be sure, 
the numerical coefficients are not very large and inferences from them are 
risky because of unknown influences, but the computations do suggest 
that a substantial portion of whatever influence education has upon prej- 
udicial attitudes is mediated through extralocal orientations. As a predictor 
of tolerance, it would appear that education is important precisely because 
of the intervening effects of greater breadth of perspective. 

With regard to religious orthodoxy, it is worth noting that the effects 
are strongest in the case of anti-black prejudice. This finding contradicts 
the assertions of Glock and Stark, who contend that orthodoxy provides a 
particular basis for anti-Semitism which should not hold for other minor- 
ities. It may be that the stronger influence of orthodoxy in anti-black 
prejudice is a peculiarly Southern phenomenon. Since fundamentalist re- 
ligious belief and hostility toward blacks are integral elements of the 
Southern regional subculture (see Hill 1972, pp. 24-56), this pattern 
may reflect only a sampling variation. Nevertheless, comparable findings on 
prejudice against blacks, Jews, and Catholics lead one to search for general 
explanations and to question the adequacy of those underscoring only 
particularistic religious elements. l 

The residual effects for each of the endogenous variables are large, as 
is not unusual in models estimated from sample survey data. Such residual 
paths indicate the effects of unmeasured variables left out of the regression 
equations. In this instance, the magnitude of the unexplained variance 
suggests the present model is relatively poor in predicting minority prej- 
udice. Other variables directly related to orthodoxy and minority prejudice 
should be brought into the analyses. The adequacy of the present model, 
however, should rest, not on the amount of explained variance, but rather 
on the accuracy of (be relationships specified among this small set of 
predictor variables. Though the magnitude of direct and indirect paths 
linking education, localism, orthodoxy, and prejudice is at best modest, 
the predictions and path computations show a remarkably good fit. Had 
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other important variables been included in the regression equation, the 
amount of explained variance would doubtless have been larger. 


DISCUSSION 


My study of localistic world views in relation to the observed association 
between religious orthodoxy and prejudice suggests that that association 
may be largely spurious. While the evidence is not conclusive, the findings 
resulting from a causal-model analysis generally support the argument of 
localistic influence upon religious beliefs and minority prejudice. 

In many ways the findings merely confirm what is straightforward and 
obvious: localistic orientations are associated with conservative -religious 
beliefs and traditional minority prejudices. Few sociologists would question 
the truth of this simple proposition. If localistic world views are conceptu- 
alized as reified social perspectives, it is not surprising that orthodox beliefs 
and minority attitudes covary together. Individuals with reified perspectives 
tend to conceive of social reality as encompassing a superordinate norma- 
tive dimension, and since beliefs and ethnocentric attitudes are highly 
charged with normative content they are easily incorporated into such 
world-view constellations. ; 

Establishing the causal ordering among these variables is not so straight- 
forward, however. In proposing a causal explanation, one is forced into as- 
sumptions about the relationships among variables which bear upon broader 
theoretical issues. Given the findings pertaining to breadth of perspective, 
two theoretical matters in particular deserve comment. 

First, there is the issue of how religious belief functions in perpetuating 
minority prejudice. Although I have not attempted to replicate Glock and 
Stark’s model, my findings raise questions about their claims, particularly 
their argument that religious orthodoxy is the source of the anti-Semitic 
syndrome. To be sure, some of the evidence reported in this study supports 
their position. Far more of it, however, supports the localistic world-view 
explanation. Both education and the local community reference measures 
account for more of the variance in prejudice in the path model than does 
religious orthodoxy; furthermore, the analysis suggests that the orthodoxy- 
prejudice relationship is partly spurious because of the influence of these 
antecedent variables. Such findings are consistent with Middleton’s (1973) 
recent conclusion—based upon a replication of Glock and Stark—that 
religious-belief variables are weakly related to anti-Semitism when the 
proper controls are made for socioeconomic status, social psychological 
traits, and other social attributes. 

What deserves further comment is not the magnitude of the findings so 
much as their theoretical implications. Studies on religious belief are often 
narrowly focused upon creedal content, as if prejudice or other consequen- 
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tial factors were somehow rational implications of the beliefs themselves. 
This assumption, implicit in much Protestant Ethic research, often obscures 
a more phenomenological approach which takes belief systems themselves 
as reflections of a distinctive world view. The fact that localistic reference 
orientations are consistently related to anti-Semitic, anti-black, and anti- 
Catholic prejudice in my data suggests that a. more generalized world view, 
or ideology, may be operating. Individuals with localistic orientations may 
be inclined to hold intolerant, authoritarian attitudes generally, and es- 
pecially against those who are perceived as threatening or competitive. Re- 
ligious beliefs obviously come into play in world-view constellations; how- 
ever, specific doctrines and teachings may function less to cause than to 
legitimate sentiments that originate elsewhere. Clearly, further attention 
to the plausibility structures of traditional world views, and particularly to 
their infrastructures in contemporary mass society, is needed for assessing 
systematically the relationship of religious belief to prejudice. 

A second issue raised by this study has to do with education and the part 
it plays in reducing minority prejudice. Research on ethnocentrism over 
_ the past two decades has repeatedly shown that education is positively as- 
sociated with tolerance toward minorities (eg. McCloskey 1958; Brown 
1965; Feldman and Newcomb 1969); yet these studies often fail to ex- 
plain why education has such effects. My findings strongly support the 
view proposed by Gabennesch (1972, p. 859) that the most crucial function 
of education in this respect is “breadth of perspective.” The data suggest 
that a considerable portion of the influence of education upon minority 
attitudes is mediated via an expanded social perspective. 

Substantively, the significant implication here concerns the nature of the 
intervening linkage between education and intolerance. Often education 
as a variable in prejudice studies is measured by years of formal schooling, 
not in terms of its orientational and/or developmental processes. As an in- 
tervening factor, the local-cosmopolitan orientation concept helps to ac- 
count both for the tolerance-producing potential of education and for the 
failure of education, at times, to realize this potential. As may be true for 
reified world views generally, a localistic orientation militates against toler- 
ance, even among those individuals who may be well educated in a formal 
sense. Unless education results in broader perspective, similar to what 
Stouffer (1955) and Dynes (1967) refer to as “contact effect,” the chances 
are far less that minority attitudes will be affected in any significant man- 
ner. 

In conclusion, the present research should be regarded as exploratory and 
awaiting further theoretical specification. Limitations of sample and weak 
empirical relationships obviously restrict the generality of the findings and 
exact caution about inferences. Whether local-cosmopolitan differences are 
as great outside the American South must be determined, and additional 
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refinements in operational indicators are essential, to minimize possibilities 
of measurement error and response bias. Further consideration of breadth 
of perspective as a factor, however, is essential in research of this kind, 
especially as it relates to the dynamic interrelations of religious belief and 
minority intolerance. í 


APPENDIX 


Scale Items for Measuring Religious Orthodoxy (Starred Responses Indi- 
cate Traditional, Orthodox Beliefs) 


A. God is: . 
*a powerful and sometimes wrathful judge of man’s behavior 
*a personal Being who watches over and cares for our lives 
*the creator and ruler of the universe 
the beauty and majesty of nature 
that part of each person which is basically good 
`a kind of higher power or force in the world 
ultimate or unconditional love 


B. Conception of eternal life: 

*refers to life with God in heaven after death 

refers to some kind of nonearthly existence after death but probably 
not in a heaven 

refers to one’s soul returning to earth to live in another body 

refers not to life after death but rather to a “rebirth” in this life 

refers to the ongoing influence one exerts after death through his 
children, friends, and deeds 


C. Definition of soul: 
*a part of man that lives after death 
another word for conscience 
a way of speaking about a man as a religious creature standing before 
God 


D. Heaven and hell: 
*physical places where all men live after judgment by God 
simply words that are used to express final reward or punishment 
ways of speaking about man’s acceptance of, or separation from, God 
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This paper.discusses the concept of race consciousness and how it. 
might be used in empirical work on race politicalization among 
American blacks. The concept is traced to an earlier phase of Ameri- 
can sociological writings. General principles are suggested for its 
operationalization in studying a wide range of observable behavior. 
Particular attention is directed to representing adequately the actor’s 
meaning. Recent research is criticized in light of conceptual and 
methodological limitations with regard to this area. Recommenda- 
tions are made concerning types of data needed to further theoretical 
understanding of links among institutions, social change, and race 
consciousness. 


Until the most recent decade, such ideologies and social movements as 
black, power, black nationalism, and Pan-Africanism have received rela- 
tively little attention from social scientists.? Even now, systematic research 
on current varieties of black political sentiment lags far behind the spread 
of activities and organizations which reflect it.2 This paper argues for a 
behavioral approach to researching these recent developments, an approach 
which subsumes them under the more generic and theoretically meaningful 
concept of race consciousness. Particular attention is given to the kinds of 
data required to link black race consciousness to a social context which 
involves both societal institutions and social patterns among black Ameri- 
cans. 


1 A shorter version of this paper was read at the 1972 annual meetings of the American 
Sociological Association, held in New Orleans, Louisiana. That version had a narrower 
focus and a different title: “The Study of Black Nationalism: Some Comments on 
New Directions.” Several colleagues at both the University of California at Los 
Angeles and Northwestern University have provided helpful criticism of earlier 
drafts. Particularly helpful were Samuel Friedman and Ralph Turner, UCLA; and 
Janet Abu-Lughod, Arnold Feldman, and Howard S. Becker, Northwestern. 


2 By the use of these popular labels I do not mean to imply that sharp ideological and 
organizational distinctions are associated with each label. In some circles the differing 
connotations associated with the labels arc likely to be important, but they are rela- 
tively unimportant for the present discussion. Of course, Pan-Africanism denotes a 
wider referent of race loyalty than the other labels. 


3 This statement is based on an extensive review of literature in sociology journals, 
including American Sociological Review, American Journal of Sociology, Social Forces, 
and several others for the decades of the fifties and sixties. For a brief overview of the 
range of black nationalist-oriented organizations which emerged in the mid and late 
sixties, see Bracey (1971). 
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Several noteworthy criticisms have been directed at post-World War IT 
American race research. Generally, critics (Horton 1966; Ellis and Orleans 
1971) of race research have charged that the scarcity of research in this 
area reflects the preoccupation of liberal (predominantly white) American 
scholars with promoting consensual interpretations of intergroup rela- 
tions. Specifically, one type of criticism argues that representative socio- 
logical thinking of the 1950s and early sixties focused an inordinate 
amount of attention on the inclusion of racial minorities as an “inevitable” 
outcome of individuating forces in American institutions (Singer 1962; 
Cruse 1967; Blauner 1970; Schermerhorn 1970; Metzger 1971).* Indi- 
viduation has been defined (Kuper 1969, p. 170) as the “process by which 
individuals, in certain of their roles, become detached from the original 
racial matrix and enter into new relationships, creating new interracial 
social structures, formal and informal.” One result of focusing on indi- 
viduation is that group-generating processes in race relations received 
little attention. A second type of criticism (Bracey, Meier, and Rudwick 
1970) charges that students of black-white relations have given dispro- 
portionate attention to articulate and organizationally visible middle-class 
blacks. It is argued that this is done to the neglect of studying sentiments 
and activity among the majority of blacks. The first theme criticizes a 
view of societal structure and process. The second criticizes a sampling 
bias. Both attempt to explain why an important area of research has been 
relatively neglected. 

The present discussion adds to that literature offering critical assessments 
of the study of race relations. It differs from the two previously mentioned 
types of critique in arguing for the need to reconceptualize the way in 
which race consciousness among blacks is usually studied. It focuses, not on 
the relative lack of research in this area, but on the inadequacy and preju- 
dice of conceptual approaches actually used in recent research. 

Reified and fragmented conceptualization in much of the research 
relating to developing race cohesion among blacks has distorted our per- 

. ception of its collective and emergent character. Consequently, significant 
categories of data are regularly overlooked. Reflective of this is an array of 
arbitrary conceptual distinctions, such as urban violence and black national- 
ism, which focus attention on epiphenomenal modes of race-related be- 
havior. Parts of this paper show that, taken together, these research 
approaches have produced surprisingly little direct or indirect observation 


4 Metzger’s article is particularly important because it introduces “revisionist” inter- 
pretations of racial assimilation into major research-oriented social science journals. 
His article summarizes some of the major points made by earlier critics (Singer 1962; 
Blauner 1970) who proposed their interpretations either to a lay audience (Cruse 
1967) or through social science publications which are more oriented to analytic 
critique. 
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of the normative behavior in question. The intent of this essay is to point 
the way toward a more adequate program of empirical studies of con- 
temporary race consciousness. 


RACE CONSCIOUS BEHAVIOR 


It is assumed in this paper that much, if not all, of black behavior explicitly 
related to race involves something called race consciousness. It is further 
assumed that race conscious behavior can take various modal forms in 
different historical eras and in different regional and international situa- 
tions. This phenomenon seems to have visibly affected race relations since 
World War II (see Bracey 1971; Dubois [1899] 1967). The following 
remarks describe this behavior and suggest conceptual distinctions which 
should facilitate its study. 

It is one of the ironies of shifts in sociological perspective that one who 
would talk of race consciousness should feel the need to reintroduce the 
specific tradition of meaning associated with that term. Since the 1940s the 
sociopolitical sense of the more general term “consciousness” has been 
overshadowed by the Freudian denotation of that term as a psychological 
quality. Race consciousness, in the broad political sense to be articulated 
below, was a frequent topic of scholarly interest before the 1940s (Park 
1913, 1923; Miller 1928; Gist 1932; Standing 1936; Ferguson 1938). 
Although psychoanalytic studies of blacks were popular in the 1930s, most 
of the debate in studies of race relations centered upon which of two 
structural approaches, class or caste, was more useful for explaining race 
in the United States. The interest in political consciousness with regard to 
both class and race was part of an intellectual milieu in which inequality 
was assumed to be a result of macrostructural relationships. However, as 
the post-World War II interest in prejudice, desegregation, and civil rights 
became the modal concern of American research on race relations, struc- 
tural approaches to race were less emphasized. The interest in race con- 
sciousness rapidly declined. Liberal interest in racial individuation became 
associated with deemphasized scholarly interest in black ideologies and 
organizations which were critical of racial assimilation. 

At a quite general level, race consciousness is normative behavior that 
develops in a society where racial stratification is present. By normative 
behavior, I mean behavior involving “should” or “ought” sentiments 
concerning racial structure. William O. Brown (1931) identified two be- 
havioral attributes characterizing those who are race conscious: (1) those 
who are race conscious react to their race as a social object; and (2) 
those who are race conscious feel a sense of obligation to their race: “The 
race conscious posit their race as an entity to which they have obligations. 
They have a conscience about this race. They must serve it, fight for it, 
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be loyal to it. To the outsider the race of the race conscious may appear to 
be an imaginative construction but to the initiated this race is a reality, in 
a sense, a personal experience” (p. 92). Writing again (1935), he placed 
race consciousness in a structural perspective: “Through race consciousness 
the members of a race become a historic group acquiring a past, aware of a 
present and aspiring to a future. A racially conscious group is more than 
a mere aggregation of individuals zoologically distinguishable from other 
ethnic groups. It is a social unit struggling for status in a society. It is 
thus a conflict group, and race consciousness itself is a result of conflict. 
The race of the group, though not intrinsically significant, becomes an 
identifying symbol, serving to intensify the sense of solidarity” (pp. 569- 
70). 

The second quotation makes it clear that race conscious behavior is 
always oriented to two social objects rather than just one H This third attri- 
bute of race consciousness is only implicit in Brown’s definition; it de- 
serves emphasis. It is behavior addressed to maintaining advantages or 
overcoming disadvantages which accrue to one’s group as the product of 
race inequality. Black race conscious behavior involves an affective com- 
mitment to blacks in their relation to whites. Drake and Cayton (1970, 
pp. 394-95) discuss this type of behavior in distinguishing between the 
“Race Man” and the “Race Hero.” A black man is commonly regarded as 
the former if he “fights for the Race.” This is what I have termed race 
conscious behavior. On the other hand, the Race Hero is admired because 
he has bested whites. The distinction between the two terms has less to do 
with the success of the actions referred to than the motivation associated 
with them. The Race Hero, perhaps a successful thief, gets no credit for 
intending to serve the interests of blacks. 

A few additional observations can be made concerning race conscious 
behavior. Such behavior varies along a continuum; at one end, race 
conscious persons emphasize whites as the categorical oppressor or enemy 
of blacks, while at the other extreme the relationship between the unequal 
categories is acknowledged only by implication. The former extreme is 
frequently (and appropriately) referred to as “militant”. behavior. The 
latter, which I term “nonmilitant race consciousness,” is also characterized 
by commitment to the perceived collective interest, but individuals or 
groups reflecting it are either unclear about what or whom the struggle 
is against, or, perhaps, confident that the competition between races is not 
a zero-sum game (Pitts 1971). In such cases, race conscious behavior 
reflects the premise that it is possible to improve blacks’ circumstances 


5 Brown also felt that the concept is applicable to whites, but that such behavior ‘on 
their part would reflect the concerns and anxieties associated with their dominant 
position (see, e.g, Woodward 1966 or Bond 1969). 
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vis-a-vis whites by focusing solely on one side of the inequality dyad, the 
attributes and circumstances of blacks. 

The intellectual biography of W. E. B. DuBois, the first great analyst 
of American race relations, provides examples of both forms of black race 
consciousness. In The Philadelphia Negro ([1899] 1967), DuBois ex- 
pressed a mild form of race consciousness, arguing that the best-trained 
members of the race (best families) have a responsibility to uplift the 
masses. The young black scholar saw Negroes increasingly excluded from 
the most-productive sectors of the growing economy and concluded that 
the primary cause for this was their inadequate socialization and training 
under slavery. Although he had the conventional prejudice against lower- 
class immigrants, DuBois did not attribute blacks’ exclusion primarily to 
whites. In later years ([1940] 1968¢, 19685), however, he increasingly 
identified contemporary white-dominated institutions rather than the 
legacy of slavery as the cause of race inequality. Over: the years, his call 
for racial cooperation intensified; but equally important, DuBois came to 
place more emphasis on the ways in which the “deficiencies” of blacks are 
produced by their unequal categorical exchange with whites. 

Race conscious sentiments are expressed in a wide variety of actions, 
symbols, and activities. The recent social movements for civil rights and 
black power are obvious examples, but there are less obtrusive indicators: 
Some black Christians have attempted to reinterpret Christianity as an 
ideology of black struggle (Cleage 1969, 1971). Male and female blacks 
not only wear the “Afro,” but often weave their hair in intricate African 
styles. National conventions of social scientists are frequently character- 
ized by formally organized black caucuses. The meaning of the subject’s 
act or of his or her support for the actions of others is the defining input. 
Whether the activity be in the area of religion, economic competition or 
artistic endeavor, race consciousness is behavior indicating the actor’s in- 
terpretation of the situation as representing invidious relationships, even 
struggle, between the races. 


Using the Concept in Research 


The behavior outlined is not difficult to understand, but unfortunately, 
like most of the variables which interest the social scientist, it rarely appears 
separate from other forms of behavior. In light of this, it is worthwhile to 


6 E. Franklin Frazier’s (1949) sociological history of blacks in the United States notes 
numerous examples of race conscious behavior with particular reference to the decades 
of the twenties, thirties, and forties. He gives emphasis to black literature, newspapers, 
social movements, and the intelligentsia. Recent data indicate that Muhammad Speaks, 
the Black Muslim newspaper, has achieved a circulation of 750,000, more than seven 
times the circulation of the closest black weekly (Wolseley 1971). 
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consider ways to operationalize the concept of race consciousness so that it 
articulates accurately with the complexity of observed behavior. 

First and foremost, the assertion that race consciousness is operating in 
a situation is a matter for empirical substantiation, not for ideological or 
theoretical argument. As obvious as this sounds, the point is subtle and 
crucial. Simply put, it is inappropriate to infer that all aggressive or com- 
petitive actions in regard to race are motivated by this type of race senti- 
ment. Race prejudice can be positively associated with race consciousness, 
but it would be a mistake to treat them as interchangeable. Race prejudice 
can be involved in interpersonal and intergroup situations, but it does 
not denote commitment to one’s own race. Studies of Negro youth (Davis 
and Dollard [1940] 1964; Frazier [1940] 1967) have clearly demonstrated 
the distinction between negative feelings toward another group and a 
sense of commitment to one’s own. Similarly, the presence of self-interest 
or commitment to civil liberties in a given situation does not rule out the 
presence of race consciousness. ` 

The primary research task is to reproduce the meaning of the actor or 
actors in such a way that readers can distinguish between it and the re- 
searcher’s frame of reference. Historians and those who engage in direct 
observation usually approach the task by linking explicit statements of 
intent (where available) to nonverbal actions and the context of behavior. 
The strength of an analysis is in direct proportion to evidence that repre- 
sentative meanings are in fact reproduced. For gathering data on contem- 
porary behavior, the survey, with or without direct observation, has the 
merit of stressing the enumeration of reported meanings. My own research 
(Pitts 1971) on black high school students and their school organizations 
demonstrates that quantification can be achieved without obscuring the 
normative dispositions of respondents. There are several ways of eliciting 
race conscious orientations if they are present. In this study, factual 
statements describing recent and public assertive actions by blacks were 
read to the students. They were asked to give verbal reactions, and those 
reactions were recorded verbatim. The reactions capture what respondents 
“read” into each statement. A two-step coding procedure preserves ver- 


7 There are two recent empirical works which acknowledge verbally normative senti- 
ments and commitment to a corporate entity as sine gua non to the meaning of 
political consciousness. Leggett (1968) tries to study class consciousness; Hurst (1972) 
attempts to distinguish between race consciousness and class consciousness. However, 
both studies use weak operational criteria in assessing the presence of political con- 
sciousness. Leggett counts a large number of nonnormative responses to measure 
political commitment. His strongest indicators of consciousness only permit us to 
see “yes” and “no” answers. Hurst implies the presence of race consciousness in some 
of his responses, but infers it from measures that indicate that blacks feel “more 
manipulated politically and subjugated economically .. .” than whites. Significant as 
this finding may be, it is difficult to view it as an indicator of normative commitment 
on the part of the respondent. It does not say that “we ought to do something.” 
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batim responses in the final tabular presentation while permitting the 
. reader to examine the procedure by which responses are coded. The reader 
is able to judge for himself whether or not the data are reflexive with 
race consciousness. 

Less direct approaches were also used. Names of all after-school organi- 
zational contacts were solicited, and the activities of these organizations 
were described. Similarly, for those who had read any books within the 
previous two years, the title of each book and the respondent’s description 
of “what it was about” were recorded. In each of these examples, respon- 
dents not only describe what they do, but also indicate the meaning associ- 
ated with the action. A citywide boycott of predominantly black and Latin 
schools had taken place shortly before the interviewing and thus afforded 
the opportunity to check reported boycott participation against respon- 
dents’ perceptions of issues involved. Both of these were checked against the 
researcher’s direct observation of the events and interviews with faculty 
and administrative staff. 

Even where race consciousness can be shown to exist, there remains the 
ever-present challenge to social analysis of integrating this information into 
a realistic picture of social action. The point is expressed in the following 
premise: The person or group whose Weltanschauung is totally summarized 
by the concept of race consciousness is as nonexistent as the human repre- 
sentation of economic man. This suggests two simplistic assumptions to be 
avoided in the use of the concept. 

It should not be assumed that an actor’s race conscious behavior toward 
a particular issue necessarily means that race conscious behavior will be 
consistently displayed toward other issues confronting blacks. Research 
demonstrating that certain blacks advocate an increase of black-owned 
businesses cannot then be assumed to imply a desire for a separate black- 
controlled government or black control of the public schools their children 
attend. Blacks who display race conscious behavior will vary relative to 
each other in the specificity or generality of this disposition. Variation can 
be expected even within race-focused organizations (Pitts 1971). Some of 
the factors which can influence whether race consciousness will be dis- 
played are familiarity with the issue, familiarity with race conscious ex- 
planations of it, and the fear of hostile reaction by whites and/or other 
blacks. 

Nor should it be assumed that, where race conscious .behavior is dis- 
played, it is unalloyed with other normative orientations. Differing and 
sometimes conflicting interpretations of how to further “The Race” (Stand- 
ing 1936) cannot be understood solely on the basis of whether or not race 
consciousness informs the alternative perspectives. Belief in race leadership 
by a “Talented Tenth” (DuBois [1940] 1968a) for example, reflects a 
commitment to class and cultural elitism. In contrast, some versions of race 
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consciousness reflect the Marxist faith in the primacy of the working class 
in any attempt to alleviate inequality (Boggs 1970). August Meier (1966) 
does a splendid job of showing how the racial self-help and solidarity 
philosophies developed around the turn of the century reflected the chang- 
ing conditions of blacks as well as general American developments and 
social thought. H. Viscount Nelson’s study (1969) of the Philadelphia 
branch of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
shows that its leadership responded to the Great Depression by attempting 
` to preserve the economic and social status of the black middle class, often 
at the expense of ignoring the problems of less fortunate blacks. This is not 
a case in which race is immaterial, but one in which the leadership of a 
race-advocacy organization often placed a higher priority on the problems 
of a few relatively advantaged blacks than on the problems of the lower- 
class majority. 


A Methodological Axiom os 


What is the source of race consciousness? Like Marx and Engels, I argue 
for a materialist methodology for the study of race consciousness. “That 
„is to say, we do not set out from what men say, imagine, conceive, nor from 
men as narrated, thought of, imagined, conceived, in order to arrive at men 
in the flesh. We set out from real, active men, and on the basis of their 
real life-process we demonstrate the development of the ideological re- 
flexes and echoes of this life-process. The phantoms formed in the human 
brain are also, necessarily, sublimates of their material life-process, which 
is empirically verifiable and bound to material premises” (The German 
Ideology, p. 14).8 Consciousness is always a social product: purposive ac- 
tions and interpretation of actions operating in social relationships. It is 
not the product of individuals, nor does it persist independent of the social 
behavior of men. Consciousness emerges, it changes, and it declines. The 
assumption that race consciousness, like other world views, is collectively 
generated contrasts with perspectives which assume that “extremist” forms 
of consciousness are the products of deviant social and psychological 
processes (Paige 1971; Portes 1971). 

Methodologically, it follows that the study of consciousness should be 
linked to that of the patterned activity and relationships of everyday life. 
It is not enough to correlate normative behavior with either aggregated or 
individual attributes. An attempt should be made to glimpse the significant 
social processes from which persons construct their normative and cognitive 


8 However, I should emphasize that I do not regard consciousness as a “phantom.” 
Were it not observable behavior, social scientists would not be able to study it. In 
combating the reifications of the Hegelians, Marx and Engels were guilty of portraying 
intellectual activity as less real than other behaviors. 
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interpretations of life. Of course, selecting which processes to examine is a 
problem for theory. No attempt has been made here to present a theory of 
the direction and outcome of normative change. (The debate over field 
methods versus interviewing has also been avoided.) The methodological 
approach suggested can be used with diverse theories and more than one 
method of gathering observations of behavior. 

In summary, there are two apparent advantages to the use of the 
concept of race consciousness. First, the concept permits us to conceive, 
and empirically search for evidence, of a collective referent in explain- 
ing social behavior. All too often analyses rely upon a thoroughly atomistic 
imagery of political motivation; in other words, the behavior of persons is 
explained solely by their individual “needs,” interests, and deprivations. 
Second, the concept is general enough to permit us to transcend ad hoc in- 
terpretations of race-related behavior displayed in different strategies and 
situational contexts. 

Finally, speculation on the “necessary” limitations of the development 
of race consciousness as either an ideology or a social movement has been 
avoided (Killian 1964). The social scientist must remain sensitive to pre- 
mature closure. I feel that recognition of the emergent character and un- 
even distribution of race conscious behavior is a good start for studying 
a relatively unexplored dimension among blacks (and other have-not cate- - 
gories): the contribution the dominated make to forging a commitment to 
their liberation. 


THE LITERATURE AS DATA 


Our brief. discussion of race. conscious behavior has provided a necessary 
preface to reviewing some of the modal approaches used to study it. Most 
of the empirical studies of black attitudes and black violence since the 
` mid-1960s clearly have been in response to the increasing visibility and ` 
legitimacy of this form of race sentiment among blacks. Yet, when concepts 
used in this research literature are examined in relation to the core meaning 
of race conscious behavior, the variability of its forms, and its emergent 
quality, it will be apparent that many studies have arbitrarily fragmented 
a holistic development. The arbitrariness of some of the concepts used is 
indicated by the ironical fact that they address questions which are related, 
but have not themselves been related in any way that makes sense the- 
oretically, Furthermore, it appears that the concepts to be discussed here 
are unlikely to produce many data on the social processes which influence 
the development of this significant race behavior. 
This review of typical research approaches stresses their prejudicial con- 
tent and the conceptual inadequacies which stem from it. The basic argu- 
‘ment is: popular anxiety concerning possible subversion and violence by 
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blacks has unduly biased conceptual and methodological approaches used 
in studies relating to race consciousness. It will be shown that much of the 
recent work on race consciousness has subsumed aspects of this behavior 
under previously established normative categories; in other words, in- 
dividuality, integration, middle-class life-style, and consensus signify social 
health, whereas nationalism, separatism, lower class, and conflict signify 
pathology. 

Discussion of the research literature is structured upon three topical 
distinctions which subsume significant research themes in the field: (1) an 
examination of the concept “racial isolation” with regard to explaining 
race dispositions; (2) a look at some approaches to the study of con- 
temporary black nationalism; and (3) an overview of the challenge facing 
research on recent civil disorders. 


Racial Isolation 


Since World War II, research on racial dispositions among blacks typically 
has ruled out within-racial cohesion as a source of continuing social and 
political development. Gunnar Myrdal, author of An American Dilemma 
([1944]. 1962), emphasized that if black “leaders” placed stress on race 
solidarity it would cost them almost all of their potential white supporters. 
Since then, what is often conceived as solidarity in the study of other 
populations is, a priori, conceived as “isolation” in regard to blacks (U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights 1967; Leggett 1968; Levine and Fiddmont 
1969; Ransford 1969). The concept of racial isolation deserves close 
examination. The manner in which this concept has been applied to re- 
search on black dispositions allows us to see how a superordinate perspec- 
tive used to explain activity among subordinates has resulted in biased 
collection and interpretation of data. ; 

Racial isolation is a way of conceiving of social control of blacks by 
whites. The concept is largely adapted from “mass society” literature 
(Kornhauser 1959) which explains the political dissatisfaction of nonelites 
as a product of their lack of integration into institutions subject to the 
influence of elites. Political dissatisfaction which questions the authority 
relationship between elites and nonelites is seen as an index of nonelite 
irrationality rather than as a conceivably rational response to the inequality 
relationship. Ransford’s research (1969) after the Watts riot provides the 
best example of how the racial isolation concept has been used. Interviewing 
in the wake of the riot, Ransford was able to show that blacks in lower- 
class, racially homogeneous neighborhoods (where most riot and police 
activity took place) were more “racially dissatisfied” than were blacks in 
middle-class, racially heterogeneous neighborhoods. Earlier it had been 
asserted by others that blacks in lower-class areas have fewer equal 
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status and informal contacts with whites than blacks in middle-class 
areas (Deutsch and Collins 1951; Williams 1964). ` 

Two major biases stand out. First, although the inequality which links 
and indeed sociologically defines the races has always been mediated through 
and buttressed by institutions, not by persons behaving as individuals, the 
idea of racial isolation gives singular emphasis to data on transracial 
patterns of interpersonal association. It does not direct research to data 
which might indicate how various segments of the population: are socio- 
logically linked together through unequal participation in the society’s 
economic and political institutions.® This bias diverts attention from data 
on institutionalized inequality of class and race. Furthermore, the racial 
isolation approach encourages the inference that deviant psychological 
traits (or perhaps “unfortunate” subcultural adaptations) result from the 
lack of a relationship with societal elites. The logic of the concept and the 
stress on contact with whites suggests that these “traits” stem from lack of 
intimate contact with (control by) members of the dominant group. 

A second major bias associated with the use of the concept of racial 
isolation is that social relationships within the black population are com- 
pletely ignored. It is not surprising that the concept suggests persons 
existing in a social vacuum. The failure to gather data on relationships and 
interactions among blacks sets up an interpretative situation in which un- 
desirable sentiments seem explainable in terms of stereotypes about social 
disorganization among blacks (Valentine 1968; McCarthy and Yancy 
1971). The blatant presumption that black intragroup communications 
engender a distorted interpretation of inequality fits well with the politically 
legitimating assumption that transracial “equal-status” communications 
provide racially integrated blacks with an accurate view of the race relation- 
ship. . 

Despite several exceptions (Lincoln 1973; Essien-Udom 1962; Murphy 
and Watson 1969; Krystall et al. 1970; Edwards 1970; Fendrich and 
Axelson 1971), most of the research on black racial dispositions fails to 
collect and analyze data on the types of relationships among blacks and the 
social positions they hold in relation to one another. In a society character- 
ized by forms of de facto segregation, structural pluralism (Gordon 1964), 
and a very visible black social movement, it is truly amazing that social 
scientists have so consistently used only those data which refer to interracial 


9 Leggett sces black workers as members of a marginal ethnic group; i.e., blacks are 
Socially isolated (from the influence of white workers). He acknowledges politically 
significant organizational activity among blacks, but suggests that this is an un- 
fortunate obstacle to interracial worker unity. It is interesting to note that Dodge 
Revolutionary Union Movement (DRUM), a militant black automobile-workers’ or- 
ganization, argues that white workers represent a privileged and antagonistic class 
enemy to Third World (nonwhite) workers, in the United States and elsewhere 
(Bracey et al. 1970, pp. 551-55; Boggs 1970). 
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behavior (cf. Surace and Seeman 1967). The ethnocentric bias reflected in 
such research designs is a major obstacle in studying political developments 
among blacks. : 

In examining the concept of racial isolation, I engage a set of ideas 
that have been used in several substantive or topical areas such as the 
effects of racial segregation in schools, the problem of class unity among 
industrial. workers, and of course, measures of propensity to violence. In 
the following discussions of black nationalism and urban civil disorders, I 
directly engage topically defined areas which subsume much of the recent 
popular and scholarly interest in black racial dispositions. 


The Study of Black Nationalism 


I begin this discussion with the fundamental question: “What is black 
nationalism?” My conception of race consciousness argues for treating ` 
black nationalist~oriented ideas, actions, and organizations as a special 
manifestation of race consciousness. Black nationalism has the same basic 
characteristics as all other race conscious ideology and action. Where black 
nationalism most clearly differs from other forms of race consciousness is 
in the primary emphasis placed on institutionalizing intraracial cooperation 
as either a means of black liberation or its goal. The various thematic 
emphases (black solidarity, religion, economics, culture, politics, and revo- 
lution) which have been noted within the black nationalist spectrum all 
have in common a stress on the desirability of building, maintaining, and 
controlling race conscious institutions (Blake 1969; Bracey 1971). The 
black-controlled nation-state represents one of the more elaborate projec- 
tions of race cohesion. 

A decade ago, studies of the Nation of Islam provided a good base for 
studying contemporary black nationalist activity. Since then, however, 
as this form of race consciousness has developed into a social movement 
involving numerous organizations, conceptualization of it has not kept pace. 
In part, this may reflect a general methodological problem of researching 
political movements (Coleman 1969a). However, it is not difficult to show 
that normative bias on the part of investigators is a major obstacle to 
proper study of the contemporary black nationalist movement. 

The general bias in recent work on this topic has been to characterize 
black nationalist ideas and activities by as extreme a posture as possible, 
thereby discouraging the study of any overlap they may have with co- 
existing and less threatening forms of race conscious ideas and activities. 
One way in which black nationalism is so caricatured is by operationally 
defining it as emigrationism. Several scholars (Marx 1967, Levine and 
Fiddmont 1969; Draper 1970) have narrowly identified black nationalism 
with that very small segment of the black population which currently 
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advocates that blacks withdraw from participation in the United States 
in order to set up a black-run territorially separate political entity.1° The 
attention given to emigrationism is understandable, given the major im- 
portance of the idea within both the Nation of Islam and Marcus Garvey’s 
earlier organization, the Universal Negro Improvement Association 
(UNIA). Nonetheless, to define black nationalism as emigrationism is to 
confuse a strategy with the more fundamental norm which presumably un- 
derlies it, the stress on institutionalizing intraracial cooperation for the 
purpose of “liberating” the race.14 


Several serious problems stem from the emigrationism definition. First, 
it discourages research into the other concerns and activities of organiza- 
tions which espouse emigrationism. Empirical investigation shows that some 
emigration-oriented organizations, such as the UNIA, have simultaneously 
advocated pursuit of civil rights and economic and political gains within 
the existing American system (Vincent 1972). Second, the concept of 
emigrationism imposes a simplistic paradigm of action on a heterogeneous 
field of racially motivated actors. These actors frequently disagree among 
themselves over such issues as the need for blacks to emigrate in order to 
set up a black-run state. Only thorough field research can shed light on 
how these political actors influence each other.1? Third, reliance upon the 
concept of emigrationism may pose a problem for interpreting the move- 
ment over time. It is quite conceivable that the historical circumstances 
most conducive to the vision of a viable territorial and political separation 
of the races (to achieve black liberation) have already been replaced by 
another world and national situation. If this should prove to be true, the 
basic research questions would still remain: “Which segments among 
blacks would create and support race cohesion-oriented institutions? What 
types of institutions might these be? What would be the racial impact of 
these institutions?” 


10 Marx’s (1967) work is more sophisticated than the usual opinion polls, but, as he 
` admits, his national sample was not designed to maximize the representation of “black 
nationalist sympathizers.” Consequently, he samples few. His exclusive focus on the 
Nation of Islam as the representative of black nationalism was also a limitation on 
studying black attitudes in regard to institutionalizing race solidarity. 


11 A more neutral term or phrase such as “improvement of group conditions” might 
have been used here, but would have resulted in significant loss of actors’ stress on 
the relational character of race inequality. Even so, stress on race liberation does not 
mean that self-proclaimed black nationalists necessarily strive for armed societal 
revolution, 


12 A less rigid classification of movement involvement would permit us to examine 
the behavior of contemporary black elected officials such as Julian Bond and activist 
leaders such as Reverend Jesse Jackson of Operation PUSH. These two persons, and 
others like them, participated in the civil rights movement before engaging in black 
nationalist-oriented . activities. Significantly, their current activities simultaneously in- 
volve them in both. : 
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Another negatively stereotypical approach to the study of black nation- 
alism is the tendency to label categorically black nationalists as psycho- 
logically maladjusted. Theodore Draper (1970) in particular scrutinizes the 
careers of notable individuals who have been identified with black national- 
ism for evidence of whether they ever considered some form of assimila- 
tion or supported programs which did not lead directly to emigration from 
the United States. Relating these “deviations” to his narrow interpreta- 
tion of black nationalism as emigrationism, Draper then paternalistically 
suggests that black nationalists represent a regrettable, but understandable, 
proclivity among some blacks to “confusion” and “fantasy.” In other 
words, to harbor competing values or to change one’s mind is automatically 
to demonstrate personal pathology. However, several empirical efforts show 
that Draper’s psychologism is far too simple, ahistorical, and nonsituational 
(Krystall et al. 1970; Paige 1972; Bracey 1971). When we look at litera- 
ture on social movements in general, we have no reliable historical evidence ` 
suggesting that the success of a movement is highly correlated with 
ideological consistency among all its participants (Gusfield 1963; James 
1963; Thompson 1963; McWorter and Crain 1970). The obvious draw- 
back of the labeling approach is that it serves as a substitute for empirical 
research on social movements and their participants in complex social situ- 
ations. 

In light of the scarcity of systematic research on contemporary black 
nationalism, it is instructive to reflect on the types of data from which 
popular characterizations of it are constructed. First, there are the ex- 
cellent studies of the Nation of Islam. But these are now more than 10 
years old. We know little of the Nation’s internal dynamics since.!* In 
regard to the rest of the black nationalist-black power spectrum, there are 
numerous compilations of essays and speeches and collections of poetry. 
Likewise, there are in-depth interviews by popular media of newsworthy 
blacks. Finally, we have the inferences of criminal investigations of groups 
such as the Black Panthers. As voluminous as these data are, they still 
amount to written artifacts, produced by or about a small sample of the 
movement. These data are no substitute for systematic research among 
black people in black nationalist activities. Even in the ranks of supposedly 
monolithic organizations, what reason is there to assume that there is no 
significant variance of opinion or discrepancy between stated norms and 
actions? 

Studying black nationalism as a social movement requires more than 
mere opinion polls of the black community (Marx 1967; Aberbach and 
Walker 1968; Newsweek, June 30, 1969; Time, April 6, 1970; Schuman 


13 Recently (1973) Lincoln has updated his pioneering work on the Black Muslims. 
However, the updated version does not seem to add much information beyond that 
already available in Muhammad Speaks and daily newspapers. 
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and Gruenberg 1970). The research of Gerlach and Hine (1970) on the 
structure of black power groups in the late 1960s is a step in the right 
direction. Yet the rapid proliferation of organizations emphasizing racial 
cohesiveness makes more noticeable the superficial character of our knowl- 
edge of the social processes and experiences involved. Systematic data 
gathering guided by an adequate conceptual scheme is prerequisite to an 
understanding of the attempts at institution building which are now 
occurring among blacks. 


Research on Urban Racial Violence 


Research on racial violence, principally on black violence against white 
property, furnishes a clear-cut example of a research topic generated by 
specific political anxieties of the moment (Ransford 1969; Boskin 1969; 
Grimshaw 1969; Johnson, Sears, and McConahay 1971; Spilerman 1970, 
1971). The data are almost always ex post facto and are frequently based 
on either aggregated indices or measures of respondent attributes gathered 
through sample surveys. It is not my purpose to attempt a detailed 
methodological critique of the numerous studies of violence. Several of the 
recent publications in this area already draw critical attention to the lack 
of success these studies have had in linking (a) bookkeeping statistics to 
behavior and (b) respondents’ verbal reports to their actual behavior and 
attitudes during and preceding the violent events (McPhail 1971; Berk and 
Aldrich 1972). It will be enough to make clear the limitation involved in 
treating black violence against white-owned property as synonymous with 
the increased visibility of race consciousness among blacks. 

I contend that the recent preoccupation of scholars with urban civil 
disorders has had an unfortunate impact on the conceptualization of race 
consciousness. Sometimes implicitly, often explicitly, social analysts have 
attempted to study the racial militance of recent years by focusing on 
civil disorders in black communities. Although it is obvious that race feeling 
was somehow important in precipitating the series of disturbances, Gold- 
berg (1971) has had to remind us that we lack the data to infer that all 
aggressive participation in these events reflected what Boskin (1969) has 
termed a “will to group consciousness.” More importantly, the ephemeral 
character of collective disorders and the heterogeneity of behavior involved 
make them poor sources of data on antecedent and concurrent political 
developments in black communities. Among these developments are those — 
involving personalities, organizations, and publications associated with 
the broad social movement of race consciousness. The ex post facto study 
of a singular form of black violence, that affecting white property, is bound 
to produce an unfortunate number of artifactual results. Such a narrow 
focus cannot direct us to data on the range of black responses to racial 
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inequality and the extent to which these interact. There is no reason to-ex- 
pect that even militant race consciousness can find expression only in 
physical violence (Feldman 1964). 

A major empirical and theoretical challenge facing students of race 
dynamics is that of linking civil disorders among blacks to a wider set of 
experiences, relationships, and activities. For example, some of the civil dis- 
order studies which attempt to infer the behavior of respondents during 
disruptions may provide an opportunity for longitudinal analysis. Studies 
which interview respondents only after a so-called riot would be on firmer 
ground in treating the disruption as an independent variable with possible 
effects on the development of race consciousness. This is not to argue that 
race consciousness emerges only after such events. Rather, the typical 
absence of data on respondents before the riots and the recent visible in- 
crease in legitimacy for race consciousness after such events suggest a more 
manageable research question than the etiology of the events themselves. 
Race consciousness has been a part of the American scene for a long time. 
It promises to remain an important factor in race relations even when the 
recent pattern of civil disorders subsides. 

In summary, through focusing on three typical approaches to the study 
of racial dispositions among blacks, stress has been placed on the manner 
in which political anxiety and bias against the possibility of race conscious- 
ness have influenced the formulation of research. Most distressing is the 
tendency to overlook or selectively perceive data which would indicate the 
full relational context of the actors’ behavior and its intended meaning. 


COMMENTS ON NEW DIRECTIONS 


The contemporary meanings of race, nation-state, and class are all products 
of recent and still unfolding macrosociological changes. Changes in societal 
and regional social structure will continue to have major impact on patterns 
of inequality involving blacks and whites and on how inequality is ex- 
perienced by participants. It is observable both that race consciousness 
among blacks is not a static phenomenon and that it is stronger among 
some elements of the black population than others, The study of race con- 
sciousness can best proceed by attempting to link broad institutional 
changes to the experiences and activities of persons and groups over time. 

One method of procedure is to attempt a theory of race consciousness. 
W. O. Brown (1935), and Robert Park (1923) before him, speculated that 
increased black race consciousness would come from increased economic 
integration and acculturation of blacks which failed to eradicate limits on 
their status and acceptance among whites. These speculations were bold, 
in that they preceded the important empirical analyses of blacks and their 
communities published in the thirties and forties. However, the predictions 
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of Park and Brown were expressed at a high level of generality and about 
a population most of whom had yet to experience urban institutions. Since 
those predictions, the black population has undergone much occupational 
differentiation and has gained more political power. The urban race explo- 
sions of the sixties, the increased race militancy, and the attempts of some 
predominantly white institutions to sponsor more black mobility (Turner 
1960; Miller 1971) also complicate the effort to propose a useful theory. 
More than ever, therefore, there is a need to collect the kind of data which 
is adequate to the task of theory building and the goal of understanding. 

The following recommendations constitute an outline of a program 
for studying race consciousness among blacks. They do not constitute a set 
of theoretical propositions. Rather, their purpose is to direct research 
designs to appropriate categories of data which are too infrequently used 
(Coleman 19695; Schermerhorn 1970). 


1. Locate subjects according to their differential participation (direct and 
indirect) in the political and economic structure. This means more 
than recording the amount of income received. It means, for example, 
specifying the occupations and/or organizations which mediate economic 
participation. At the lower end of the economic ladder it is probably 
important to distinguish between participation in welfare institutions 
and employment in nonunionized menial jobs. Both of these organiza- 
tional participations may generate experiences of inequality with regard , 
to class and/or race which differ from those generated by unskilled but 
unionized labor. In Preface to Peasantry ([1936] 1968), Arthur Raper 
demonstrates that among both whites and blacks in the Georgia black 
belt, the quality of existence, community status, and social views are 
strongly influenced by how persons fit into the organization of work 
and land tenure. i 

2. As exhaustively as possible, delineate regularized patterns of interaction 
linking subjects (respondents) to groups and institutions not accounted 
for in (1). Delineation should include both formal and informal or- 
ganizations, both long-standing and short-lived ones. Where possible, 
note the composition of the organization and its objectives, issues, and 
activities. This mapping of the organizational environment should be 
done with particular attention to the following domains of interest: 

o) Race-focused and issue-oriented groups and social movements. Both 
racial ideologies—“integration” and “nationalism”—are often mani- - 
fest in specifiable patterns of interaction such as groups, friendship 
ties, and formal organizations. For example, some blacks spend 
most of their work and leisure time among persons “black and 
white) and organizations explicitly committed to racial integration. 
Organizations such as Marcus Garvey’s UNIA (Vincent 1972; also 
see Tolbert, n.d.) represent a quite different set of interactions. 
Linkage of specific normative networks to structural data mentioned 
under (1) would facilitate inferences about the degree to which a 
person is exposed to observable race-related norms which are re- 
flective of stratification and organization among blacks. 

b) Groups and institutions based among the black population but not 
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accounted for in (a). Meier’s (1966) insistence on linking changing 
black philosophies to institutional changes among blacks helps us to 
understand some of the appeal of race solidarity to many black 
businessmen. Even as the black entrepreneurial class increased, 
growing segregation cost them white clientele. Black business 
ventures had to survive and grow on the support of a black and 
relatively poor clientele. 

c) Groups and institutions which are predominantly or all white but 
not accounted for in (a). Universities, foundations, and church 
groups often play significant roles in black neighborhoods. Some- 
times they fund existing black organizations; often they support 
community development projects which alter land-use patterns as 
well as the racial and economic composition of the surrounding area. 
Black persons and organizations linked to these major institutional 
actors have yet to be systematically researched. 

d) Subjects’ relatives who have participated in organizations accounted 
for in (a). With regard to teenage activists (Pitts 1971) this type 
of information permits the researcher to look at the possibility that 
respondents’ political activity is influenced by similar behavior on 
the part of their parents. 

3. Introduce history (social change) into the analysis as an independent 
variable; in other words, where appropriate, distinguish cohorts (Ryder 
1965) among subjects according to their exposure to the same events 
and institutions within the same time interval. For example, in The 
Philadelphia Negro ([1899] 1967) DuBois distinguishes among blacks 
who came to the city before the Civil War, those who came during and 
shortly after the conflict, and more recent migrants. 

4. Gather observations on the same black persons and organizations (the 
data may consist of historical artifacts, interviews, or continuous 
direct observation) at more than one point in time. 

5. Wherever possible identify race conscious behavior, giving appropriate 
attention to how it is to be distinguished from other race-related or 
political behavior which is present. Describe evident patterns of asso- 
ciation among race consciousness, types of intra- and intergroup 
prejudice, and any other normative orientations regarding the general 
phenomena of stratification. The analysis should attempt to specify 
whether the race conscious behavior is directed at a few specific issues 
and activities or whether it appears to be a specific manifestation of a 
generalized orientation. 


Concrete operationalization of these data will reflect the particular 
theoretical approach used and the nature of available data. Some cate- 
gories of data may be unavailable or of questionable quality. Furthermore, 
longitudinal observations may be difficult to complete. Nonetheless, the 
more these types of data are sought, the more likely it is that studies of 
race consciousness will complement one another. 

It may suffice to show how a recent and important study of black 
students might have been improved by inclusion of one of the categories of 
data mentioned here. Orum’s study of black college youth (1973) goes a 
long way toward describing the regional and campus attributes which were 
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most closely associated with reported civil rights protests by Southern black 
college students. The data make it clear that personal economic deprivation | 
does not explain participation in the protests. What is peculiarly ironic is 
that no attempt was made to study students’ commitment to the black race. 
Questions used to infer the motivations of protestors largely ignored the 
possibility that race consciousness (however defined) might be a motivating 
factor. Subsequent to the collection of Orum’s data, the tone of black 
student protest became more militant and visibly influenced by black 
nationalism. What Orum’s data cannot tell us is whether or not race con- 
sciousness was a less significant factor in earlier black student protests 
when their objectives were more clearly oriented to integration. Knowing 
that persons participate in a social movement does not explain their 
motives for doing so. 


CONCLUSION 


There are emotional obstacles to studying race consciousness. The possi- 
bility that large numbers of blacks might develop a stronger commitment 
to other black people than to the national identity implies a challenge to the 
ideological stance of many Americans, black and white, radical and con- 
servative. The difficulty scholars have in approaching race consciousness is 
sometimes indirectly reflected in spurious conceptions of its nature and 
spurious methodologies by which to study it. The point has been empha- 
sized by showing the discrepancy between this normative behavior, along 
with its various expressions, and three typical approaches used to study it. 
It is no exaggeration to say that in recent years research on race conscious- 
ness among blacks has more often than not reflected the normative reac- 
tions of scholars to that phenomenon. In the late forties and fifties scholars 
typically overlooked the question of race consciousness. In recent years 
scholars have devoted considerable attention to attempting to demon- 
strate the normative discontinuity between acceptable and unacceptable 
expressions of this behavior. By avoiding recognition of the core elements 
in race consciousness, students of race have forestalled the establishment 
of a conceptual base adequate for studying this large and complex con- 
temporary development. It is hoped that the present discussion will help to 
initiate more thorough research in this area of race relations. 
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Connell’s theory of postfamine demographic trends in Ireland ties 
declining fertility to declining marriage rates. Falling marriage 
rates, in turn, are traced to economic hardship, primarily in the 
acquisition of land, considered so necessary for marriage. Though 
long accepted, this theory has not received a systematic: statistical 
test. Using data from the censuses of 1851, 1871, 1891, and 1911, 
and a multivariate regression analysis, this paper attempts such a 
test. The results indicate that the theory is only marginally successful 
in explaining marriage-rate variations among the counties of Ireland, 
Moreover, there are indications that variations in marital fertility 
were more important than variations in marriage rates in the 
structuring of general fertility levels during certain portions of the 
postfamine period. 


The population of Ireland declined by almost 50% between 1841 and 
1911. The importance of emigration in this population loss, as a response 
to the short- and long-term effects on the famine of the late 1840s, is well 
known and well documented (Cousens 1961, 1964). A less familiar strand 
in the literature on Irish population history stresses the declines in fertility 
after the famine and its role in the population loss. This literature suggests 
that these changes in postfamine fertility resulted from even more funda- 
mental shifts in Irish social structures than did changes in emigration 
patterns. Further, it can be considered part of the growing body of liter- 
ature on the historical demography of Western Europe, which, in challeng- 
ing the “classical” “demographic transition” view of preindustrial Europe, 
suggests the importance of conscious fertility limitation as a means of 
population control (Eversley 1965; Gille 1949; Habakkuk 1953, 1955; 
Hajnal 1965; Krause 1958, 1959; Stys 1957). 

This paper focuses on fertility patterns in Ireland between 1851 and 
1911, the postfamine period characterized by the greatest losses of popula- 
tion and declines in fertility. It summarizes and builds on basic theoretical 
orientations relating to Irish and more general Western European demo- 
graphic patterns found in the literature. More important, it submits these 
orientations to a systematic test. 


1 I would like to thank Bernard N. Meltzer for his comments on an earlier version of 
this paper. 
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THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 


Most of the literature on Irish demographic history has tied fertility to 
marriage rates and to age at marriage. Marriage, in turn, has been linked 
to the availability of land in Ireland’s agrarian economy. Connell (1950a, 
19506, 1962), for example, treats the postfamine period as basically a re- 
versal of trends that had developed in Ireland over the 60-year period 
prior to the famine, a period characterized by rapidly increasing popula- 
tion. 

This increasing population was linked by Connell<to an “expansion” ’ 
in the Irish rural economy, which reflected primarily the growing avail- 
ability of land. Actually, three factors accounted for this expansion. Food 
scares in England created increased demands for Irish corn, leading to 
the transfer of land from pasture to tillage and to smaller farms under 
this more labor-intensive form of agriculture (Connell 1950, p. 282): 
The shift to tillage, in turn, stimulated the practice of subdivision, whereby 
a landholding was divided among a farmer’s sons (Johnson 1958; McCourt 
1955). These two factors, in turn, hinged on the emergence of the potato 
as the major food in the Irish diet (Connell 1950a, p. 142). The high 
yield of the potato allowed Irish farmers to subsist on the very small 
plots created by subdivision. These developments led to more frequent 
and earlier marriages, higher fertility, and population growth. 

Sincé the entire pattern rested on the potato, the famine forced a 
reversal of the trends with a renewed emphasis on stockraising, with its 
higher land input. The small farms that subdivision created were no 
longer possible. The multiple-heir inheritance system, common under 
subdivision, was replaced by the “match.” A traditional pattern for 
centuries in Ireland, though largely unused in the immediate prefamine 
period, the “match” was a semilegal arrangement for the transfer of land 
across generations, the marriage of one inheriting son, and the dispersal of 
the family’s other children. The demographic significance of the match lay 
in the severe restrictions it imposed on marriage (Arensberg 1937; 
Arensberg and Kimball 1968). With only one son guaranteed access to 
land required for a suitable marriage, the noninheriting sons were placed in 
the problematic position of having to “purchase” another farm, or having to 
achieve status in some nonagricultural position in a town in order to marry. 
The situation was no less serious for the daughters of the family, for they 
all had to be provided with a dowry before they could marry. This dowry 
might amount to several years’ rent on a farm (Connell 1962, p. 515). As 
a result, large numbers of both males and females emigrated, and many 
of those who remained were forced to postpone marriage, often perma- 
nently. 

The effects of these changes on general fertility levels should be fairly 
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clear. Everything else being equal, the fact of fewer females being married 
in most of their child-bearing years would result in declines in fertility. 
One factor which could have qualified this proposition was marital fer- 
tility, which, in the case of postfamine Ireland, has only recently begun 
to receive attention. Walsh (1970), for example, noted what he considered 
important variations in marital fertility in 1871 and 1911, He was unable 
to come to definite conclusions about the causes of these variations, how- 
ever. More important, the impact of marital fertility variations—relative 
to those of marriage itself—is not clear. 

While the theoretical structure outlined here is oversimplified, it does 
. point to the major empirical problems taken up in this paper: the 
relationship between socioeconomic structures and marriage, the relation- 
ship of these socioeconomic structures to marital fertility, and the relative 
impact of marriage and marital fertility variations on total fertility levels. 
At this point, no serious challenge to the theory is attempted. Instead, 
the major concern is to submit the theory to a systematic test. The pro- 
cedures used in this test are outlined in the next section. 


METHODOLOGY 


The methodology of this study falls into three categories: the definition 
of the unit of analysis; the operationalization of the theoretical model, 
particularly the isolation of central conceptual variables and their opera- 
tional definitions; and the selection of a mode of analysis for the estima- 
tion of relationships between variables. 


Unit of Analysis 


Data used in this study were taken from the Irish census reports of 1851, 
1871, 1891, and 1911. Since continuity of units and variable definitions 
over this time span were major concerns, the administrative counties of 
Ireland were selected as the units of analysis. Smaller units, such as ` 
baronies and poor law unions, would have been preferable from a statistical 
standpoint. Extensive changes in boundaries, plus the fact that many vari- 
ables needed in the analysis were not reported, precluded the use of these 
smaller units, however. These problems were less serious for the larger 
county units. There were 32 such counties in Ireland throughout the 
period. Dublin County wes excluded because the major theoretical argu- 
ments have centered on the rural economy, and with its large urban popu- 
lation, Dublin County was highly anomalous compared to the rest of 
Ireland. Antrim County, including most of the city of Belfast, presented 
a less serious problem and was retained. The total number of units in the 
study, then, was 31. 
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Measurément of Variables 


To simplify the statistical analysis, the theoretical argument relating 
to Irish demographic history has been reduced in complexity. More de- 
tailed analyses will be possible when separate segments of the causal model 
are examined. The simplification of the model is most evident at this 
stage in the research design—the selection and measurement of vari- 
ables. Eleven such variables were selected to summarize the model. A 
brief rationale for the selection of these variables, and for their operational- 
ization, follows. 

General fertility-—Because birth registration figures in postfamine 
Ireland are suspect (Walsh 1970, p. 153), general fertility was measured 
by the fertility ratio, allowing the use of census data. The fertility ratio 
was defined as the number of children under five years of age per 100 fe- 
males between the ages of 15 and 44. 

Marital fertility —Marital fertility was also measured by a fertility 
ratio, the number of children under five years of age per 100 married 
females between the ages of 15 and 44. 

Marriage.—Marriage variations were measured by the percentages 
of married males and females in relevant age groups. Relevance here 
refers to marriages which could have had some impact on fertility. 
Hence, the percentage of married males aged 15 and over (17 and over 
in 1851), and the percentage of married females aged 15 to 44 (17-44 
in 1851) were the measures used. 

Holdings-to-agricultural-workers ratio—Marriage was tied to the avail- 
ability of land; that is, to the demand for land relative to its supply. 
Such land pressure was measured here by the number of agricultural 
holdings over one acre per 100 males (aged 15 and over) engaged in agri- 
cultural occupations.” 

Median holding size-——With the growing importance, after the famine, 
of stock raising, with its higher land inputs, the size of an agricultural 
holding necessary for marriage probably increased. This size dimension was 
measured by the median size of holdings over one acre. 

Percentage of agricultural workers classified as “farmers” or “graziers.?— 
The “match” involved a careful consideration of landowning status, in 
addition to the availability of land. To tap this status dimension, the per- 
centage of male agricultural workers who were “farmers” or “graziers”—as 
opposed to “farmer’s relatives,” “farm laborers,” and “unskilled labor- 
ers”—was used. 


2 Holdings under one acre in size were excluded from all analyses because it was im- 
possible to differentiate actual agricultural holdings of this size from small garden 
plots, which probably played only incidental roles in the questions taken up here. 
Males engaged in agricultural occupations include farmers and graziers, farmers’ rela- 
tives, agricultural laborers, and unskilled laborers. 
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Nonagricultural opportunities—Some of the pressure created by eco- ` 
nomic contraction in rural areas presumably was relieved by the presence 
of nonagricultural status positions. Therefore, the percentage of males 
over 14 engaged in nonagricultural occupations was used to measure the 
extent of these opportunities. 

Female literacy—“Modernization” is known to affect fertility pat- 
terns. The percentage of females over 14 years of age able to read and 
write was the measure used to summarize the complex of factors involved 
in modernization. 

Religion—Religious status was included, and its effects on marital 
fertility were examined. The percentage of the population classified 
as Roman Catholic was used to measure religious status. 

Sex ratio-—There is no examination of migration in this study. The 
proportional measures used for marriage, however, are sensitive to dif- 
ferential male and female migration. To control for this difference in 
migration, the sex ratio of the county population, defined as the ratio 
of males to females over the age of 14 (16 in 1851), was introduced. 

Mortality.—The fertility ratio is very sensitive to infant mortality, 
since it is more a measure of survivals than births (Robinson 1963, p. 303). 
Some control for mortality is therefore necessary. Data limitations forced 
the use of the average annual mortality rate per 100 for the total county 
population over the 10 years prior to the census date as an approximation 
of an infant and child mortality measure. 


_ Mode of Analysis 


In the simplified form that I have used, the theoretical framework allows 
for the construction of a fairly definite and concise causal model. A dia- 
gram of that model, with the predicted directions of relationship, is shown 
in figure 1, which may also be considered a summarization of the opera- 
tional Ketten of the study. 

The causal model summarized in figure 1 can Te divided into three 
logical stages. The first stage concerns the relationships between mar- 
riage and the causal variables. The theoretical framework suggests that 
these variables should have some impact on marriage formation, and 
that the impact of all four should be positive. 

A second section in the model relates to marital fertility and its 
causes. Although the theory says little about marital fertility, the rela- 
tionships hypothesized in.the model build on a logical extension of the 
theory. Positive impact on marital fertility of the four economic vari- 
ables is predicted. The assumption underlying this hypothesis is that the 
pressures on marriage engendered by these variables were carried over 
to fertility behavior within marriage. For example, we assume that large 
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Fic. 1—Diagram of hypothesized causal model. Variables: (1) holdings per 100 
males in agriculture; (2) median holding size; (3) percentage of males in agriculture 
classified as “farmer” or “grazier”; (4) percentage of males engaged in nonagricultural 
occupations; (5) percentage of females literate; (6) percentage of the population 
Roman Catholic; (7) sex ratio (males to females) ` (8) average annual mortality rate; 
(9) percentage of females (15-44) married; (10) percentage of males (15-+) married; 
(11) marital fertility ratio; and (12) general fertility ratio. X,—-X, are intercorrelated 
exogenous variables. 


farms not only allowed relative freedom in marriage formation, but 
also allowed relative latitude in the number of children a family could sup- 
port. Actually, aside from the fact that this assumption builds on an ex- 
tension of the logic of the theory, there is little basis for it. Indeed, there 
may be equally compelling reasons to argue against it. The analysis of these 
relationships, ‘then, is largely exploratory. i 

The final section of the model concerns the relative impact of marriage 
and marital fertility on general fertility levels in Ireland. Clearly, both 
should have positive impact on general fertility. The relative importance 
of the two cannot be easily evaluated, however, and such evaluation will 
be the major focus in this section of the model. 


RESULTS 


When one examines the impact of several causal variables, some sort of 
multivariate analysis is necessary. Difficulties encountered in most pre- 
vious studies of Irish demographic history stem, perhaps more than 
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anything else, from the absence of multivariate design. This study utilizes 
multivariate regression analysis, involving standardized and unstandardized 
partial regression coefficients between an independent variable and a 
dependent variable, with the effects of all other causal and control vari- 
ables assumed to have some impact on that dependent variable removed. 
Major attention will be devoted to the standardized coefficients, which 
are most appropriate for the evaluation of relative impacts of variables. 
However, since comparisons of these standardized coefficients over time 
may be misleading (Blalock 1961, 1971), the unstandardized coefficients 
are also reported. Tables 1—4 report the results of the analysis for the 
model presented in figure 1. The analysis is separated into the three 
stages of the causa] model: marriage formation, marital fertility, and 
general fertility. 


Marriage Formation 


Tables 1 and 2 summarize the impact of four causal variables and the 
sex-ratio control on marriage formation, Also reported are the multiple 
correlation coefficients. Attention should first be directed to these multiple 
coefficients. They provide the best indication of the overall efficiency of 
the causal model in the explanation of variations in marriage formation. 
In general, the coefficients of determination reported in tables 1 and 2 
are disappointing. They indicate that, at most, in 1911, only about one- 
half of the variation in marriage among females can be accounted for 


TABLE 1 


STANDARDIZED AND UNSTANDARDIZED PARTIAL REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS AND MULTIPLE 
AND MULTIPLE-PARTIAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN SELECTED VARIABLES 
AND PERCENTAGE OF FEMALES (15-44) MARRIED 








INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 





YEAR 1 2 3 4 7 R? R°9¢1934).7 





Standardized Coefficients 











ISBT WEE 1.18 67 — 35 —.01 30 30 26 
BIL la ceeds 0.29 65 oi —.16 14 28 27 
1891 .......... —0.62 —.16 88 43 35 16 16 
1911 a etera —0.25 —.36 Al ER 48 55 54 
` Unstandardized Coefficients 
1852 22 eae 0.31 28 — 11 — 01 16 
1871 oa: 0.15 49 00 —.13 08 
1901. —O.17 — 0 25 16 09 


LEE —0.06 — A1 Al 32 ll 








Note.—vVariables: (0) percentage of females (15-44) married; (1) holdings per 100 males in . 


agriculture; (2) median holding size; (3) percentage of males in agriculture classified as “farmer” 
or “grazier”;. (4) percentage of males engaged in nonagricultural occupations; and (7) sex ratio. 
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TABLE 2 


STANDARDIZED AND UNSTANDARDIZED PARTIAL REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS AND 
MULTIPLE AND MULTIPLE-PARTIAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN - 
SELECTED “VARIABLES AND PERCENTAGE op MALES (15+) MARRIED 

















INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 





YEAR 1 2 3 4 7 R? ` R?001234).7 





Standardized Coefficients 














1851 ee: 50 33 39 21 —28 70 ei 

1871 ...... Kid 59 13 —.12 —.52 ` 58 36 

1891 ...... —.30 07 73 20 —.60 26 30 

TOTI- sexe. —.53 —.14 84 26 —.57 EY 43 
Unstandardized Coefficients 

1851 ...... 1S 17 14 15° —.17 

187I se 13 43 07 —.10 —.29 SECH SA 

1891 ...... —.13 03 32 12 —.23 E? Sie 

1911 ee —.20 —.07 wd 14 —.19 E ; 





Nore.—Variables: (0) percentage of males (15+) married; (1) holdings per 100 males in agricul- 
ture; (2) median holding size; (3) percentage of males in agriculture classified as “farmer” or 
“grazier”; (4) percentage of: males engaged in nonagricultural occupations; and (7) sex ratio. 


by the five causal and control variables. During the rest of the period, 
levels of explanation are much lower. Explanation levels for marriage 
among males are higher. Between one-half and three-quarters of the 
variation is accounted for. But the multiple-partial coefficients, where 
‘the effects of the sex-ratio control are removed, are much lower for male 
marriage from 1871 to 1911.8 Only between 30% and 40% of the varia- 
tion in males’ marriages can be explained by these causal variables through 
most of this period. To the degree that the low coefficients of determination 
indicate a relatively low explanatory power for the total causal model, 
interpretation of the individual B weights must be tempered with the 
recognition that the spread around the regression plane in some cases was 
quite high.* 

With these partial regression weights, positive relationships were 
hypothesized between marriage and the four causal variables throughout 
the postfamine period. In general, the partial regression coefficients in 


3 These multiple-partial coefficients are more relevant from a theoretical standpoint, 
since they indicate the overall effects of the four causal variables suggested by the 
theory without the contaminating effects of sex-ratio variations. 


4It is not possible to evaluate these multiple correlation coefficients on absolute grounds, 
In some contexts the levels of explanation achieved in table 1 would be considered 
high. They are disappointing in the context of this study, however, in light of the 
wide acceptance received by the theory. This wide acceptance would seem to suggest 
that the theory is fairly exhaustive. As it is operationalized here, the theory is not 
exhaustive. j - i 
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tables 1 and 2 suggest the necessity for differentiating between early and 
late postfamine periods. In the early period, as shown in the censuses of 
1851 and 1871, agricultural economic factors—such as land pressure and 
holding size—had the greatest effects on marriage formation for both 
males and females. These effects generally conform to expectations. Low 
land pressures and large holdings, evidently providing the status necessary 
for marriage under then-current criteria, stimulated marriage. Occupa- 
tional status structures—namely, the extent of nonagricultural engage- 
ment and the proportion of males in agriculture with the status of 
“farmer”—-played secondary roles, especially in female marriage. These 
results are consistent with those parts of the theory which stress the 
importance of the fairly concrete, even quantitative, criteria considered 
in the evaluation of status in postfamine Ireland. In the early postfamine 
period, the availability of land and the “worth” of the land were the 
central factors in providing rural status. 

After 1871, however, basic alterations in status patterns emerge, Land 
availability and holding size become less important. The more ambiguous 
aspects of status, namely, occupational position in rural and nonrural 
structures, become more important. The growing importance of occupa- 
tional status in rural areas indicates that the evaluation of status came 
to involve questions not so much of what a man “had” but rather of 
what a man “was.” In other words, qualitative criteria supplanted quan- 
titative criteria. This suggests that the rigidity of the “match” arrange- 
ment described in most discussions of Irish rural life began at this time. 
The theory suggests positive relationships for the nonland variables 
throughout the period. The coefficients for them for 1891 and 1911, 
however, indicate that the “land” variables alone, divorced from the 
non-land-status elements, exercised a conservative, inhibiting effect on 
marriage. This inhibiting effect was strongest in the objectively most “fav- 
orable” areas, those with large holdings and low land pressure. Appar- 
ently, these were areas where there was more to protect, and where a more 
rigid application of “landholding’’-status criteria was necessary. 

However, the meaning of the higher importance of male nonagricultural 
‘engagement for marriage among females, especially for 1891, is not com- 
pletely clear. It may tie in with the argument above that the more 
. ambiguous aspects of status became more important in the late postfamine 
period. That is, nonagricultural engagement may have provided an alterna- 
tive, even superior, source of status to a position on the land (see Habak- 
kuk 1953; Heberle 1941; Krause 1958). To some extent, nonagricultural 
engagement probably did enter into the “opportunity” structure of Irish 
society. But. the fact that its impact on male marriage did not increase 
suggests that a second interpretation may be more valid. It appears that 
for females, at least, the restrictions on marriage carried less weight in 
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nonagricultural areas- than in rural areas (see Arensberg and Kimball 
1968, p. 102). In other words, nonagricultural engagement marked not 
so much a source of status within the guidelines of the restrictions placed 
on marriage as a sign of the weakening of these restrictions in certain 
areas. This, however, was apparently less true for males. 


Marital Fertility 


Since relatively little attention has been devoted to 19th-century marital 
fertility in Ireland in the previous literature, this section of the 
present paper is largely exploratory. On the basis of the arbitrary as- 
sumption that the pressures affecting marriage would operate in the same 
manner on fertility after marriage, positive relationships were hypothesized 
among the four causal variables examined in the previous section and 
marital fertility. In addition, building on demographic transition theory, 
negative relationships were’ hypothesized between female literacy and 
fertility. Positive relationships were predicted between Roman Catholicism 
and: marital fertility. ; 

Table 3 reports the partial regression coefficients for the relationships 
between each of the causal variables isolated in-figure 1 and marital fer- 
tility. It also reports the multiple correlation coefficients that summarize 
the explanatory. power of the model for marital fertility. When we focus 


TABLE 3 


STANDARDIZED AND UNSTANDARDIZED PARTIAL REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS AND 
MULTIPLE AND MULTIPLE-PARTIAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN 
SELECTED VARIABLES AND MARITAL FERTILITY 











INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 





YEAR H 2 3 4 5 6 8 R?  R?9(123456).8 





Standardized Coefficients . 














1851 .... —.32 —35 13 —.22 54 Se —.56 70 44 
1871 .... —23 —06 09 —.51. 15 —11 —.58 17 31 
1891 ....  —.14- 43 28 KI 20 —.83 KI 51 
1911 ....  —.26 06 .47 —1? —35 Al —.30 91 76 
Unstandardized Coefficients 

1851 .... —24 —43 12 —40 .54 DER —.13 oe 
1871 .... —.17 —.06 07 —.60 J11 —03 —.19 ere 
1891 ....  —.13 Ai 27 AA —.15 Di = —.29 . 
1911 .... A 09 67 —.32 —.85 419 —.23 a 





Note.—Variables: (0) marital fertility; (1) holdings per 100 males in agriculture; (2) median 
holding size; (3) percentage of males in agriculture classified as ‘farmer’ or ‘‘grazier’; (4) per- 
centage of males engaged in nonagricultural occupations; (5)percentage of females literate; (6) 
percentage of the population Roman Catholic (data not available for 1851); and (8) average annual 
mortality rate. 
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first on these multiple correlations, the model seems stronger for marital 
fertility than for marriage formation. Except for 1871, approximately one- 
half to three-quarters of the variation is accounted for by the six theoreti- 
cally important variables. In light of the general lack of concern for marital 
fertility in the previous literature, this level of explanation is fairly 
promising. 

Unfortunately, consistent patterns are difficult to isolate in the par- 
tial regression coefficients in table 3.5 The first difficulty is that, con- 
trary to our arbitrary assumption, marital fertility relationships did not 
follow the same patterns as did those for marriage. There were negative 
relationships between the holdings per 100 males in agriculture ratio 
and marital fertility throughout the period. Median holding size had a 
negative impact on fertility early in the period, and a positive impact 
later. The only consistency appears in the growing positive impact of the 
rural status measures on both marriage and marital fertility. A second 
difficulty concerns female literacy. Contrary to expectations, female 
literacy had a fairly substantial positive impact on fertility in 1851 and 
a smaller positive impact in 1871. Not until 1891 does the expected 
negative impact emerge. Moreover, the effects of female literacy on marital 
fertility appear to be in contradiction to those of nonagricultural engage- 
ment. A third difficulty is the weak negative impact of Roman Catholicism 
on marital fertility in 1871. 

Intérpretation of these trends must be highly inferential. In general, 
though, the coefficients in table 3 suggest an interpretation which stresses 
a shift in Ireland from a social structure characterized by highly rigid 
agrarian elements associated with agriculture toward structures in the 
late postfamine period which combined these rigid agrarian characteristics 
in rural areas with more “modern” characteristics in the less agricultural 
areas. The previous literature on Ireland has centered on the effect 
of agricultural patterns on marriage formation, tying the subdivision- 
multiple-heir system to high marriage rates before the famine, and the 


D One major problem appears to be the relationship patterns for 1891, where median 
holding size and mortality have not only the greatest impact for that year, but also a 
much larger impact than in other years. The period around the 1880s and 1890s in 
Ireland was quite unstable, with renewed crop failures and changing patterns of 
land tenure upon the passage of a series of land reform measures (Connell 1958). 
The coefficients for 1891 may reflect this instability. Median holding size, for example, 
is perhaps the clearest indication of status in an agrarian society undergoing change. 
Large holding areas may have been islands of stability in Ireland during this period, 
resulting in higher fertility in these areas. The even stronger impact of the mortality 
control variable on marital fertility in 1891 results more from methodological than 
from theoretical factors. Thus, the theoretical variables, derived from assumptions 
about long-term trends in Irish social structure, were relatively unimportant during 
this period of instability, at least as far as marital fertility was concerned. 
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single-heir pattern which reemerged after the famine to lower marriage 
rates. 

Habakkuk (1955, pp. 3-4), commenting on the English agrarian pat- 
tern of the 19th century, has argued that these landholding inheritance 
patterns had important effects on marital fertility as well as marriage 
formation: “In the single-heir areas the owner had relatively slight 
inducement to limit the number of his children; but his brothers and 
sisters tended to remain unmarried. In an area of equal division, on the 
other hand, it was easier for all the heirs to marry, though they may 
have had some incentive to limit the number of (betr children in order 
to avoid progressive fragmentation.” In other words, the single-heir 
pattern of inheritance inhibited marriage; the multiple-heir pattern of 
inheritance inhibited marital fertility. Since we have no direct measures 
of inheritance patterns, evaluation of the hypothesis must rest on some 
inferential assumptions. Assuming that the agrarian trend in Ireland after 
the famine was toward the single-heir pattern of inheritance, and further 
assuming that Habakkuk’s observations have some relevance for Ireland 
during this period, we would expect increases in marital fertility over 
the period. The marital fertility ratio did increase from 113.3 to 136.7 per 
100 between 1851 and 1871. This increase probably reflects the dis- 
organizing effects of the famine in 1851 and the return to some stability 
by 1871 more than the shift to the single-heir inheritance pattern. More 
important in this context are the varied patterns of marital fertility in 
the different regions of Ireland after the famine. These patterns indicate 
not only that the fertility increases between 1851 and 1871 were largest 
in the provinces of Munster and Connacht, but also that marital fertility 
was either stable or increasing in these provinces after 1871. Marital 
fertility declined in Leinster and Ulster, however, after 1871. Munster and 
Connacht, in general, were characterized more heavily by agrarian elements 
throughout the postfamine period. In light of Habakkuk’s observations, 
these patterns suggest the continued strength of agrarian patterns, at 
least in the western sections of Ireland throughout the 1851-1911 period. 

A second implication for Ireland of Habakkuk’s general observations 
on England would be that marriage rates and marital fertility were in- 
versely related in agrarian areas, regardless of the type of landholding 
inheritance pattern. Or, putting it another way, the factors affecting mar- 
riage would have opposite effects on fertility after marriage. Because the 
“agrarian” variables included in the present analysis are, at best, only 
indirect indicators of landholding and inheritance patterns, it is impossible 
to conclude that the specific types of pressures Habakkuk emphasizes 
were operating in Ireland. But for 1851 and 1871, at least, the coefficients 
in tables 1, 2, and 3 do indicate that the rural economic and status vari- 
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ables which stimulated or inhibited marriage formation had opposite 
effects on fertility after marriage. 

There are some indications, then, that in the early postfamine period, 
at least, the type of mechanism Habakkuk discusses was operating in rural 
Ireland. Everything else being equal, low land pressures and large holdings 
stimulated marriage. But, apparently recognizing that equal inheritance 
by large numbers of children was impossible after the famine, married 
couples limited their fertility in such areas. This was before the single-heir 
ethic embodied in the “match” had spread throughout Ireland. Later, as 
the. single-heir pattern became institutionalized, restrictions on fertility 
weakened, at least in the large-holding areas. 

Habakkuk’s observations seem especially relevant in connection with 
the growing positive impact of the “farmer” status on marital fertility. 
Areas where large numbers of agricultural workers occupied this status 
would seem to be the prototype for the system described in the “match”: 
fairly stable areas characterized by medium-sized farms, with low numbers 
`of agricultural employees. Most important, these areas were probably 
characterized more often than others by the single-heir inheritance system. 
If this characterization is correct, following Habakkuk’s logic, marital 
fertility would be high. The data in table 3 give some support to the impli- 
cation. The other implication, however—that marriage rates would be low 
—is not supported by the coefficients in tables 1 and 2. Indeed, in the 
late period, “farmer” status had a fairly strong positive impact on mar- 
riage, at least for males. Low marriage rates may not appear because the 
products of the higher fertility did not remain in the area, but instead 
migrated to other areas in Ireland, or overseas. Those who remained were 
most likely those who had inherited the land, and who were therefore 
well situated as far as marriage status was concerned.® 

Two final problems are the apparently contradictory effects of non- 
agricultural engagement and female literacy on marital fertility. The 
negative impact of nonagricultural engagement cannot be easily inter- 
preted in terms of the demographic transition, since literacy—probably a 
“purer” indicator of the types of factors assumed to be operating in the 
demographic transition interpretation—stimulated fertility in the early 
period, Both of these patterns may, again, reflect the strength of agrarian 
structures in Ireland in the early postfamine period. Thus, if we refer back 
to tables 1 and 2, nonagricultural engagement provided marginal status 
for marriage among males in 1851, soon after the famine, when any po- 


8 Areas with large percentages of agricultural workers occupying the “farmer” status 
were characterized by shifting emigration patterns over the period. In 1851, emigra- 
tion among both males and females was negatively related to the “farmer” measure; 
the correlations were —.55 in the case of males and —.53 in the case of females. By 
1911, however, this pattern had reversed, with the “farmer” status measure positively 
related to emigration. The correlations then were .56 for males and .61 for females. 
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sition was important. By 1871, however, with the return of some stability to 
the economy, such status was no longer sufficient. Apparently, nonagricul- 
tural engagement provided even less status in connection with fertility. 
Because the nonagricultural position could be passed on to offspring even 
less easily than land, there was a relatively greater inclination to limit 
fertility in nonagricultural areas. This was especially true in 1871, after 
some recovery from the famine in agricultural areas made nondgricultural 
engagement even less attractive. 

Literacy, on the other hand, probably indicated relatively high status in 
both agrarian and nonagrarian structures and was conducive to higher 
fertility. The latter was definitely the case in the early period, when not 
‘even half of the females in Ireland were able to read and write. The 
likelihood of children’s being able to benefit from the higher status of liter- 
ate parents was greater, and fears for the future of their children operated 
less as a deterrent to fertility among such parents in the early period. In ` 
the late period, however, the expected negative relationship between lit- 
eracy and marital fertility.developed. At this point, the demographic transi- 
tion explanation seems to be appropriate for the impact of both literacy and 
nonagricultural engagement. More specifically, “modern” elements enter 
into the explanation of demographic patterns in Ireland. 

In conclusion, marital fertility in Ireland between 1851 and: 1911 
seemed to be influenced by a combination of typically agrarian and 
modern factors, with the latter becoming important in the late period. 
In the early postfamine period, the factors affecting fertility were mediated 
through agrarian evaluations of status. Negative evaluations, from such 
a factor as nonagricultural engagement, inhibited fertility. Positive evalu- 
ations, from such factors as literacy or the “farmer” status, stimulated 
fertility. In the later postfamine period, agrarian definitions continued to 
be important in evaluations of rural status, with the position of “farmer” ` 
especially coming to stimulate fertility under conditions of the single-heir 
inheritance pattern. These factors were now supplemented by “modern” 
definitions of status, however, with literacy and nonagricultural engage- 
_ ment coming to inhibit fertility. ` 


General Fertility ` 


Table 4 reports the findings of the study in connection with the final 
stage in the causal model, the causes of general fertility. The multiple 
correlation coefficients reported there are very high. Given the nature of- 
the causal variables, of course, they should be. The number of females 
marrying, in combination with their fertility after marriage, should 
account for virtually all of the variation in general fertility levels. The 
major concern in this section, then, is the relative impact of marriage rates 
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TABLE 4 


STANDARDIZED AND UNSTANDARDIZED PARTIAL REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS AND 
MULTIPLE AND MULTIPLE-PARTIAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN 
MORTALITY, FEMALE MARRIAGE, MARITAL FERTILITY, AND THE 
GENERAL Ers RATIO 








INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 





YEAR 9 1 8 R2 Rina 11).8 





Standardized Coefficients 











LC WEE 0.66 0.83 02 98 .96 
EA NEE ER 0.84 0.35 DI 99 .99 
1891 wee eee eee Sé 0.58 0.53 —.10 -96 93 
LOTT cts cS eta saree c 0.63 1.09 — Dä 92 81 
Unstandardized Coefficients 
LBSL eh dg EREM 0.86 37 oG 
EA ME 1.44 42 00 
NEEN 1.07 29 —.02 
EE 0.93 29 —O1 





Nore.—Variables: (0) general fertility ratio; (8) average annual mortality rate; (9) percentage of 
females (15-44) married; and (11) marital fertility ratio. 
versus marital fertility on general fertility levels. The bulk of the previous 
literature has stressed the importance of marriage, almost to the exclusion 
of fertility within marriage.” 

The standardized coefficients in table 4 indicate that the impact of 
marriage on general fertility was large and fairly consistent throughout 
the postfamine period. Variations in marital fertility were also important 
throughout the period, however. This was especially true in 1851 and 1911, 
when the relative impact of marital fertility was more important than 
that of marriage. The relative impact of marital fertility variations in 
1851 probably reflects the effects of the famine, especially as the fertility 
measures include births from 1847, during the height of the famine. The 
relative weights for 1871 suggest that the dominant theoretical ap- 
proaches, which stress the effect of marriage variations on fertility levels, 
are more accurate for this period of relative stability. By 1911, however, - 
relative variations in marital fertility became even more important than 
in 1851. These standardized coefficients probably reflect longer-term trends 
than those indicated for the early postfamine period. Longer-term moderni- 
zation trends, for example, with their inhibiting effects on fertility, may 
have become more important in some areas.® 


TOne exception is Kennedy’s (1973) recent work. Kennedy centers on general 
longitudinal trends, however, instead of the cross-sectional relationships focused on 
in this paper, and his more detailed conclusions about marital fertility deal with the 
period after 1911 rather than the nineteenth century. 


8 Kennedy (1973) suggests a possible specification regarding these marital fertility 
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Careful attention should be given to the unstandardized regression 
coefficients in table 4, however. In general, the absolute impact of marriage 
on general fertility is much higher than that of marital fertility. Since 
this is largely the result of scale differences, it is not important from an 
- analytical standpoint. More to the point, the changes over time in the 
unstandardized regression coefficients for marital fertility do not parallel 
those in the standardized coefficients. Indeed, while the standardized 
impact of marital fertility goes up between 1871 and 1911, the unstan- 
dardized impact declines, This is the only instance of such a situation. 
The reason for the contrasting patterns stems from changes in the magni- 
tudes and variances of the variables over time. In general, the variance of 
general fertility and marriage declined slightly between 1871 and 1911, 
while that of marital fertility increased. As a result, there was a growing 
relative impact of marital fertility compared to that of marriage, a 
trend not indicated in the unstandardized weights. This fact would seem 
to confirm Blalock’s (1971, pp. 145-50) view that complete reliance on 
comparisons of standardized coefficients over time may be misleading 
in the development of causal statements. 

The presence of scale-difference effects in the unstandardized coefficients 
makes their interpretation difficult, however. Both types of data are 
necessary in this type of comparative analysis. Clearly, the analysis 
supports the emphasis in the literature on the role of marriage in general 
fertility. It is also clear, however, that more concern with marital 
fertility is necessary to avoid oversimplification. 


CONCLUSION 


This study was designed as a fairly straightforward test of a theory of 
marriage and fertility patterns in postfamine Ireland. By focusing on the 
broad outlines of the theory, operationalizing the major variables, and 


patterns. As one aspect of the diffusion of the “match” suggests, the average age of 
females in marital unions increased throughout the postfamine period, as more females 
married at relatively older ages. Kennedy reports data (1973, p. 179) which show 
lower marital fertility at comparable marriage durations for females marrying at 
later ages than for those marrying younger. This differential was fairly consistent 
from 1841 to 1961. Kennedy implies that the motivation to limit marital fertility 
was higher among females marrying late in their child-bearing period. Nineteenth- 
century data do not allow conclusive statements to this effect, for the differential 
may have been due to decreasing fecundity with age. More complete data for the 
twentieth century, however, do indicate that marital fertility reductions were largest 
for females marrying at older ages (Kennedy 1973, p. 178). There is little reason to 
argue that these larger reductions in fertility could have been due to decreasing 
fecundity; indeed, we would expect the opposite. The data suggest, then, that at 
least during the twentieth century conscious fertility limitations were most characteristic 
of females marrying at later ages. This may also have been the case during the late- 
nineteenth-century period under consideration here. 
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~- submitting them to multivariate analysis, it could lay the necessary ground- 
work for a more detailed analysis. 

But the results of the study, in relation to the theory, are inconsistent. 
First, they indicate that the major explanatory variables are only mar- 
ginally successful in accounting for variations in percentages married. 
The theory was more successful in accounting for marriages among males 
than among females, But even among males, only between 30% and 40% 
of marriage variation could be explained through most of the period. 
This level of explanation is low in light of the wide acceptance the theory 
has received. Within this level of explanation, the observed associations are 
generally consistent with the theory. They do allow for some specifications, 
however. 

Second, although the previous literature has not stressed variations in 
marital fertility as important in Irish demographic history, the results of 
this study suggest that during some periods after the famine they were 
quite important in structuring general fertility levels in Ireland. On an 
exploratory basis, the impact of several variables on marital fertility was 
examined. Levels of explanation for marital fertility were higher than 
those for marriage. The general pattern of relationships suggests that 
factors connected with agrarian structures in Ireland affected fertility 
in the early postfamine period. In the later period, factors associated 
with modernization, namely nonagricultural engagement and literacy, 
became the major elements inhibiting fertility. Elements indicating high 
rural status, such as the percentage of agricultural workers classified as 
“farmer” or “grazier” stimulated ‘fertility. 

There are positive and negative aspects, then, in the findings of this 
study. Both should stimulate further research. On the positive side, the 
apparent importance of marital fertility limitation in general fertility 
variations should lead to an increased concern with this factor. The 
major direction for further research in this area would seem to be a 
more detailed examination of the relation between marital fertility and 
inheritance patterns, Inheritance is central in. the “match” arrangement. 
Habakkuk, at least, has already stressed its impact on marital fertility 
in agrarian social structures. 

On the negative side are the findings regarding marriage. Clearly, 
further research is needed in this area. The direction in which this re- 
search should go.is not clear, however, since the major theoretical orienta- 
tion remains the one which has received only marginal support in this 
study. In this regard, however, it is possible that the research design 
utilized here has unduly oversimplified the theory. The marriage rates used 
here encompassed large age groups. The theory suggests not only an 
overall decline in marriage rates, but also a rise in the average age at 
marriage, The overall marriage rates used here may obscure important 
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variations. In this light, probably the most useful area for further re- 
search would be the examination of marriage rates for different age groups. 
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On the Definition of Status Inconsistency’ 
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For properly defining the concept of status inconsistency, six types 
of assumptions are required, dealing with the types of variables 
(stratification scales) that should be used to measure status incon- 
sistency, the comparability of the scales, and the structures of the 
interrelations among these scales. Some of the relations among status 
inconsistency, social mobility, and basic concepts of social stratifica- 
tion are considered briefly. 


In spite of the widespread use of the concept of status inconsistency (eg, 
in recent times, Mitchell 1964; Hyman 1966; Zelditch and Anderson 1966; 
Blalock 1966a, 19665, 1967a, 19675), only in a very few cases has an 
attempt been made toward a formal and precise definition. Zelditch and 
Anderson come closest (1966, p. 245) when they define status inconsis- 
tency in the following way: “(1) Actors, statuses, collectives, or other ele- 
ments of a social system S may be ordered in & distinct ways according 
to criteria 71, f2, . . . , 7y. (2) Standing on a criterion r is an evaluated . 
characteristic in ‘S, This means that members of S are differentially eval- 
uated in direct proportion to their rank on 7;, and possession of positively 
evaluated standing on 7; is seen to be desirable in S. (3) A member of S 
who is ordered in the same way with respect to each of his k rankings is 
said to be balanced; otherwise, imbalanced.” However, this definition is 
not fully adequate because the phrase “in the same way” leaves part of 
the concept undefined and also leaves undefined, at least in part, what 
variables can be included among the 7;’s. Furthermore, point (3) in the 
above definition should read: a member of S who is ordered at the same 
time in the same way. 

Whereas the use of the same social system (S) in the definition excludes 
the different evaluations that one may get when moving from one system 
to another, the additional restriction also excludes different statuses for 
the same person at two different times. Thus, a person who has been so- 
cially or geographically mobile at some time is not considered status incon- 
sistent by virtue of his different statuses at different times. Similarly, new 
immigrants who are evaluated differently in their new location than in 
their society of origin are not considered status inconsistent, even though 


LI wish to thank Edward O. Laumann, Joel Levine, and Eric Cohen for reading 
earlier drafts of this paper and for their very helpful comments. 
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such situations may have effects on the individual’s behavior similar to 
those of status inconsistency. 

The definition suggested above, or any other attempt to make a precise 
definition of status inconsistency, must make some basic assumptions 
which are not always explicitly stated. These assumptions concern the 
nature of the evaluative scales of social status and the bases for comparison 
of evaluations on different scales. I first suggest a number of assumptions 
that I believe are necessary, and, in the following section, I elaborate on 
them. 

1. We must assume that at least two scales of evaluation are commonly 
accepted by the system (e, a multivariate stratification is assumed). 

2. We must also assume that some general concept of “high” and 
“low” common to all the scales is used for evaluating the statuses in order 
to make the different scales comparable in some sense, since the concept 
of “inconsistency” implies some way of comparing the evaluation of the 
same status on another scale. In order to make all the scales comparable, 
we actually must assume the existence of a generalized scale of strati- 
fication. 

3. Some assumption must be made about what scales are to be con- - 
sidered. That is, in the above-noted definition some rule should be made 
to determine which scales should be included in the list of ra... fn. 
For example, should the evaluation of people by their physical strength be 
included? Or by physical appearance? Sex differentiation also is only 
sometimes included. 

4. Some assumptions must be made as well about the nature and rela- 
tionships of the scales. They can be differentiated by content, by gener- 
ality (e.g., general economic status can be a scale, while components of it, 
such as monthly income, can also be considered scales), or by the impor- 
tance given by the system to the scales (i.e., the scale of the scales). For 
example, the previous definition does not differentiate between the different 
scales in that it considers all the ie equivalent in importance. As Parsons 
(1953) stresses, societies usually give more importance to certain scales 
than to others. It is expected that status inconsistency found between 
two scales of unequal importance will have different effects than would 
inconsistency between two scales of equal importance. 

5. Some assumptions must be made about the kinds of comparisons 
which are made among the scales in order to define status inconsistency. 
In the definition above, the comparison of any two scales was assumed to 
be a measure of inconsistency. Another such assumption might be that only 
scales of the same generality should be considered comparable. 

6. The possibility of comparing two scales also requires the assumption 
of a common denominator that technically enables us to compare a position 
on one scale with a position on another. 
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DISCUSSION OF THE ASSUMPTIONS 
Assumptions 1 and 2: Finding a Generalized Multivariate Scale 


Assumptions 1 and 2 are complementary if we begin with two or more 
scales of status evaluation in the system and if, at the same time, there is 
a common meaning of high and low to all dimensions. Any other starting 
point would lead to cases where some dimension or variable would differ- 
entiate the population into divisions that do not imply a high-low scale. 
For example, we could consider a division into ethnic groups that does not 
order them along any scale or at least does not relate the ordering to the 
other stratificatory dimensions. Another example could be occupational 
scales independent of each other, such as two professional groups (en- 
gineers and social scientists, for example), each having its own stratifica- 
tion without any possible comparability of statuses from one group to the 
other. We would find, in this circumstance, separate societies, each one 
having its own stratification system. Such separate stratification for two 
groups in the same social system seems unlikely. Usually social theory 
assumes the existence of at least some comparable stratification ameng 
the groups so that ethnic or occupational groups can be ordered by a vari- 
able which has the same meaning for all. This problem ties in with Par- 
sons’s insistence that social stratification is just another aspect of the 
social system; since we believe that social systems are in some way inte- 
grated, we must believe that stratification systems are also integrated 
(Parsons 1953). f 

The importance of this belief, implicit in all the studies I have investi- 
gated, is its implication that we do have a general scale of stratification and 
that our task is to find the exact relationship between the separate dimen- 
sions and this general common scale. 


Assumption 3: Selecting and Defining the Scales 


Using Zelditch and Anderson’s (1966) notation we can express the defini- 
tion and description of the scales as 71, 72, . . . n, which can be compared 
for measuring status inconsistency. The problems that arise when such 
definitions are not given are exemplified in studies by Lenski (1954, 
19565) and Landecker (19602, 19608, 1963), in which four different scales 
were used to measure status inconsistency: “The statuses of respondents 
were defined in terms of their relative positions in four vertical hierarchies: 
the income hierarchy; the occupation hierarchy; the education hierarchy; 
and the ethnic hierarchy. These four were chosen both because of their 
great importance and also because of the relative ease with which necessary 
information relating to them could be obtained” (Lenski 1954, p. 406). 
In a later publication, using different operational definitions which re- 
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sulted in somewhat contradictory conclusions, Lenski (19562) claimed 
that these four variables “were selected because they seemed to be the 
four most basic components of status in contemporary American life” 
(p. 368), whereas those used in the contradicting study (Kenkel 1956) 
are of lesser importance. 

The basis for the evaluation of the different variables is not given, but 
an important conclusion is pointed out by Lenski. The contradicting results 
point to “the need for ‘pulling apart’ measures of general status consis- 
tency to see what specifically makes them ‘tick.’ In other words, in the 
future it would seem desirable increasingly to focus research on the conse- 
quences of particular patterns of status inconsistency, . . . rather than 
upon the consequences of status inconsistency as indicated by some overall 
measure” (p. 368). 

The importance of establishing scales of stratification before analyzing 
the inconsistencies is twofold. This procedure will define the “universe of 
content” of stratificatory variables; that is, it will differentiate those vari- 
ables that contribute to the status of a person and those that are irrel- 
evant. Also, defining the scales is crucial to a definition of a common high 
and low that will unify and make possible comparisons between scales. 
With each scale a definition of “direction” of the scale will relate it to the 
general concept of stratification. For example, it is not enough simply to 
have different amounts of social power on a scale; we also have to estab- 
lish that more power means more status or higher evaluations. In some 
Indian tribes, for example, more destruction of one’s property means more 
status. ; 

The deductive approach—Of the several approaches that can be used 
to define the stratification scales, two will be considered here. The first 
might be called deductive: we look for some abstract dimensions by which 
to evaluate persons or units; then we seek the components of these gen- 
eral dimensions; and, finally, we attempt to establish operational definitions 
or empirical measures of each component. 

One application of the deductive approach is based on Parsons’s theory 
of the dimensions of stratification (1953), or the “standards of strati- 
fication,” .which are closely related to his concept of a social system, in 
which the units are the social roles which are grouped together into units 
of statuses. A status has two aspects, the role performance and the evalua- 
tive. Thus, the same units that are groups of roles are also the units for 
stratificatory evaluations. This relationship brings about a four-dimensional 
theory which relates the status category to its contribution to the total 
system. 

Each status (which is usually a group of roles performed by one person) 
makes some contribution in its actual performance to each of the four 
“survival needs” of a system in which this status is a unit: the adaptation 
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of the system to its environment, the achievement of the accepted com- 
- mon goals of the system, the maintenance of the solidarity of the system, 
and the maintenance of its values. : 

To operationalize these abstract standards, Parsons says, two problems 
must be overcome. First, in each system one standard is emphasized more 
than the others. Therefore, the first step would be to identify which is of 
“paramount value.” American society, for example, emphasizes technical 
achievement, which, Parsons states, contributes to the adaptation of the 
system to its environment and confers less importance on the other three 
“survival needs.” The second problem, of course, is “to give concrete em- 
pirical content to most of the theoretical categories.” l 

Another form of the deductive approach to the definition of dimensions 
of stratification is Max Weber’s (Gerth and Mills 1946). Whereas Parsons 
related general dimensions to the questions of what is evaluated and what 
is rewarded, Weber’s dimensions relate to the types of reward distributed. 
In two unfinished articles on the subject, Weber describes three dimensions 
of stratification—“economic power,” prestige or “status honor,” and 
power. His three evaluations are related but do not necessarily “go to- 
gether” and are at times opposed to each other; that is, in some cases status 
inconsistencies are created by a lack of correlation between the evaluations 
on the different dimensions. On each dimension the evaluations are ex- 
pressed in different ways, so that there are many variables contributing to 
the economic position, many ways of expressing the social position, and 
many expressions of the amount of political power that a person or a 
group has. 

Assuming Weber’s three dimensions as a general starting point, we can 
try to find the components of each dimension. A general scheme for such 
an effort is given by Gordon (1963). He suggests five components of eco- 
nomic power in society: income, wealth, credit access, employment con- 
trol,? wage-and-price control. He also suggests giving larger weights to the 
first two components when a person’s total “economic power” score is 
considered. For the power (political power) dimension, Gordon (1963) 
considers three components: formal governmental political power, “infor- 
mal controls and influences bearing on political offices,’ and the controls 
and influences affecting opinion-forming agencies. As for the prestige 
dimension, Gordon sees mainly the following components: specific status 
related to a specific position a person occupies, status accorded to the 
performance of his tasks in the given position, and status giveri to certain 
personal qualities apart from any particular position he occupies (or to 
his general reputation, such as being a reliable person). 


2JIn his words: “This refers to the dominance-subordination factor in occupational re- 
lations and to control over availability of jobs.” 
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The inductive approach—tin addition to the deductive approach to 
defining stratification scales, there is also an inductive approach beginning 
with possible operational definitions and then trying to generalize or to 
find the common factors affecting them. Hatt (1950) uses such an ap- 
proach. Dealing with the concept “prestige continuum,” Hatt suggests the 
use of the Guttman scaling technique to test which indices should be 
considered for this abstract dimension. The suggestion could be generalized 
to all three dimensions and actually be a partial test of their existence. 
The variables or indices can be grouped a priori in the three suggested 
groups and tested for being in the same “universe of content.” The 
scalable variables in each group could be considered as measuring that 
dimension. The unscalable ones would need to be further analyzed to test 
their relationship to the measurement of status in general and to the mea- 
surement of the specific dimension. 

The inductive approach is used also by Kahl and Davis (1955). While 
they deal only with socioeconomic status and its dimensions, their methods 
can be applied to a more general concept of social status. They consider 
19 empirical scales to measure social status (these can be considered as 
different operational definitions of many dimensions without specifying 
them). First, they obtain the intercorrelations between each pair of vari- 
ables for the 19. Then they factor analyze the correlation matrix and use 
still another multivariate method for classifying the variables. These 
` methods classify the concrete variables into groups that are supposed to 
measure the same underlying scales, each group representing one scale. 

The factor analysis enabled Kahl and Davis to obtain two or three 
underlying factors, but basically one general factor was detected for the 
19 variables.* A distinction emerged between two types of variables which 
might be called roughly “personal achievement” variables and “environ- 
mental” or “background variables.” Although Kahl and Davis’s factor 
analysis does not yield the dimensions straight away, further studies using 
this approach (with more variables, chosen with these guidelines) might 
reveal the basic dimensions of stratification. 

A similar approach, although in a different context, is found in Blau 
and Duncan (1967, pp. 67-75). They consider the same problem of find- 
ing the underlying dimensions but use only a restricted definition of 
status, namely, occupational status. Their “variables” are occupational 
groups; the relationships between variables are measured by comparing 
occupational distributions of two generations, Given two groups of occu- 
pations of fathers, A and B, we have the occupational distributions of 
their sons. These distributions can be compared and an index between 


3 This is not surprising, considering their restricted concept of status and their closely 
related operational definitions (they use two classifications of occupations, for example, 
and take mother’s and father’s education as two separate variables). 
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them calculated to measure the dissimilarity between A and B. This dis- 
similarity is assumed to measure the “social distance” between the two 
occupational groups. Similarly, they compare two occupational groups of 
sons and measure the dissimilarity of the occupational distributions of the 
fathers of the two groups. In each case, a set of pairwise dissimilarities 
between occupational groups is achieved. 

The dissimilarities between the occupational groups are then used for a 
“smallest-space analysis” (SSA) to obtain the basic factors that “explain” 
the relations between the occupational groups—in the authors’ terms, “di- 
mensions of social distance.” The SSA results in finding two dimensions: 
. the socioeconomic status of occupations and the type of work organiza- 
tion. The latter is based either on “universalistic rational principles” 
(workers in large organizations, clerks in bureaucracies, etc.) or on “par- 
ticularistic skills acquired through apprenticeship” and requiring “intuitive 
knowledge” (farmers, salesmen, etc.). 

Dealing with dimensions of a more generalized stratification concept, 
we can use the same process to find the basic dimensions of the stratifica- 
tion considered. Whether or not an a priori theory is used in selecting 
these variables, sets of variables can be measured on the same units. The 
variables can be correlated or pairwise compared and the correlations or 
equivalent measures analyzed by factor analysis, cluster analysis, or 
smallest-space analysis. Any of these methods will produce more abstract 
and generalized variables on which the process can be repeated, until some 
accepted general dimensions of stratification are achieved. The theoretical 
and the empirical approaches can be combined to define the structure of 
the stratification scales that will serve as a base for inconsistency studies. 

In this discussion, I have offered some approaches to defining the set 
(71, ra... n) of stratificatory scales in a society. The definition of the 
set of scales is important for the study of status inconsistency because it 
establishes the acceptable comparisons of scales to be used to measure 
status inconsistency. While the study of status inconsistency does not re- 
quire a list of all these variables, we do have to establish, for any possible 
variable, whether it should be included in this group or not. 


Assumption 4: The Relationships among the Scales 


The approaches presented above not only define the group of “acceptable” 
scales, but they also describe the content of the scales and classify them 
into different groups defined by the different aspects of stratification. In 
-addition to the typology of scales by content, it is especially important for 
the study of status inconsistency to make two more differentiations among 
them. These further subdivisions are of a nature somewhat different from 
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that of the previous ones, since they deal with the relationships among the 
scales rather than with differenences in their characteristics. 

First, the major scales in a society have to be differentiated from the 
secondary ones because the rating of an individual on one scale may be 
more important than his rating on others. Zelditch and Anderson (1966) 
express this in their formal definition by assuming a set of weights (wi, 
Wg... Wa) so that each scale has its own weight in the social system. 
While no simple way has yet been conceived to measure such weights, the 
general notion of giving differential importance to different scales should 
be taken into account in the definition of status inconsistency. 

The second differentiation concerns the generality and specificity of 
scales. We have already seen that they can be divided into general cate- 
gories such as the four basic scales suggested by Parsons, the three types 
suggested by Weber, or the factors derived by Kahl and Davis (1955). 
Components of these general scales will then have a second degree of gen- 
erality, and finally, when these components are not directly measurable in 
research, the operational definitions should be considered as having a third 
degree of generality. The result of assumptions 3 and 4 for a particular 
society is the establishment of the major stratificatory variables, for ex- 
ample, prestige, power, and wealth. For each of these there will be further 
definitions of its components, and, finally, for each component operational 
definitions will be arrived at. For the major variables and/or their com- 
ponents, weights, or at least some order will be established expressing 
their differential importance in the stratification of the particular society 
concerned. And for the scales that serve as operational definitions for the 
major variables or their components, the degree of generality will be es- 
tablished. g 

As a result of these classifications, two stratificatory scales can be differ- 
ent both in their “content,” by being related to different major variables, 
and in their generality, one scale being a component of a major variable 
while the other is an operational definition measuring one aspect of a par- 
ticular component. 

We can now define degrees of similarity between scales: most similar 
will be two different operational definitions of the same component, less 
similar will be those measuring different components of the same major 
variables, and least similar will be those related to different major variables. 


Assumption 5: Comparisons between Scales 


In the previous sections we dealt with the problems related to the definition 
of the stratificatory scales in a society, their content, and the relationships 
among them. The present section discusses the implications of the relations 
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among the set of all scales for the status-inconsistency concept. The impor- 
tance of the definitions lies in making the choice of variables in status- 
_ inconsistency studies less arbitrary and the comparison of the results of 
different studies more efficient. In this section we will further consider 
these ends. In most studies of status inconsistency the fact that “not all 
scales are equal in a social structure” is not taken into account, with the 
result that the difference between ratings on any two scales is believed 
to have the same effect on an individual’s behavior and/or on the social 
structure. Recognition of the differentiations among the scales will force 
us to question such a belief. 

In this section I will deal with two questions.t Which scales can be com- 
pared for the purpose of measuring status inconsistency? Do comparisons 
of standings on any two scales measure the same status inconsistency? 
The latter question is both qualitative and quantitative: for example, does 
status inconsistency have the same meaning and the same kind of effect 
if it reflects a difference between rankings on an income scale and an 
occupational prestige scale, or the difference between rankings on a scale 
of race and on a scale of occupational prestige? At the same time, is the 
inconsistency as great when it is measured by differences between rankings 
on two relatively unimportant scales as when it is measured by a difference 
between rankings on two major stratificatory scales? 

Proper answers to these questions can be given only on the basis of 
extensive empirical research, which may not give the same answers in all 
societies. The suggestions given below are to be considered only as some 
general a priori assumptions about possible rules of comparisons among 
scales. 

First, we should place some restrictions on the possible comparisons of 
scales used to measure status inconsistency. Even if we consider only those 
scales included in the set of variables for a particular society, not every 
pair of scales should be considered as measuring status inconsistency. Let 


4 An important related question not discussed in this paper is, how many scales should 
contribute to the measurement of status inconsistency? The works referred to in this 
paper use mainly definitions based on differences in the ranking of an individual on 
two scales, but some do deal with comparisons of three or more scales at one time 
(Galtung 1966, Appendix 1). Lenski (1954, 19566) and the U.S. Bureau of the Census 
(1963) lie in between the two approaches, because while they include more than two 
scales in their definition of status inconsistency, only pairwise comparisons are made. 
The two-variable definition is used in studies concerned with the effect of status 
inconsistency on the individual, while studies of status inconsistency as related to the 
social stratification structure and to social mobility use a multivariate definition. 
Besides the difference in meaning of status inconsistency when defined by two versus 
more scales, an important consideration would be the differences in the methodological 
problems related to the two approaches. Even with a two-scale definition, measuring 
the effect of status inconsistency raises several difficulties (see Blalock 19666); the 
multivariate definition would raise many additional measurement problems which are 
as yet unsolved. 
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us examine some examples that illuminate the dangers of comparing two 
measures indiscriminately. Suppose we looked for the differences between 
operational definitions such as wages per hour, different jobs held by the 
same person, or amount of different kinds of investment, all of which 
measure the property of the same person. It seems more appropriate in 
these cases to “add up” the measurements in some way instead of finding 
their differences, that is, to consider the individual’s income from both 
jobs as one scale or all his property in the second. In a more general way, 
we could state that we will avoid efforts to measure status inconsistency 
by comparing two operational definitions of the same status scale. 

We should also avoid efforts to measure inconsistency that compare 
ranking on a scale with ranking on a component of.the same scale. An 
example of such a procedure can be found in the measurement of status 
inconsistency by the U.S. Bureau of the Census (1963): occupational 
status is derived by scoring “the combined average levels of education 
and income for this given occupation” (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1963, 
p. 4). In this case, the occupational scale is a general scale, and education 
and income can be considered as its components. The status-inconsistency 
measure was determined by comparing the occupation score to the income 
score and to the education score of a person (U.S. Bureau of the Census 
1963, p. 3). Even accepting the claim of the U.S. Bureau of the Census 
(1963, p. 4) that occupation, in this case, “contributes an independent 
effect,” it is still doubtful that the status-inconsistency measure derived 
will have the same meaning as, for example, the difference between income 
and education. 

The principle clarified by these two examples is that the more similar® 
or dependent on each other two scales are, the less sense there is in using 
different rankings on these scales as a measure of status inconsistency and 
the more sense there is in combining them into one scale.*- This can be 
generalized to include cases in which the difference between the scales is 
other than in their generality (e.g., their content or type). l 

This idea can be expressed more generally in terms of the concept of 
similarity of scales discussed above: operational definitions of the same 
component should be added up rather than compared. Further, two scales 
related to the same major scale but to different components can be com- 
pared for inconsistency, but they should not be confused with inconsistency 


5 See the definition of similarity above. 


6 These considerations are somewhat opposite to those pertinent to the measurement 
of a person’s (in some sense) general status in society (Galtung 1966; Gordon 1969). 
The latter has as its purpose to add up the individual’s ranks on different scales. 
While there is this difference, some major problems are common to the two measure- 
ments—among them the definition of the universe of scales, the establishment of 
weights for each scale (that is, measuring the importance of the scale), and the in- 
dependence of the scales that are used. 
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that is found between two scales that are related to different major scales. 
For the same reason it is suggested that if we have any four scales, say 71, 2, 
za, 74, and if r, and rz are similar (in the sense defined here) and rz and r4 
are similar, then any of the following pairs of scales will measure the same 
kind of status inconsistency: r; and 73, 71 and 74, 72 and 73, or re and 74. 
That is, similar scales can replace each other without changing the meaning 
of status inconsistency measured thereafter. Such an approach will reduce 
considerably the different possible types of inconsistencies that can be 
measured given a set of stratificatory scales. 

Finally, a further consideration concerns the differences among scales 
‘in their importance. The general idea about the effect of status inconsis- 
tency on social behavior is best expressed by Treiman: “Those individuals 
whose positions on the different dimensions are not crystallized—those 
whose status membership gives rise to conflicting values and expectations 
—are likely to experience more strain and tension than people whose status 
sets are crystallized. This strain may manifest itself in a variety of patho- 
logical behaviors . . .” (1966, p. 652). 

Following this idea, a reasonable hypothesis would be that if status in- 
consistency is created by having different evaluations on two “unimportant 
scales” or even between an important and an unimportant one, the tensions 
created would be milder and the effect less pronounced than if inconsistency 
exists between two major scales. Therefore it is suggested that if status 
inconsistency is derived by comparing two or more scales, the standing 
of the scales in the particular society should be delineated. Of course, re- 
search must establish the differences in intensity of effect when scales of 
different levels of importance are compared. 


Assumption 6: Finding a Common Denominator 


Dealing with “inconsistencies” we necessarily assume comparability of 
positions on the different dimensions. The problems related to this assump- 
tion are both methodological and substantive. Let us assume that we have 
. two scales called “income” and “prestige.” On the first, we have scores 
from 2,000 to 100,000 and on the second, scores from one to 10. In order 
to define status inconsistency, we need first to know: that the more income 
one has, the higher status he has in some sense of high status; that the 
higher the score on “prestige,” the higher the status in the same general 
sense (otherwise we cannot give meaning to “inconsistency”). But in order 
to compare a person’s rank on one scale with his rank on the other, we 
need more than the assumptions mentioned above because they do not tell 
us when a set of scores (e.g., 5,000, six) on the two scales is “inconsistent” 
in any meaningful way (even if we know that 5,000 is low on the first scale 
and six is high on the second scale). In order to have a definition of incon- 
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sistency we also need a common meaning (for all scales used) for the 
scores.on each scale. We must be able to compare scores from different 
scales so that, for example, we can say that 5,000 on the income scale 
gives a status a higher/lower evaluation on the general scale than a score 
of six on the prestige scale. 

The substantive problems are particularly difficult because of the differ- 
ent levels of importance and generality which are attributed to the com- 
pared scales and also because of the need to find common denominators 
among scales of different natures (for example, how much income is 
equivalent to a certain amount of prestige). The methodological problems 
also involve the comparison of different qualitative measurements for 
which it is difficult to find a common denominator. 

None of the methods used so far for giving scales a common denominator 
is substantively justified. Each has, in addition, its own specific problems. 
The simplest method suggested is found in the early studies in the field; 
the variables are simply dichotomized so that each one carries a definition 
of high and low; inconsistency occurs when a unit is classified high on one 
variable and low on another. The cutting points for each variable are arbi- 
trary; therefore, what is considered inconsistency depends « on the arbitrary 
location of the cutting points. ; 

A second method transforms the distribution on each variable into per- 
centile distributions which are assumed to be comparable from one variable 
to another (Landecker 1960a, 19605; Lenski 1954). Status inconsistency 
is defined as a continuous variable which measures the differences resulting 
from a comparison of all the scales. This procedure takes care of the arbi- 
trary cutting points, but its main deficiency is in its attachment to a par- 
ticular sample (which defines the percentile distributions) .?7 It-also assumes 
that all the scales hold equal importance; therefore, such a method can be 
used only when the scales considered are indeed of the same importance. 

Finally, Zelditch and Anderson (1966) suggest a procedure similar to 
the second one, but in some ways simpler. On each variable, rank-order 
scores replace the actual measurements, but this has essentially the same 
deficiencies as the second method (i.e., comparing one study with another 
or repeating a given study). This method would be even less efficient with 
large populations, where it might be combined with one of the other 
methods; in this case we would either have to have several cutting points 
on each variable and give rank orders to groups or use the percentile 
method to divide the population on each variable into groups and then 
order these groups. No general solution will be suggested here for the 
above-mentioned deficiencies, but some remarks on the procedures cur- 
rently used follow. 


T This means lack of comparability of results from one study to another. 
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When interval scales such as age, education, and income are involved 
in pairwise comparisons, the measurement of inconsistency could be im- 
proved by using instead of percentile methods more sophisticated stan- 
dardization procedures that control for the specific distributions of the 
scales and transform the original scores to some standard one. Several 
methods using standardized scores are employed by psychological and 
educational researchers (see, for example, Young and Veldman 1965; 
Hays 1966). When ordinal scales are involved in the comparisons, as in 
the usual inconsistency studies, this method can be adapted for these 
scales as well. If, however, there is a natural dichotomy as in race or sex, 
the percentile method or the method suggested by Zelditch and Anderson 
(1966) can be used without hesitation. 


I mentioned earlier that the selection of arbitrary cutting points may 
change the meaning and measured effect of status inconsistency. It is im- 
portant to note here that when cutting points are introduced in the scales, 
whether they are interval or ordinal, it is necessary to measure the differ- 
ence in effect of making these cutting points in different places. 

When multivariate comparisons are made, we have a set of scores for 
each person on the different stratificatory scales. In this case, multivariate 
scaling methods can be used to establish the levels of types of status incon- 
sistency. This method, even though it may not result in a one-dimension 
scale of inconsistency, may avoid many arbitrary assumptions about the 
scales. 


STATUS INCONSISTENCY AND THE ANALYSIS OF STRATIFICATION 


Full discussion of the interrelationships among status inconsistency, social 
mobility, and basic concepts of social stratification would require a sep- 
arate study. The present section contains only a few remarks closely related 
to the problems of definition mentioned above. 

The concept of status inconsistency is related to certain theories of 
social stratification. First, it implies a theory of stratification that assumes 
several variables on which the units of stratification are evaluated; in 
other words, a multidimensional type of stratification. Second, status incon- 
sistencies suggest the model of a continuous stratification system where 
social classes are not conceived as real groups but rather as analytical di- 
visions of a continuous line. The combination of continuous stratification 
and status inconsistencies implies a fluid, mobile social system. 

That status inconsistency and social mobility are related is hinted at 
by several authors; generally they suggest that both mobility and status 
inconsistency lend flexibility to the stratification system. Thus, Landecker 
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(1960) points out that “status crystallization” is high and mobility is low 
“at the two éxtremes of a class system,” while the middle class has more 
status inconsistencies. Benoit-Smullyan (1944) claims that, where mobility 
is blocked, widespread status inconsistency may bring about revolutions 
to change the stratification system. He assumes that some kind of mobility 
will occur if inconsistency can be equilibrated. In other words, status in- 
consistency is thought to influence the amount of social mobility. The 
relationship between status inconsistency, social mobility, and status equil- 
ibration is also analyzed by Galtung (1966). He considers that the rela- 
tionship is restricted to achievement-oriented stratification systems. In an 
ascriptive system, he claims, even though guilt feelings and tension will 
be common, status inconsistency will not lead to mobility because the 
drive to change one’s status on the scale on which he ranks low will not 
be present. 

Two additional problems in need of further analysis should be pointed 
out: (1) Studies of social mobility usually use a single variable, most com- 
monly occupational status. In a completely consistent system, the result 
from a study of mobility using one variable is absolutely valid, as the 
consistency assures us that the mobile person is moving up or down on all 
evaluative dimensions. A valid representation of social mobility can be 
obtained using only one variable at a time, even when we do have status 
inconsistency, if a process of equilibration is assumed, so that a person 
changing his position on one variable will be expected soon to equalize his 
status on all variables. However, when we have status inconsistencies for 
which there is no necessary status equilibration, the mobility measured in 
only one variable will not reflect the real flexibility of the system. The 
“nonmobile” on the studied variable may have moved (up or down) on 
the other variables without changing his position on the former. When 
mobility is measured by one variable only, the range of movement is not 
taken into consideration. Problems of multivariate mobility may be impor- 
tant even independent of status inconsistency, but their importance in- 
creases with the amount of inconsistency found in a society. (2) Status 
inconsistency should be considered on the dynamic as well as the static 
level of stratification. In a multivariate system of stratification, every 
person whose status is at some equilibrium creates an inconsistency when 
he becomes mobile, and every person in a condition of status inconsistency 
tends to become mobile in order to equilibrate his standing (assuming 
that status equilibration is the usual pattern of behavior). In other words, 
a cyclical relationship can be established: mobility increases the frequency 
of status inconsistencies, while status inconsistencies increase potential mo- 
bility. The strength of the interaction will depend mainly on the strength 
of the forces leading toward status equilibration. 
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CONCLUSION 


The main purpose of this paper has been to point out the many unsolved 
problems related to the status-inconsistency concept as found in current 
literature. Because this concept is not well defined in the literature, not 
only are the results unclear, but comparability among the studies is also 
reduced. I have suggested that we must make four basic assumptions 
(assumptions 1—4) concerning the stratification structure and the nature 
of scales before we can improve the definition of the concept. Since status 
inconsistency is measured by the difference in status on two or more scales, 
I have pointed to some problems concerning the comparability of scales and 
have suggested two additional assumptions (assumptions 5 and 6) about 
the comparisons to be made. Some of my suggestions apply to any research 
on inconsistency; others must be limited to the specific society or social 
group that is studied. Many of the suggestions and assumptions need thor- 
ough testing; meanwhile, they can serve as a framework and starting point 
toward: the formalization of ideas about status inconsistency. Regarding 
empirical development, I have suggested that future studies of status incon- 
sistency should focus not only on the effect of status inconsistency, but 
also on the differences in that effect which arise when different scales- are 
used to measure inconsistency.’ Further analysis of the relationship be- 
tween status inconsistency and social mobility is also suggested. 
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HOROWITZ RESPONDS TO GUSFIELD’S REVIEW OF 
FOUNDATIONS OF POLITICAL SOCIOLOGY 


At the outset let me assure Joe Gusfield that I do not consider his review 
(AJS 80 [September 1974]: 536-38) to be ad hominem, although it does 
not quite make the grade as ad opus either. It is, as he correctly notes, an 
anguished review from a friendly quarter. I would go further and say 
that it is an honest review, albeit a product of.a contrite bourgeois con- 
science still insisting that the form of presentation must prevail over the 
contents of a book. Nonetheless, his review differs markedly in spirit and 
substance from that of my other erstwhile critic, Lewis Coser. Even if it 
does take him until the penultimate paragraph of his review, Gusfield at 
least presents the thesis which unifies and gives life to these admittedly 
disparate essays: the preeminence in the 20th century of a political base 
over an economic superstructure; or more precisely, the transformation 
within 100 years from the rule of political economy to that of political 
sociology. ; 

This does not imply any a priori determinism, but rather an expansion 
in the relative complexities of the social world to include the military 
factor as on a par with factors of class (economy), status (society), and 
power (polity). Whatever the stratification literature of the 1960s in- 
cluded or excluded, this is not a new theme in my work; it comes directly 
from the sociological tree that was rooted in Marx, branched out to 
include Gumplowicz, Sorel, Michels, Mosca, Spenser, and Pareto, and 
grew to its fullest expression in the work of Mills in this country. It has 
been the point and purpose of my work from The War Game to Three 
Worlds of Development to expand upon and deepen this theme. To the 
extent that Foundations of Political Sociology covers such themes, it is 
simply a theoretical extrapolation from other, more empirically oriented 
works. 

This brings me to a real problem that I have with Gusfield’s review. 
While it presumes intimate knowledge of my past work, it in fact displays 
the reverse: large-scale ignorance of my efforts. I am not simply a sociolo- 
gist engagé, goading fellow sociologists to nonexistent barricades; mine is 
a philosophical mind working comfortably in essay form on my own 
sociology. This effort goes back more than two decades, and some of 
these earlier papers do indeed reappear in Political Sociology. In short, 
the papers in this volume, like those in Professing Sociology five years 
earlier, do not take a new turn but present an ongoing feature of my 
sociological work. 

There have been four major reviews of Political Sociology thus far. Two 
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quite favorable reviews appeared in “marginal” journals: one by Thomas 
R. McFaul in the Annals of the American Academy and the other by 
W. J. M. MacKenzie in the British journal, Political Studies. Two nega- 
tive ones appeared in major journals: Gusfield’s in the American Journal 
of Sociology and Coser’s in Contemporary Sociology. This somehow is 
how things should be. It is with a sense of irony that I take note of Coser’s 
belief that the section on policies is superior to the rest and should have 
comprised a book in itself, while Gusfield isolates the section on changes 
for similar praise. Perhaps the next series of critical reviewers will com- 
plete the paradigm, each singling out his own favorite section. Then I 
can paste up six negative reviews and come up with one positive review. 
This silliness draws attention to the fact that reviews too have private 
agendas and intellectual preconceptions. The whole of a review, like a 
book, may prove to be less than the sum of its parts. 

Gusfield’s review repeatedly takes my book to task for an “overall 
lack of continuity, consistency, and direction.” But in fact this central 
charge boils down to my lack of concern for order, system, and certitude. 
It is not connections or my failure to make them that seems to disturb 
him nearly so much as the book’s lack of grand theory per se. In this 
regard, Gusfield is a product of a functionalist orientation that’ can no 
longer be sustained. Let my commentators erect a system over my dry 
bones, as they have with respect to 19th-century social theorists. But 
may I be preserved from committing such a tragic error in my own behalf. 
I-have long since come to believe that the most dangerous and deceptive 
direction for a new sociology would be toward the erection of an anti- 
system, or a countersystem. The last thing in the world we need is a 
fanatic response to fanaticism, a totalistic response to intellectual totali- 
tarianism, a systemic answer to systems. Like my friend the reviewer, I 
shall frankly resist such oracular impulses, such an engrossing but ulti- 
mately self-defeating effort to falsify the world in order to create a 
model. That is why I had no interest in tidying up 27 essays written 
over a 22-year period in order to build bridges that cannot stand the 
weight. I said as much in the preface to the book. A friendly reviewer 
might have taken my self-imposed limits a bit more seriously and not 
demanded of me what I refuse to manufacture. The world should not 
be presented as neater or tidier than it is in fact; and if my work is . 
“loose,” then I must retort that this is less a sociological flaw than a 
reflection of social fact. In what is admittedly a collection of papers, I 
think it is sufficient to chip away at the social universe. To draw the net 
too fine is to risk being plain wrong rather than tangentially right. 

Important as it is to understand that Gusfield and I are friends, and 
I have no doubt will remain so long after this exchange of opinions, we 
do occupy different parts of the intellectual forest. In sociological theory, 
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I am a high-risk taker while he is a low-risk taker. His ideological origins 
are in classic Weberian social democracy while mine derive from a mixed 
bag of neo-Marxism and neo-Machiavellianism (i.e., the so-called Franco- 
Italian school of Michels, Sorel, and Pareto coupled with the conflict 
theory of Simmel, Gumplowicz, and Lukács). The substantive disagree- 
ment Coser and Gusfield have with my work, aside from practical ques- 
tions on the public nature of our professional obligations, has to do with 
my daring to write about political sociology without taking much stock in 
what either Weber or Parsons has had to say on the subject, setting great 
store instead by concrete theory: that is, interpreting “systems” politically 
in terms of conservatism, liberalism, communism, capitalism, etc., rather 
than seeing systems as a series of procrustean pattern variables of cosmic 
` pretensions. 

Gusfield’s own work has been sentimentally close but structurally op- 
posite to mine: he converts everything political that he studies into a 
form of social movement whereas I convert every social movement into 
substance for political analysis. I do not know whether Gusfield’s stand- 
point is better or worse than mine or more or less fruitful in its research 
implications. But if, as he claims in the last paragraph of the review, he 
is a tortured spirit in search of painstaking honesty and a strong measure 
of impersonality, some explanation of his own biases should have been 
offered. That this was not done serves to weaken his excessive claims 
to objectivity. It would be ungenerous and unfair not to credit him with 
an eminently decent sense of compassion. But his reviewing style can be 
described simply as wearing emotions on his sleeve while he pummels me 
about with faint and feeble praise. Gusfield not only wants to discount 
my work; beyond that, he wants to suffer more than I do in the process! 
If I am less than overjoyed by this technique, my reviewer will forgive 
me. A reviewer has every right to make criticisms, but an author has the 
same right to defend himself against statements he feels are unwarranted. 
Would that Gusfield’s empathy had been extended to my book rather than 
my person; he might have been more balanced in his judgments. After 
all, poor reviewing, like good reviewing, also runs the risk of loneliness. 


Irvine Lours Horowitz 
Rutgers University 


COMMENT ON ABRAHAMSON’S “FUNCTIONALISM AND THE 
FUNCTIONAL THEORY OF STRATIFICATION: AN EMPIRICAL 
ASSESSMENT” 


Abrahamson’s intention (AJS 78 [March 1973]: 1236-46) of providing 
an operational regimen for an assessment of Davis and Moore’s theory of 
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stratification is laudable. Recasting functional theory in change-oriented 

terms and inspecting reward variation during conditions of war and peace 

since 1939, Abrahamson found that military occupations in the United 

States rose in income relative to prestige-matched civilian occupations 

during wartime and that the reverse process occurred during peacetime. — 
However, his assumptions, his lack of strategic data, and his operational 

solutions all cast doubt on his findings. 

One operational quibble is minor, perhaps. Military pay increases 
could be partly responsible for increased percentages of military expendi- 
tures in the nation’s GNP. Yet Abrahamson defines “wartime” by such 
increases. This procedure calls into question the assumption that a rela- 
tive military gain in income is solely a reward outcome of “war conditions.” 

The comparison of wage hikes during “peacetime” (1947, 1955, 1959, 
and 1963) is not crucial to the functionalist formulation. Since World 
War II, defense has clearly not been this country’s lowest priority; but 
to predict that any civilian occupation would outstrip in income gain its 
military counterpart (in prestige) presupposes just such a priority for 
defense. 

Further, Abrahamson offers no proof that abler persons gravitate into 
military positions during war, as would necessarily follow from the “basic 
statement of the Davis-Moore theory” which he cites (p. 1238). On the 
contrary, the free play of supply and demand, one of the conditions or 
“ideal types” under which functional theory (theory viewed as a -coordi- 
nated set of lawlike statements) is posited to hold true (Simpson 1956; 
Lopreato and Alston 1970), is plainly abrogated when a government exer- 
cises its powers of conscription. Thus the value of income as an inducement 
to “sign up” was countered (at least for enlisted men) by the military draft 
in effect during nearly all of the study period, 1939-67. The carrot of 
financial incentive becomes critical only when this stick is removed. When 
a large volunteer army (for “waging peace”) is the goal, military pay 
scales and bonuses must become competitive with civilian opportunities. 
In point of fact, they have. Frankly, Abrahamson’s case founders on the 
seeming immunity of military considerations and power from any clear-cut 
distinction between “war” and “peace” in postwar America. 

As for officers, are we to believe that income was more of an incentive 
to be commissioned and serve during a declared war (eg, in 1943) than 
during relative quiesence? Anticipation of other material and psychic 
rewards (or fear of the draft) may have been more salient (e.g., see 
Wesolowski 1966), though Abrahamson understandably could not gauge 
such factors. Therefore, even if he had found no occupational differences in 
pay gain percentage and his (and Stinchcombe’s [1963]) hypothesis was 
not supported, would the functional theory really be undermined? 

However, the data seem to support the hypothesis. But do they? Gaps 
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in primary data summon our caution: out of nine potential wartime inter- 
occupational comparisons, only five are accomplished. Also, would the same 
pattern have emerged had barbers (instead of motor vehicle and equip- 
ment production workers) been compared with corporals, and accountants 
(instead of public school teachers) with captains? Since these alternate 
occupations are equally prestigious (Hodge, Siegel, and Rossi 1966), the 
theory implies that it would. 

Wishing to fill in data gaps and to check the alternate occupations rela- 
tive to military ones in order to inspect wartime comparisons, I spent 
several frustrating hours in the library, searching for specific occupational 
income means for the pertinent years. Basically I concluded that Abraham- 
» son could not be faulted on his operational solutions or on most of the 
omissions of data) Finally I unearthed an. entire set of data, but for only 
one pair, the corporal and the motor vehicle and equipment worker (U.S. 
Army Register 1940-68; U.S. Department of Labor 1968, pp. 364-65). 
Computations of these data exactly as performed by Abrahamson? yielded 
the following relative income gains during the study period: 1943 (World 
War IT), 14; 1947, +29; 1951 (Korea), +5; 1955, —19; 1959, —7; 
1963, —1; 1967 (Vietnam), +7. Keeping in mind that positive values 
indicate relative military gain during a four-year period, the data pattern 
is as Abrahamson found except for the two years, 1943 and 1947, for 
which he lacked data. The finding for 1943 is particularly crucial in its 
diametric opposition to Abrahamson’s hypothesis. The production workers 
far outgained corporals (and all other enlisted ranks) in the critical war- 
time mobilization period between 1939. and 1943 (conversely, pay for 
corporals grew much more rapidly between 1943 and postwar 1947). How- 
ever, there is a rub: machine operators in the industry in question worked 
an average of over 10 more hours weekly in 1943 than in 1939 (U.S. De- 
partment of Labor 1968, pp. 366-67); yet the primary product was not 
automobiles but war-related materiel. Thus, Abrahamson’s operational 
choice of this particular type of factory worker could scarcely have been 
more unfortunate. A comparison of corporals with workers in a less war- 


L One example of the dearth of statistics: 1940 U.S. Census data covering 1939 lack 
mean or median income figures by occupation. 


2 Average weekly wage over the year was the base for calculation of changes for 
factory workers; monthly base pay (for the period between two and three years of 
service, normal promotion time for an E-4) during most of a year in question was the 
unit figure for army corporals, Percentage increases for workers and corporals, re- 
spectively, were: 1939-43, 76% and 64%; 1943-47, —1% and 30%; 1947-51, 32% 
and 39%; 1951-55, 29% and 12%; 1955-59, 12% and 7%; 1959-63, 19% and 20%; 
1963-67, 9% and 18%. Subtracting the increases of the factory workers from those 
of corporals yielded the following differences: —12, +31, +7, —17, —5, +1, and +49. 
The average percentage point difference is +2 (+14/7). This “expected” average of 
2% higher military increase (positive values) was then subtracted from the actual 
difference for each interval. 
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related production industry would have yielded a more meaningful military- 
civilian comparison. f 

In many respects, then, the attempted assessment falls short. As sug- 
gested earlier, I fear that the theory would not be undermined even if the 
pattern in this case had differed substantially. I do not say this in ideo- 
logical defense of the theory; I am not one of its proponents. I merely 
wish to underscore, more than -Abrahamson has done, that a valid test 
of the hypothesis Stinchcombe derived from functional theory awaits con- 
trol of a host of historically problematic variables, such as the relative 
scarcity of desired skills (Lopreato and Lewis 1963) and the importance 
of alternate psychic rewards (e.g., “recognition” and its role for scientists 
[see Hagstrom 1965]). 


Marvin D. Leavy 
Bradley University 
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A CRITIQUE OF ABRAHAMSON’S ASSESSMENT 


Before attempting to assess the validity of the functional theory of strat- 
ification, one must confront a number of serious theoretical issues. Mark 
Abrahamson has not done so. Even granting the unstated assumptions 
which lie behind his empiricism, we find his study unconvincing. A brief 
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examination of changes in intrahierarchical salary inequalities in the army 
suggests that his analysis of the forces affecting salaries is superficial. ` 

In order to test functional theory as it applies to specific structures, the 
researcher must deal with two difficult questions: is a particular activity 
functional for the society engaged in it, and what degree of hierarchical 
structure is necessary for the performance of essential tasks? The relevant 
point which could be argued concerning the first question is: war may not 
be functional for the society engaged in it. Was World War II functional for 
Hitler’s Germany? We are confronted once again with a problem that has 
never been adequately handled by functionalists. What criteria are we to 
use in judging the functional contribution of an activity to a society? 

The second question, concerning the necessary degree of hierarchical 
inequality, presents awesome empirical problems. Like functionalists, con- 
flict theorists do not deny that some tasks may be more essential than 
others. But they are also well aware that to a large, though undetermined, 
extent, hierarchy in any organization and in society as a whole arises not 
out of functional necessity but out of an evolutionary process that must 
be understood primarily as an exercise of power. This process occurs when 
persons who already, because of historical accident and/or functional neces- 
sity, have more power than others attempt to concentrate information, 
expertise, coordination, and so forth in their own hands. They do so 
through the creation of appropriate roles and collections of roles—insti- 
tutions. It is by no means obvious that such arrangements are more effi- 
cient than structures in which power is dispersed far more evenly. The 
importance and power and particular functions of generals, executives, 
and political leaders are historically determined. They are not proof of 
functional necessity. Rather, they exemplify the crescive nature of power. 
Since functionalists are only marginally interested in the exercise of power, 
their theories lack causal explanation. Thus, for example, the functional 
theory of stratification as presented by Davis and Moore (1945) does not 
seek to explain how social structures develop. This ahistorical approach 
results in blindness to the discriminatory character of relevant institutions 
and their historical roots. 

In addition to these theoretical difficulties, Abrahamson’s empirical 
assessment fails to deal with alternative theories of inequality with which 
the data might be equally consistent. For example, consider function- 
alism’s current alternative, conflict theory. Whereas the functional theory 
of stratification posits that the rich, powerful, prestigious members of 
society achieved their status primarily because they or at least their fore- 
bears had the talent for a job, undertook the training for it, and were will- 
ing to shoulder the responsibility it entailed, conflict theory implies that 
stratification exists primarily because there are always some people who, ` 
through force or fraud or inheritance, are able to accumulate sufficient 
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power and wealth to maintain or advance their own positions at the ex- 
pense of others. Obviously, conflict theory differs radically from function- 
alism. Because it too’provides an explanation of inequality, we think any 
empirical data judged to support the functional theory of stratification 
must also be examined for consistency with conflict theory. 

Abrahamson asserts that the rise in wartime incomes of corporals and 
captains relative to those of civilians in comparable occupations supports 
the Davis-Moore hypothesis. Yet his data do not really pertain to inequal- 
ity structures per se, since his research was concerned with occupations 
near the top of the military stratification structure. Indeed, all the occupa- 
tions chosen come from the top half of the NORC scale. What Abraham- 
son’s results do show is that when the governing body of a nation 
decides to increase its military activities, it will increase the share of 
money going into the military sector. They do not reveal what the func- 
tional model predicts: that increased salaries (or prestige or any other 
form of reward) are necessary for either recruitment or motivation. Nor, 
of course, do his results show that military personnel are able to use their 
political power to increase their salaries, as the conflict model implies. 
Only a careful study of the historical record will allow us to decide which 
` view is more nearly valid. 

The tenuousness of Abrahamson’s “empirical assessment” of the Davis- 
Moore hypothesis becomes evident if we examine inequality more precisely 
by looking closely at salary changes within the military hierarchy itself. 
As an illustration, let us examine the relative rewarding of American mili- 
tary personnel during and after World War II, interpreting what we find 
on the basis of (1) a market (supply and demand) model, (2) the Davis- 
Moore model, and (3) a conflict model. (Models 1 and 2 are similar in 
assuming the operation of forces of supply and demand. The Davis-Moore 
model, however, implies that under no conditions will lower-ranking people 
be paid more than higher-ranking people.) Should the Davis-Moore model 
be applicable, we would expect to find the salaries of upper-echelon officers 
increasing disproportionately to those of lower-ranking personnel during 
the war: “In general those positions convey the best reward, and hence 
have the highest rank, which . . . have the greatest importance for the 
society” (Davis and Moore 1945, p. 243). Or, as Stinchcombe puts it, 
during wartime, “within the military, the degree of inequality of rewards 
should become greater, favoring generals for their talents are particularly 
scarce” (Stinchcombe 1963, p. 806). 

Actually, however, we find that very large salary increases were given to 
lower-ranking army personnel between 1940 and 1944, while no increases 
were given to top officers (see table 1). The market model seems most 
applicable. Generally speaking, armies are topheavy during . peacetime. 
When war comes, an enormous expansion of the lower ranks is needed. 
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TABLE 1 


RATE OF INCREASE IN ANNUAL BASE Pay BY RANK oF U.S. ARMY PERSONNEL 








INCREASE (%) 








1940 to 1942-44 to 1946-48 to 
Rank 1942-44 1946—48 1949-50 
General ..........-...00 0.0 10.0 28.3 
Major general ........... 0.0 0.0 10.0 10.0 , ~~ 28.3 33.9 
Brigadier general ......... 0.0 10.0 45.0 
Colonel .........4. inte 33.2 10.0 38.3 
Lieutenant colonel ........ 35.6 36.2 10.0 10.0 19.5 25.5 
Major ge araen 39.7 10.1 18.7 
Captain ocena i see 38.0 11.7 17.5 
First lieutenant .......... 43.4 39.5 17.0 16.2 9.8 12.4 
Second lieutenant ........ 37.1 . 20.0 9.9 
Private geed eege 197.6 50.0 4.0 





Source.—Table 2. 


The market model would predict virtually no salary increase for higher- 
ranking officers but substantial increases for infantrymen. Officers are al- 
ready in the service and, we assume, already have a commitment to the 
enterprise. At most one might expect a modest increase in pay to com- 
pensate for the hardships involved in the disruption of normal family life. 
But hardships are alleviated by the satisfaction of finally doing what one 
has been trained to do, and by the increased prestige of military officers 
during wartime. Moreover, the possibility of promotion may make raises in 
salary unnecessary. At the lower levels, however, conditions are different. 
Unlike the misfits who volunteer during peacetime, persons who enter the 
army during a major mobilization are making a significant sacrifice both 
financially and personally. Enormous pay increases were given to privates 
in this period (198%), and substantial increases to lower- and middle- 
ranking officers (40% and 36%, respectively). The findings concerning 
lower-ranking. officers appear to be consistent with the market model. 
During wartime there is usually an acute shortage of lieutenants. It takes 
more time to train them than enlisted men, so men in these ranks must 
usually accept longer enlistment times. Also, it is well known that their 
mortality rate in battle is especially high. 

How can we explain the high wartime pay increases given to middle- 
level officers—captain through colonel? Examination of table 2 suggests 
that these represent an attempt to reduce a salary gap between the ranks 
of colonel and brigadier general. If within hierarchical organizations fairly 
regular increases in salary along with increases in rank are necessary to 
prevent morale problems, these increases are consistent with the Davis- 
Moore model. Perhaps during peacetime such morale problems can be 
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TABLE 2 


ANNUAL Base Pay* or U.S. ARMY PERSONNEL DURING AND FOLLOWING 
Woritp War II 





Rank 1940 1942-44 1946-48 1949-50 





General .........00.eseeeeees $8,000 $8,000 $8,800 $11,286 
Major general .............-. 8,000 8,000 8,800 . 11,286 
Brigadier general ............. 6,000 6,000 6,600 9,576 
Colonel: erena segn terasas 3,750 4,998 5,500 7,610 
Lieutenant colonel ............ 3,500 4,746 5,225 6,242 
Major 220ese geht 2,950 4,122 4,538 5,387 
Captain ..........ccee scenes 2,500 3,450 3,855 4,532 
First lieutenant .............. 1,950 2,796 3,270 3,591 
Second lieutenant ............ 1,750 2,400 2,880 3,164 
Private: ons € éi Ce 252 750 1,125 1,170 
Ratio of general to private .... 31.7 10.7 7.8 9.6 





Source.—World Almanac and Book of Facts, for indicated years. cay. . 
* Averages of minimum and maximum rates are used where pay rates vary by time in service. 


ignored within an army because a high level of performance is not required. 

As we move across the columns of table 1, we see a situation that prob- 
ably cannot be explained by either the market model or the Davis-Moore 
model. By 1949~50 our army, a fraction of its wartime size, was once again 
topheavy; yet the top officers’ salaries continued to increase at a rapid 
rate; indeed, they increased at a far greater rate than those of lower- 
ranking personnel. Perhaps the political influence of military officers during 
the cold war was sufficient to persuade Congress to raise their salaries well 
beyond what was required by functional necessity. Obviously, these kinds 
of questions can be settled only through historical analysis, which’ Abra- 
hamson apparently does not think is necessary. Whatever the case, any 
attempt to make an “empirical assessment” would profit greatly from a 
close reading of relevant federal and historical documents. 

Can we suggest any more general conclusions about military salaries? 
Perhaps when a nation fights a major war, as the United States did in 
World War II, the distribution of rewards within the military will be 
affected by functional necessity. When the resources of a nation are sorely 
taxed, they will not be wasted. In this situation, inequality within the 
hierarchy declined. The ratio of a general’s salary to a private’s dropped 
from 32 in 1940 to 10 in 1950. A market model is appropriate, while the 
Davis-Moore explanation is clearly inappropriate. In times of peace, how- 
ever, changes in salary will come in response more to political forces than 
to functional necessity. Here a conflict model is more appropriate. For 
neither time period does the Davis-Moore hypothesis usefully explain the 
changes in relative inequality. 

Abrahamson’s “empirical assessment” is definitely not a test of the 
functional theory of stratification, nor even a convincing explanation of 
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changes in military salaries. The forces affecting differential reward ap- 
pear to be far more complicated than the Davis-Moore hypothesis suggests. 
We have not attempted to provide answers, but we do believe our critique 
raises relevant issues. We hope future work will deal more fully with the 
assumptions underlying the functional theory of stratification, assumptions 
that have made sociology the ideology of the status quo. 


BETH E. VANFOSSEN 

Wells College 

f RoBERT I. RHODES 
Lakehead University 
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IN DEFENSE OF THE ASSESSMENT 


The preceding critiques of my attempt to test hypotheses deduced from 
the functional theory of stratification (Abrahamson 1973a) raise two sets 
of questions. One category comprises a number of largely methodological 
issues, all of which concern the question of whether my assumptions and 
procedures result in a reasonable assessment of the Davis and Moore formu- 
lation (1945). A second set of issues seems directed primarily at the ideo- 
logical or moral “infrastructure” of functional theories in general (see 
Gouldner 1970). While there are some logical connections between the 
two sets of issues, each will be addressed separately for the sake of co- 
herence. 


Methodological Issues 


Leavy’s paper begins by questioning the relationship between defense 
expenditures and the salaries of military personnel. The question is highly 
relevant because I used changes in total expenditures as indicators of 
peace or war orientation, which in turn I related to changes in military 
(compared to civilian) salaries. If it is salaries that drive up total expendi- 
tures during wartime, then the indicators of functional importance and 
positional reward will necessarily be related, but spuriously. To test this 
relationship, I have calculated the percentage of the total military defense 
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budget allocated to military salaries between 1965 and 1970. As a more 
specific measure of peace or war orientation I selected the number of 
battlefield deaths among U.S. military personnel in Vietnam over the same 
years. The results, presented in table 1, show that the percentage of total 
military spending allocated to salaries declined consistently as battlefield 
intensity increased, and vice versa. 


TABLE 1 


War INTENSITY AND MILITARY SPENDING 





1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 





US. battlefield 

deaths .............. 1,369 5,008 9,378 14,592 9,414 4,221 
Military personnel 

salaries as % of 

military outlays ...... 201 .279 .266 .256 .274 .298 


Source.—U.S. Bureau of the Census 1971, s.v. “Vietnam Conflict” (for battlefield deaths), 
“Budget Outlays for National Defense Functions” (for percentage of military outlays of the Depart- 
ment of Defense allocated to military personnel). 








As the war intensified, total defense spending increased because of the 
increased costs of making war (military operations) and equipping soldiers 
(procurement), not because of salaries. Thus, there is no basis for assum- 
ing a spurious relationship between the indicators of relative functional 
importance and relative reward. 

Leavy’s second question is more easily dismissed. He claims that to 
expect any civilian occupation to outstrip its military counterpart during 
peacetime is to infer that national defense becomes the “lowest priority.” 
I do not believe this inference is correct, and I certainly did not make it. 
I assumed, following Stinchcombe (1963), only that peace and war orienta- 
tions changed the relative importance of military positions. (Further, I 
pointed out that in the periods following recent wars military expenditures 
as a percentage of the GNP have not returned to their prewar levels.) 

The question that I find most difficult to dismiss is Leavy’s comparison 
of corporals to machine operators during World War II. His findings are 
undeniably opposite to what I would have expected. In defense of the 
original hypothesis I would note that of the 14 total observations, 11 are 
still congruent with the theory. In addition, Leavy himself notes the very 
special circumstances which could have produced the two inversions. I 
think it unreasonable, though, to push the matter of special circumstances 
too far. At some point this line of reasoning leads to the rejection of data 
in order to retain a theory, and the history of sociology already contains 
too many such examples. In sum, my position is that most of the observa- 
tions continue to support the functional expectation, but some question 
must remain until more of the missing figures can be obtained. Unfortu- 
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hately, as Leavy too discovered, historical data of this type are very 
difficult to locate. There is no reason, however, to confine the testing of 
the Davis-Moore theory to this one type of data, as the following discussion 
will indicate. 

The major point made by Vanfossen and Rhodes is that the “tenuous- 
ness” of my assessment becomes apparent when one examines variations 
in rewards within the military organization rather than examining inter- 
organizational variations. I do not understand why they state this. If one 
follows Stinchcombe, as they and I did, both inter- and intraorganizational 
changes can be hypothesized. Rejection or confirmation of either has no 
necessary consequence for the other. Therefore, even prior to seeing their 
results, I would deny their assertion that their findings could negate my 
own. Their procedures, however, do elicit several questions. 

They report that, contrary to expectations, the salaries of military per- 
sonnel, by rank, do not become increasingly unequal during times of war. 
If they had examined changes over a longer period of time, utilizing more 
meaningful intervals, I would be more impressed. Their first time period 
begins in 1940, at the brink of World War II. Their second time span is 
mixed, involving both war and peace years. Their third period extends 
to the brink of the Korean War. Had they continued their analysis one 
additional budget year (to 1950-51, for which the data are available!), 
they would have found larger increases being given to higher-ranking per- 
sonnel. As I examined several ranks up to the Vietnam war, however, I 
did find results like theirs; that is, relative gains for the lower-ranking 
personnel. I mention ‘these findings—which support Vanfossen and 
Rhodes’s argument—because my position is not that functionalist assump- 
tions should be uniformly accepted. I am merely asking that the empirical 
connotations of sociological theories be assessed, and that the results of 
those assessments be one basis for synthesis. 

To return to Vanfossen and Rhodes’s procedures, not only do I quarrel 
with the time periods they constructed, but also, given the public nature 
of military rewards, I find their exclusive focus upon salaries too narrow. 
Stinchcombe mentions several other rewards that could vary by rank in 
times of peace and war: medals and promotions, for example. In an intra- 
organizational analysis such as theirs, there is no justification for their 
disregard of other rewards, 

In addition, their intraorganizational analysis also failed to take into 
account the marked fluctuations in the economy during this limited time 
span (Heilbroner 1968). Between 1940 and 1945, the lingering effects of 
the depression were finally shaken, and national income more than doubled 
(for the first and only time in a five-year period). All low-paying positions 
gain greatly—in percentage terms—on high-paying positions during such 
periods. After the war, however, between 1945 and 1950, national income 
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declined in both percentage and absolute amounts. All else being equal, 
such a decline will favor the lower-paid positions to a lesser degree. Ac- 
cording to Vanfossen and Rhodes’s table 1, this is almost exactly what 
happened: the lower-paid positions gained, in percentage terms, on the 
higher-paid positions through 1948, a function of their initially lower base. 
The degree of apparent catching up was greatest between 1940 and 1945, 
when the nation’s income was increasing most rapidly. Neither war nor 
peace appears to have a marked effect on the trend. 

With the above considerations in mind, I would recommend testing the 
intraorganizational hypothesis by comparing military to nonmilitary occu- 
pations to determine whether the higher-ranking military positions gained 
more relative to their civilian counterparts during times of war. Unfor- 
tunately, my original data had only one interval involving corporals and 
captains. That was 1947-51, when captains exceeded school teachers by 
a larger amount than corporals exceeded factory workers (see Abraham- 
son 1973a, table 3, p. 1244). Because that relative gain occurred during 
the Korean War, the finding is as expected. I do not offer this as proof, 
because one example is much too limited. I offer it merely as one indication 
of how future testing of the intraorganizational hypothesis might better 
proceed. 

I agree strongly with Vanfossen and Rhodes’s suggestion that functional 
explanations be compared with other possible explanations. Their use of 
a market model in wartime, however, strikes me as naive in the light of 
wartime drafts. If, as they conclude, a market model fits military raises 
during wartimes, then the rate of nonvoluntary inductions should certainly 
decrease as a society moves into a war. Between 1965 and 1970, however, 
the percentage of nonvoluntary inductions increased directly with battle- 
field intensity. (U.S. Department of Defense 1970). Therefore, it seems 
to me that neither the functional nor the market theory fits very well with 
their pay raise data for wartime; and their use of a conflict model for 
peacetime strikes me as gratuitous, 

In addition, I am skeptical of the very separation of peacetime and war- 
time, because it theoretically implies that states of war are rare conditions 
requiring special types of explanation. Market restraints in fact charac- 
terize many civilian occupations; professional baseball players. once 
“drafted,” for example, are not free to sell their services on an open 
market. _ ms 

I would like briefly to clarify further how the questions of differential 
functional importance raised by Vanfossen and Rhodes might be decided. 
In their original statement, Davis and Moore footnoted two possible indi- 


1 Stratification would still be functionally expected as a way of motivating people to 
perform their obligations. 
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‘cators: the absence of functionally equivalent positions and the number 
of dependent positions. The latter would be highly applicable to hier- 
archical organizations such as the military, but the former is not. I think 
the entire question of functional equivalents, at a methodological level, 
creates insurmountable problems of tautology (Abrahamson 1972). 

From Stinchcombe’s complementary and additive models of enterprises 
(1963), two other indicators may be derived to replace the functional 
equivalents indicator of Davis and Moore: the consequences of an in- 
cumbent’s performance for the success of the total enterprise, and the 
interchangeability of positions and persons. A very strong inverse relation- 
ship between these two indicators should be expected. Using baseball as an 
example again, I believe it could be demonstrated empirically that a 
pitcher’s performance is usually more strongly related to a team’s success 
than is any other player’s; correspondingly, the pitcher’s position is less 
readily interchangeable than others (e.g., individuals who play left field, 
right field, or first base will interchange among these positions more than 
with the pitching position). 

If this perspective were applied to military positions, I think the same 
kind of differentiations could be made. From different rankings of positions 
with respect to dependence of the total enterprise and interchangeability 
of positions, at least a rough ranking of functional importance could be 
deduced and related to rewards. In situations where market considerations 
are more relevant, the goodness of fit between both functional and market 
theories and the distribution of rewards could be assessed. For example, 
I have examined teaching- and research-oriented universities as examples, 
respectively, of additive and complementary enterprises (Abrahamson 
1973). As expected, greater inequality in rewards, by rank, was observed 
in the complementary (i.e., research) institutions. More relevant to our 
concerns here, when the pattern of observed inequality was assessed against 
both functional and market theories, it appeared to correspond more closely 
with the functional paradigm. 

While such tests of competing theories are highly desirable, through a 
misunderstanding of the Davis-Moore theory, Vanfossen and Rhodes have 
created “either-or” situations where none exist. Specifically, they argue 
from a conflict perspective that some people “through force or fraud or 
inheritance, are able to . . . maintain or advance their own positions.” They 
consider this (possibly true) phenomenon incompatible with the functional 
view solely because, like Tumin (1953), they fail to differentiate between 
means of attaining positions and determinants of positional rank. As 
Davis stated in his reply to Tumin: “Even though a high caste person 
occupies his rank because of his parents, this fact does not explain the... 
caste’s position in the community” (Davis 1953, p. 395). 
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Ideological Issues 


Many of the specific criticisms directed at my paper are addressed less to 
the hypothesis I tested than to the theory from which it originated, and 
less to the functional theory of stratification per se than to functional 
theories as a generic type. Full consideration of these issues transcends the 
scope of this paper, but I would like to offer a few pertinent observations. 

When Vanfossen and Rhodes argued that a more detailed historical 
examination of military salaries was needed, I was struck by the similarity 
between this contention and other recent criticisms of various functional 
theories. Szymanski’s Marxian dialectic, for example, calls for an examina- 
tion of specific historical events rather than the abstract comparative ap- 
proach he links with conventional functionalism (1972). Although Matza 
approaches functionalism from a very different perspective, his ethno- 
methodological critique (1969) similarly stresses that the functionalists 
have been too concerned with general theories and indifferent to concrete 
detail. ‘ 

The criticisms calling for historical specificity involve a concern for the 
accuracy of concrete cases presumed to be relevant to functional theories. 
I would not quarrel with concerns of this sort, but I am struck by a second 
concern that is consistently associated with the first. Szymanski claims 
that sociological emphasis should be placed more upon individuals and 
upon the ways in which individual needs are satisfied. Matza believes that 
the functionalists have been too concerned with viewing total situations 
as outsiders rather than viewing individuals from an insider’s perspective. 

What this combination of criticisms suggests to me.is a two-pronged 
attack upon both the functionalist perspective and the abstract compara- 
tive view of sociology associated with the pioneering functionalists (Durk- 
heim in particular). Unfortunately, in my estimation, Kingsley Davis 
has also contributed to the identification of the comparative view as ex- 
clusively functionalist. In his influential paper which viewed distinctive 
functionalism as a myth, Davis (1959) argued that there was no, other 
approach sociologists could follow without being either reductionists or 
practitioners of sheer description. What Davis had in mind but left out 
was the question, what, other than functionalists, could macro-comparative 
sociologists be? Now, a decade and a half later, there appear to be many 
alternatives, particularly as other schools of thought in the discipline, 
such as the proponents of the labeling perspective, attempt to move toward ` 
a more inclusive, supraindividual approach (Schervich 1973). 

Simply put, my contention is that it is important to distinguish between 
functionalism as an approach and the concern for a macro-comparative 
sociology that has traditionally been associated with functionalism. Too 
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often the second is condemned in the backwash of the first. I find this 
regrettable because the issues involved are clearly of sufficient importance 
to require an uncontaminated evaluation. Finally, regarding the role of 
detailed historical and individual analysis in sociology, I would like to 
offer the following quotation from Max Weber (1947, pp. 109-10): | 


It has continually been assumed as obvious that the science of sociology 
seeks to formulate . . . generalized uniformities. .. . This distinguishes it 
from history which is oriented to . . . individual actions. . . . As in the 
case of every generalizing science the abstract character of the concepts 
of sociology is responsible for the fact that, compared with actual his- 
torical reality, they are relatively lacking in fullness of concrete con- 
tent.... [But] at the same time . . . sociological analysis . . . helps us to 
understand [a particular] concrete historical phenomenon. 


To be a sociologist, in Weber’s sense, does not require that one also 
be a functionalist. In a mature sociology, however, sociologists will neither 
view functionalism as a banner around which to rally, nor merely dismiss 
it as a morally contemptible establishment ideology. 


MARK ABRAHAMSON 
Syracuse University 
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Inequality, Sociology, and Moral Philosophy 
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The theoretical enterprise of moral philosophy has deep roots in both 
Continental and British philosophy. In Germany Hegel and Kant; in 
France Rousseau and Les Philosophes; in Scotland the moral philosophers, 
Frances Hutcheson, Adam Ferguson, and Adam Smith; and in England 
Locke and Mill, aspired to express normative principles for the organization 
of society.! Sociology began much later, with aspirations to be a positive 
science of society, and, befitting such goals, the discipline started as not 
only a theoretical enterprise but also an empirical one. 

Despite the differences in their aspirations and modus operandi, moral 
philosophy and sociology have shared a subject matter, the functioning of 
society, and the relation of the individual to society. Consequently, it is 
surprising that except for readings in moral philosophy assigned o students 
in courses on the historical background of social theory, and for casual 
reading of modern sociological theory by moral philosophers, sociology 
and moral philosophy have remained wholly apart, with no interchange of 
ideas. 

The same cannot be said of the relation between economics and moral 
philosophy, for the origins of economic theory may be found in one branch 
of moral philosophy: classical utilitarianism, as expressed >y Jeremy 
Bentham and John Stuart Mill. Along with its aspirations as a positive 
science economics as a discipline has maintained a parallel set of aspirations 
as a normative science, principally in the branch of economics known as 
welfare economics, which continues to hold, perhaps in a narrower context 
than does moral philosophy, the aim of expressing normative principles for 
the organization of society.2 In turn, moral philosophy as a theoretical 


1A critic of an earlier draft argued that “political philosophy” is a more appropriate 
term for describing this work. I will continue to use “moral philosophy,” because 
this is how John Rawls, whose work I shall. discuss in detail below, describes his 
work. Otherwise, this general direction of effort is better described as pol:tical philoso- 
phy, an enterprise which has begun a resurgence recently (see, for example, Laslett 
[1956], Laslett and Runciman [1962, 1967], and Laslett, Runciman, and Skinner 
[1972]). 


2In the 20th century, the development of welfare economics began with Pigou in 
the 1920s, continued through Bergson in the 1930s, and then, in the 1950s. was brought 
up short by Arrow, who showed that any method for deriving a social optimum 
from individual preferences was destined to fail unless one assumed an interpersonal 
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enterprise has often made extensive use of the economist’s paradigmatic 
rational man to serve as the foundation for a particular system of moral 
philosophy. That, indeed, is the foundation used by Rawls (1971), whose 
work I shall examine more closely below. Several circumstances have com- ` 
bined over the past few years to make possible a much more direct con- 
frontation between sociological research and theory on the one hand, and 
moral philosophy on the other. One of these has been the empirical investi- 
gations by sociologists into the character, levels, and sources of inequality 
in society. Social essayists—in particular Michael Harrington (1963)— 
drew attention in the 1960s to the degree of inequality within and between 
races in the United States, and a number of empirical investigations at- 
tempted to study the amount and causes of inequality. A large body of this 
work centered around inequality of opportunity in education, including a 
congressionally mandated study of inequality in the schools (Coleman 
et al. 1966) and a large number of works that used this study as a starting 
point (Mosteller and Moynihan 1972). Another body of work has focused 
on inequalities of school financing between rich and poor districts (see 
Coons, Clune, and Sugarman 1970; Levin 1972). Both of these directions 
of work were inextricably woven into the political fabric of society; nu- 
merous administrative decisions, legislative actions, and court cases con- 
cerned with school desegregation and school financing used these growing 
bodies of research results. 

Some research on inequality focused on income (Duncan 1968), and at 
least one (Jencks 1972) covered comprehensively both problems of in- 
equality in education and inequality in income. In addition, work in which 
sociologists have participated, though economists have been the initiators, 
has been addressed to issues related to income inequality both empirically 
and normatively. In particular, the income-maintenance experiments have 
dealt with questions of the incentive effects of certain kinds of income- 
redistribution plans: that is, examination of the empirical consequences 
of reduction of income inequality. 

This paper is not the place to ask what in the 1960s led to this surge of 
interest—not only among sociologists, but in society at large—in issues of 
inequality. Rather, my point is that sociologists did carry out extensive 
empirical research on the extent and sources of educational inequality— 
and to some degree other inequalities—that has begun to amass data bear- 
ing on some of the fundamental issues of moral philosophy. 

A second circumstance that conspires with others to bring together work 
in sociology and work in moral philosophy is the fact that, in this empirical 
research, sociologists have been led to examine the conceptual foundations 


comparison of utility, which was implicitly what the classical utilitarians did. Since 
then, welfare economics has been hung on this one point, despite extensive forays into 
the theory of social choice by economists and political scientists. 
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of “inequality,” to attempt to discover the senses in which it exists in so- 
ciety, and to discover in which of these senses “inequality” is held to be 
illegitimate or at least undesirable in society. Although there are many 
variations, two strong polar concepts, “equality of opportunity” and “equal- 
ity of results,” have been identified (see Coleman 1968, 1973; Jencks 
et al. 1972). Along with that conceptual examination have come initial 
forays into what has been the province of moral philosophy: normative 
expressions concerning the elimination or reduction of inequality. For 
example, Jencks, after examining the extent of income inequality in this 
country and its impermeability to changes in the distribution of education, 
proposes income-redistribution schemes which would reduce greatly the 
level of income inequality; in Mosteller and Moynihan these issues are 
» considered as well. 

Thus sociologists, though beginning from an empirical base, have begun 
to address normative issues of the “appropriate” or “proper” or “optimum” 
levels of inequality or arrangements to bring about equality. It is true that 
these attempts are ad hoc rather than founded on an explicit philosophical 
base; nevertheless, definite movement toward problems traditionally in the 
domain of moral philosophy has taken place. A third circumstance that 
has helped bring together these two modes of inquiry has been a massive 
change in social organization. The total amount of income redistribution 
through government in American society to reduce inequality that arises 
from economic activity has increased enormously over the past decades. 
This situation probably has arisen from the urbanization of society, which 
has greatly increased economic interdependence and made impossible 
subsistence living by families with almost no money income, as is possible 
in a rural setting. Whatever the cause, the increased necessity for income 
redistribution through government has created policy questions about how 
much of such redistribution should take place, how it should take place, 
and what resources can be employed to reduce the dependency of those 
who now receive income through redistribution. These policy questions 
focus the attention of research sociologists on just those issues o? inequality 
that moral philosophy has long addressed. 

Finally, a fourth circumstance that has brought a confrontation between 
sociology and moral philosophy is the publication of a single book, John 
Rawls’s A Theory of Justice (1971). This book constitutes the culmination 
of a long preoccupation of Rawls with the question of how one can charac- 
terize, in principle, a just society, one in which the dual problems of pre- 
serving individual autonomy and rights and obtaining the benefits that 
arise from a social order are solved. This is the fundamental question of 
the tension between the individual and society which Hobbes posed, and 
which many, including Hobbes, Rousseau, Locke, Kant, and many others 
have attempted to answer. Such attempts have not characterized modern 
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sociology as a discipline, however, for sociologists have regarded such 
normative questions as being outside their province as they sought a 
“value-free” science. I believe this has been a mistaken orientation of the 
discipline. As I shall attempt to show before the end of this paper and in 
more detail elsewhere, I believe that one approach to social theory, a 
particular branch of the theory of action, is capable of addressing norma- 
tive questions surrounding the relation between the individual and society. 
The lack of attention to this issue in sociology, in contrast to continued 
interest in it in political science and economics, is illustrated by the relative 
absence of references to sociological works in Rawls’s book. There are 
three references to works by contemporary sociologists (two in one foot- 
note to Homans and one in another footnote to Runciman) and three to 
classical sociologists, but there are hundreds to economists and dozens to 
political scientists. Clearly, in the literature which forms the discourse of 
moral philosophy, sociological research and theory have not played an 
important part? 

Rawls’s attempt to lay out a set of principles for a just society does not 
in itself bring moral philosophy into contact with the recent developments 
of sociology I have described. What does do so is the content of his prin- 
ciples, for one of Rawls’s two central principles concerns the conditions 
under which inequalities may properly exist in a just society. It is with 
the enunciation of this principle (which, to be sure, he first described in an — 
earlier form in a paper in 1958 [pp. 185-87]) that Rawls brings moral 
philosophy into full position for direct confrontation with recent develop- 
ments in sociological research and theory. In some respects, Rawls’s theory 
can be seen as an attempt to establish a philosophical base for overriding 
the principle of efficiency, which is the governing principle of classical 
economic theory. In recent years, the defects of elevating efficiency to the 
governing principle of social and economic institutions have become in- 
creasingly apparent because the criterion of efficiency is oblivious to issues 
of distribution, and, in recent years, inequalities of distribution (e.g., 
income distribution) have not come to be reduced through market forces. 
This has led to increasing attention, both in policy and in theory, to prob- 
lems of distribution. 

I have described a number of circumstances that have conspired to bring 
sociology and moral philosophy into contact, a contact that will provide, I 
believe, benefits to both. But the contact and its implications are not self- 


3I begin this attempt in Coleman (1974). In a larger work that is not yet completed, 
I spell out the details of the theory. 


4 One might argue that Rawls is atypical, and that argument is to some degree well 
taken. Rawls, by his very acceptance of the social contract framework as a starting 
point and his use of the rational-man paradigm from economic theory, is from the 
start closer to economics than to sociology, which begins from other points. 
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evident, and in this paper I want to show the points of contact. In particu- 
lar, I will use empirical results from sociological research to question the 
structure of Rawls’s theory of justice. Then I will propose an alternative 
formulation, one which begins from a social contract and uses the rational- 
man paradigm (as does Rawls), but does not run afoul of the sociological 
evidence in the way that I believe Rawls’s theory does. 

To accomplish this, I will first describe the central principles of Rawls’s 
theory. Second, I will point out some of its aspects as they relate to so- 
ciological theory, in order to provide a sociological framework within which 
to view the theory. Then I will examine critically two points in the theory 
before examining the sociological evidence. Fourth, I will examine recent 
sociological evidence relating to inequality and attempt to show the points 
of incongruity of Rawls’s perspective with that evidence. Finally, with 
this confrontation and its results as a background, I will present the initial 
steps of what I believe to be a proper beginning for a theory of moral or 
political philosophy. 


THE CENTRAL PRINCIPLES OF RAWLS’S THEORY OF JUSTICE 


Although Rawls describes his theory as only a theory of justice, it is in 
part a normative theory of the social order. It is in the grand tradition of 
the contract theorists of the 18th century, and it addresses the fundamental 
problems of a social order. Thus it is not to be taken lightly, for its aims 
are to enlarge upon, and indeed to complete, a theoretical direction that 
was initiated by the contract theorists. Whether it turns out to be largely 
successful or largely a failure, it constitutes the first major attempt in a 
very long time to fashion a theory of the social order from contract theory. 

The starting point of Rawls’s theory, unlike that of most sociological 
theory, is the individual—the rational man—determining whether to enter 
into a social contract with others for mutual benefit, and, if so, what kind of 
contract to establish. Jt is essential to recognize the implications of this 
starting point. It is a most difficult starting point for a theory of society 
for it assumes no social institutions, and it must make the great leap from 
the individual to the social order. Rawls’s concern is to devise a starting 
point such that the institutions that emerge from it are fair to all persons 
who enter the contract. 

Thus for him the original position from which persons contract into the 
social order is crucial. If the resulting contract is to be fair, Rawls argues, 
the rational men who establish the contract must do so behind a veil of 
ignorance—and the particular ignorance that concerns us here is ignorance 
as to what their positions will be after the contract is complete and the 
institutions are established. No one should select principles that favor a 
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certain position through knowledge that he himself is likely to occupy that 
position. 

As Rawls makes clear, the theoretical starting point is sharply distinct 
from classical utilitarianism, which is the one major theoretical framework 
other than contract theory that derives a social order from the individual 
choice of rational actors. In utilitarianism, each person acts from the par- 
ticular position in which he actually finds himself, pursuing his own in- 
terest. This pursuit of self interests, combined with the fact that interests 
_are interdependent, causes desirable social institutions to develop, not 

through anyone’s willing them, but, following Adam Smith’s famous phrese, 
through the action of the “invisible band. "8 To the degree that utilitarian 
theory addresses itself to the appropriate institutional structure of society 
it says only two things: that the institutional structure should be as open 
as possible to the free exercise of these interests, a condition which will 
lead to the maximum possible good; and that the only proper restraint 
in the exercise of these interests is the sympathetic identification with the 
interests of others (either on the part of all members of society, as in 
Smith, or for most utilitarians, on the part of an ideal observer who takes 
the interests of all into account), which will lead to the establishment of 
fair and impartial rules.® 
In part, the difference between the social-contract theorists and the 
utilitarians is that of a different stage: the contract theorists, including 
. Rawls; would allow the play of self-interests once the initial rules were 
established via a proper social contract. In this sense, Rawls’s theory can 
be regarded as a modification of utilitarianism, prefacing the interplay of 
self-interests by a social contract made behind a veil of ignorance about 
what one’s interests will be once the rules are established. Rawls indicates 
this at many points. For example, “I assume . . . that the economy is 
roughly a free market system” (p. 66), and, “It is necessary to note the 
distinction between the constitutive rules of an institution, which establish 
its various rights and duties, and so on, and strategies and maxims for how 
best to take advantage of the institution for particular purposes” (p. 56). 
But, as in Rousseau’s theory, the rules of the contract may be highly re- 
strictive, such that most resources are regarded as collectively held, or at 
least subject to a collective will, rather than individually held. This is 
incompatible with utilitarianism, for it largely precludes that individual 


5 Perhaps the earliest pure expression of this theoretical position was that of Mande- 
ville’s Fable of the Bees. In Mandeville’s fable, so long as the bees were motivated by 
altruism, the tasks of the hive did not get done, and only when the bees attended 
each to his own selfish interests did the hive thrive, to the benefit of all. 


6 This sympathetic identification is found most fully developed in Adam Smiths 
Theory of Moral Sentiments. 
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action which, according to utilitarian theory, produces individual and social 
benefits. 

In Rawls’s theory, once the original position of equality or ignorance 
is established the rational persons are to decide on those principles that will 
govern their social institutions. Rawls postulates that rational persons in 
such a position will choose two principles, and these are the principles that 
form the basis for his just social order. The two principles stated in their 
simplest forms are: “First: each person is to have an equal right to the 
most extensive basic liberty compatible with a similar liberty for others. 
Second: social and economic inequalities are to be arranged so that they 
are both (a) reasonably expected ‘to be to everyone’s advantage, and (b) 
attached to positions and offices open to all” (p. 60). Rawls further indi- 
cates that the first principle has priority: liberty can be restricted only 
for the sake of greater liberty, not for the sake of increased social gains. In 
effect, this means that the liberty of one can be restricted only fcr the sake 
of increasing the liberty of another with lesser liberty. 

Rawls elaborates these principles in many ways in order to draw out 
their implications, but for the purposes of the critique I wish to make it is 
sufficient to give only a few and introduce them at points where I will use 
them. He says: “As a first step, suppose that the basic structure of society 
distributes certain primary goods. . . . For simplicity, assume that the 
chief primary goods at the disposition of society are rights and liberties, 
powers and opportunities, income and wealth. . . . Imagine, then, a hypo- 
thetical initial arrangement in which all the social primary goods are 
equally distributed—everyone has similar rights and duties, and income 
and wealth are equally shared. This state of affairs provides a benchmark 
for judging improvements. If certain inequalities of wealth and organiza- 
tional powers would make everyone better off than in this hypothetical 
starting situation, then they accord with the general conception” (p. 62). 

This passage suggests what I believe is Rawls’s fundamental aim: to 
describe those conditions in a society in which one can say that a given set 
of inequalities is just. Rawls does not by any means aim to establish a set 
of rules such that inequalities in society are ruled out. Rather, he aims to 
establish a set of rules that determine which inequalities are just, or fair, . 
and which ones are not. To put it roughly but simply, those inequalities 
are fair or just which by their existence make everyone better off (in par- 
ticular, the least advantaged, he says at several points [e.g., p. 15]); those 
which do not meet this criterion are not fair or just. It is not immediately 
apparent how an inequality might make the less advantaged better off, but 
the idea is roughly this: an unequal distribution of resources or a given 
system of hierarchical authority may lead to greater productivity in a so- 
cial system than an equal distribution or the absence of authority. If, and 
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only if, that greater productivity brings to those on the lowest level more 
than they would have had under an equal distribution of resources or a 
wholly egalitarian authority system, the inequality is justified. This is a 
_ stronger constraint than the efficiency criterion of utilitarianism, in which 
the inequalities are justified if, and only if, they lead to greater produc- 
tivity. 

It is useful to note as an aside that welfare economists have attempted 
to abrogate the efficiency principles of utilitarian economics, not for the 
establishment of a “just” social order, but for “maximization of social 
welfare.” Pigou argued, from the fact that the marginal utility of any 
normal good is declining, that the marginal utility of all a man’s resources 
taken as a whole is declining, so that the addition of a dollar to a rich 
man’s wealth gives less utility than the addition of a dollar to a poor man’s 
wealth. It then follows that, at any point in time, social utility (i.e., social 
welfare) will be increased by a transfer of wealth from the rich man to 
the poor man. The maximization of social utility can then occur only when 
no more transfers can take place, that is, at a point where all resources are 
equally distributed. . 

Thus we see that Rawls is focusing on the same general problem as that 
of the sociological research I referred to earlier: the problem of inequality 
in society. While that research addressed itself to measuring the extent 
and inferring the causes of inequality in society, Rawls is addressing him- 
self ‘to the normative question: when is inequality justified? 

The paragraphs above show the central core of Rawls’s theory. Before 
examining it in the context of empirical research results on inequality, it 
is useful to do two things: first, to mention a logical problem that arises 
from the structure of the theory itself, and then to relate Rawls’s just 
society to conceptions in sociological theory. In doing the latter, some of 
the special characteristics of the theory will become more evident. 

First, there is a defect in the logical structure of the theory. Rawls 
creates a hypothetical starting point of individual choice behind a veil of 
ignorance, the “original position” of persons establishing the contract. One 
might then say that this is the fundamental postulate of the theory—but 
then Rawls postulates the actual content of the choice that these persons 
in their original position would take. This content cannot be deduced from 
the original position; it is an independent postulate. Rawls justifies this 
content by arguing that a rational person behind a veil of ignorance would 
choose these two principles. But this is an a priori psychological argument 
which is subject to empirical falsification." And it is very easy to imagine 
that it might be falsified. For example, one can ask what degree of pro- 


7 At another point he rejects Kant’s use of such arguments: “A priori psychological 
argument, however plausible, is not sufficient to abandon the principle of toleration” 
(p. 215). 
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gressivity in income tax would be preferred by a set of rational persons 
voting early in their lifetime without knowledge of what their future in- 
comes will be (that is, behind a veil of ignorance). A reasonable conjecture 
might be that each rational voter would weigh the burden of taxation he 
would experience in those future years when his income was high against 
the burden of taxation he would experience in those future years when his 
income was low. He would then vote for that degree of tax progressivity 
which he felt would equalize those future burdens. This conception of what 
a rational man would do in devising a tax rate bears no hint of Rawls’s 
principles of justice, and raises doubt that rational men behind a veil of 
ignorance would arrive at the principles which Rawls lays doen 5 

Consequently the two starting points, the original position and the prin- 
ciples for a just society, must be regarded as alternatives that cannot be 
simultaneously held because they are not logically independent, nor is one 
logically derivable from the other. Thus we may regard these double start- 
ing points in one of two ways: (1) the conception of rational persons estab- 
lishing a social contract behind a veil of ignorance is not to be taken 
seriously; it is to be regarded as merely a way of creating a plausible back- 
ground and thus encouraging assent by the reader to what would otherwise 
be two wholly a priori principles; (2) the two principles are not to be taken 
as central but as subject to change if it can be shown that this original 
position does not lead to such a choice on the part of rational persons. I 
will take the first of these interpretations, assuming that Rawls wants to 
hold to the content of these principles for a just society, however they may 
have been arrived at. 


THE JUST SOCIETY AND SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 


What is most striking as one examines Rawls’s conception of justice as 
fairness is how special is the kind of society he proposes. Parsons charac- 
terizes societies according to four polarities, two of which are universalism 
versus particularism in the relations that characterize institutions and 
achievement versus ascription in the access of persons to positions or re- 
sources in society. Rawls’s just society could not be particularistic; it could 
not be ascriptive. For example, in his preliminaries, in his discussion of 
“formal justice” which he sees as prior to and assumed by the substantive 
justice provided by his two principles, he says: “For if it is supposed that 
institutions are reasonably just then it is of great importance that the au- 
thorities should be impartial and not influenced by personal, monetary, or 
other irrelevant considerations in their handling of particular cases” (p. 
59); and again: “Let us.also imagine ... that institutions are impartially 


8 This means of arriving at an “appropriate” level of progressivity in income tax was 
suggested by James Buchanan in a personal communication. 
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and consistently administered by judges and other officials. That is, similar 
cases are treated similarly, the relevant similarities and differences being 
those identified by the existing norms.” And in describing the formal con- 
straints of the concept of right, which are constraints on the persons in 
Rawls’s “original position,” he describes the constraint of generality: “It 
must be possible to formulate them [the principles of justice] without 
` the use of what would be intuitively recognized as proper names, or rigged 
definite description” (p. 131). 

In this and other places Rawls makes clear that the institutions of a 
society governed by his principles of justice are characterized by univer- 
salism rather than particularism. Equally intrinsic to his principles is the 
criterion of achievement rather than’ascription in the access of persons to 
derived positions in the society. This is explicitly stated in part (0) of his 
second principle and reiterated elsewhere. For example: “As earlier defined 
fair equality of opportunity means a certain set of institutions that assures 
similar chances of education and culture for persons similarly motivated 
and keeps positions and offices open to all on the basis of qualities and 
efforts reasonably related to the relevant duties and tasks” (p. 278). This 
passage could well be a joint definition of universalistic and achievement- 
oriented institutions, or alternatively, of Weberian ideal-type bureaucracy. 

These passages and others make clear that the institutions of Rawls’s 
just society, characterized by universalism and achievement, are bureaucratic 
in form. This may be an inevitable consequence of the search for a just 
society; on the other hand, it may merely signal a kind of myopia about 
the varieties of forms that justice might take. It denies that the caste 
society of India could be just, for example, no matter how extensive the 
system of obligations and responsibilities that hold among castes. And it 
denies that a close community, in which most relations are particularistic 
rather than universalistic and in which many positions are ascribed rather 
than achieved, could be a just society. It denies that familistic societies, in 
which one’s social location is ascribed largely on the basis of the family’s 
position in a larger structure and the person’s position in the family, could 
be just societies, Yet close communities and familistic societies often are 
believed to have a humane quality lacking in modern, impersonal, uni- 
versalistic, achievement-oriented societies.? 

I will not pursue the point here, but it is important to recognize that 
the conceptions of justice that Rawls holds are highly specific to the im- 
personal Gesellschaft which modern society has become. Only if we want 
to deny at the outset that primitive tribes and other gemeinschuftliche so- 


3 One colleague has remarked that when he read Rawls, he kept thinking of the kinds 
of Orthodox Jewish communities portrayed in Fiddler on the Roof, which clearly 
could not measure up to Rawls’s criteria of a just society. Yet such societies have a 
kind of humane justice that the bureaucratic form required by Rawls could never have. 
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cial systems can constitute just systems can we accept a definition of justice 
as circumscribed as that which Rawls sets forth. Yet we know from a 
great deal of social research, if not from personal experience, the psychic 
costs of living in an impersonal universalistic, achievement-oriented social 
system. What is lost in such societies is the personal care, personal atten- 
tion, warmth, and sense of responsibility each person has for particular 
persons. When these elements are weighed against impersonal justice, as 
Rawls’s theory of justice forces them to be, is it clear that they are less 
necessary to us? 

But while social theory should sensitize us to the possible culture 
boundedness of Rawls’s theory of justice, it does not address the question 
of whether the theory is satisfactory within societies of the type for which 
it is developed: modern industrial society. To examine that question re- 
quires recourse to recent sociological research in inequality. 


SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH ON INEQUALITY AND ITS RELATIONS TO A 
THEORY OF JUSTICE 


As I have described above, Rawls’s theory can be regarded as an attempt 
to express the conditions under which inequalities are compatible with a 
just society. Intrinsic to the theory is the principle of “fair equality of op- 
portunity,” as expressed, for example, in the passage quoted earlier from 
page 278. More explicitly, Rawls says at another point: “I assume that 
there is fair (as opposed to formal) equality of opportunity. This means 
that, in addition to maintaining the usual kinds of social overhead capital, 
the government tries to insure equal chances of education and culture for 
persons similarly endowed and motivated either by subsidizing private 
schools or by establishing a public school system” (p. 275). This assump- 
tion brings the theory into direct contact with recent sociological research 
on inequality, for that research has been confronted with precisely the 
question of what constitutes equality of opportunity in education. The 
problem was created by the mandate to the commissioner of education in 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, which directed the commissioner of education 
to carry out “a survey of the lack of availability of equal educational oppor- 
tunity.” One of the principal problems in carrying out that mandate lay in 
the interpretation of the term “lack of equality of educational opportunity.” 
It was clear from the legislative history of the act and from the expressions 
of interest groups that at least five distinct definitions of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity were held, and that these five were sharply separated 
into two groups: a set of more or less conventional definitions in which 
equality of educational opportunity is defined in terms of the input re- 
sources to the schools, without regard to the effect of these resources on 
the outcomes of education, and one in which the criteria are outcomes of 
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education with the inputs evaluated solely in terms of their effects on 
these criteria (Coleman 1968). 

The results of the research showed several things which create a dilemma 
for Rawls’s theory (Coleman et al. 1966). First, they showed that there 
was a sharp difference between the level of inequality of opportunity ac- 
cording to the two groups of definitions. According to the conventional 
definition, in terms of input resources provided by boards of education, the 
degree of inequality of educational opportunity by race was relatively 
small (when compared, say, with the inequality by geographic region or by 
urbanism). But according to the definition in which inputs are evaluated 
by their effects on academic achievement, there was high inequality of 
opportunity by race. (For example, there was a high degree of racial in- 
equality in teachers’ verbal skills, which was of some importance for stu- 
dents’ achievement.) Thus the choice of definitions is not merely important 
in principle, but in actuality as well. Second, and more crucial, when in- 
equality of educational opportunity was defined according to the effects 
of input resources on educational achievement, those resources under the 
control of the school were considerably less important than those which 
were intrinsic to the child’s family background. That is, the resources 
brought to education from the home were considerably more important for 
achievement than those provided by the schools. Extensive further analysis 
of that research (see for example, Mosteller and Moynihan 1972) as well 
as research in other countries (Purves 1973; Comber and Keeves 1973; 
Thorndike 1973) confirm and strengthen this result. Less important, but 
still more important than most school resources, were those inputs to a 
student’s educational opportunity provided by the level of background of 
other students in his classroom (see McPartland and Sprehe [1973] for 
further analysis of those effects). That is, the social composition of his 
classroom was an important input to educational opportunity. 

It is clear from these research results that the very conception of in- 
equality of educational opportunity in Rawls’s theory is not appropriate. 
The privately held resources located in the family are unequalizing, while 
the publicly held resources provided by the school board are equalizing, 
since they are already distributed rather equally. Thus, inequality of op- 
portunity is the starting point, brought about through the unequal family 
resources available to different children. Effective reduction in inequality 
of opportunity can come about only by increasing the ratio of public to 
private resource inputs to education, since the public inputs are equalizing 
and the private ones are unequalizing. Consequently, the crucial question 
that arises is not the passive one suggested by the phrase, “equality of 
opportunity,” but rather the very active one: just how much collective 
resources are to go into education? The answer must be given with full 
realization that, whatever it is, the result will not be equality of educational 
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opportunity but rather a reduction in the inequality, simply because the 
private resources continue to be unequalizing forces, provided differentially 
by different families. 

Viewed in this way, these results create a dilemma for Rawis’s Se 
To resolve it in one direction, he may accept the conventional definition 
of equality of educational opportunity as the passage quoted earlier from 
page 278 suggests. That definition accepts the level of motivation it finds 
in the child and appears to imply that equal opportunity lies merely in 
provision of equal facilities, with no societal responsibility for the child’s 
use of them. 

But to do that implies, as these results show, that although formal 
equality of opportunity will exist by definition, little substantive or effec- 
tive equality of opportunity will exist in fact. The difficulty of this resolu- 
tion, however, does not end here. For the question arises: how much edu- 
cational resources, equally distributed, are to be supplied? Five hours 
per day per child? One hour? Ten hours? Does equality lie merely in the 
equal distribution of resources or in the level of resources supplied as 
well? The question would be unimportant if all children began from a point 
of equality, but they do not. Consequently, insofar as school resources are 
effective in providing substantive educational opportunity, the degree of 
substantive equality of opportunity depends not merely on the equality 
of distribution of collectively held resources, but on the level of these re- 
sources as well. 

If the dilemma is resolved in the other direction, with equality of educa- 
tion opportunity evaluated by the effectiveness of the inputs, that is, the 
results, then a just society requires equalizing all these inputs. Yet it is 
clear that the most effective inputs are those that reside in the most in- 
timate elements of a student’s environment: the gentle encouragement of 
his mother, the painstaking hours that parents—some parents—spend in 
nurturing reading and spelling skills, the discussions that take place in 
some homes which stretch the child’s mind. If Rawls’s just society is to 
equalize educational opportunity in this sense, the equalizing institutions 
must invade the home, pluck the child from his unequalizing environment, 
and subject him to a common equalizing environment. It is difficult to 
believe that Rawls would intend the dilemma to be resolved in this way. 
Yet there are many passages that suggest this resolution. Throughout, his 
imagery concerning distribution of primary goods (rights, liberties, powers, 
opportunities, income, wealth) implies that their source is central, not 
dispersed among a set of sovereign persons. For example: “The justice of 
a social scheme depends essentially on how fundamental rights and duties 
are assigned” (p. 7); “Once we decided to look for a conception of justice 
that nullifies the accidents of natural endowment ... we are led to these 
principles” (p. 15; my italics) ; “All social values—liberty and opportunity, 
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income and wealth, and the bases of self-respect—are to be distributed 
equally unless ...” (p. 62; my italics); “As a first step, suppose that the 
basic structure of society distributes certain primary goods. .. . For sim- 
plicity, assume that the chief primary goods at the disposition of society 
are...” (p. 62; my italics); and in his final statement of the principles, 
he states as the “general conception” of the theory of justice: “All social 
primary goods—liberty and opportunity, income and wealth, and the bases 
of self-respect—are to be distributed equally unless an unequal distribu- 
tion of any or all of these goods is to the advantage of the least favored” 
(p. 303; my italics).1° It is true that Rawls assumes the existence of mar- 
kets and private property. In his discussion of the four branches of govern- 
ment the transfer branch reallocates only a portion of privately held in- 
come to establish a given minimum income for all, and the distributive 
branch allows the existence of private property (pp. 274-84). Neverthe- 
less, the overall conception which Rawls has is that of a centralized agency 
established by the social contract, with unlimited power to establish in- 
stitutions and to tax and reallocate, constrained only by that ceniral 
agency’s interpretation of the principles of justice that Rawls proposes. 
There is no residue of sovereignty remaining to the members of this so- 
ciety once they have established their social contract, nor is there any 
mechanism to insure that whatever person or persons acting as their agents 
in executing those centralized powers will not use that power for their 
own ends. Yet since Michels, and perhaps since Acton, we have known 
that such an assumption is naive in the extreme. In short, in Rawls’s 
theory, persons, via a social contract, give up their rights and resources and 

‘vest them in a central agency which, in a disinterested and dispassionate 
way, redistributes these rights and resources, including the basic liberties, 
to the members of society. 

Given Rawls’s conception, that the social contract places in the hands 
of a disembodied central agent all primary goods, it is difficult to see how 
that agent could do less, in following Rawls’s principle of equality of 
opportunity, than to remove the child from the family and place him in 
an environment that will be effectively equal, and not only formally so. 
One might argue that taking the child from his parents violates the priority 
of Rawls’s liberty principle; but if the parents’ liberty is being decreased, 
that of the child is being increased, since he is being liberated from the 
constrictions of the parental home. 

These research results, in juxtaposition with Rawls’s principles, bring 
us back to the discussion of Rawls’s just society in relation to sociological 


10 In his section 79, The Idea of Social Union (pp. 520-29), Rawls goes to some pain 
to distinguish his just society from a “private society” in which men have no common 
ends. There he emphasizes common ends and the communal or collective aspects of 
his just society. 
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-theory. As indicated there, Rawls’s theory implies a society with wholly 
bureaucratic institutions governed by universalism. Particularistic institu- 
tions are incompatible with the theory of justice. The family is perhaps 
the supremely particularistic institution in society, so it is no- accident 
that an effective, rather than formal, interpretation of the principle of 
equality of opportunity would lead to the destruction of the family as a 
socializing institution. 

Thus these results of research in educational opportunity leave Rawls’s 
theory, and for that matter any theory which gives equality of opportunity 
the highest place, in a dilemma. Long ago I concluded, after considering 
these research results at some length, that the only viable approach to in- 
equality of educational opportunity is to recognize that full equality of 
educational opportunity is not a proper collective goal; instead, the proper 
goal is either establishing some minimum level of effective educational 
opportunity for all—the minimum to be collectively decided—or reducing, 
through educational institutions, the amount of inequality of opportunity. 
If the second goal is chosen, a collective decision must be made to deter- 

mine the amount of resources to be devoted to this collective goal, not to 
“nullify the accidents of natural endowment,” but to reduce their impact 
on subsequent opportunities. 

Another aspect of these research results presents a further difficulty for 
Rawls’s theory. The results show that one resource which leads to educa- 
tional achievement, and thus toward equality of educational opportunity if 
equally distributed, is the social backgrounds of classmates. If we assume 
for a moment that there are no constraints on freedom of movement among 
schools, due to discrimination or low income, then all families will have 
equal and high liberty in the choice of schools for their children. But this 
choice may lead to socially homogeneous schools, leaving some children 
with lower effective educational opportunity than others. Indeed, this has 
been the position of many of this country’s courts which have mandated 
busing to create racially heterogeneous schools 17 Yet Rawls’s priority of 
the liberty principle would restrict the state from interfering with those 
choices, because that would reduce the liberty for all only to increase the 
equality of opportunity. Thus Rawls’s principles could lead us to acquiesce 
in this voluntary segregation, for to do otherwise would reduce liberty. 
Such segregation could lead, as indicated above, to very different levels of 
educational opportunity for different children, to say nothing of the poten- 
tial for splitting society into hostile self-segregated subgroups. This again 
seems a case in which moral principles must be balanced off against each 

other in terms of the costs and benefits, without giving one or another 


11 The parallel is not exact since blacks and other minorities do have lower liberty 
to attend a school of their choice, due to discrimination or income. But this does not 
invalidate the point made in the text. 
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absolute priority. Each of us has an interest in decreasing the inequality of 
educational opportunity; each of us has an interest in maintaining our 
freedom of choice of school; and each of us has an interest in maintaining 
a cohesive society. We should each weigh those interests within ourselves 
and reach a collective decision based on the outcome of these private cal- 
culi, rather than binding ourselves to an ordered set of principles that can 
create results which no one desires. 

The overall impact of these research results is not that Rawls’s theory 
gives the wrong answer. It is rather that it asks the wrong question—it 
poses the problem in the wrong way. Rawls’s second principle, stated in its 
final form is: “Social and economic inequalities are to be arranged so that 
they are both (a) to the greatest benefit of the least advantaged, consistent 
with the savings principle; and (b) attached to offices and positions open 
to all under conditions of fair equality of opportunity” (p. 302). Posing 
this issue in this way implies that there is collective or at least central con- 
trol of social and economic inequalities—that those inequalities are ar- 
ranged by “the society” (perhaps “the society” in the sense of Rousseau’s 
general will) in order to satisfy parts (a) and (b) of the principle. But the 
research results show that this is not the case at all: inequalities arise 
through individual activity, like dandelions sprouting in a lawn. As with 
the dandelions, the question is not how to arrange them, but rather just 
how much effort, how many resources, are to be devoted to reducing their 
number, and which ones are beneficial to eliminate? Resources used to 
reduce inequalities are resources that have an opportunity cost, since they 
can be employed elsewhere. Perhaps a principle could be devised that 
would capture the essence of this point. But Rawls’s second principle does 
not. That principle is based upon the conception that some inequalities are 
bad for the least advantaged and some are good, and the principle is de- 
signed to discriminate between them. But the principle does not recognize 
that eliminating the first set of inequalities or encouraging the second set 
costs resources. It costs resources since most inequalities sprout up among 
individuals, and modifying them requires the collection and centralized 
use of resources that have an opportunity cost. Unless these resources are 
included in the calculations, and unless the distributional effects of the 
collectivization of these resources are noted, there can be no answer to the 
question, now properly posed: what amount of resources ought to be used 
in the reduction of inequalities of the first set and encouragement of those 
in the second? Rawls’s principle implies either merely a formal rather than 
a substantive elimination of inequalities or no limitation upon the collec- 
tive use of resources to arrive at the objective. If the former, the principle 
is emasculated and virtually meaningless. If the latter, the principle im- 
plies full collective ownership and control of resources. 

It is this last implication that brings the imagery behind Rawls’s second 
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principle forcefully to bear. For at issue is not only the question of just 
what quantity of resources ought collectively to be devoted to reduction 
of inequalities, but also the balance between the rights that men hold col- 
lectively and those they hold individually. And this brings us full face to 
consider the two conceptions of a democratic society: the individualist con- 
ception, resulting from Locke and Mill, in which men hold their rights in- 
dividually, and the collectivist conception, held by Rousseau, in which all 
persons’ rights are held collectively, capable of disposition through the 
general will. It is the difference between two conceptions of government 
described by Ullman (1966) as “the ascending theory of government,” in 
which rights and resources are held individually (i.e., at the bottom) to be 
selectively vested in government, and “the descending theory of govern- 
ment,” in which all rights and resources are held collectively (i.e., at the 
top) to be delegated to persons below./? 


If we conceive of a social structure in which men gain their resources 
. through the individual effort of wresting a living directly from nature, the 
totalitarian character of collectivist democracy becomes most apparent. For 
resources in such a society are quite clearly gained directly by individuals 
in a contest with nature. By what justification, then, are these resources, 
individually gained, appropriable by the collectivity to serve its ends? The 
only proper justification is a collective decision in which each of those per- 
sons takes part and which itself establishes the degree to which each person 
shall give up his individual rights to the collectivity: in effect, a constitu- 
tional decision. The outcome. of that constitutional decision cannot be 
determined on a priori grounds, as Rawls has attempted to do. Further- 
more, it is very unlikely that it will be one in which all rights and resources 
are given over to the collectivity, as Rawls’s theory implicitly requires. It 
will depend on the needs that persons have that they feel can best be sat- 
isfied through collective action, and the needs that they feel can best be 
satisfied through individual action. It is inappropriate to discuss the prop- 
erties of a just collectivity—as if persons had already given up all their 
rights to the collectivity-—without knowing first the degree to which per- 
sons choose to vest resources and rights in the collectivity. The collectivity 
is an actor created by the social contract. Only those actors that we can 
take as given, with resources of their own, can be evaluated by a principle 
of justice. Those actors which must gain their resources from others— 
that is, all collective or corporate actors, of which the state is an important 


12Jt is true that Rousseau’s conception of democracy begins with rights held in- 
dividually. But once the social contract is made, those rights are given over to a 
central agent to implement the general will. Thus Rousseau’s theory is not a pure 
_ case of Ullman’s descending theory of government. The political philosophy of the 
late Middle Ages, in which all power was scen to be held either by the king or the 
Church, is an example of a pure descending theory of government (see Gierke 1900). 
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case—must first of all gain their particular degree of being, before ques- 
tions can be asked about their degree of justness, or of any other moral 
virtue. 

From this point of view, Rawls is guilty of the error of misplaced con- 
creteness: he regards a collective actor as concrete, full-blown and in fact 
implicitly in control of all resources, in order to establish a criterion of 
“justice” for that actor. The prior question is exactly what resources have 
individuals vested in the corporate actor? 


AN ALTERNATIVE STARTING POINT TO THAT OF RAWLS’S 
SOCIAL CONTRACT 


As the examination of Rawls’s theory of justice in the context of sociologi- 
cal theory makes evident, it is not at all clear that a theory of justice 
should be developed independently from a general theory of society, or at 
least independently from a general moral philosophy. But whether one sets 
out on the more specialized enterprise, as Rawls has done, or on the more 
general enterprise, as 18th-century philosophers did, it is useful to give 
some attention to the general framework that is used. 

The 18th-century philosophers can be divided into two groups, accord- 
ing to their solutions to the problem Hobbes posed, that is, the problem 
of how man can be not engaged in a war of all against all. Both groups 
held what was a new conception—that ultimate rights are inherent in per- 
sons as individuals, that all persons were endowed with a set of “natural 
rights.” Furthermore, both groups began with a conception of man as self- 
interested, using his sovereign rights to implement his interests—though in 
various ways and by various theorists these interests were modified. In one 
group were the utilitarians, whom I have mentioned earlier and need not ex- 
amine again. It is the second group that is of interest because it is with 
this group that Rawls locates his theory: the contract theorists, with 
Hobbes and Rousseau as the two most extreme representatives. These 
theorists solved Hobbes’s problem by positing that persons entered into a 
social contract because each saw it to be to his long-term advantage to do 
so and thus to experience social order. The contract constrained his pur- 
suit of short-term interests by imposing on him certain duties and obliga- 
tions, or by withdrawing from him certain rights and resources to be held 
and used collectively. Both Hobbes and Rousseau took the second, extreme 
solution, so that rights and resources came to be held collectively. Rousseau 
‘provided a philosophical foundation for socialism and in some respects for 
the modern forms of totalitarianism, all of which have acted in the name 
of “the people,” or in other words, Rousseau’s “general will” (see Talmon 
[1952] for further discussion). 

The difficulty of a contract theory is precisely that encountered by 
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Rousseau. Once the natural rights are given over to a central agent they 
are no longer held individually by the persons, and those persons as in- 
dividuals possess no resources with which to oppose the use of the collec- 
tively held resources against them. Rawls’s theory has no protection 
against this difficulty: in the social contract, men give over their sovereign 
rights to a central agent, with only Rawls’s principles of justice to protect 
them from further aggrandizement and misuse of the resources by the 
central agent 23 

As evidenced by Hobbes’s Leviathan, Rousseau’s general will, and 
Rawls’s principles of justice, social-contract theories do contain the danger 
of denuding sovereign persons of rights and resources, which become col- 
lectively held. Yet in all societies something like a social contract is made, 
either in the form of an explicit constitution or in the form of a set of com- 
mon laws, generally accepted. Of course this may be a social contract in a 
much more individualist sense insofar as very limited powers are given 
over to the state, with many rights and resources still held individually. In 
some form, however weak, it seems likely that if a social theory is to mirror 
the functioning of actual societies, a social contract must appear in the 
theory of anyone who begins from a position of analytical individualism 
(as Parsons [1965] terms the starting point of the natural rights philos- 
ophers). 2 

I want to sketch, in a few paragraphs, the outlines of a social theory 
which does include a social contract yet does not contain the dangers of 
the loss of sovereign rights by persons to a central source. I have touched 
upon elements of this theory in earlier publications (1966, 1974). In the 
more recent of these I have introduced the concept of “corporate actor,” 
closely corresponding to the legal definition of a corporation (whether 
profit or nonprofit, and for whatever purpose organized) but somewhat 
broader, to include both those bodies that act corporately, though they are 
not legally chartered by the state (e.g., the family), and the state itself. 
_All resources reside in natural persons, and cofporate actors gain their 


13 Tt is useful to note that in the shift from “Justice as Fairness” published in 1958 
to a Theory of Justice in 1971, Rawls has become in effect collectivized. Justice as 
fairness began, in 1958, as a modification of utilitarianism designed to remedy utili- 
tarianism’s lack of attention to distributional problems. It perhaps arose as a natural 
extension into moral philosophy of economists’ increasing use of the principle of 
Pareto optimality and recognition of the impossibility of interpersonal comparison 
of utility, the latter undermining the utilitarians’ conception of aggregating utilities 
of different persons. As such it is a natural extension: if one person could become 
better off than at present, even if he was alréady better off than his fellows, and if- 
by so doing this would not hurt others and perhaps even help them, then this was a 
Pareto-optimal move and should obviously be made. Further, if the original starting 
point for all such moves is equality, then the society would already appear to be a 
just one. But over the years Rawls “collectivized” his principles as he developed them 
into a fully developed theory, and the end result is a collectivist theory closer to 
Rousseau’s general will than to Locke’s political economy. 
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resources through resource investments of one sort or another by natural 
persons. In doing so they establish implicitly or explicitly a constitution, 
which may well be regarded as a social contract among them. The social 
contract is one in which each party contracts to invest certain rights and 
resources in the corporate actor, for which he receives two things in return: 
partial control over the actions of the corporate actor and an expectation 
of more beneficial consequences from the corporate actor’s actions than he 
would have had from his own individual actions. 

The general framework is intended to be equally valid for financial in- 
vestments in a business corporation and for psychic and other investments 
in a commune, to mention only the extremes. In the first case, only a single 
kind of resource is invested, and the person keeps most of his rights to 
himself; in the second, nearly all his rights and resources are invested in 
the commune, and he withholds almost none, giving the commune as a 
corporate actor not only rights to use alienable resources, such as money, 
but also rights to control his time and his actions and to punish him if he 
acts against the interests of the commune. In the extreme (see Durkheim’s 
altruistic suicide [1951]), he gives up to the corporate actor his very right 
to live, his very control over life and death. 

Because this theory bears a kinship to contract theories of society, it is 
rather simple to examine the theory’s implications for the 18th-century 
philosophers’ social contract, which natural persons implicitly can be said 
to make when they agree to live together under rules and institutions in a 
society. 

In the present theory, as distinct from classical social-contract theories 
and as distinct from Rawls’s theory, there is no single social contract, no 
single pact that each person can be said to make with others, covering all 
the institutions of society. There are instead a number of social contracts 
into which he enters, one for each of the corporate actors of which he is a 
member. One of these corporate actors, however, has a special character, 
for it establishes and enforces the laws which natural persons and all cor- 
porate actors within its jurisdiction must obey. In modern societies, this 
actor is the state. The contract with the state is somewhat different from 
that with other corporate actors, for a person gives over to the state a 
larger set of rights than he ordinarily does to other corporate actors of which 
he is a member—such as rights to incarcerate him, inflict punishment and 
even death upon him, according to certain rules.'4 It is the contract with 


14 There is no sharp distinction between the contract a person makes as a member 
of a state and the contract he makes as a member of other corporate actors, for there 
are cases in which he gives over rights to the corporate actor which are just as ex- 
tensive as the rights he gives over to the state. Certain communes can inflict severe 
punishment upon their members, even death; certain religious orders and secret 
societies are accorded similar rights by their members. The distinction made above 
in the text is one that separates the state from most other corporate actors in society, 
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this corporate actor to which the social contract of Locke and other political 
philosophers most closely corresponds. Yet it is not identical, for they con- 
ceived of society as a single fabric of institutions which one made a single 
contract to join, while I conceive of society as consisting of distinct cor- 
porate actors, only one of which is the encompassing state. Their conception 
was more appropriate to their time because they were closer to the closed 
and monolithic societies of the Middle Ages, in a social structure that was 
less pluralistic, had fewer independent loci of power, and in which natural 
persons were not so fully recognized as endowed with natural rights as is 
the case today. Indeed, their theories helped bring us to the pluralistic and 
differentiated societies of today. All these “single contract” theories, as 
I shall call them, are more appropriate to something like (though more 
voluntaristic than) states characterized by “state socialism” than to the 
pluralist societies of Western democratic states. Before proceeding to 
examine the nature of the state contract a person makes, it is useful to 
emphasize once again that the form of a social theory must differ as the 
social structure for which it is designed differs. In particular, in the Middle 
Ages, a person was not simultaneously a member of a family, city, and 
kingdom. First, he was a member of the family, which had complete juris- 
diction over him; then the family was a member of the city; and the city 
a member of the kingdom. In the social structure, the social contracts to 
be made were not, as at present, all made by natural persons as members— 
rather, only the lowest-level contract was made by persons. Those at higher 
levels can be best conceived of as contracts made by the corporate actor at 
the next lower level: families making a social contract as members of a- 
city, etc.16 


THE GENERAL PROPERTIES OF THE INVESTMENT DECISION 


The overall conception is this: all resources reside individually in natural 
persons, and these persons make investment decisions. The investments are 
investments in corporate actors, ranging from a corporate actor that has 
only one other member (such as a married couple, or a pair of friends)!" 
though not all. Those others, like certain communes or religious and secret orders 


that are not distinguished from the state by this definition, are subject to the same 
theoretical statements as those I shall shortly make about the state. 


15 The term “state socialism” is used to refer to Eastern Europe, USSR, and China. 


16 It is true, of course, that the option of an actor’s withdrawing from the corporate 
actor was much less under those conditions, whether the actor was a person, a family, 
or a village. But the point of interest here is the structural difference between inter- 
_ locking sets of corporate actors, with the person as the investor in all cases versus a 
nested set of corporate actors, with the person making only the lowest-level invest- 
ment decision. 


17 At first glance, it would appear that a “relation between two friends” cannot be 
a corporate actor by any stretch of the imagination. However, the definition of a 
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to the encompassing corporate actor of the state. Intermediate between 
these extremes are the various corporate bodies through which much of 
the action in society takes place. All these corporate actors receive their 
resources ultimately from natural persons, although for some the resources 
do not come directly from persons, but through other corporate actors. 
The resources that are invested are resources of all sorts, ranging from the 
most alienable, such as monetary wealth, to the most inalienable, such as 
the right to control one’s time or speech. These corporate actors, most of 
which are single-purposed or narrow-purposed bodies, have interests the 
same as natural persons and pursue those interests through agents, using 
the resources invested in them. Their interests are, just like those of natu- 
ral persons, sometimes in accord, sometimes in conflict; and at times they 
are in conflict with personal interests of their members. What protects the 
‘members, however, is the very multiplicity of the corporate actors in which 
the investment is made. It is this multiplicity of intermediate corporate ac- 
tors that protects the person’s interests from the actions of that special and 
most powerful corporate actor, the state. It should be evident that this is 
little more than a restatement of a pluralist conception of society, using the 
conception of corporate actors and of the social contract. It is not in this 
form a normative theory, except insofar as the investments are so dis- 
tributed to insure protection of natural persons from the arbitrary exercise 
of power by any one of the corporate actors in which they have made in- 
vestments, and in particular, the state 18 Thus it does not address the prob- 
lems of inequality, or more generally the distributional problems that arise 
in a market society, as Rawls’s theory does. The next stages in the theory, 
however, begin to do so, not by beginning with a theory of justice, but by 
establishing a theory of political structure through which investments are 
made and withdrawn. I will not discuss that here; I will only point out 
that in such a political structure persons have the capability, through ease 
of shifting of resource investments, to increase or decrease the relative 
importance of different interests, and thereby of different moral virtues, 
including justice. The power given to the agency pursuing the goal of re- 
ducing inequality will differ from time to time. I believe this is appropri- 


corporate actor implies that whenever actions are taken corporately, a corporate actor 
` can be appropriately defined. Thus, insofar as the pair of friends does act corporately, 
it is a corporate actor. The set of activities or events it covers may very well be 
small; nevertheless, in those activities or events it can be conceived as a corporate 
actor, replacing the action of its members. 


18 The character of the theoretical framework, in which natural persons make in- 
vestments in a set of corporate actors, provides the basis for a kind of “portfolio 
theory” analogous to the portfolio theory for financial investments, in which the 
investor can maximize certain objectives through carrying an appropriate portfolio. 
I have not, however, begun to develop such a portfolio theory for investments of 
rights and resources, 
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ately the case, as individual needs and public or collective needs differ at 
different times. ; 

The brief sketch of an alternative starting point to Rawls’s is designed 
merely to show that a social-contract theory which attends to distributional 
problems in society need not contain the dangers inherent in powers col- 
lected in a central locus, as I believe Rawls’s theory does. It is useful to 
point out, however, that this formulation eliminates the need that exists 
in Rawls’s theory of justice to precede a principle of distributive justice 
(his second principle) with a prior principle that guarantees maximum 
and equal liberties. With the starting point I have outlined, liberty is 
guaranteed by the structure itself: by the rights and resources withheld 
from the state, many of which are invested in corporate actors that can 
oppose the state on behalf of the natural person. To insure equal liberty, it 
is necessary in the constitution only to insure that one person’s actions do 
not reduce another’s liberties: that is, only to protect persons from in- 
fringement of liberties by others. There is no danger that liberties will be 
preempted by the state (except through the use of force or fraud, if the 
state gains too great a set of resources in toto) because they never have 
been vested in the state; they have been retained by persons. 

It is also useful to point out that the starting point I have sketched does 
not lead to a dilemma about inequality of educational opportunity as does 
the theory of justice. First, it does not pose a requirement of absolute 
equality of opportunity as does the theory of justice. Thus it does not es- 
tablish a goal that must either be satisfied in a purely formal way or else 
is unachievable. Instead, via a theory of variable investment in the state, 
and in the different agencies of the state, the question is posed in the ap- 
propriate way: what is to be the level of investment of collective resources 
in the reduction of inequality of educational opportunity, to counterpose 
against the private unequalizing resources? There is in this theory no con- 
ception that all the resources are centrally gathered to be redistributed. 
Instead, the issues of moral philosophy revolve around the question of how 
much public resource investment there will be toward equalizing what pri- 
vate enterprise has made unequal. Since this is a quantitative question, as 
it must appropriately be, rather than a question of absolutes, the resulting 
answers relevant to moral philosophy must also involve balancing different 
principles rather than establishing absolute priorities, as Rawls’s theory 
does. l ` 


A PARTIAL VEIL OF IGNORANCE 


In addition to the theoretical structure outlined above, it is useful to mod- 
ify the conception of a social contract (whether single or multiple) made 
behind a veil of ignorance about one’s future position relative to that cor- 
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porate actor. For if such a theory is to be useful, it must recognize that 
social contracts or constitutions are made and modified by persons, each of 
whom has expectations about his future positions, expectations that differ 
to some degree from those of other persons. Thus he is behind a “partial 
veil of ignorance,” not a complete veil, about his future position. We can 
expect each person to vote, or otherwise act, from the point of view of his 
long-range interests, which are based on these expectations about the fu- 
ture.19 . 

Now if a community is homogeneous in terms of the life chances of its 
members, either because it is currently homogeneous with stability or be- 
cause persons can reasonably expect high mobility during their lifetimes, 
there will be a high degree of consensus on the properties of the social con- 
tract or constitution, or on amendments to the constitution. If the com- 
munity is heterogeneous in its expectations about future positions, there 
will be low consensus on the properties of the contract. The degree of con- 
sensus of the community can be said to be a consequence of the homo- 
geneity of future expectation streams. 

When we have a constitutional proposal to be voted on there will not be 
identical opinions, so there is not complete consensus. (as would exist if 
rational men were acting behind a complete veil of ignorance about their 
future positions and thus held-identical expectations). But the sensitivity 
of the result of a vote to differences in initial power of different persons will 
be low insofar as the difference in expectation streams is low. It will not 
matter much what the initial allocation of votes among different persons 
is. The vote outcome will be insensitive to differences in initial power if 
the difference in expectation streams is low. It will not matter much what 
the initial allocation of votes among different persons is. The vote outcome 
will be very sensitive to differences in initial power if the difference in ex- 
pectation streams is high. If, for example, the issue is one of the degree of 
progressivity in income taxes, there will be high consensus on the degree of 
progressivity if different persons expect roughly similar income profiles over 
their lifetimes: that is, if they expect to spend similar amounts of tirne at 
low levels of income and similar amounts of time at high levels. If they do 
not, then there will be little consensus in the degree of tax progressivity, 
and different initial allocations of votes among different persons will lead 
to very different outcomes. 

One may thus begin to conceive of the viability of a society in these 
terms: a potential collectivity, to be created through a social contract, is 


19] have excluded here consideration of the identification of persons with others’ 
interests, which is another source of cohesion, particularly strong in small communities. 
Such identification can produce a high degree of consensus in communities in which 
expectation streams are very diverse. This is very likely the principal source of 
cohesion in particularistic, ascriptive communities. 
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highly viable if different allocations of power to determine the terms of the 
contract lead to much the same resulting contract, and of low viability if 
different allocations lead to very different resulting contracts. The degree of 
sensitivity of the resulting contract or constitution to initial power alloca- 
tions can thus be used as a measure of the viability of a potential corporate 
actor to be created or modified through the contract. 


CONCLUSION 


Sociological theory and research have remained almost wholly out of con- 
tact with theories of moral and political philosophy. Recent research into 
levels and sources of inequality in society, together with the recent publica- 
tion of John Rawls’s Theory of Justice, which addresses inequality nor- 
matively, provide the basis for some contact. In this paper, I have tried 
to examine Rawls’s theory in the context of this recent sociological work 
and also to sketch the outlines of a sociological theory that can address the 
questions of distributive justice in a somewhat different way than does 
Rawls’s theory. 
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The Unheavenly City Revistied: By Edward C. Banfield. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1974. Pp. xii +358. 


Joel Lieske 
University of Cincinnati 


The Unheavenly City, of which this is a revision, established Edward 
Banfield as an intellectual gadfly par excellence. In an era when it became 
fashionable to bemoan the problems of the cities, he lauded the progressive 
and evolutionary changes in the quality of urban life. For blacks in par- 
ticular, Banfield advanced the heretical idea that conditions were getting 
better rather than worse. His identification of class, rather than race, as 
the paramount question confronting the cities and his indictment of 
Great Society failures to solve urban problems also challenged the wisdom 
of the time. The urban crisis, if one existed, was in essence a crisis of 
the spirit and the mind. It was a crisis of rising expectations in which 
political promises had greatly exceeded the reasonable capacity of govern- 
ment to meet social demands. To defuse the social chaos of the cities, 
politicians and government officials first had to learn to defuse the psy- 
chological chaos engendered by liberal and radical rhetoric. Social salvation 
would eventually come. But it required a return to the Horatio Alger 
virtues of small-town middle America. In order to succeed, a man had to 
work hard, save for the future, and eschew the monetary pleasures and 
vices of the city. In sum, The Unheavenly City provided the rationale and 
justification for a national urban policy of benign neglect. 

Since the publication of his agnostic analysis, Banfield has endured per- 
sonal harassment from Harvard’s best and brightest Red Guards and 
social ostracism from his academic and intellectual peers. Activist civil 
rights leaders, educators, and liberals have castigated him as insensitive 
at best; at worst, racist. His role as an urban consultant on a number of 
task forces within the Nixon administration only seemed to confirm their 
worst fears and suspicions. Today, Banfield is anathema to social liberals 
and a cause célébre among conservative officials, politicians, and academics 
who have adopted his exegesis as their social bible. 

From his present sanctuary at the University of Pennsylvania comes 
The Unheavenly City Revisited, a reaffirmation of faith for his loyal 
constituency and a rebuttal to his critics. With few exceptions, the book 
is largely a reiteration of the earlier version. Its intended purpose is to 
clarify some controversial points, particularly Banfield’s conception of 
class culture; take account of some recent developments in the areas of 
population growth, unemployment, and public health; and update his 
material with 1970 census data. As Banfield admits, however, his attempts ` 
at clarification are not likely to make the second edition any less controver- 
sial. Although the book is a revision, Banfield is far from recanting. The 
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principal source of controversy still stands: his frontal and subversive 
attacks on the conventional wisdom and dogma of liberal social thought. 
And while Banfield may clear up one controversial point, he frequently 
creates others. Thus, in response to earlier criticisms, he admits that a 
lower-class style of life can result from situational causes (hopeless pov- 
erty) as well as a radically present time horizon. His explanation of time 
horizon, however, only serves to remuddy the water. An individual’s time 
horizon is alleged to be a product of his social situation and cultural 
transmission. But cultural transmission is used in two different ways: 
first, as the transmission of social attitudes, beliefs, and behavior; and 
second, as the transmission of social heredity. His arguments about the 
latter usage seem to parallel the genetic position in the IQ debate. 

The chief flaw of this work lies, as it did in the earlier version, in its 
mode of analysis. The book purports to be an essay on social policy, “an 
attempt by a social scientist to think about the problems of the city in 
the light of scholarly findings” (p. viii). But when social policies are based 
on conjecture supported by inconclusive or nonexistent data, scholarship 
becomes the selective citation of evidence as a means of ignoring conflicting 
evidence. And it is the peculiar blend of Banfield’s personal ideology and 
urban sociology which will probably continue to infuriate his critics and 
vitiate his conclusions. The value screen he erects in front of his analysis 
is organic conservatism: the belief that the free market is the most ef- 
ficient and just allocator of social goods; the need to preserve individual 
freedoms and economic incentives; the justification of class differences in 
terms of social Darwinism and the survival of the fittest; the dangers of 
social engineering and tinkering with the complexity of modern society; 
the responsibility of government to maintain social stability and channel 
change in evolutionary rather than revolutionary directions; and, finally, 
a naive Panglossian faith in the natural goodness and rectitude of the 
existing social order. 

Banfield’s starting point is the economic system. Economic forces have 
created the present urban order and form the basis for the logic of meiro- 
politan growth. But unlike his liberal and socialist critics, Banfield views 
social institutions as basically benign and relatively unimportant. The 
logic of growth is therefore largely determined by demographic changes in 
the population, the level of technology, and differential economic incentives. 
` The result is an extremely complex and interdependent postindustrial 
society in which the fittest rise to the top. In Banfield’s urban society, the 
most socially fit are those who can sacrifice immediate gratification for 
future reward. Given this premise, class structure becomes the differential 
adaptation of individuals to the complexity of modern society. The poor 
cannot adapt successfully because they. have a lower-class present orienta- 
tion. Never mind that the poor may also be present-oriented because they 
are preoccupied with survival and security needs. Empirical corroboration 
for Banfield’s psychological theory of class culture will have to wait for 
future revisions. Amply documented, however, are the social problems 
created by a relatively small and deviant lower-class culture: poverty, 
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welfare, educational failure, crime, and riots. But, Banfield argues, since 
the problems are primarily rooted in the individual and family structure, 
there is little that government can do. The needed solutions are not only 
unfeasible but abhorrent to public opinion as well. Fortunately, the prob- 
lems that do exist have been greatly blown out of proportion. Thus, the- 
optimal strategy for public officials to pursue is social amelioration, the 
basis of which is noblesse oblige and government’s stake in maintaining 
stability. i 
Despite its flaws, Tke Unheavenly City Revisited is definitely must 
reading, if only because it reveals the underlying rationale and conservative 
philosophy which undergird many social policies and programs of the. 
Nixon administration. The book is also a useful benchmark of the current 
rudimentary state of social policy analysis and an impetus for further 
research. Finally, were it not for gadflies like Banfield, the social sciences 
would soon stultify and develop intellectual hardening of the arteries. 
For progress depends as much on the types of questions and perspectives 
which are brought to bear on a problem as the methodology and data 
which are employed. Banfield’s analysis certainly does not pass the canons 
of rigorous social research, but it makes no pretenses to do so. Rather, it 
should be read and accepted for what it is: an insightful, provocative, and - 
necessary conservative antidote to the liberal dogmas which permeate much 
social science thought today. 


American Pluralism: A Study of Minority Groups and Social Theory. By 
William M. Newman. New York: Harper & Row, 1973. Pp. ix+307. $3.95. 


John Stone 
Columbia University 


This is a strangely perverse book: it begins with one of the best critical 
summaries of the theories concerning American minority groups to be found 
in the literature and continues with an interesting application of “conflict 
theory” to the same problem area; it concludes with a chapter on the 
concept of race which discusses the importance of “splitters and Jumpers,” 
“different kinds of human earwax,” and the “chemical composition of 
urine” (p. 264). One has the impression that Newman completes the main 
development of his argument by the end of the fourth chapter and then 
tacks on chapters 5 and (particularly) 6 before returning to his major 
theme in the epilogue. It is true that in chapter 5 the discussion of prejudice 
and discrimination, which are viewed as weapons in social conflict, is re- 
lated to Newman’s typology of minority groups. Yet neither this chapter 
nor the subsequent analysis of racism seems to fit in with the earlier con- 
ception of the work. A more satisfying development might have included 
an exploration of the conflict theory of minority groups from a genuinely 
comparative perspective, one of the author’s avowed aims (p. vii); this 
approach would study the relevance of the conflict theory to plural as well 
as pluralistic societies. This is one of the great merits of William J. Wil- 
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son’s Power, Racism, and Privilege (New York: Macmillan Co., 1973), 
another recent text whose goals are very similar to those of Newman’s book. 

American Pluralism starts with the customary genuflections at the altar 
of the founding fathers, particularly Weber, Durkheim, and Simmel. New- 
man places a commendable stress on the classical sociologists’ contribution 
to our understanding of minority group relations, although he follows the 
conventional interpretation that it is the application of their general 
theories rather than their actual analyses of race and ethnic relations 
that is important. Marx receives rather less direct attention than one 
would expect in a treatise devoted to conflict theory. Newman discusses 
him only as he exists filtered through the work of Dahrendorf and makes 
the dubious assertion that Marx saw ideologies as “conscious lies about 
the nature of reality” (p. 52; my italics), Simmel’s importance is fully 
recognized, but Pareto and Tocqueville are completely ignored. The omis- 
sion of Tocqueville is strange, considering his interest in American pluralism 
and his devastating demolition of the theories of his lifelong friend, Arthur 
de Gobineau. Spencer gets the standard, stereotype treatment as a racist, 
a social Darwinist (pp. 61, 257), which he was not. One would have hoped 
that John Peel’s biography, Herbert Spencer: The Evolution of a Sociolo- 
gist (New York: Basic Books, 1971), would finally have set that record 
straight. f ; . 

Newman claims that his work is a “new departure for the study of 
inter-group relations” (p. 10) and that the novelty lies in the application 
of conflict theories, mainly those of Dahrendorf and Coser, to the realm 
of minority group relations. He acknowledges the prior contributions of 
Pierre van den Berghe, Hubert Blalock, and Richard Schermerhorn 
(although not John Rex, whose Race. Relations in Sociological Theory 
[London: Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1970] is also absent from the bibliog- 
raphy); but he bases his approach on a succinct and balanced critique 
of five theories of American pluralism, including those of Glazer and 
Moynihan, and Milton Gordon. These he considers to be variants of ` 
“order” or “consensus” theories containing false assumptions about the 
linear nature of American assimilation and the homogeneity of minority 
group structures and aspirations. In reaction to these .defects, Newman 
suggests a typology of minority groups based on their access to social 
resources (reward parity, reward deprivation) as well as their spatial 
location (integration, segregation). He then links these four ideal types 
to Dahrendorf’s theory concerning the conditions determining the fre- 
quency, intensity, and violence of class conflict. These are formalized as 
a set of 26 propositions that comprise the core of his conflict theory of 
minority groups. 

Some of these “propositions” represent the worst pretensions of so-called 
theory building, facile tautologies parading as essential steps in the path 
to “scientific” truth. Take, for example, proposition 4: “The degree of 
success that a dominant group has in either maintaining or increasing its 
position of dominance will result in varying degrees of either reward 
deprivation or reward parity for subordinate groups” (pp. 140-41). To 
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me such a “proposition” is true by definition, self-evident and superfluous; 
fortunately Newman’s clear, simple language is only occasionally marred ` 
by such triviality and needless jargon. The chapter constructs a frame- 
work out of the principles of conflict and exchange theory within which 
to set existing research on American minority group relations and to sug- 
gest avenues for future investigation. This is the most valuable contribu- 
tion of the book. 

The third and last section of the work consists of a conventional discus- 
sion of prejudice and discrimination and a history of the concept of race 
from Aristotle and Ibn Khaldun to Arthur Jensen. As stated before, these 
chapters seem peripheral to the main thesis of Newman’s study and could 
have been better developed in other directions. For example, the issue of 
separatism is touched on at various stages of the book but, because it is 
a peculiarly “un-American activity,” can be illustrated only by stray 
references to Black Muslims and American Indians. This does not mean 
that separatism ‘is of little importance for a general conflict theory of 
minority groups, despite the empirical rarity of the phenomenon in the 
United States. A glance north of the border into Quebec would have 
revealed the reality of minority group separatism and afforded an op- 
portunity to examine the wider relevance of the principles of conflict 
theory. Indeed, a stronger comparative emphasis would have set certain 
features of American pluralism in sharper relief; to paraphrase Kipling, 
what should they know of America who only America know? Newman 
will, no doubt, protest that this was not the primary aim of his book, but ` 
let us hope that in the future he will develop his valuable theoretical in- 
sights in that comparative direction. 


Emile Durkheim on Morality and Society. Edited with an introduction by 
Robert N. Bellah. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1973. Pp. v-+-244. 
$10.50. ) 


Edward A. Tiryakian 
Duke University 


In the past two years the Durkheim literature has flourished remarkably: 
witness the full-length, first-rate studies of Stephen Lukes: (Emile Durk- 
heim: His Life and Works), of Dominick LaCapra (Emile Durkheim: 
Sociologist and Philosopher), and of Ernest Wallwork (Emile Durkheim: 
Morality and Milieu). This has taken place in the face of Durkheim’s 
declining influence as far as empirical studies are concerned (as noted by 
Everett K. Wilson in his 1973 introduction to Durkheim’s Moral Educa- 
tion). It is not a coincidence, it seems to me, that the new emphasis on 
Durkheim should be in the areas of morality, philosophy, and intellectual 
milieu; it is indicative of a growing reflective need of sociology for onto- 
logical problems, those which relate professional concerns to the socio- 
historical situation of the profession. Whereas only a decade or so ago 
many sociologists might have been embarrassed if not vexed to discuss 
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“ethics” and “morality,” the increasing amorality and immorality of the 
public and private sectors of our society may be tacitly leading or forcing 
us back to fundamental inquiries, such as the moral basis of modern so- 
ciety, ideal and actual. This was a central theoretical and existential con- 
cern of Durkheim. 

The volume under review, which Robert Bellah compiled for the Heritage 
of Sociology series, is a selection of Durkheim’s writings that fits in with 
‘the new approach to the founder of modern sociology. It complements 
other volumes of selected writings of Durkheim that are more comprehen- 
sive in their selections (such as those edited by George Simpson, Jean 
Duvignaud, and Anthony Giddens). The focus here is Durkheim’s thoughts 
on the dynamic interrelationship between society as the foyer of moral 
life and morality as a foundation of social life. 

Clarity of expression, penetrating insights, and well-reasoned arguments 
characterize Durkheim’s writing style. These same features typify Robert 
Bellah’s own sociological writings and are manifest in his admirable in- 
troduction to this volume. Like all real “pros,” Bellah has thoroughly 
mastered the necessary materials; his introduction flows so smoothly while 
covering so much ground that synthesis deceptively appears to have been 
an easy task. In fact, his roughly 50-page essay is one of the finest and 
most accurate expositions of Durkheim that I know: all muscle and no fat. 

Bellah pinpoints Durkheim’s paramount concern as the quest for a new 
moral order for modern society. He aptly notes that, while Durkheim 
shared central concerns with other great philosophers of the past, he 
channeled them into new investigations; in Bellah’s own words, Durkheim 
was preoccupied with “how to reconcile freedom and authority, rational 
choice and the weight of tradition, individual autonomy and social cohesion. 
But his answers, though indebted to many influences, were new” (p. xviii). 
Bellah’s proposition that Durkheim “can be seen . . . as a theologian of the 
French civil religion” (p. xvii) is suggestive and appropriate and deserves 
elaboration. Durkheim accepted the mantle of Saint-Simon and Comte, 
for whom sociology had an extra-academic mission: that of formulating 
a theology appropriate for modern, “secular” society. And the Durk- 
heimians who gathered around their mentor, like those who had gathered 
around Comte and Saint-Simon, did get enthusiastic about sociology, be- 
cause it was an innovative intellectual discipline with a “value-added” 
feature: it was also a moral discipline having as a goal the formulation, 
on an empirical basis, of the civil religion necessary for the sustenance of 
modern society. This is a consideration lacking in the utilitarian tradition, 
on the one hand, and in the “critica!” tradition, on the other. 

Quite rightly, I think, Bellah assesses Durkheim as a sympathizer with 
the democratic Left, although he was never involved in party politics. 
Like Weber, Durkheim was a nationalist but not a chauvinist, although 
profoundly committed to the deepest values and virtues of French culture: 
individualism, rationalism, and universalism. Also correctly, Bellah in- 
dicates the importance of Durkheim’s final masterpiece, The Elementary 
Forms of the Religious Life (which anthropologists have adopted as a 
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seminal source to a much greater degree than, unfortunately, sociologists 
have). The work is much more than an outstanding secondary analysis 
of ethnographic data; it also portrays Durkheim’s groping for the basis 
of collective moral renovation. In this work and in an essay published in 
1914 he sought to go “below the moral cold which reigns on the surface 
of our collective life” (p. xlvii). Durkheim was steering sociology toward 
a Gulf Stream, and my impression is that he and his followers (like Mauss, 
Hertz, Davy, Bouglé) had found it. In his introduction—as well as in 
earlier essays—Bellah tacitly suggests that modern sociology and modern 
society must also set sail for this Gulf Stream. 

Emile Durkheim: On Morality and Society has 12 selections grouped in 
five sections. Selections from The Division of Labor and The Elementary 
Forms constitute half of the book; these are to be found, respectively, in 
the sections on “The Evolution of: Morality” and “Social Creativity.” The 
initial selection on the development of sociology provides the reader with 
a good perspective on Durkheim’s historical ties to the French sociological 
tradition. The selections that form part 2 (“Sociology and Social Action”) 
give us an adequate sampling of Durkheim’s thoughts on individualism 
and the role of intellectuals in the modern world; they are essays which 
have not become dated with the passage of time. The translations of Mark 
Traugott are as lucid and faithful to the original text as one could wish. 

My one criticism of this volume is that the amount of space given to 
selections from the rather well known Division of Labor is a bit excessive. 
It would have been appropriate for Bellah to have included at least one 
selection from Durkheim’s Moral Education; a selection from his dialogues 
with the French Philosophical Society pertaining to morality and society 
(some of which are to be found in the posthumous collection edited by 
Georges Davy, Sociology and Philosophy); and other, lesser-known frag- 
ments germane to the theme of the volume. 

In any case, the volume is a well-conceived, integrated selection of 
readings well presented by its editor. Sociologists will find it useful as a 
reference and as assigned reading in a variety of courses—not just in 
theory seminars but also in introductory sociology, where it should provoke 
discussion. j 


Scientific Knowledge-and Its Social Problems. By Jerome R, Ravetz. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1971. Pp. x-+449. $16.00, 


Diana Crane 
University of Pennsylvania 


The author of this book is both a historian of science and an active member 
of the British Society for Social Responsibility in Science. In the second 
role, he is attempting to put into practice the ideas about “critical” science 
that he develops at the end of this book. Ravetz’s goal in writing this 
book is to describe the social problems which plague the pursuit of scientific 
research at the present time by comparing modern “industrialized” science 
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with its predecessor, academic science, and to advocate the development 
of a new kind of scientific activity—critical science. 

In Ravetz’s view, the general public and even the scientific community 
still perceive basic science as an esoteric activity practiced by a small 
band of dedicated enthusiasts who exchange information for recognition 
according to clearly defined norms. This idealized version of scientific 
activity has been rendered. outmoded by the increasing cost of scientific 
research; this development, in turn, has led to the industrialization of 
research, in which there is a sharp division of labor between the scientific 
entrepreneur who obtains research contracts, organizes research projects, 
and receives credit for the results and the rank-and-file bench scientists 
who actually perform the scientific work. 

In order to argue that this type of organization of science has deleterious 
effects on the production of knowledge itself, it is necessary for Ravetz to 
review the literature concerning the development of scientific knowledge. 
He argues that, while genuine scientific knowledge can be achieved, it is 
obtained through methods that are often fallible and subjective and deals 
with problems that are intellectual constructs rather than empirical phe- 
nomena. What makes it possible to achieve genuine scientific knowledge 
` by these means is an intricate process of social evaluation and assessment 
of scientific findings. 

In the next section of the book, Ravetz argues that these processes of 
internal scientific review (quality control) are being undermined by the 
new “industrial” mode of scientific organization. He shows how the as- 
sessment of scientific quality differs in academic and industrial science. 

For the most part, Ravetz draws on ideas and concepts developed by 
others: historians and philosophers of science, such as Kuhn and Polanyi, 
and sociologists of science, such as Merton, Hagstrom, and Storer. What 
is novel in his contribution is his attempt to juxtapose these two approaches 
in order to assess their consequences for contemporary science. Unfortu- 
nately, his critique of industrial science is much briefer than his discussion 
of traditional science and is unsatisfactory, at least to the sociologist of 
science, because we lack precise empirical information concerning the ac- 
tual effects of recent changes: in scientific organization on the production of 
scientific knowledge. : 

Critical science, Ravetz’s alternative to industrial science, requires the. 
scientist to assume the role of advocate, campaigning for the abolition of 
conditions leading to the practical problems he has examined. This role 
would appear to be wasteful of scientific resources, since it requires 
scientists continually to develop new fields from scratch in order to solve 
ad hoc practical problems. As a result, the scientist would be unable to 
benefit from the development of a tradition of work in a field and would 
risk repeating previous work. However, Ravetz does not see this mode of 
scientific activity as replacing other forms of science but as providing a 
necessary corrective to the abuses of modern technology. 

In general, the book is useful in calling attention to the dilemmas and 
ambiguities in the practice of modern science. It would be appropriate in 
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a course on science and society for advanced undergraduates as an introduc- 
tion to some of the recent thinking in philosophy, history, and sociology - 
of science. 


Prophets and Patrons: The French University and the Emergence of the 
Social Sciences. By Terry Nichols Clark. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1973. Pp. x+-282. $12.00. 


Victor Karady 


Centre de sociologie européenne de Véducation.et de la culture and Centre 
national de la recherche scientifique 


The scholarly originality and wealth of secondhand data to which Terry 
Clark’s book attests make it a work to be reckoned with. This overview 
of the French social sciences from the beginning of the 19th century to 
the present brings to light an aspect of the country’s intellectual heritage— 
its relationship of ideas to social patterns—that partially has been as- ` 
similated but mostly overlooked and allowed to fall into neglect by recent 
generations. The extent of this neglect has created a blind spot where 
research in France is concerned, just like several other topics of purely 
national interest on which American Ph.D. candidates, more than students 
anywhere else, thrive. It is not astonishing that some 30 percent of the 
references cited in this book are in English, including the author’s own 
articles. In fact, the book represents the outcome of a number of more 
circumstantial studies published previously. Some are given here in re- 
shaped versions, 

“How are ideas affected by the social arrangements within which they 
develop?” This question, which comes under the “sociology of knowledge” 
and which the author considers fundamental (p. 1), summarizes the guiding 
ambition of the book. Clark’s concern with intellectual issues nevertheless 
is rather limited; but he does stress both formal and informal institutional 
developments and the biographical presentation of dominant personalities. 
The author believes that “the core of such institutional analysis is the 
University” (p. 4); part 1 accordingly surveys the functioning of the 
French system of higher education. It not only gives a detailed description 
of the organization of studies, research, and some of the institutions that 
harbor social disciplines (Ecole normale supérieure, Ecole pratique des 
hautes études, Collége de France, Institut, and of course the Facultés 
des lettres), but it also attempts to penetrate the informal framework of 
the system, the “clusters” headed by patrons. International comparisons 
are drawn to reveal the specificity of the French academic mandarinat and 
the structural provisions of the educational establishment which makes 
it possible. The realization of explicit goals in the faculties (reproduction 
of the teaching staff, entailing a long neglect of postgraduate training) 
and its hampering effect on. the social sciences (which did not belong to 
lycée programs) are duly emphasized: “the development of the social 
sciences in France was inextricably linked with entry into the university 
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and its associated structures” (p. 242). Part 2 is devoted to exploring the 
relationship of the social sciences to the university, an aspect of the 
“institutionalization of the social sciences.” This part includes a chapter 
on “Prophetic Precursors” (positivists, “Le playists,” and anthropologists). 
The main chapters in this section focus on three clearly distinguishable 
groups that have given rise to modern social research: one is a professional 
community (the social statisticians) ; the second, a society of loosely related 
amateurs (the “international sociologists”); the third is the thoroughly 
integrated school of thought centered around Durkheim, the only group 
` to achieve academic institutionalization. These groups were almost simul- 
taneously active between 1880 and 1914 and developed a variety of 
machinery for the production, distribution, and inculcation of research 
results (scientific societies, periodicals, extramural courses), on which 
Clark presents an elaborate report. Part 3 deals with developments since 
the First World War. 

The vast amount of material covered greatly exceeds the scope of the 
260-odd pages of the book. To attempt to interpret it all was a wager the 
author undertook with maximum competence and chances of success. If 
he has failed, it is largely due to the insubstantiality or nonexistence of 
well-established research results to build on. Indeed, if the book is con- 
sidered as an introductory essay intended for both the specialist and the 
general public, and which presents the fundamental information available 
on the subject, its success is not debatable. As a piece of sociohistorical 
research, however, it has serious defects. 

First, generalizations are too often resorted to on the strength of data 
either limited in their implications or significant only within a strictly 
defined time span. The assumption that French higher education can be 
treated as one identical structure during most of the period since Napoleon 
is quite unwarranted. It leads to uncritical identification of the implicit 
and official functions of institutions like the Ecole normale or the Institut 
and makes it possible to avoid raising basic questions concerning the 
changing social functions of various organs of the academic establishment. 
This type of analysis would invalidate.most of the global statements made 
about these institutions. An ahistorical treatment of facts brings with it 
diffuse but permanent uneasiness when it comes to formulations. Clark’s 
ahistoricism is illustrated by the absence of dating (e, typology of the 
universitaire [pp. 51-52] or the problem of enrollment in the Ecole normale 
[p. 38], two salient cases that do not have an obviously ahistorical pat- 
tern); by misdating for purposes of generalization (e.g., all the grandes 
écoles, notably Ponts et Chaussées, were far from being “creations of the 
Convention and the Empire” [pp. 33-34]); and by the arbitrary misuse 
of dates (evident in passages like “Celibacy and common housing [of 
teachers] were the general rule in the nineteenth century” [p. 20; my 
italics], or “One-third to one-half of all students in France enrolled in 
Parisian institutions after 1800, although only about 10 percent of the 
French population resided in Paris” [p. 14; my italics] ). For that matter, 
the initial study of the university system ignores the bulk of higher educa- 
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. tion, except for a certain number of arts institutions, randomly and wrongly 
taking it for granted that the rest is part of the unitary image. The pas- 
sage which attributes from the outset the same “professional” intentions 
to the Facultés des lettres as to the other institutions provides a striking 
illustration of an assimilation of agencies which may be formally analogous 
but are very different considered in terms of function, internal structure, 
and historical evolution: “This conception of professional training in the 
narrow sense was essentially similar in Faculties of Law, Medicine, Theol- 
ogy and Pharmacy and the specialized Grandes Ecoles” (p. 9). All that 
is forgotten here is correctly stated in a previous sentence: “The Faculties ` 
fof Letters and Sciences] served largely as examination committees for 
lycée teachers”; that is, while there was professional training in medicine, 
law, etc., there was practically none in letters and sciences until, at the 
earliest, late in the nineteenth century. If the author had pondered the 
different nature of the cluster system in various institutional milieus 
(faculties and schools) and historical periods, he would certainly have had 
second thoughts about his suggestive but far too schematic presentation. 

Second, in spite of his ambitions, Clark fails to tackle the task of re- 
constructing raw data into sociologically typical or even relevant indicators. 
His use of numerical information is especially cavalier, and it is often 
devoid of meaning. For example, useful but purely descriptive tables of 
faculty and Collége de France chairs are presented for certain dates (pp. 
60, 63). However, when it comes to interpreting the evolution of topics 
taught (fig. 1, pp. 31, 33), the highest-grade and most classical studies in 
the academic hierarchy are mixed with some of the lowest-grade, recently 

‘established studies in one category, which, consequently, loses all signifi- . 
cance. (“Modern language and literature” comprise French letters, as 
well as American, Dutch, or Slavic language and literature.) Table 1 shows 
“mean salaries at various institutions” without taking into account mean 
age, seniority, or at least the nature of “salaries” indicated (p. 46). Com- 
paring the incomparable, the table suggests, among other anomalies, that 
in 1939 Académie members were paid less than schoolteachers at the 
beginning of their careers. What is the purpose, other than mere ostenta- 

` tiousness of would-be empiricism, of table 8 (p. 253), on “Occupation of 
Father of Journal Contributors” if.data available on two out of three 
journals constitute as little as 14 percent of the total for each? Table 9, 
on “Methods of Analysis” (p. 258), displays one empty and several nearly 
empty cells in order to show what methods journals did not use. Categories 
might have been multiplied at will, for that matter. Lack of what Durkheim 
termed “critiques des données” is a deficiency unexpected from an atten- 
tive reader of the Master. 

Third, most of the analyses presented in this book do not seem to be 
the outcome of research but seem more like tentative illustrations of pre- 
conceptions. This results too often in grandiose generalizations that are 
simply added to enumerations of details of biographical interest. The latter 
account for the best qualities of the book, the former for the worst, I 
believe. Where else but in a high school history class could French intel- 
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lectual history of the last few hundred years be reduced to a conflict 
between “Cartesianism” (identified with the bourgeoisie) and “spontane- 
ity” (an ideology of all antibourgeois groups, whatever they were), which 
one could apprehend in “the shift of Latin Quarter climate” (pp. 16-18, 
215 ff., and passim)? Such overall simplifications use what is to be inter- 
preted as an interpretation, besides the fact that they serve poorly for 
descriptive purposes. (They are méme pas faux, as the French put it.) 
Such secondhand commonplaces have only one result: they tend to justify 
the avoidance of some of the basic problems concerning the “emergence” 
of a new discipline, that is, the mechanism of the production and recep- 
tion of new ideas and areas of intellectual activities and their legitimization 
within the scholarly field of research (of which “institutionalization” is a 
tangible result). Thus, the author can overlook specific problems of group 
rootedness, of extraintellectual (ideological, political, socially promotional) 
usages of new disciplines, reasons for their being accepted or rejected by 
academic or nonacademic publics, etc. If one takes for granted the 
pendulum-like swing from Cartesianism to “spontaneity” and vice-versa, 
there is no need to take pains to explain how an intellectual subfield of 
interests and activities actually comes about. It is enough, apparently, to 
know that they occur; hence, the vagueness of Clark’s presentation of 
structural changes in the intellectual field. (E.g., on p. 97: “In the early 
1890’s social and moral questions attracted considerable popular attention 
in France”; or on p. 199: “A shift in Latin Quarter climate after 1905 
hampered the Durkheimians. The Cartesianism dominant since 1880 gave 
way to a more spontaneous orientation.”) A truly reified use of concepts, 
especially value concepts (quite extraneous to sociological imagination), 
leads to conclusions whose innocence matches only their lack of substance. 
(E.g., on p. 242: “For most new fields to develop, three fundamental 
elements are essential: good ideas to build on, talented individuals, and 
adequate institutional support.” ) , 

There is a great gap between the ambitions and the achievement of 
this book. Nevertheless, let me once again stress the interest of the data 
provided on a practically unexplored subject, which makes the work a 
pioneering, though probably premature, enterprise. It should certainly 
help further research once the data it contains are controlled and re- 
interpreted. Worthy of note is the remarkably small number of misprints 
in a text full of foreign names, references, and quotations. 


Civilization and Science: In Conflict or Collaboration? New York: 
Elsevier-Excerpta Medica—North Holland/Associated Scientific Publishers, 
1972, Pp. x-+227. $10.50. 


Bernard H. Gustin 
Yale University 


This is the third CIBA symposium volume of potential interest to sociolo- 
gists; earlier collections dealt with Communication in Science (1967) and 
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Decision Making in National Science Policy (1968). Civilization and 
Science consists of 11 papers and the transcript of the discussion of these 
from a conference held in London in June 1971. 

Despite the book’s title, the various papers do not deal in a systematic 
or coherent fashion with the relationship between “science” and “civiliza- 
tion”; indeed, only two of the essays directly address the “crisis” of 
science—the ostensible cause and topic of the conference—and one of 
these, by Edward Shils, argues that the “crisis” hardly exists at all. In 
other interesting contributions, Stephen Toulmin traces “The Historical 
Background to the Anti-Science movement”; Alvin Weinberg distinguishes 
between “Science and Transscience,” the latter dealing with questions 
about science which science alone cannot answer; F. A. Long reviews the 
relationship of “Science and the Military”; and Harry G. Johnson searches 
for “Some Economic Aspects of Science.” . 

Aside from a paper by Marcel Roche on the unfamiliar topic “Science 
in Spanish and Spanish-American Civilization,” and those by Weinberg and 
Johnson, which have been published in Minerva, the essays in this volume 
are not likely to be very useful to anyone. On the one hand, specialists 
familiar with the literatures on the criteria of scientific choice, the eco- 
nomics of the role of science and technology in industrialization, the 
politics of public spending on science and technology, and the Meadows- 
Forrester debate on the limits-to growth are unlikely to find. any one of 
them of high marginal value. On the other hand, none of these papers 
constitutes a suitable guide or even introduction to the most important 
writings on these now-classic, highly developed topics. And the book as 
a whole, alas, amounts to less than the sum of its parts. General reference 
is made, particularly in the discussions, to a “crisis” of science, to a 
diminution of interest among students in scientific and technical subjects, 
to widespread public disillusionment with science and technology, and to 
a leveling off of the growth—if not an absolute decline—of science funding. 
Yet there are no empirical data of any kind presented which bear on any 
of these important matters, nor is there any general introduction or con- 
clusion which might have tied together the several themes pursued by the 
various authors. 

Reviewers often close by lamenting that a book’s rich, meaty content 
is rendered inaccessible by the absence of an adequate index; Science and 
Civilization, despite its excellent index and well-known chefs, is a rather 
thin broth. 


A Mathematical Theory of Social Change. By Robert L. Hamblin, R. 
Brooke Jacobsen, and Jerry L. L. Miller. New York: ZE Wiley & Sons, 
1973. Pp. vii+237. 


Barbara Heyns 
University of California, Berkeley 


For those social scientists who share my presumption that social change is 
one of the least-understood areas of inquiry, a book which promises an 
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accurate theoretical statement integrated into a unified mathematical 
theory of social change, with a median r? of .98, seems quite beyond belief. 
The authors succeed in demonstrating that a large variety of phenomena 
can be lawfully described as being either exponential or power functions 
of time or practice without, I think, convincing the reader that we are 
nearing an axiomatic theory of social change. For the inveterate equation 
fitter, the book is a compendium of over 500 analyses of data, systemati- 
cally organized and presented. For the skeptic, social change will remain 
more than the sum of innumerable two-variable quantitative processes. 
Three distinctive social processes, and the related family of equations, 
serve to organize the book: adaptation, diffusion, and innovation. Social 
adaptation is defined as the acquisition of expertise by individuals, organi- 
zations, or collectivities, in response to differential reinforcement. The 
empirical examples rely heavily on the work of Baloff, earlier fieldwork 
of Hamblin, and data from experimental psychology. The authors con- 
` clude that a variety of learned behavior, including industrial efficiency 
after changes in a production process, the behavior of children in class- 
rooms, and the average accumulation curves for simple learning, can be 
described by a power function. The process of adaptation is an invariant 
across systems or species, it is argued, and may be biologically determined 
by neurosensory mechanisms common to humans, rats, and other animals. 
The theoretical integration offered to account for the observed regularities 
is a variation of Skinnerian behaviorism with reinforcement contingencies 
determined by net profit from exchange theory. The level of reinforcement 
is posited as the critical independent variable; yet in only one investi- 
gation is this empirically varied, and in no study is the level of reinforce- 
ment measured. The majority of behaviors are plotted against elapsed 
time or practice attempts as the measured quantity, not amount of 
stimulation. Equally, the case for a general two-parameter power function 
describing processes of individual or organizational adaptation rests on 
very simple behavioral tasks; a more extensive reading of the literature 
on learning theory would reveal substantial difficulties when complex 
problems are introduced, problems or tasks which not everyone acquires. 
Diffusion processes are analyzed either as a binary adoption decision 
or as the quantitative amount of use of a particular innovation, and are 
described by logistic functions. A wide range of behavior, including the 
adoption of hybrid corn by farmers, the appearance of psychogenic symp- 
toms in textile workers, or the adoption of compulsory school laws by 
states, provides data for the contention that diffusion is a general logistic 
process for technological and social innovations within culturally linked 
units. Brief but lucid summaries of the work of Pemberton, Dodd, Griliches, 
and Coleman are provided. The theoretical justification for the equations 
presented is based on structural notions of size and the potential for 
interaction among units. Accumulative adoptions are described by a logistic 
equation when random interactions are presumed, and by a decaying 
exponential equation when units are isolated or subject only to a constant 
external source of exposure, such as the media. Continuous adoptions are 
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described by an exponential equation representing growth by compound 
interest at a constant rate. Use diffusion, as analyzed, typically involves 
a series of exponential epochs, each with a particular level of reinforce- 
ment assumed and with successively lower compound rates. Thus, the 
authors offer the following solution to the enduring problem of exponential 
growth models: that a positive interest rate yields projected outcomes 
which rapidly approach infinity. Defining epochs allows the analyst to 
vary the compound rates and, perhaps even more fortuitously, fit equa- 
tions quite precisely to historical trends. Fitting the equations to data 
on transportation systems, education, leisure activities, and marketing 
systems reveals a pattern of social usage described quite well by exponen- 
tial equations. For some data sets, such as the manufacture of cigarettes, 
or sales by chain stores, the Depression initiated a new growth epoch; for 
transportation systems, both the Depression and the Second World War 
seem to have influenced usage. In general, however, epochs seem less 
related to the effects of social crises than to observed discontinuities in 
the data which defy explanation. Use diffusion is obviously related to pop- 
ulation growth, an exponential process; yet the authors make no effort 
to plot rates of use rather than amount, or to test differences in usage by 
age groups, racial communities, or other culturally defined units. For 
systems in which a competitive process is in operation, the epochs do not 
indicate an apparent displacement process. Exponential epochs are appar- 
ently uniquely defined for each product rather than mutually determined. 
While it is reassuring to know that Prohibition interrupted the long-term 
trend in the production of distilled spirits and malt liquor, and that legis- 
lation which diverted the supply of raw materials during the war reduced 
` the production of automobiles in this country, the general level of explana- 
tions for the trends observed do not seem wholly convincing and are never 
empirically explored in their own right. Although the largest amount of 
original material is presented in the chapters on use diffusion, adaptations, 
and reversals, the theoretical arguments and the substantive explanations 
strike me as the weakest rationale for curve fitting offered in the text. 
Finally, innovation, which is defined as the modification or combination 
of inventions rather than as a creative act, is described as a logistic 
process. The grand cyclical theories‘of Ogburn, Sorokin, and Chapin pro- 
vide the theoretical backdrop, while the contributions of Merton, Kuznets, 
and Banks (1971) provide data for reanalyses. The accumulated rates of 
modification, measured by patents for such products as plow sulkies, 
incandescent and arc lamps, cotton machinery, and the radio and telegraph, 
are shown to fit the familiar S-shaped logistic curve through time. The 
accelerating portion of the curve is explained in a manner similar to 
diffusion processes; that is, a number of innovating units aware of the 
work of one another are assumed, as well as an initial high level of ex- 
pected reward (differential reinforcement). The waning of the curve after 
modifications are made is attributed to a progressive limitation of the finite 
possibilities for change within a fundamental invention, the costs of replac- 
ing equipment when small modifications are offered, and growth of the 
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routinization of the social use of basic inventions. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting data offered as innovations are numbers of hijackings of American 
aircraft and the spread of political violence in Latin America. Both data 
sets are described as a series of synchronic logistic cycles. The use of a 
successful innovation followed by a counterinnovation designed to raise 
the costs of conflict is assumed to be the mechanism producing the patterns. 
For aggregated political conflict data for 20 Latin American nations, a 
series of epochs is described. Riots and guerrilla warfare begin the series, 
an epoch of revolutions two years later follows, and, finally, the epochs 
of purges and coups. Five years after the riots, the authors found epochs of 
government crises and constitutional change. The tightly focused pattern 
has occurred twice in the period of 21 years. The explanation offered is 
that the behavior reflects an escalation of successful innovations in political 
violence. The synchronized character of the process, however, is found 
only in Latin America; apparently in the four or five other cultural areas 
which do not fit the logistic equations, “political violence is not as well 
institutionalized.” 

Although such an explanation is plausible, to my mind it indicates the 
interpretative strategy used too often in this book. Social change must 
fit the equations postulated or the process is not worthy of scientific 
analysis. Cases of change which do not fit are systematically excluded 
from consideration, perhaps in the interests of building a coherent, in- 
tegrated approach. While the results are often intriguing, I would have 
preferred more in-depth analyses of the issues and studies covered and 
more intellectual breadth in the explanations given. Perhaps this is not 
possible in a book that is so analytically ambitious, but the cursory atten- 
tion to details often flaws the logic of the presentation. In the two sub- 
fields I know best, education and demography, explanations of the process 
described are either wrong or ludicrously simplistic. For example, life 
expectancy for seven nations is characterized by three exponential epochs, 
1840-90, 1890-1950, and 1950-++, with the middle epoch having the largest 
compound rate. The dramatic gains in life expectancy during this period 
were “triggered by the work of Pasteur... and... Lister” according 
to the authors, Demographic historians, on the other hand, generally agree 
that antiseptic procedures and vaccines were not important but, rather, 
the growth of hygiene and public sanitation. Educational changes measured 
‘by the number of university degrees granted are presented as though they 
were independent of secondary schooling, economic change, or population 
growth. The causal mechanisms of such growth were surely influenced 
by all three; yet the authors are satisfied by demonstrating an exponential 
growth rate with two epochs. The last point is, I think, particularly bother- 
some for analysts interested in both causal processes and models of 
change. If the sole determinant of how adequately a theory accounts for 
change is the size of the 77, and a near-perfect fit is obtained, there is no 
reasonable way of determining the magnitude of the separate influences 
operating. With appropriate scaling, a host of social processes can be seen 
to be perfectly related to time and, therefore, to each other. One could 
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“explain” social innovations as the result of an increasing population, an 
increasingly educated population, an increasing GNP, or the level of 
price inflation. Distinguishing among such explanations is not possible 
mathematically. Such considerations seem to me more fundamental than 
the ability to generate carefully fitted mathematical equations to an 
endless set of single-variable data in a time sequence. 

In sum, this book is a careful and often interesting summation of the 
empirical work on social change and the models used to depict social 
processes. A breakthrough in theory or analysis must await more original 
and perhaps more historically oriented empiricists. 


An End to Hierarchy! An End to Competition! Organizing the Politics 
and Economics of Survival. By Frederick C. Thayer. New York: Franklin 
Watts, Inc., 1973. Pp. x4+232. $9.95 (cloth); $2.95 (paper). 


Howard Aldrich 
Cornell University 


The exclamation points in this book’s title provide a clue to its intended 
audience and to the nature of the analysis one can expect to find within it. 
Academics never get that excited when writing only for other academics, 
and Thayer clearly has a bigger audience in mind. In short, he has a 

“message” to push, based on his diagnosis of the faults in modern society 
that “repress” and “alienate” modern man. 

Thayer’s message is straightforward: modern man is alienated because 
of the subordinate role he plays in social and organizational hierarchies, 
and organizations are prevented from reaching their true potential because 
of needless competition with other organizations. The first three chapters 
of the book elaborate on this diagnosis, and the remaining three chapters 
are devoted to outlining and illustrating a “new social theory,” based on 
“structured non-hierarchical social interaction.” 

The new “organizational revolution” (chap. 1) that will strip away arti- 
ficial barriers to consensus between men is already under way, according to 
Thayer. It is characterized by (1) increased recognition of the importance 
of transorganizational processes that have opened up organizations to exter- 
nal influence; (2) the organization development (OD) movement that at- 
tempts to redesign organizations into small face-to-face problem-solving units 
in which individuals relate to each other on the basis of collective interest, 
not authority relations; (3) new efforts in public organizations to in- 
corporate citizens by sharing authority with them; and (4) the reshaping 
of industrial organizations to emphasize the interactive small group so as 
to lessen the alienation associated with assembly line work. The culmina- 
tion of all these trends is a new definition of citizenship that recognizes no 
status differences between managers and employees, producers and con- 
sumers, Or professionals and citizens. The pyramid of hierarchical authority 
in organizations will crumble, Thayer writes, since, “after all, the pyramids 
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are only artifacts created by our theory and, as such, they will vanish if 
the theory does” (p. 38). If this remarkable statement appears to be taken 
out of context—be assured that it is not—Thayer clearly believes it. 

Thayer argues in chapter 2 that any condition allowing one individual 
to authoritatively direct the activities of another is alienating. Moreover, 
even our cherished concept of democracy is inherently alienating because 
it is based on an “electoral process whose only aim is the turning of some 
people against others and the victory of some people over others” (p. 57). 
Alienation is everywhere: because in organizations (and, indeed, most 
social relationships) we interact on the basis of roles, we are interacting 
as nonpersons. “As roles, we find ourselves on a treadmill; our rank, status, 
and accomplishments are attributed to our roles, not to our selves” (p. 50). 
Thayer’s notion of hierarchy as alienating thus includes not only the 
traditional concept of the hierarchy of authority in organizations but also 
the voter-representative, citizen-official, and husband-wife relationship as 
“hierarchical” relations. l 

Economic competition is attacked in chapter 3 as harmful because some 
people must always lose out (small businessmen, family farmers), and only 
those organizations survive that are large and thus hierarchical. “In this 
inexorable sequence, hierarchy initially creates alienation, competition 
reinforces both itself and hierarchy and competition” (p. 82). In fact, 
competition has no benefits at all. Instead, it leads to overproduction, 
declining prices, widespread failures, social chaos, an economic system in 
which individuals and corporations lie, cheat, and swindle, a stress on 
property over personal rights, technology over human needs, violence over 
sexuality, concentration over distribution, producer over consumer, secrecy 
over openness, and social forms over personal expression. The major point 
of this chapter is that in many areas (just how many is not convincingly 

established) American society would be better off if competition were 
limited and some sort of collective decision were arrived at, but the legal 
and public policy environment will not permit such deviations from the 
competitive ideal. 

After analyzing the Yugoslav experience with worker-managed indus- 
tries in which the hierarchical relation of managers to workers is retained, 
Thayer concludes that “distinctions between capitalism and socialism are 
meaningless; the problems remain those of hierarchy and competition” 
(p. 109). He concludes this chapter with a dire picture of a future society 
stalled by an energy crisis brought on by overproduction and waste and 
thus forced to contemplate solutions that put aside hierarchy and 
competition. 

The “new social theory” called for by the failure of hierarchy and com- 
petition to create an unalienated society is outlined in chapter 4. This 
“new theory” is actually not so new. The key unit in the new society is 
the small-group process “which enables its members jointly to create values, 
objectives, goals, and ends and, through multiple series of linkages, to 
achieve an ever-widening consensus with other small group processes” 
(p. 137). This apotheosis of the small group is based on Thayer’s dis- 
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covery, made via H. Richard Niebuhr, that individuals do not exist as 
truly human selves apart from society and that “the unit of social action 
can never be the individual, only the group” (p. 125). Anything of value 
in human existence is created in interpersonal interaction, and thus such 
situations take on a moral significance. Elevated into a moral theory, this 
admittedly religious position leads to the fundamental axiom of Thayer’s 
position: “No individual, even an officially designated decision-maker, can 
have values of his own which direct or command him to impose those values 
upon others. Values . . . can emerge only from social interaction in which 
the parties are unable to coerce each other” (p. 124). The new society, then, 
` will be created out of thousands of interlocked small groups, where all 
participants have equal standing within the group and decisions are 
reached only by consensus. Economic theory will be transformed, as the 
social objective of production will be to “maximize well-being with a 
minimum of consumption” under the assumptions that “individual human 
needs are easily satisfied, that the resources for doing so are available, and 
that competition is unnecessary” (p. 133). 

The final two chapters consist of claimed benefits of the new social 
theory and a rather insightful discussion of the operations of the National 
Security Council. The author claims that we will witness the decline of 
the nation-state and of war, salaries will be equalized, traditional concepts 
of “promotion” will vanish, boundaries between work and love will dis- 
appear, and even the incest taboo might go by the boards. 

The careful reader may have inferred by now that this book is not a 
major contribution to the literature on organizations and society. Apart 
from the fact that the proposed key unit of the new social theory—inter- 
locked face-to-face small groups—is purported to remedy every ill from 
war to repressive sexual relationships and the fact that hierarchy and 
competition account for all of these ills, the three major concepts in the 
book suffer from ambiguity of definition and use. 

Thayer at first uses the concept of “alienation” in the classical Marxian 
sense of alienation from the fruits of one’s labor, but eventually the con- 
cept is stretched to include all interactions between persons relating to 
one another as roles rather than selves, whatever that may mean. To 
make matters worse, he argues that we are all alienated and that most 
of us have never experienced monalienation. Since hierarchy has always 
been with us, so has alienation. A theorist should have second thoughts 
about a variable that is invariant across persons and history; that is, it is 
hard to explain something that is constant across all known occasions. 

There are two other problems with Thayer’s use of the concept of 
alienation. First, if “alienation” is an objective state, as he seems to imply 
by his certainty that it has always been with us, then he ought to provide 
us with a definitive model of man’s “human nature” that would set forth 
the conditions required for man to be nonalienated. No such model is 
provided. Second, if “alienation” is a subjective state, as implied by con- 
temporary research on the subject, then Thayer must pay attention to 
the fact that many people identify their interests with those of the group 
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or organization they belong or aspire to and thus feel committed rather 
than alienated by being part of the “hierarchy.” Thayer might respond 
that this is “false consciousness,” but then he would require a model of 
the type mentioned above. 

His concept of “hierarchy” suffers from similar imprecision. “Hierarchy” 
encompasses any structure within which.an individual is somehow con- 
strained by the actions of others. He argues (p. 118) that common sense 
and research evidence have demonstrated that bureaucratized organizations 
are less efficient than nonbureaucratized organizations, but he cites no 
evidence for this rather incredible statement. As for what would replace 
“hierarchy” in governmental organizations, he argues that “all we need 
do is create policy processes which, by the terms of our own Constitution, 
could not be managed by a single decision-maker. . . . None of the par- 
ticipants in any process would be able to rely upon his or her formal 
authority over others” (p. 169). This suggestion ignores most of ‘the 
literature on leadership and communication patterns that I am aware of 
and also the current concern among public-administration theorists over 
the accountability of administrators in public organizations. 

Thayer’s position on consensus is equally forced. He argues that “if a 
group process is to reach effective consensus, voting can play no part, for 
voting only perpetuates conflict and makes it impossible to find a basis 
for agreement” (p. 174). Anyone who has ever sat through a two-hour 
university faculty meeting debating how to define a “snow emergency 
day” that would require classes to be canceled will shudder at the 
requirement of always achieving nonvoting consensus. But, to be fair, 
Thayer seems almost always to have in mind fairly small groups as 
decision-making units. (He believes a five-person group is best.) How 
many small groups would be required to make decisions for large orga- 
nizations or large political units? How many groups could one person sit 
on and how much time would he invest? Indeed, if we are to do away 
completely with hierarchy, then everyone in our society must ultimately 
be involved in every decision made that affects him, for if he is not, he is 
being “repressed” by somebody acting for him or some other group decid- 
ing for him what he must do. This reductio ad absurdum merely indicates 
the overblown nature of most of Thayer’s propositions. 

In order to do away with “competition,” the other source of man’s 
alienation, Thayer must make an extremely strong but unstated assump- 
tion about the distribution of individual and group interests in society, 
namely, that there is something called the “collective interest” and that 
this better state is unreachable now because of the effects of hierarchy 
and the ideology of competition. Georg Simmel, Mancur Olson, and Ken- 
neth Arrow have all had something to say about the reality of “the col- 
lective interest,” and Thayer adds nothing to the debate. Indeed, although 
he describes his theory as “revolutionary,” the book fits squarely into the 
tradition of the reform or good-government movement where all prob- 
lems are ultimately technical and organizational in nature and conflict of 
interest between, for example, class or racial groups are ignored. 
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The assumption of a “collective good” solution to problems shows up in 
such areas as Thayer’s approach to industrial monopoly. Consumer choice 
is overlooked, as he assumes that all consumers want about the same thing 
or will take what i is offered by producers. 

Thayer’s assumption of a “collective good” solution to problems leads 
him to devote almost no space to consideration of possible resistance to 
his “new social theory.” Little attention is paid to the tactics to be used 
in implementing the small-group process in existing organizations other 
than to list the few organizations that already use it. (His lead-off example 
is the McDonald’s Hamburger Corporation headquarters.) 

Throughout the book, I had the uneasy feeling that I was being sold a 
solution for a problem that really was not defined very well. Ultimately, 
however, this book is a call to action, a political-religious tract, and not 
an attempt at social analysis. As such, the criticisms I raise are not entirely 
germane, because Thayer is looking for converts, not a research program. 
He is searching for examples, not evidence. 

I almost regret not being able to recommend the book, for in places 
Thayer is quite informative, as in his discussion of the evolution of the 
National Security Council from 1947 to 1972. In spite of these flashes 
of insight, he would have been better off condensing his argument into 
one or two articles for Commentary or the New York Review of. Books. 


` Patterns in Forcible Rape. By Menachem Amir. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1971. Pp. ix+394. $15.00. 


Albert J. Reiss, Jr. 
Yale University 


Patterns in Forcible Rape presents a description of the social characteris- 
tics of victims and of their actual or alleged offenders in forcible rapes 
“known to the police” of Philadelphia in the years 1958 and 1960 and 
an analysis of the social structure of situations, the modus operandi, per- 
sonal relationships, and police apprehension and clearance rates associated 
with these -forcible rapes. A sociological explanation of forcible rape is 
advanced, and competing theories and explanations are assessed in terms 
of the findings from this and many previous investigations. 

No previously reported study of forcible rapes has assembled as much 
information on forcible-rape victims and their alleged offenders or of 
the conditions preceding and characterizing victimization by forcible rape. 
A principal objective of the investigator is a search for social patterns in 
forcible rape by examining the relationships between victims and their 
alleged offenders in their age, marital, employment, and occupational 
statuses; the patterning of rape events in time and space; the situations, 
personal relationships, and behavior preceding forcible rapes; and the 
structure and behavior of the suspected or apprehended participants during 
the victim encounter. The study explores some new ground by isolating 
types of victims and rape events, such as single, pair, and group rapes, 
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rape with the commission of other felonies, and the role of victims in 
precipitating forcible rape. What the author purports to discover is con- 
veniently summarized in a final chapter. 

The basic data for this study refer to 646 women known to the Phila- 
delphia police in 1958 and 1960 as “victims” of “forcible rape” and the 
1,292 men whom they alleged were involved in their victimization; only 
a small proportion of the men were arrested in flagrante delicto or by 
identification of some other witness. Despite the seeming richness of the 
data for testing explanations about forcible rape, the reader is cautioned 
that they are of questionable accuracy. 

Note, first, that the data for whom the author calls “offenders” may 
be subject to considerable inaccuracy, since 34 percent of all males alleged 
by the reporting victim to have participated in raping her forcibly were 
not apprehended by the police, at least not for that offense. Information 
as to their alleged participation in forcible rape and their personal or social 
characteristics rests mainly on information the police obtained from victim 
reports. The questionable accuracy of information on a third of all males 
does not preclude the author from reporting the age of all “offenders” by 
five-year age intervals (table 8). Nor is any attempt made to assess the 
validity of an “offender’s” status as a participant in forcible rape for the 
66 percent of all alleged offenders who were apprehended by the police. 
It should be more accurate, therefore, to refer to the respective participants 
as “reported victims” and as “suspects” or “alleged offenders.” 

Second, the author refers to the 646 cases as both “victims” and “rape 
events.” The “rape event” terminology is also misleading. These are not 
indictable offenses of forcible rape, since whenever the same victim is 
forcibly raped by two or more offenders, each commits an offense of forcible 
rape. In this study, the number of offenses of forcible rape should be sub- 
stantially greater than the number of “victims,” since there are almost 
twice as many alleged offenders as “victims.” The 646 cases appear to be 
646 separate complaints of victimization by forcible rape. (Although the 
author notes that rape complaints can involve two or more victims [p. 37], 
there is no mention whether such complaints were among his 646 Phila- 
delphia cases.) 

Third, it is not at all apparent whether each of the 1,292 suspects actu- 
ally committed the act or offense of forcible rape or whether some of them 
committed other offenses only. Amir does not tell us whether the victim 
alleged that all of the 105 “followers” in “pair rape” and all of the 541 
“followers” in “group rape” committed forcible rape. If indeed all of the 
“multiple rape offenders” committed the offense of forcible rape, it is a 
startling unreported finding. l 

Fourth, inferences about “patterns in forcible rape” may be far more 
risky than even the author seems aware of, despite his exculpatory remarks 
in chapter 2. This is so for a number of reasons. (1) These are cases or 
victimizations “known to the police,” to use police-reporting jargon, which 
is not, as Amir states, “the most valid and comprehensive term to describe 
the phenomenon studied here, and . . . the best index to the volume and 
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nature of the offense.” Since 1966, crime victimization surveys for the 
United States as a whole and some major U.S. metropolitan cities estimate 
that as many as one-half of all forcible rapes may not be reported to 
the police. (2) The Philadelphia police apparently misclassified or lost the 
case files for a large number of cases “known” to them for 1958 and 1960 
and recorded in their Central Registry. Amir reports that “many files 
could not be found,” that “many cases already on the police level were 
classified as unfounded,” and that there is evidence that cases have been 
misclassified as forcible rapes: (p. 33). Basing my argument on a reported 
1,085 complaints in the annual report of the Philadelphia police for 1958 
and 1960 (table 3) compared with the 646 cases reported in Amir’s study, 
I calculate that loss rate at 40 percent. It is quite possible, then, that 
Amir’s 646 cases may represent little more than one-half, and even as 
little as one-third, of all forcible rapes in Philadelphia for these years. The 
extent to which “unreported offending” and missing information on sus- 
pects could affect the observations for the offender population may be 
even greater than that for the victim population. 

These problems of accuracy and inference: pale in comparison with the 
more elementary arithmetical, statistical, and interpretative errors in the 
text. The reader is advised to examine carefully the computations and 
analysis for any purported result before he reaches a conclusion. The 
author not only commits many errors—well over 100 were found by this 
reviewer—but he seems quite confused about selecting the appropriate base 
for calculating statistics. 

Lest the reader assume that these are my captious objections, a few 
examples may be helpful. The author tries in chapter 16 to examine factors 
that may account for why the police “solve” or “clear” some forcible-rape 
complaints by the arrest of one or more suspects and not others. Among 
the relationships examined is whether the occurrence of a forcible rape 
with a single suspect, as compared with two or more, has an effect on the 
clearance of a complaint of forcible rape by police arrest of one or more 
suspects. If the author errs in calculation or in interpreting a data set, 
both his expectations and his explanations are in error. 

Readers are informed that “since the major criterion of unsolved rape 
is the disappearance of the offender, and since in 43 percent of rapes 
‘more than one offender was involved, it seems reasonable to expect that, 
in terms of rape events, single rape would be less likely to be solved than 
multiple rape; provided we assume that if one offender was apprehended, 
the case was solved” (p. 286). Before examining the “reasonableness” 
of the author’s expectation, we note that the contingent clause, which 
gives rise to the “expectation,” might in fact be incorrect. Nowhere does 
the author demonstrate that the “major criterion” of unsolved rape is the 
disappearance (italics mine) of the offender. The data in table 97 raise 
doubts. All that a recalculation of data in table 97 discloses is that, of 148 
complaints of victimization by forcible rape, the victim and the police have 
at least one “known” suspect whom the police have been unable to 
apprehend in 16 percent of the cases. Of the remaining 124 complaints, 
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all of the suspects are “strangers” to the victim in 81 percent of the cases. 
There presumably is no way of knowing whether a stranger has dis- 
appeared, no matter how much faith one may have in police work. All in 
all, there were 445 suspects in these 148 complaints of victimization by 
forcible rape, and the victim, the police, and the author have no way of 
knowing whether more than a small fraction of them may have “vanished.” 

The author expects that complaints of forcible rape by a single offender 
will have a lower police clearance rate than complaints where there are 
two or more offenders. The author might have been spared the trap into 
which he was about to fall if he had been more precise both conceptually 
and empirically. A more precise statement would be that, although 43 per- 
cent of the reported victims of forcible rape were victimized by one or 
more alleged offenders, 71 percent of alleged offenders were reported for 
multiple-offender rapes (table 65). Now, while the author states his expec- 
tations in terms of the 646 complaints of forcible rape, he proceeds with 
a test based on the 1,292 suspects for the 646 complaints and concludes: 
“Indeed, we found (table 98), that of the 445 in the undetected group, 
the number of single rape offenders who escaped detection was four times 
greater (80 percent) than that of multiple rape offenders” (p. 287). Alas, 
having mistakenly proceeded with this test based on suspects, the author 
now unfortunately analyzes an error in table 98; the percentages in col- 
umn 2 of table 98 are reversed, so that the number of single-rape suspects 
who.escaped detection is only one-fourth (20 percent) that of suspects 
in multiple rapes (80 percent). Clerical, not police, detection might have 
been helpful in this case. The same error appears earlier (p. 199), causing 
an overestimation of the accuracy of police data on characteristics of 
multiple-rape suspects. 

The author correctly tries to calculate arrest rather than clearance rates 
in table 98 in the succeeding paragraph (p. 287), but again his percentages 
are in error, leading to exactly the opposite conclusion he should have 
reached. The correct percentages are that only 23 percent of all single- 
rape suspects were not apprehended by the Philadelphia police, as com- 
pared with 39 percent of all suspects in multiple-offender rape complaints. 

_ Now, should the author have wanted to test his original expectation 
that there is a difference in the police clearance rates of complaints of 
single compared with multiple rapes, a different tabulation would have 
been required. Fortunately, we can construct such a table from the infor- 
mation in tables 95-98. Such a table would show that 23 percent of the 
single-rape and 22 percent of the multiple-rape complaints were not cleared 
by police arrest of one or more suspects, a quite different conclusion from 
the author’s. We now know, assuming the original tabulations are correct, 
that a suspect in a multiple-offender rape is less likely to be arrested than a 
suspect in a single-offender rape, but given the police rule that a forcible- 
rape complaint is “cleared” by the arrest of one or more suspects, a com- 
plaint of victimization by forcible rape by one male is as likely to be 
“cleared” as a complaint of victimization by forcible rape by two or more 
males. 
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The next paragraph’ introduces us to one of a number of puzzles where 
there are inconsistencies within the data set and the author is seemingly 
unaware of them, We are informed (p. 287) that, “of the undetected [italics 
mine] group, 10 percent of the nonleaders in pair rape and 57 percent of ` 
rank and file offenders in group rape were arrested” (italics mine). This 
seems like remarkable police work. Even more interesting examples of 
Philadelphia police work are found in succeeding pages. We are told (p. 288) 
that “in 90 cases (or 14 percent) the police found the.victim and the 
offender on the scene (87 of them were found in flagrante delicto).” Such 
a statistic could make the police in other cities envious of their Philadelphia ` 
colleagues; but their envy will be diminished by the results. of table 100 
if they eyeball it with normal suspicion, since these 90 cases (87 flagrante 
delicto) reappear in table 100, which now gives percentages of solved and 
unsolved complaints by time intervals before the offense was reported to 
the police. Not surprisingly, the 90 cases occur with the heading “found 
by police at time of occurrence.” Should the author have bothered to cal- 
culate the “solved” rate for these 90 cases, he would have observed that 
only 57 percent of these cases were solved by the apprehension of one or 
more suspects, a rate well below the 77 percent solution rate for all com- 
plaints and the 92 percent solution rate for complaints reported within 
30 minutes of occurrence (recalculations for table 100). 

The “puzzling” result that the Philadelphia police are unable to solve a 
substantial proportion of all forcible rapes in flagrante delicto is but one 
of the flagrant puzzles in this book. I will briefly mention two more, in 
order to send the reader on the track of discovering others. First, table 71 
tells us there are 30 complaints of group rape where alcohol was present in 
both the “victim” and the suspect at the time of forcible rape, but table 72 
reveals that alcohol was present at the time of forcible rape for 45 leaders 
and their victims in group rape. By definition (p. 199), there can be no 
more leaders than victims of group rape, so table 72 must promote 15 
followers to leadership. Second, a number of tables (12, 13, 32, 53, 55, 
59, 68, 85, 93) report the disparity in age between victim and suspect 
by three classes of age disparity: “victim younger, —10 years; both same 
age, +5 years; victim older, +-10 years.” The text confirms the headings 
of the table stub in such phrases as “victims and offenders were of the 
same age (not more than +5 years),” or “victims were either more than 
ten years older or more than ten years younger than their assailants” 
(p. 56). It seems improbable that there was no age disparity of between 
five and 10 years for victims and their assailants in Philadelphia. 

The reader of this work is forewarned that if one ignores tabulations 
where there are inconsistencies in the data set and assumes that the 
remaining tabulations are accurate, considerable calculation and reanalysis 
are still required. The text must be corrected accordingly. Space does not 
permit me to record here all the errors and misinterpretations I discerned. 

This study was undertaken as a doctoral dissertation at the University 
of Pennsylvania. In a foreword, Professor Marvin E. Wolfgang tells us: 
“The research and analyses in this volume by Menachem Amir represent 
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the most thorough, rigorous, and detailed study in the literature” (p. viii). 
For that reason it will probably be quoted in many forthcoming criminology 
texts. 


Deviant Behaviour. By Paul Rock. London: Hutchinson University 
Library, 1973. Pp. 208. £3.00 (cloth); also available in paperback. 


George L. Maddox 
Duke University 


The argument of this brief, readable book is “that deviancy is a central. 
societal concern; that its character is complex and negotiated; and that 
the processes which aid its production cannot be reduced to neat causal 
episodes which have a beginning, a middle and an end.” The author, a 
lecturer in sociology at the London School of Economics and Political 
Science, sees deviance as the stuff of social order, not simply as pathological 
events which occasionally disturb society. The attitudes of nondeviants, 
of society, and of authority are as instrumental in forming conceptions of 
deviance as the actions of the deviant himself. 

The book’s message will hardly come as news to contemporary sociolo- 
gists who know that courses in criminology are rarely taught these days 
and know why. One studies society rather more than deviants in order to 
understand deviance. 

Like Kai Erikson, Rock concludes that society needs the contrasts 
which deviance provides to mark its boundaries in order to facilitate mak- 
ing decisions about what is outside those boundaries. Deviance is not 
simply observed; it is manufactured. Common as it is, however, deviancy 
is never as simple as we would like it to be. Perspectives on deviancy 
are rarely the product of face-to-face encounters between deviants and 
nondeviants. Impressions of deviance thus are segmented and negotiated; 
contradictions abound. Nevertheless, the concept of deviant roles provides 
some ordering of what otherwise appears to be disordered behavior. Once 
an individual is assigned to or embraces a deviant role, it is convenient 
to assume that he is so placed because he is essentially a deviant person. 
Typifications and countertypifications are constantly bartered and pub- 
lished in an attempt to construct social reality. We need to study legis- 
lative behavior, the emergence of law, and social control agencies such 
as the police, because they figure prominently in the construction of 
enforced definitions of reality. l 

Interestingly, Rock does not tackle the issue of whether “mental illness” 
can be handled as easily as criminality or other deviancy. This omission 
is interesting insofar as mental illness is a phenomenon for which a societal- 
reaction or labeling-theory approach continues to be problematic. Rock 
does argue that a deviant may embrace as well as be assigned to a deviant 
role. ; 

Overall, this small book comes off well. The literature citations from 
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the United Kingdom are a useful addition to the material from this 
country. The argument is succinct and persuasive and will be read approv- 
ingly by students of deviance who appreciate lively, literate, critical 
syntheses of complex material. 


Skid Row: An Introduction to Disaffiliation. By Howard M. Bahr. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1973. Pp. x+335. $6.95 (cloth); $3.95 
(paper). 


Skid Row and Its Alternatives: Research and Recommendations from Phila- 
delphia. By Leonard Blumberg, Thomas E. Shipley, Jr., and Irving W. 
Shandler. Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1973. Pp. xxv-+309. 
$10.00. 


Charles R. Tittle 
Florida Atlantic University 


These two books about Skid Row cover much the same ground. In 
fact, reading either of them after having read the other would give one 
a sense of having heard it all before. There are important differences 
between the two works, however. ‘ 

Bahr’s book describes the basic Skid Row environment and its inhabitants 
and draws on accumulated literature from many sources as well as his own 
research in New York City. In addition, he attempts to give the reader 
insight into general social attitudes about Skid Row and its residents; to 
evaluate approaches toward control and rehabilitation; and to interpret 
Skid Row in terms of the failure of social affiliation and the consequent 
erosion of self-esteem. Perhaps the major addition to the literature made 
by Bahr is his discussion of homeless women. 

The book by Blumberg, Shipley, and Shandler also describes the Skid 
Row social environment and its inhabitants, but with direct emphasis 
on Philadelphia. Their work reports research and evaluative efforts asso- 
ciated with a long-range project by the city government designed to deal 
with the Skid Row phenomenon through individual rehabilitative and re- - 
location efforts. They present probably the most systematic and sophisti- 
cated data available on a Skid Row population. These data include survey 
materials, medical case records, psychological tests, and experimentally 
generated information. These various materials are carefully woven to- 
gether to portray in great empirical detail the personal characteristics and 
life-styles of the inhabitants, the nature of relations with control agencies, 
employment patterns, health, alcohol consumption, and personal attitudes. 
In addition, the authors report systematic evaluative data on various 
approaches to rehabilitation that were tried in the Philadelphia project. 

Both books are carefully done, readable, and informative. Moreover, 
they reach essentially the same conclusions about rehabilitative approaches: 
conventional techniques fail miserably, while meaningful personal rela- 
tionships offer some hope of success. Either book will impress the reader 
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with the hopelessness, misery, and exploitation on Skid Row; surely if city 
hall is the armpit of a city, Skid Row is its anus. However, the Philadelphia 
study is more impressive. Not only does it give a detailed description, rooted 
in hard data, of facets of Skid Row life, but it also presents a thorough 
account of an unusual community effort to manage the Skid Row prob- 
lem. Moreover, the evaluation studies of the various rehabilitation strate- 
gies are exceptionally rigorous. 

Despite the value of these books as descriptive treatises and as ameliora- 
tive guides Io ap important social problem, they, like most books about 
Skid Row, prove to be of limited value as general sociological contribu- 
tions. Although each book makes some effort to explain various aspects of 
Skid Row (Bahr’s book more than the Philadelphia report), they in fact 
operate at exceptionally low theoretical levels. Both are concerned pri- 
marily with why individuals end up on Skid Row, why they stay there, 
and the effects of the Skid Row experience on individuals. The author(s) 
of neither book, however, seems inclined or willing to consider what knowl- 
edge of Skid Row phenomena might contribute to a general understanding 
of human society, or to the effort to build more adequate theories of social 
‘behavior. 

This may be less a failure of these particular authors than a failure of 
the entire research tradition on this topic. Perhaps students of Skid Row 
are inspired by humanistic concern, the availability of grant money for 
applied research, or morbid curiosity, rather than by the inherent theoreti- 
cal potential of Skid Row research. On the other hand, it is possible that 
Skid Row and its associated behaviors and institutions are simply theoreti- 
cally bare as far as human behavior and social organization generally are 
concerned. But if this is so, one wonders why so much is written on the 
subject by sociologists. 

These books are recommended for those who are particularly interested 
in Skid Row or in related styles of deviance, such as alcoholism, or for 
the lay reader who is interested in the seamier side of life. Bahr’s book 
will give a broader overview, but the Philadelphia book will give more 
specific insight. The general sociologist, however, will probably find little 
here to add to his store of knowledge or to assist him in the task of under- 
standing society. 


Edwin H. Sutherland on Analyzing Crime. Edited by Karl Schuessler. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1973. Pp. xxxvi+-284. $9.50 (cloth); 
$2.95 (paper). 

Harwin L. Voss 

University of Kentucky 


Much of this book was originally published in The Sutherland Papers, 
edited by Albert Cohen, Alfred Lindesmith, and Karl Schuessler (Blooni- 
ington: Indiana University Press, 1956). This volume is part of the 
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Heritage of Sociology series edited by Morris Janowitz, It contains a new 
introduction by Schuessler, a brief autobiographical statement prepared ` 
by Sutherland in 1927 for L. L. Bernard, five bibliographic additions, nine 
new items under the heading “Bibliographic Writing on E. H. Sutherland,” 
an index, and a new title. The new title “was chosen to emphasize that 
Sutherland’s contribution to sociological criminology lay as much in his 
method of analyzing crime as in his substantive conclusions about crime” 
(p. vii). Excluded is part 8 of The Sutherland Papers, in which Suther- 
land’s evaluations of criminological research were illustrated. The editor’s 
decision to delete the reviews of the research of Ernest A. Hooton, Wil- 
liam Sheldon, and Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck may be justifiable be- 
cause these are less interesting to contemporary students, but the reviews, 
especially Sutherland’s appraisal of the hypothesis of mental deficiency, 
were excellent examples of Sutherland in the role of critic. 

On the other. hand, Schuessler’s extensive introduction provides com- 
pensation, particularly his discussion of Sutherland’s critical efforts. In 
the “Life History” section, one learns that Sutherland, son of a rural 
Protestant clergyman, at one time taught shorthand, geometry, and Greek. 
Sutherland’s earliest writings reflect the influence of his professors— 
Charles ‘Henderson, Albion Small, and W. I. Thomas. “It is also evident 
in his theory of criminal behavior, which may be regarded as an adap- 
tation of interactional sociology as expounded by W. I. Thomas; it is © 
further evident in his empirical research, which is based on those tech- 
niques of careful investigation that came to be known as the hallmark of 
the Chicago school of sociology” (p. xi). 

Schuessler assesses Sutherland’s contribution to criminology in terms 
of his text, his theory of differential association, his concept of white- 
collar crime, and his critical contribution through informal papers, letters, 
and published critiques. With judicious use of excerpts from unpublished 
materials, the introduction provides fascinating insight about the life of 
a dedicated scholar whose goal was the advancement of knowledge, not 
personal aggrandizement. 

Today, criminology reflects the influence of Sutherland. With Tke 
Sutherland Papers out of print, it is fitting tribute that these selections 
should be made available to another generation of criminologists. The 21 
papers in this volume were prepared over a span of 25 years; they range 
from a well-known statement of the theory of differential association to 
speeches and unpublished manuscripts. The latter reveal much about his 
thought not readily apparent in his published work. The papers are orga- 
nized under seven topics. The first section deals with differential associa- 
tion theory and includes Sutherland’s critique of his position. This is 
followed by a section on white-collar crime, a concept Sutherland intro- 
duced to criminology. A reflection of his graduate training are papers on 
social process and conflict. Two papers deal with juvenile delinquency 
and its prevention; other sections pertain to the control of crime and 
methods and techniques in criminology. His critique of “The Michael- 
Adler Report (1932-33)” is a classic statement. The selections adequately 
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portray Sutherland’s primary interests, with the exception of his concern 
with behavior systems, as ‘reflected in The e Thief (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1937). 

Careful logic and devotion to the scientific method are apparent in 
Sutherland’s appraisal of theory and research. He wanted to develop 
scientific criminology which, through its predictive power, would have 
practical value in terms of social engineering. Sutherland recognized that 
mere fact gathering was unproductive, whereas research guided by theory 
would lead to theoretical refinement. His papers demonstrate Sutherland’s 
consistently sociological interpretation of crime and reactions to crime. In 
the face of criticism, he refused to extend his theoretical model to include 
biological and psychological factors; indeed, he criticized criminologists 
who attempted to include every possible factor in their explanatory frame- 
work. “He preferred to think of his propositions as an approach rather 
than a theory, as working hypotheses rather than universal laws” (p. xv). 
He was impatient with speculation and was skeptical of “simple solu- 
tions.” Sutherland’s life as a scholar might well serve as a model for 
contemporary criminologists. 


Political Alienation and Political Behavior. By David C. Schwartz. Chi- 
cago: Aldine Publishing Co., 1973. Pp. ix+286. $9.75. 


Jan E. Dizard 
Amherst College 


This is a disappointing book, which reaches for important insight but 
fails repeatedly to be convincing. Its major purpose is to put forward a 
model of political alienation, its psychological bases and behavioral con- 
sequences, Finding little comfort in prevailing paradigms, the author 
proposes that political alienation (“an attitude of separation or estrange- 
ment between the self and polity [pp. 7-8]) occurs when an individual 
finds his politicized values contravened by the polity while, at the same 
time, feeling the system is incapable of changing in ways consonant with 
his values and feeling himself impotent to affect the polity’s direction. The 
politically alienated, then, are unhappy with “normal” politics; they feel 
threatened and excluded. 

Traditionally, alienation has been found among the lower strata of 
society. Not so, says Schwartz. Across several samples (from several 
campuses, a black neighborhood, a white suburb, Newark, and a few 
other areas) the author finds standard indices of social status unrelated 
to the incidence of political alienation. For those readers not already dis- 
appointed with the narrow behaviorist definition of alienation, the first 
disappointment comes here. Thirteen samples provide the empirical base. 
In no two is the same measure of alienation used; in some, answers to 
several questions form an index, in others a single question suffices. In 

- addition, social status is measured in varied ways such that comparability 
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is strained, to say the least. Given the almost bewildering array of vari- 
ables thus produced, the careful reporting of correlation coefficients and 
significance levels strikes me as misplaced specificity and, in the end, 
is more distracting than illuminating. 

Do not misunderstand me—I do not mean to belittle the findings, 
much less the efforts, that went into producing this book. Schwartz’s 
analytic formulations are compelling, though here too there are disappoint- 
ments. His paradigm describes how individuals become alienated, but we 
are left largely to our own devices to explain why. Schwartz argues that 
alienation can and has become diffused throughout the polity. Hence, 
social status is no longer predictive. Given the Viet Nam war and its 
several aftermaths, Watergate among them, it is not hard to be sympa- 
thetic with such an interpretation. But the treatment of the systemic roots 
of alienation lacks depth and scholarship, making the analysis lopsided 
and, again, less convincing than it might otherwise be. 

This same set of problems recurs in the final section of the book, a 
section analyzing the range of behavioral consequences of alienation. Again, 
a number of received truths are criticized cogently. For example, alienation 
does not necessarily derive from or result in isolation and withdrawal. 
Quite the opposite—recruitment into activist subcultures—can and does 
occur. Schwartz also provides evidence suggesting that involvement in com- 
munity self-help efforts, citizens’ boards, and the like may produce aliena- 
tion rather than mitigate or prevent it. The translation of attitude into 
behavior is complex, and Schwartz offers a complex model to treat the 
process, a model in which social status factors play an important mediating 
role. Once again, however, we are confronted with myriad and incom- 
parable measures that weaken the analysis. And, as before, the author is 
reluctant to enrich his analysis with serious historical or qualitative ex- 
aminations of particular groups or structural contexts. 

Finally, in addition to the surveys which provide the bulk of the evi- 
dence considered, the author conducted several experiments aimed at 
simulating alienation and behavioral outcomes. The findings tend to 
support the overall analysis and add weight to the specific processed para- 
digm advanced. 

This is a book that merits attention. The analysis put forward promises 
much, even though the data used raise doubts and the failure to treat 
social and political structure in a serious way left me disappointed. 


The Politics of Nonviolent Action. By Gene Sharp. Boston: Porter Sargent, 
1973. Pp. xxi+902. $24.95. 


Severyn T. Bruyn 
Boston College 
I believe one of the important books on social change and nonviolence 


in this century has been published. Gene Sharp’s scholarly book surely 
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will be a lasting resource for students of social change in the remaining 
decades of the 20th century, although it is not likely to be a popular 
work like The Organization Man or The Greening of America. The im- 
portance of the book lies in its capacity to elucidate a major change process 
and advance the understanding of a complicated idea whose time has come. 

The Politics of Nonviolent Action provides a compendium of historical 
events never previously gathered with such completeness in a single treatise 
and an unusually insightful and sensible systematic statement of the 
theory and practice of purposive social change. The author observes non- 
violence as a historical social action and change process, pointing out that 
historians have often ignored its political significance. For centuries non- 
violence has been used as a technique for altering the conditions of political 
dominance and oppression. Recognized increasingly and utilized by insti- 
tutional authorities as a major strategy for achieving effective social 
change, it is now becoming a part of the politics of society. 

Sharp begins his work with an examination of the nature and control 
of political power. He raises fundamental questions about “why men obey” 
and examines in detail the concept of “consent” as an essential component 
of the answer to this question. He then analyzes extensively the methods 
of nonviolent action. He divides his discussion into methods of nonviolent 
protest and persuasion (e.g., demonstrations, marches, pilgrimages, teach- 
ins, walkouts), noncooperation (e.g., boycotts, rent withholdings, strikes, 
cancellation of diplomatic events), and intervention (e.g., fasting, stall- 
ins, guerrilla theater, alternative economic institutions). He lays the 
groundwork for a theory of nonviolent action, exploring the risks, sources 

` of power, problems of secrecy, choice of “weapons,” issues of sabotage, the 
question of suffering, and the techniques of altering power relationships 
among antagonists. He finally examines the ways in which success is 
achieved through conversion, accommodation, and nonviolent coercion. He 
concludes with a cogent analysis of how nonviolent action effects a redis- 
tribution of power in society. 

The superb grasp of historical detail in Sharp’s book gives it a Weberian 
quality and selections on revolutionary events are reminiscent of Marx, 
but the analysis itself is the author’s own. In the singular category of 
general strikes, for example, he refers to such events as the Belgian general 
strikes of 1893, 1902, and 1913; the early general strikes of Imperial 
Russia; Norway in 1921; the Chinese strike of 1925; the British in 1926; 
Australia, 1941, etc. Sharp’s discussion of the variety of nonviolent methods 
within the general categories of protest, noncooperation, and intervention 
(reportedly 198 in number) are lessons in themselves for readers; but he 
penetrates more deeply than mere description of methods and the catalog- 
ing of events would allow. He treats many cases interpretively and analyti- 
cally with great insight. Every student of American history should read 
Sharp’s discussion of the events of the American Revolution. He examines 
it as an example of the kind of alteration of power leading to national 
independence and claims it was accomplished primarily through nonviolent 
methods and techniques. In effect, he suggests that the violence in the 
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American Revolution was not necessary from a contemporary perspective. 
The real separation of the American colonies from England’s control al- 
ready had been largely achieved through nonviolent means, which colonists 
would have realized had they been more conscious of the power and the 
knowledge of organization already blossoming through their forms of boy- ` 
cott, protest, and alternative institutions (practiced creatively before the 
events of Lexington and Concord). of, 

In effect, Sharp contends that historians have misinterpreted much of 
the course of history by focusing on the physically destructive episodes 
of conflict which produce social change. As a result, the destructive revolu- 
tion and war are viewed as the primary basis for the birth of new social 
systems or the ways in which states alter their relationships to one another. 
In reality, Sharp contends, nonviolent struggle in’ all its complicated forms 
is the significant causal factor in the birth of a new social system—the 
redistribution of power and political reconstruction. Sharp’s analysis isolates 
nonviolence as a social action which must be investigated separately from 
its past identity and association with morality and ideology. This analytical 
emphasis in the book: is one of its more significant contributions to the 
field. It emphasizes a social scientific perspective which makes nonviolence 
a human process with varying social origins and effects. Sharp’s study is 
not based upon sentiment or moral tradition but on the basis of historical 
fact and social research: 

This is a commendable task which liberates the concept of nonviolence 
from moral and political philosophy. Sharp’s work, however, should not 
suggest itself as a substitute philosophy. It is important to accept the 
scientific and pragmatic orientation characterizing his approach, which 
casts considerably more light on this complicated phenomenon. This scien- 
tific perspective does not lose its humanizing effect when it can acknowledge 
that nonviolent action is associated with beliefs ranging from Buddhism to 
racism to national ideology. 

It is significant to note that the Swedish government is now officially 
investigating the role which nonviolence may play in its national defense. 
And in the wake of Sharp’s book being published in this country, Cap- 
tain George Walker, U.S.N., and Colonel Donald Bletz of the Army War 
College in Carlisle, Pennsylvania, have commented favorably on nonviolent 
studies. Captain Walker is recommending that Sharp’s book be introduced 
into the Naval War College at Newport, Rhode Island. 

A pragmatic and scientific outlook cannot explain all the complexities 
involved in a philosophy of history or a theory of society, and Sharp is 
aware of this. The philosophy of nonviolence which is fully meaningful 
historically has yet to be written. Sharp himself begins to indicate the 
ingredients of such a philosophy when he suggests first that the effects of 
nonviolence are partially responsible for redistribution of power and 
. authority in society. The dimensions of this philosophy can be seen further 
in its possibilities for decentralizing authority in the context of political 
institutions. Also, Sharp hints that one of the essential features of non- 
violent action is its dependence upon peoples’ internal and individual deci- 
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sions rather than decisions based primarily upon external authorities of 
society. Pointing to the difficulties of one nation conquering another, he 
notes that the winning factor is found in the superior culture: the knowl- 
edge, skill, consciousness, organization, authority, and material resources 
of the people who allegedly are being dominated. Sharp does not trace these 
clues to a more complete theory of history since it is not his purpose to 
do so. It is enough that he has supplied us with reams of data and a 
theoretical outlook on the nature and meaning of political power. He 
does not need to examine the issues of decentralizing authority or to com- 
mand a picture of the direction of modern society. It is enough that he 
offers the keys which can begin to unlock the larger meaning of history 
and the dynamics of change in modern society. It is important at this 
point that he provides such insight into major mechanisms of historical 
development and such vital information suggesting practical and necessary 
decisions. 

In sum, readers of Sharp’s book can examine the multitude of historical 
events and strategies surrounding nonviolence which he collates and 
evaluates and draw their own insights on the nature of social change and 
the course of history. It is a brilliantly conceived book in its subject 
matter and purpose. It will remain a valuable resource, not only because 
of its voluminous and condensed recording of historical events expressing 
the variety of nonviolent action, but also because of its intelligent treat- 
ment of the complicated theory and research surrounding the field of 
nonviolence. It challenges us all to reinterpret the meaning of social change 
in the historical context of society. 


The Sociology of Social Conflicts. By Louis Kriesberg. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1973. Pp. xiv-+300. $8.95. 


Ed Knop 
Colorado State University 


Considerable ambiguity and controversy typically accompany the inter- 
jection of the term “conflict sociology” into serious discussions of the 
discipline. To introduce this concept revives long-standing uncertainties 
about the separability of “conflict theory” and “conflict ideology,” the 
propriety of partisan positions in the name of sociology, the extent to which 
conflict theory is logically (or necessarily) a distinct school among the 
sociological perspectives, and/or the degree to which conflict sociology is 
or must be “humanistic” or “scientific.” Mindful of, but not to be deflected 
by, such unbounded intellectual issues, Louis Kriesberg, in The Sociology 
of Social Conflicts, demonstrates by fiat that we can and do have a scientific 
sociology of conflict, rich in humanistic implications, independent of 
partisan ideologies, synthesized of sundry generalizations drawn from 
action, interactionist, and systems theory. The book, in fact, represents 
a substantial departure from the conflict literature we have become used 
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to working with in sociology, and, as such, will certainly be judged a land- 
mark source by future generations of general sociologists. Many of a 
radical persuasion, however, will doubtless consider it an unexciting 
bourgeois exercise of a well-intentioned but misguided traditional sociolo- 
gist. The point is simply this: Kriesberg offers up a fresh sociology of con- 
flict rather than a new conflict sociology volume. 

To appreciate this far from subtle distinction, attention first should be 
directed to customary conflict materials, with which the book does not 
deal in other than passing fashion, if at all. There is no systematic review 
of Marxian doctrine, no attention is given the Social Darwinist scholars, 
Dahrendorf is scarcely mentioned, Coser’s arguments are not systematically 
summarized—nor are those of Tumin, Leggitt, Zeitlin, or any other such 
conflict scholar. With what, then, one may wonder, could Kriesberg fill 
300 pages of social conflict analysis? The answer is a unique, well-devel- 
oped and comprehensive analytic framework for assessing social conflict 
dynamics; an extensive and well-integrated notation of empirical and 
theoretical conflict literature; and concise illustrative “running” analyses 
of six empirical conflict cases. 

Specifically, Kriesberg sets out to create a process-oriented schema 
suitable for assessing empirical conflict cases ranging widely in form and 
intensity. The schema, outlined in the first chapter and evaluated and 
elaborated throughout the book, is built on critical distinctions concerning 
types, dimensions, and stages of social conflict. For instance, conflict cases 
are thought to differ along such dimensions as awareness of existing in- 
compatibilities between parties, the intensity of feelings and behaviors 
involved, the degree of regulation and institutionalization to which the 
conflict process is subject, how purely the relationship between the 
parties is one of conflict (e.g., the applicability of the zero-sum model), 
and the degree of power inequality. Similarly, such characteristics of ad- 
visory units as the clarity of relevant boundaries; the degree of organiza- ` 
tion, and the nature of the systems context are seen as important determi- 
nants of conflict dynamics. 

Such distinctions provide the recurrent analytic foci of the book, which 
is organized topically around Kriesberg’s schematized stages of conflict 
(each getting a chapter’s worth of attention): determination of objective ` 
conflict situations and the basis for social conflicts; the emergence of 
open conflict with emphasis on conditions and processes leading to partisan 
awareness; the pursuit of conflicting goals, especially regarding means 
available and factors affecting which of them are used; the escalation- 
deescalation process, reflecting changing conditions and means of struggle; 
the termination and outcome of conflicts, with special attention paid to 
what determines each; and the determination of consequences of outcomes 
and resolution modes used, especially on future related conflicts. 

Mention was made above of six cases recurrently analyzed in the study. 
Kriesberg differentiates three types (or levels) of settings and offers two 
case examples for each. At the first level of analysis organizations—he 
examines the cases of labor-management disputes and university student- 
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administration struggles. At the society-wide level, he deals with the 
cases of black-white conflict and female-male antagonisms. World conflicts 
are viewed vis-a-vis the U.S.-USSR confrontations and the Arab-Israeli 
wars. While these case materials considerably enrich and clarify general- 
izations, they are reasonably cryptic illustrations which are updated in 
each subsequent chapter. Such material is ideal, given the analytic orga- 
nization of the book, and should present no problems for the reader who is 
well grounded in current events. 

At the outset, it was argued that the book is very different from most 
of the contemporary conflict literature; it should be emphasized that the 
book is nonetheless entirely compatible with the more typical conflict 
source, and indeed should probably be used together with such sources. 
Although the book seems intended as a text for any level, it should also 
be very valuable as a professional reference source on the pragmatics of 
conflict management and resolution. Strategy and policy implications are 
liberally dispensed throughout and systematically summarized at the end. 
The book is delivered in common and straightforward prose and is definitely 
interesting reading; but it is also comprehensive, mature scholarship, 
thoroughly objective throughout. Thus it lacks the emotion and focus 
which make much of the current conflict literature exciting reading. Like 
_the skilled billiards player who makes the difficult shots look simple, 
Kriesberg has created an analysis that initially strikes one as satisfactory 
but sometimes unprofound, a misleading impression. It cannot be emphasized 
enough that the work is a solid, unique, and important contribution to 
the general sociology literature. 


Justifying Violence: Attitudes of American Men. By Monica D. Blumen- 
thal, Robert L. Kahn, Frank M. Andrews, and Kendra B. Head. Ann 
Arbor: Institute for Social Research, University of Michigan, 1972. 
Pp. 367. $8.50 (cloth); $5.00 (paper). 


Stanley Presser . 
University of Michigan 


Much has been written about the possibility of value-free social science or, 
more modestly, about the dimension of objectivity in the research enter- 
prise. There have been many general treatments of the ways privately 
held biases shape publicly reported results. Most often, however, research 
seems to be undertaken without regard for the concerns of this literature. 
Justifying Violence is no exception. The book is imbued with the authors’ 
ideological stance. Unfortunately (and probably inevitably) this bias leads 
to both erroneous data analysis and a less than adequate conceptual design. 

One instance in which the study suffers from an abundance of ideological 
assumptions is the ‘handling of the responses to a question that asked 
respondents for a rank ordering of six values. The authors write, “The 
values had been chosen to represent two presumably different and identi- 
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fiable points of view, one of which might be called liberal-humanistic, and 
the other. conservative-materialistic” (p. 111). These labels serve no 
purpose other than the expression of the writers’ proliberal and anti- 
conservative disposition. But the authors continue, “The labels may be 
unfair, but there seems an undeniable contrast between the values of 
equality, freedom, and human dignity on the one hand, and on the other 
the values of respect for property, law, and financial security” (p. 111). 
Undeniable to whom? The proper role for the social scientist is to examine 
such an assertion, not blithely state it. Whether or not most people per- 
ceive such a contrast, or whether there is an association between position 
on the first value set and position on’the second set, is an empirical ques- 
tion. Blumenthal and her colleagues are no help here.! 

This conceptual muddle gets the writers into trouble in so simple a 
matter as interpreting a table. They say, “The humanistic value syndrome 
increased quite regularly with increasing education” (p. 112; italics mine). 


Yet their own table indicates that, although this is the case until the - - 


“some college” category, there is a constant decrease through the “college 
graduate” and “graduate degree” categories. In fact, it appears that there 
may be no significant difference between the high school graduates and the 
holders of graduate degrees (37% vs. 39%). 

If one considers that some of the differences among educational cate- 
gories may be due to variables like age (the authors show that younger 
people tend to be “humanistic” and older people tend to be “materialistic’’) , 
then the argument for a uniform education-humanism association becomes 
problematic. Why do these factors elude the writers? My guess is that they 
tacitly assumed that education (a “good” thing) would be related to the 
“good” side of their value dichotomy and sought to confirm this assumption. 

A much more dramatic instance of faulty data analysis appears in the 
conclusion to the volume. The authors write: 


The fact that almost 50 percent of American men felt that shooting was a 
good way of handling campus disturbances “almost always” or at least 
“sometimes” is particularly disturbing. Most campus disturbances have not 
involved violence to persons or major damage to property (Report of the 
President’s Commission on Campus Unrest 1970, p. 20; Keniston and 
Lerner 1970, p. 28). That 20 percent of American men considered it ap- 
propriate for the police to kill in these circumstances indicates the ease with 
which many people will accept violence to maintain order even when force 
so used is entirely out of proportion to the precipitating incidents. [P. 243; 
italics mine] - . 


The data properly interpreted do not confirm these assertions. The question 
on the interview schedule which elicited these responses reads, “When you 


17 would speculate that among ideological conservatives, for example, freedom and 
respect for law, which the authors place in contrasting groups, would be ranked 
similarly, and freedom and equality, which the authors place in the same group, 
would be ranked oppositely (cf. Tocqueville). But the important point is that the 
question cannot be answered in an a priori fashion. 
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think about student disturbances on campuses and elsewhere, which involve 
a lot of property damage, how do you think police should handle the situ- 
ation?” (p. 274; italics mine). The authors have used responses to a ques- 
tion about one set of circumstances (disturbances on and off campuses 
involving a lot of property damage) to represent attitudes about another 
set of circumstances (disturbances on campuses involving no major prop- 
erty damage). 

Once again one is prompted to ask how distinguished social scientists 
could make such a mistake. I cannot believe this is the result of mere 
carelessness. That the unrecognized influence of the writers’ prepossessions 
was at work here is more plausible. 

The most tenable demonstration of this phenomenon involves the analytic 
design of the study. Throughout Justifying Violence the authors employ a 
dichotomy of attitudes toward violence—on the one hand to force used 
for social control, on the other to that used for social change. In their 
conclusion they emphasize, “In considering the opposition of violence for 
social control to violence for social change, it is easy to forget that the 
difference is only in respect to the goal desired” (p. 246). This may be 
true in the abstract but it is not true for the way the concepts have been 
operationalized in the study, where the notions of who is using the violence 
and for what ends are confounded. All of the questions in the interview 
which compose the violence-for-social-control index ask about violence 
carried out by agents of the state (i.e., legitimate violence). Two of the 
three questions which are used in the violence-for-social-change measure 
ask about violence committed by private citizens (e, illegitimate vio- 
lence). (The third question is stated in a general way, not specifying who 
the violent actors are, but it follows the other two on the schedule, thus 
making it probable that it was interpreted in the same way.) 

If these factors are separated, it is clear that the state may utilize 
violence for social change and other groups may use it for social control. 
An example of the former is the police or National Guard using force in 
order to carry out a desegregation policy. An example of the latter is the 
use of force by a citizens’ patrol group to maintain quiet in a local 
community. 

In addition to being conceptually clearer, the fourfold distinction that 
I am proposing might alter the relationships between the explanatory vari- 
ables and the attitudes about violence. For example, the authors report 
that among whites education is inversely related to support for violence 
for social change. However, if they had two measures for this concept— 
one asking about violence for social change initiated by the state, the 
other about such violence initiated by protesters—it is possible that edu- 
cation would be oppositely related to them. Highly educated respondents, 
for instance, might be most in favor of the former and least in favor of 
the latter. . 

Essentially, I am arguing that it is not clear what the two dependent 
variables, which are the focus of the entire book, are measuring. It could 
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be the change/control aspect or it could be the legitimate/illegitimate 
aspect.? 

Although the fourfold typology makes the most sense to me, it probably 
would not have emerged from an ideological perspective which was most 
popular on major university campuses at the time the book was written. 
The state was then viewed as identical with the status quo. From this 
perspective it would be ‘anomalous for government to employ violence to 
achieve social change. Rather, change was seen as occurring only through 
the efforts of protest groups. The violence of the state was solely reactive, 
enacted to enforce social control. While I personally believe that there is 
much truth in this view, it is necessary to be aware how such a perspective 
may obscure, as well as sharpen, one’s vision. My guess— and it is only a 
guess—is that sentiments like these did shape the analytic design of 
Justifying Violence. 

Notwithstanding these remarks, I share some of the enthusiasm with 
which the volume has been received in parts of the academic community. 
Shortly after publication it was awarded the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation’s prize for research in aggression and violence. More recently it 
was the subject of an extremely favorable review by Allen Grimshaw in 
Public Opinion Quarterly. I have focused on its shortcomings because I 
think it is important for researchers constantly to be conscious of distinc- 
tions like “reading out of” as opposed to “reading into” the data. But the 
book is a significant effort in the attempt to. describe and explain the 
ways attitudes toward violence are tied to other attitudes, beliefs, and 
values. 

Additionally, the study contains a number of findings that should be 
of general interest. I shall end by noting two. The authors write, “Those 
with high educations have more integrated values and relate them more 
directly to their views on the use of force by the police” (p. 217). On 
the average, sets of values and attitudes account for 20% more of the 
variance in the dependent variables (which are measures of attitudes) 
among college men than they do for the sample as a whole. This provides 
support for Philip Converse’s proposition that education is related to the 
degree of what he calls “constraint” in belief systems. It also suggests 
‘that educetion is, in general, an important variable for which survey 
researchers should control. 

Finally, one finding of the study may serve as a reminder of the diffi- 
culties that are still experienced in transmitting the intent of questions 
to some respondents. The social control index consisted of questions, iden- 
tical in format, asking how frequently (almost always, sometimes, etc.) 
the police should respond in various ways (make arrests without clubs or 
guns, use clubs but not guns, etc.) to disturbances created by three 
different groups. Some response patterns are more consistent than others. 
For example, answering “always” to all the behaviors is highly inconsis- 


2 The authors at p. 79 and in the ensuing discussion seem almost to recognize this 
vagueness. g 
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tent. The authors discovered that the percentage of respondents giving 
answers of the most consistent pattern increased with each successive 
item set. They attribute this to “some people learning how to respond to | 
this item format during the course of the interview” (p. 339). 


The Seamy Side of Democracy: Repression in America. By Alan Wolfe. 
New York: David McKay Co., 1973. Pp. vii+306. $3.95 (paper). 


Louis C. Goldberg 
McGill University 


The political sociology of the Kennedy era was primarily concerned 
with two questions, each the converse of the other: what are the social 
conditions of liberal democracy, and what are the social conditions for 
totalitarianism (especially of the Communist variety)? In considering the 
scholarship of this period, the work of such lights as Lipset, Kornhauser, 
and Rostow comes quickly to mind. These scholars and others defined for 
the period its leading intellectual concerns. Their analysis, however, was 
more than objective social science, despite the tendency in this period 
toward value-free empiricism. These men were liberals and, besides being 
professional intellectuals, were ideologues for social order and ideology as 
it existed in American society. Their work was a celebration of the Ameri- 
can way with the United States of America being held up to the mirror as 
the quintessence of healthy democracy in action, while the Soviet Union 
was considered an enemy of freedom. 

In the 10 years that have passed since Kennedy’s assassination a new 
generation of scholars, shaped by the Vietnam war, black protest, and the 
confrontations and political upheaval that culminated in such events as the 
infamous Chicago Seven trial at the time of the Democratic party conven- 
tion in 1968, has appeared on the scene. The questions they ask are of a 
different order than that of their predecessors. Instead of celebrating 
American-variety liberal democracy, they are challenging it at its roots. 
What does it mean to be free? How free are Americans? Who is free and 
who is not? They are asking such questions in response, to the persecution 
of black and white radicals that occurred in the United States in the late 
1960s. In taking on this task they have in essence posed a new problem 
area for study and research: what are the conditions under which a liberal 
democracy such as we officially celebrate in this country acts in totalitarian 
ways? They have thus turned the concerns of the early 1960s on their head. 

This book by Alan Wolfe is a recent example of the sociological heresy 
that is beginning to permeate in underground fashion the tone and content 
of the American academy. It argues that American society at its core is a 
“repressive society,” and proceeds to demonstrate that what has happened 
to organizational and ideological heretics such as the IWW, the Commu- 
nist party, and the Black Panthers in this century has not been an acci- . 
dental aberration but is part of a systemic process. Read as a companion 
piece to Roberta Ash’s Social Movements in America (Chicago: Markham 
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Publishing Co., 1972), this book reaches remarkably similar conclusions 
about the nature of Americon society as a historically evolving entity and 
shares with it the same refreshing concerns for the possibilities of freedom 
and social justice. 

The problem the author has set for himself is the analvsis of the 

phenomenon of “repression.” Beginning with a formal definition that “re- 
„pression is a process by which those in power try to keep themselves in 
power by consciously attempting to destroy or render harmless organiza- 
tions and ideologies that threaten their power” (p. 6), Wolfe goes on to a 
brilliant exposition of the attitude of American liberalism toward repres- 
sion. What he says here deserves close reading. Briefly, his argument can 
be summarized as follows: (1) The Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides for individual freedom and grants the government power to suppress 
that freedom. (2) The goals of liberalism therefore become inherently 
ambiguous: liberalism seeks to protect the rights of the individual and the 
rights of the state; while these are frequently bound to conflict, the state is 
more likely to win. This is the case when the rights of the individual and 
the desires of those who are dominant in the bourgeois order that character- 
izes American economic and social life are at odds. (3) Freedom in America 
historically has meant freedom for those with property; since only a mi- 
nority of American citizens own extensive property, the protection of 
minority rights becomes primarily the protection of the minority who own 
property against the majority who do not. Minorities who challenge the 
existing distribution of property are subject to state action designed to 
keep them in a powerless position. (4) The democratic theory of such 
thinkers as Hobbes and Locke, who were influential in shaping the 
political climate at the time the Constitution was written, was “at one time 
both revolutionary and reactionary in its implications: revolutionary be- 
cause it sought—through the concept of political freedom—to provide for 
rapid change; . . . reactionary because at the same time it sought an 
ordered society so that those who could obtain freedom would have a 
stable atmosphere in which to use it” (p. 17). This leads inevitably to the 
conclusion that “repression is an integral part of-the theory of liberalism” 
and the operation of the democratic state. 

In short, rejecting the idea that the American state stands neutral and 
above the fray of social conflicts, Wolfe turns to Marxist concepts concern- 
ing the nature of the state and the class basis of society, which provide 
the framework for the bulk of this book. His basic proposition is that 
“other things being equal, in any conflict between privileged groups and 
those challenging those privileges, the state will support the former” 
(p. 25). The state tends to function to support the powerful and rich in 
the society and to suppress the weak and the poor, particularly when the 

- latter begin to organize or to propagate an ideology which challenges the 
prevailing bourgeois order. Since repression has a clean basis, “aid given by 
the state to groups outside the ruling class will be given only so long as 
the privileges of the ruling class are not significantly threatened; indeed, 
such aid will be given when the provision of no aid at all would more 
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significantly hurt the dominant groups” (p. 38). Wolfe advances these and 
other propositions, all of which are amenable to future empirical examina- , 
tion. 

What we have discussed so far concerns the first two chapters of the 
book. Chapter 3, which asks the question “Who Benefits from Repression?” 
is important theoretically for its distinctions between the economic elite 
(ruling class) and the political elite (power elite), with the latter, in 
Wolfe’s view, generally subordinate to the former. The ruling class may or 
may not intervene in everyday political policy. As Wolfe states, “In order 
to speak of the ruling class we would be mistaken to look at political de- 
cision making but must focus instead on those whose activities define the 
parameters of the system and reproduce these parameters on a day-to-day 
basis” (p. 64), and, “The ruling class contains what could be called the 
politicized members of the upper class, those who from training, innate 
desire, upbringing decide that they will rule and accomplish their objec- 
tive” (p. 66). 

` The ruling class is small and contains a few thousand individuals, most 

of them members of the so-called eastern establishment and ethnically 
identifiable as either white Anglo-Saxon Protestants or German Jews. 
These identifiable individuals compose a stratum of society which is 
largely responsible for the big decisions that are made about the shape and 
direction of American society. It is a self-conscious class, its members 
being recognizable to each other and its economic, political, and foreign 
policy activities forming a cohesive unit. When society is running smoothly 
the ruling class is hardly noticed. In terms of such American political 
processes as the nomination of a president, the ruling class is instrumental 
in “nominating the president, financing his campaign, aiding in his acces- , 
sion to power, and advising him on policies. Its members not only shape the 
environment in which he makes his decisions, but they also give him all 
their help when those decisions have to be made. It is he who is more 
likely to recognize their power, rather than they who will recognize his” 
(p. 72). 

According to Wolfe, the members of the ruling class benefit most from 
repression although they do not institute it. This task is left to the 
middle-level managerial and professional classes and middle-level political 
institutions such as the Congress and state legislatures. It is here that for- 
mal repressive activity goes on in prodigious fashion. The victims are 
usually the mass of workers, the poor, and the ethnic minorities. The 
latter are living life on the bottom of the society. Ironically, it is the 
managerial and professional classes which, psychologically at least, are the 
most repressed of all, mediating as they do between the ruling class and 
the oppressed. In any case, argues Wolfe, repression is an instrument in the 
class struggle in America. 

In my judgment, the first section of the book, dealing with the Back- 
ground of Repression (the contents of which have been discussed above), is 
the most interesting. The second section is concerned with the Dynamics of 
Repression, where the author devotes chapters to “Violent Repression,” 
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“Private Ideological Repression,” “Public Ideological Repression,” and 
the “Exporting of Repression.” Concerning the export of repression, Wolfe 
argues that the Vietnam conflict is not to be viewed as a civil war in which 
America intervened, but as a case of out-and-out -violent and ideological 
repression by the liberal democratic corporate state of a national liberation 
` movement which fundamentally threatened the hegemony of the ruling 
class of this country. 

In the final section, The Future of Repression? the author argues cogently 
that America has not become more fascist in recent years, but that the 
repressive response of the system to perceived enemies, both internal and 
external, is a natural response of the liberal democratic state. The future 
is questionable. Despite the political quiescence of the 1970s thus far, 
Wolfe presents the possibility of a movement which would become strong 
enough to expand the democratic franchise for a new and socialistic 
America. This time the repression would be of and not by the ruling class. 


Aging and Society. Vol. 3: A Sociology of Age Stratification, Edited by 
Matilda White Riley, Marilyn E. Johnson, and Ann Foner. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1972. Pp. xvii4-652. $20.00. 


Bernice L. Neugarten 
University of Chicago 


The appearance of this book is a welcome sign that at last a few sociologists 
are turning attention to age as a major dimension of social organization. 
Anthropologists have been interested in age grading and have on occasion 
described simple societies as age-grade structures; but it is a puzzling fact 
that, for sociologists, age has been neglected in comparison with sex, 
social class, ethnicity, religion, and race. Perhaps on one hand it has 
been the concern over problems of youth and, on the other, the awareness 
that industrialized societies are also aging societies that have led to a new 
interest in the relations between age groups, to the proliferation of studies 
of the so-called generation gap, and now to more overarching questions 
of age stratification. This book is an indirect reflection of the growing 
interest in gerontology, for it is the third volume in Aging and Society, a 
three-volume work by the present author-editors: the first was an inventory 
of social science findings in the field of aging, the second, an examination 
of how the practicing professions deal with problems of the aged. Here the 
perspective has been widened to include the age structure of society as a 
whole. The changing perspective in the three volumes is a good illustration 
of the fact that, as social scientists have begun to study how people grow 
old and how the growing numbers of older people are altering our social 
institutions, their studies are beginning to contribute to the mainstream of 
the social sciences and to fundamental theoretical issues. 
Because the present book is a set of. chapters written by different 
authors, it is inevitably uneven in tone and quality; beyond that, the 
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chapters are only loosely related. They fall into two groups: those that 
constitute parts 1 and 3 are essentially concerned with a conceptual frame- 
work regarding age stratification, with certain logical and methodological 
issues, and with concepts of cohort, population, age strata, and the life 
course. Those that constitute part 2 deal with age factors in one after 
another social segment: the polity, the work force, the community, higher 
education, science, and friendship patterns. 

In the first group of chapters, the authors are careful to point out that 
their objective is to stimulate the development of a theory, not to enunciate 
one. To this end they present the beginning of a model of age-stratification 
in which persons of given ages (age strata) are seen as moving, by complex 
systems of allocation, into various social roles, and in which age-related 
acts are linked by the process of socialization. The flow of cohorts underlies 
the changing size and composition of the age strata, while biological 
processes of aging underlie the age-related acts of persons who constitute 
the cohorts. 

Even as an outline, the model has major shortcomings. First, in its em- 
phasis upon the mechanistic elements such as cohorts.and demographic 
distributions, there is failure to conceptualize the age structure also as a 
socially meaningful and socially dynamic system. In this connection the 
authors might well have examined concepts of age grading and age status 
to see how these concepts apply not only within particular social institu- 
tions and to particular social roles, but also across the society at large. 
Presumably in all societies the life course is rationalized and divided into 
socially relevant units; lifetime becomes translated into social time; age 
groups are socially defined; age strata and age-status systems emerge as 
social constructions (in complex societies, plural systems of age status 
arise); and age norms and age expectations become a form of social con- 
trol. The allocation of persons of given ages to particular social roles is 
itself based upon the underlying age-status and age-norm systems. But 
the model does not take account of these sociological realities. 

Neither does the model reckon with the social psychology of age strati- 
fication: for example, that perceptions of various age groups and patterns 
of competition and cooperation among them vary over time; that age norms 
have psychological significance at all stages of the life course; that indi- 
viduals internalize a social clock that tells them they are early, late, or on 
time with regard to major life events; and that social timing is related to 
concepts of self-worth. In one of the chapters in part 2, the chapter on 
science by Zuckerman and Merton, attention is given to the ideology about 
age as, in this instance, it affects the scientists’s research role and how he 
paces his career; but these and other social-psychological issues unhappily 
find no place in the conceptual framework developed in parts 1 and 3 of 
the book. Thus the model is much too narrowly conceived, even in its 
initial stages. 

As already stated, part 2 consists of six essays on age factors in selected 
social institutions. These chapters vary in the extent to which they relate 
to the major themes of the book. The chapter on higher education by 
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Parsons and Platt, for instance, has only a tenuous relationship, while the 
chapter on the work force by Riley and Shrank succeeds very well in relat- 
ing the conceptual model of age stratification to. the issues at hand, namely, 
issues of labor-force participation, and allocations of work roles. These 
chapters vary also in level of scholarship. In some instances, familiarity with 
the relevant literature is lacking, as, for example, in the treatment of po- 
litical conflict among age groups in the chapter on the polity. The chapter 
on the community brings together a set of ideas which, while not new, 
demonstrate the value of seeing a community as a dynamic and shifting 
age structure. And the chapter on science, already mentioned, is an ex- 
cellent example of how research focused on age factors can yield new 
understanding of social institutions; in this case, how age expectations and 
age roles operate in the recruitment and career lines of scientists; and how 
factors of age, achievement, seniority, power, and gerontocracy interact in 
the social system of science. 

It is unfortunate that this part of the book does not include a chapter on 
the family, given that family structure is being so dramatically affected 
by increased longevity, and that cohort differences are so clear-cut. 

All in all the book presents an exceedingly rich, even if not well-inte- 
grated set of ideas, concepts, and suggestions for research and theory 
building. The chapters are primarily analytic and speculative, demonstrat- 
ing how little empirical research has been carried out in these areas. The 
six chapters of part 2 are both more substantive in focus and more lively 
in style than the rest and ‘will probably set off a wave of doctoral disserta- 
tions. This will be much to the good, for in the author’s own words, the 
book aims to open a new field in sociology. While, in truth, the field is not 
altogether new, it has surely been underdeveloped. This book should go far 
in helping to right the balance and, in so doing, it is likely to have a 
significant impact upon sociologists and social psychologists. 


The Psychology of Adult Development and Aging. Edited by Carl Eis- 
dorfer and M. Powell Lawton. Washington, D.C.: American Psychological 
Association, 1973. Pp. 718. $11.00 (paper). 


Vern L. Bengston 
University of Southern California 


The growing number of sociologists interested in age groups and aging 
should find this volume informative, surprisingly nontedious, and perhaps 
a bit disconcerting. It represents a collection of 22 papers commissioned 
by the American Psychological Association’s division on maturity and 
old age, in response to a request for presentation at the White House 
Conference on Aging in 1971. 

"The volume is informative because it presents a relatively thorough 
overview of current research and theory regarding the psychology of 
human development after adolescence. Moreover, the presentations of such 
highly specialized subjects as cognition and aging, psychophysiology, in- 
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tellectual performance, and biobehavioral changes are sufficiently free of the 
technical vocabulary of experimental studies that the uninitiated will find 
the reviews relatively easy to read. This is a tribute to the editors, who 
obviously kept an interdisciplinary audience in mind when assembling the 
collection. 

Sociologists interested in aging will find eight of the papers particularly 
useful. Powell Lawton and Lucille Nahemow review a vast literature on 
ecology and the aging process, beginning with a consideration of environ- 
ments and individual adaptation and concluding with an ecological theory 
of adaptive behavior and aging. In between are succinct summaries of re- 
search on housing for the elderly, location in old age, and institutionali- 
zation. Ruth Bennett and Judith Eckman assess attitudes toward aging, 
examining stereotypes, self-image, and “morale”; on the basis of numerous 
studies they conclude that “old people in the United States seem to hold 
negative views toward aging, toward the self, and toward life in general. 
However, it is not yet clear if this is in marked contrast to the young, 
the foreign aged, or to views the aged held earlier in life” (p. 592). 
(Unfortunately, some of the most recent research is not included in this 
review.) The all-too-brief paper by Robert Havighurst offers a most-in- ` 
teresting perspective on social roles and aging—focusing on work leisure— 
and education. First, the approach is instructive because it attempts to 
consider performance in the total set of major roles characterizing adult- 
hood; this leads to questions such as, “Does a pattern of role performance 
(a life-style) become fixed fairly early in adult life and give substantial 
continuity to a person’s life? Do people change their role performance 
patterns very much . . . and can such change be brought about by counsel- 
ing and educational experience?” (p. 607). This orientation is not one 
usually taken by sociologists, although it is compatible with research on 
the construct of “careers” (Wilensky, Becker, Strauss). Second, Havig- 
hurst’s approach is useful because of its reliance on cross-national studies 
with respect to role performance—a comparative perspective too often 
ignored in American gerontology. 

Other contributions of particular interest to sociologists focus on 
personality, social stress and adaptation, the intellectual history of psycho- 
logical gerontology, and the demographic and epidemiological background 
of psychiatric care for the aged, Bernice Neugarten’s chapter on person- 
ality change in later life is notable for its emphasis on social processes and 
personality; it also offers a succinct if somewhat partisan update of the 
“disengagement” controversy. A parting comment of the chapter is worth 
repeating because it points to the intellectual challenge in the field of 
gerontology: “As the individual ages, the factors that influence his be- 
havior do not become fewer. . . . If anything, the research problems are 
made more complex because of the necessity of dealing with each variable in 
terms of its past as well as its present influence on the individual. . . . The 
present behavior of the individual can be understood only in terms of his 
past; and a long life will therefore be harder to understand than a short 
one” (pp. 330-31). Marjorie Lowenthal and David Chiriboga review the 
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relationship between social stress and adaptation, nicely weaving their 
in-progress research findings into midrange theoretical statements. For 
example, that there is a high association between recent stress and current 
morale but little association between cumulative (lifelong) stress and 
morale. The chapter by Klaus Riegel on the history of psychological geron- 
tology is an excellent example of a psychologist practicing the sociology of 
knowledge, using a novel quantitative methodology to trace the history of 
influential ideas and concluding with some radical suggestions regarding 
publication policies. Morton Kramer, Carl Taube, and Richard Redick 
analyze current and future patterns of use of psychiatric facilities by the 
aged; a wealth of neatly assembled demographic projection data allow them 
to point to the crisis looming in 1980 regarding care for the elderly (for 
example: the number of Americans above the age of 85 will increase by 
34% in the 1970-80 decade; needs for services will rise proportionately, 
but there appears no parallel growth in the rate of professionals in geron- 
tology). Leonard Gottesman, Carole Quarterman, and Gordon Cohn | 
provide an excellent overview of current psychosocial treatment practices in 
dealing with problems of the aged. 

This volume will, therefore, be of considerable value to social scientists 
interested in aging. But for sociologists it must be a bit disconcerting. The 
degree to which most colleagues in a related discipline focusing on “the 
key issues in the psychology of aging at the close of 1971” (p. viii) were 
either unaware of or considered irrelevant recent developments in the 
sociology of aging can only be considered a disappointment, if not down- 
right embarrassing. Little attention is given, for example, to age-status 
passage or adult socialization, to generational or period (historical) effects 
on behavior (except by Paul Baltes and Gisela Labouvie, Neugarten, and 
Riegel), to social class or ethnic differences in performance, or to the 
broader perspective of age stratification (none of these terms even appear 
in the index). Perhaps the growing list of publications by sociologists in the 
early 1970s will serve to rectify such oversights by the time another such 
collection appears. Or perhaps sociologists need to take more seriously the 
responsibility to communicate the relevance of their research to scholars in 
closely related disciplines. , 


The Social Self. By Robert C. Ziller. Oxford: Pergamon Press, 1973. 
Pp. xix-+205. $12.50 (cloth); $6.50 (paper). 


Minako K. Maykovich 


California State University, Sacramento 


For sociologists who are concerned with social influence upon individuals, : 
the concept of “social” self is not striking. However, credit should be given 

to the author for synthesizing various approaches to personality and social 

behavior which have been taken separately by social psychologists, clinical 

` psychologists, sociologists, and others. 

The book is divided into four parts, beginning with a multicomponent 
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definition of self-concept, measured by nonverbal instruments. A second 
section presents’a self-other orientation which is then used to examine 
the alienation syndrome and political personality. The third section deals 
with developmental and sociocultural factors related to the self-concept. 
The last section introduces the helical theory of personal change. 

The three unique features of this book are found on the conceptual, 
methodological, and theoretical levels. They are the “new” multicomponent 
definition of self-concept, a “unique” nonverbal measurement of it, and 
the “sweeping” helical theory of personal change. 

The multicomponent definition of the social self includes self-esteem, 
social interest, self-centrality, complexity, inclusion, openness, identifica- 
tion, power, marginality, and majority identification. The multicomponent 
approach in this particular fashion is new and, as the author claims, more 
informative than the use of the concept of self-esteem alone. However, 
there is some overlapping among the components. For instance, if self- 
esteem is defined in terms of significant others, how is it differentiated from 
social interest, which measures the involvement of the self with others? 
On the other hand, if self-esteem is viewed as reinforcement from the self, 
how is it different from self-centrality? Unlike the author’s discovery 
(chap. 3), a self-centered person should be able to have high self-esteem 
if the latter is defined as independent of social reinforcement, namely, 
social interest. In short, self-esteem, social interest, and self-centrality are 
not clearly differentiable. Such an overlap may be expected in a theory 
construction, but it is not permissible in a measurement construction. Also, 
the rationale in terms of necessity and sufficiency for the selection of these 
particular components is not explicitly stated. 

Ziller’s second major concern is the development of reliable measure- 
ment for self-concept. His point is well taken that, although sociological 
and psychological theories concerning the self have been well established, 
the missing link is measurement. He dismisses ethnomethodology as biased 
by researchers’ subjective interpretation and a verbal reporting as biased 
by the pressure toward social desirability. Instead, he employs the cogni- 
tive map approach in which the respondent is asked to locate a circle 
designating his position within a field of significant others. This approach 
makes little verbal demand and is useful to monitor social behavior. 

Simplicity in measurement, however, can be a source of miscommunica- 
tion. Respondents may not use the same frames of reference as the re- 
searcher has intended. For instance, the measure of social esteem can be 
interpreted as the measure of social distance without implying a positive- 
negative directionality. Table 1.1 on page 12 does not appear convincing 
enough to indicate a unidimensionality. 

The helical approach to theory construction is a good attempt to create 
what Merton calls middle-range theories. It can serve as an intermediate 
step toward the development of a more unified theory of personal change. 
Links have been proposed between hitherto disconnected areas such as 
attitude change, value change, behavior modification, role theory, and self- 
esteem. A chain of these components is arranged in a Guttman-type hier- 
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archy of potentially changeable personal characteristics including attitudes, 
values, behaviors, roles, and self-concepts. The author assumes that they 
are ordered on an underlying dimension of ease of change. Attitudes are 
the least difficult to change, while self-concept is the most difficult. 

The author’s validation of the hierarchical ordering is not clear. It 
seems to fluctuate among various bases, such as the author’s definition, his 
intuition, and the unreliable findings of restricted research which others 
have conducted. First of all, self-concept is defined in terms of consistency, 
stability, and regularity of the self system; hence it is most resistant to 
change. This is definitional rather than explanatory. Citing Rogerian 
clinical psychology, which claims that psychiatric patients cannot be cured 
until they improve their self-esteem, is Ziller’s only explanatory attempt. 

Second, a mixture of conceptual and methodological issues characterizes 
the author’s reasoning in hierarchical theory. Attitudes consist of verbal 
self-report, while values are defined as a cluster of attitudes, indicating 
a higher level of abstraction than the former. Furthermore, a behavior is 
defined as a response to a situation, while a role is conceptualized as an 
occupation of a social position. Supporting references are derived from 
experimental psychology in which a behavioral response to a stimulus and 
a role playing are experimentally controlled. In short, components of the 
self-system are not treated.on the same level. While attitudes, behavior, 
and roles. are the artifacts of measurement, values and self-concept imply 
conceptual abstraction. 

Third, the validation of Ziller’s theory based on the existing literature 
is weak, perhaps because of the scarcity of such literature. Nevertheless, 
in the absence of studies indicating a reverse relation (e, an attitude 
change leading to a role change) it is not justifiable to utilize, for instance, 
studies showing the influence of role changes upon attitude change alone. 

The above criticisms are by no means intended to discourage this type 
of ambitious synthetic work. On the contrary, more and more books of this 
nature should appear to integrate numerous microstudies conducted by 
those who are too reluctant to try a higher level of abstraction. The foun- 
dations for Robert Ziller’s theory are not as firm as desired, but the 
helical theory serves a heuristic purpose: 

Finally, the topic is sharply focused, yet it covers a vast amount of 
existing theory and research organized by the author’s unique conceptual 
framework. This is a concise, well-written book to be used as a textbook 
in various fields dealing with social psychology. 


Interpersonal Behavior in Small Groups. Edited by Richard J. Ofshe. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1973. Pp. xviii+792. $13.95, 


Carl W. Backman 
University of Nevada at Reng 


Those who still view the small-group area as a viable course offering will 
welcome this volume, in view of the relative paucity of recently developed 
teaching materials for such courses. 
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The articles drawn from the journal literature are organized in two 
ways. The earlier sections are grouped around a number of standard foci 
of past and current research. These begin with sections on attraction to 
the group, effects of group membership and consensus, and are followed by 
four groups of articles concerned with group structure, principally power 
and status. A rather lengthy section on power processes follows. This 
portion of the volume concludes with three sections devoted to group con- 
trol of deviance, leadership, and group decision making. 

Later sections consist of research reports, grouped together on the basis 
of their investigators having employed the same research procedure or 
common research settings. These include a section devoted to studies that 
have employed the Asch paradigm for the study of conformity, a brief 
section consisting of two communication network experiments, a much 
larger section on gaming experiments, and a final section consisting of 
coalition experiments. 

In selecting the articles for each of these sections, the editor has at- 
tempted to provide the reader with a sense of vertical integration by 
selecting articles the summaries of which include a fairly detailed résumé 
of research that led up to the particular study, or papers that report on a 
series of experiments that have built on one another, or finally by group- 
ing together separately published experiments that are so related. For 
someone reasonably familiar with the small-group literature, the success 
of this attempt at integration will be apparent. Whether the typical under- 
graduate will experience the same sense of continuity as he proceeds from 
one article to the next is not entirely certain. 

Given the comparatively large amount of literature in this area and 
its interdisciplinary character, no particular sampling of the literature, 
even one as large as this (57 articles), will be entirely satisfactory to any- 
one except, perhaps the editor. I would anticipate a number of criticisms 
in this regard. Psychologists may feel that too much space has been de- 
voted to group structure; at the same time, sociologists will probably ` 
welcome this emphasis. Certainly the amount of space devoted to power 
and status stands in sharp contrast to the brevity of the treatment given 
to such research areas as interpersonal attraction, equity and justice in 
social exchange, nonverbal communication, the use of personal, space, and 
a number of other topics of interest, particularly among psychologists. 
Those who have become disenchanted with the laboratory experiment may 
wish that more space had been devoted to research in field settings. Such 
emphases are matters of personal orientation and taste, and criticisms of 
this sort are to be expected. Within the framework of the topics he has 
chosen to emphasize, and considering his expressed intention of not cover- 
ing the waterfront, Ofshe’s choice of articles has been for the most part 
judicious. The contributions are interrelated and should convey to the 
student, with perhaps some coaching from his instructor, a sense of pro- 
gression in the accumulation of knowledge characteristic of any scientific 
discipline. 

Like most editors of readers, Richard Ofshe has presented his selection 
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of materials without comment except for a brief one-page preface and a 
two-page introduction. From a, teaching standpoint this is an unfortunate 
practice. If the instructor through his assignments encourages students to 
read the editor’s introductions (at least at the beginning of each section and 
preferably those which precede each article), an editor can provide the 
student with necessary background and guidance to enhance the pedagogi- 
cal value of a book of readings. Even with the attempt at some sort of 
vertical integration evident in this volume, students typically need more 
information than is supplied in the usual journal article concerning the 
relevance of the research to other work in the field. Further, journal articles 
refer to concepts or briefly described procedures that require elucidation 
if students are to understand them properly. Finally, qualifications from 
findings stemming from later research are often necessary so as not to 
mislead the student concerning the current state of knowledge on a topic 
dealt with by earlier articles selected for inclusion. More often than not 
such material is absent, and this volume conforms more to the rule than 
the exception. 

Granted the limitations of the typical book of readings, those strongly 
committed to the methodology of the small-group’ laboratory and desiring a 
sociological emphasis will find this volume useful in the classroom. , 


Iliness, Immunity, and Social Interaction. By Gordon E. Moss. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1973. Pp. xiii+281. $14.95. 


Ronald Andersen 
University of Chicago 


The purpose of this work is to develop a conceptual scheme to explain the 
relationship of social activities to disease rates. The author reviews various 
models of stress and finds them inadequate for this task for one or more 
of the following reasons: (1) they suggest all unpleasant situations are 
stressful, (2) stressful events are considered to inevitably lead to patho- 
logical states, (3) various measures of stress are conceived to be correlated 
without sufficient supporting evidence. Moss then attempts to develop 
a new model which stresses that physiological responses vary among indi- 
viduals and that subjective interpretation determines which events are 
stressful. 

The author devotes two chapters to the literature concerning the central 
nervous system and how it processes information. The purpose is to show 
that such processing is capable of producing changes in the physiology of 
the body which modifies susceptibility to disease and may directly cause 
pathology. He concludes that it is unlikely that certain information leads 
to specific physiological response and increased susceptibility to a particular 
disease. Rather, there are generalized responses which increase suscepti- 
bility to a range of diseases. 

In two subsequent chapters, Moss describes the social and psychological 
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phenomena which he hopes will account for a substantial proportion of 
variation observed in physiological response and disease rates. In general, 
disease susceptibility increases as an individual experiences information 
incongruities. The level of incongruity one experiences depends on the 
nature of his subjective involvement with a social communication network. 
On page 141 the author suggests a typology of four types of subjective 
involvement based on the degree of rapport a person feels for a given net- 
work and how accurate and useful he judges the information to be (see 
below). 


Types of Subjective Involvement 














Information Rapport with Network 

Perceived as : 

Accurate Yes No 
Yes Identification Autonomy 
No Alienation Anomic 





He postulates that illness rates may tend to be higher for the alienated and 
anomic than for the identified and autonomous. He presents selected evi- 
dence from the literature viewed as supportive of his postulates. 

The subjective involvement serves as the basis for Moss’s formulation of 
social change presented in chapter 6. As the level of alienation in a system 
increases, change may be brought about in the system itself. Four stages of 
change are described, including “invalidation,” “exploration,” ‘“innova- 
tion,” and “habitation.” A number of propositions are made about the level 
of illness in a system, depending on the stage as well as the interaction be- 
tween system stage and the nature of the subjective involvement of the 
participant. For example, Moss suggests that the greatest amount of ill- 
ness will be experienced in the invalidation stage and that the people most 
likely to become ill in that stage are the alienated and the identified who 
become alienated (pp. 203-4). i 

Finally, Moss turns briefly to means through which a system attempts 
to control the level of illness, he discusses “social immunity,” “social 
cure,” and “social therapy,” and concludes with a summary of his major 
concepts and research suggestions flowing from his model. He favors studies 
which focus on people in a common situation (p--297), and describes 
studies which emphasize the phases of change the subjects’ networks are 
in as potentially leading to “time-consuming, extraneous effort” (p. 248). 
My own feeling is that it would be most interesting to use the model to at- 
tempt to explain changing disease rates in a given system as a function of 
social change and to predict the effects of social change on persons with 
different types of social involvement. 

This book offers a valuable review of the literature, some creative 
theoretical perspectives, and some stimulating ideas for research studies. 
Much of the theoretical perspective needs refinement and none of the 
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propositions have been’ directly tested; but, hopefully, efforts in these 
directions will follow. In the vein of style and tastes, I find the author too 
ready to dismiss summarily the work of others and to coin new terms such 
as “biosocial resonation” (pp. 9-11) and “homeomaistre” (pp. 192-97) ; 
the unique contributions of these terms to the development of his ideas 
appear problematic. Such criticisms, however, are secondary to an overall 
positive evaluation, and I wish to second the suggestion on the dust jacket 
of the book that "Ziller, Immunity and Social Interaction will provide a 
useful form of reference for medical sociologists and social epidemiologists 
as well as for psychologists doing research on the subject of stress.” 


Race in the City. By Joel. D Aberbach and Jack L. Walker. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1973. Pp. x-+-288. $4.95 (paper). 


Ann Baker Cottrell 
San Diego State University 


In this period of Surface urban calm, one is easily lulled into thinking that 
racial tensions have subsided. Race in the City is a particularly important 
book, then, for it reminds us that racial attitudes remain deeply divided. 
Although this book “is not designed exclusively for a scholarly audience” 
(p. viii), unfortunately, a “dispassionate scientific analysis” (p. vii) 
rarely excites students, let alone reaches the general public. 

Aberbach and Walker argue that contemporary urban problems are not 
entirely new, but a significant new dimension and urgency are added by 
the issue of race, combined with demographic and ecological : changes. 
Using three sets of interviews (1967, 1968, 1971) with blacks and whites 
in the city of Detroit, the authors “aim ... to describe both the sources 
and the changing currents of public opinion in Detroit on the appropriate 
relations between blacks and whites, and on the operations, performance, 
and legitimacy of the American political system” (p. vii). Second, they 
analyze the policy implications of these developing attitudes. ` 

While social scientists are unlikely to be startled by many of its findings, 
the book makes an important contribution by documenting the changing 
racial attitudes within our cities. The authors stress the potentially ex- 
plosive situation they found within the black community. “Individuals 
remained optimistic about their personal futures, but angry over the dis- 
crepancy between personal aspirations and current achievements. There 
was intense dissatisfaction with the current state of race relations and 
growing pessimism about improvements in the future, and yet there was 
also a relatively strong sense of individual political efficacy. Blacks felt 
able to make the political system react to their demands, but also very 
distrustful of both the personnel and the institutions of government at the 
national and local. levels” (p. 48). 

Whites remaining within the city expressed a higher level of trust in 
government than the blacks but were less likely to feel a sense of personal 
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political efficacy and were less politically organized and active. While the 
intensity of antiblack sentiment seemed to be declining slightly, there was ` 
little willingness to recognize the validity of black complaints about social 
injustices. The majority of whites expressed the beliefs that change is 
taking place too fast, blacks are personally responsible for their problems, 
racial disorder is due to a few agitators, and black power means black 
domination, racism in reverse, etc. 

The two communities had opposing views on most aspects of the study. 
One point they agreed upon was their deep feelings of mistrust for one 
another. In some ways, however, the attitudes of the two races are coming 
together. The reduced support among blacks for integration brings black 
attitudes closer to the whites’ support for “something in between total 
separation and integration.” Given the other attitudes expressed by the 
white respondents, however, this is not very encouraging. The white desire 
for “something in between” looks less like increased tolerance and more 
like increasing awareness that openly supporting separation is no longer 
totally acceptable. 

This book makes it clear that the behavior of whites, the government 
in particular, will be an extremely crucial determinant of whether or not 
cities will explode in the future. The authors review a number of potential 
strategies for dealing with racism and poverty, then recommend that “the 
first priority of public policy must be to renew the trust of citizens in the 
fairness and integrity of the governmental process. For that task we have 
expressed our preference for programs that do not attack racial problems 
directly, but instead make significant improvements in the social life and 
environment for all” (p. 242). 

My overall reaction to the book is favorable. The following comments 
indicate two general points of weakness. To begin with, I question restrict- 
ing the sample to residents of the city of Detroit: This can be justified 
in terms of the authors’ interest in urban politics and the potential for 
black political power in major cities. In this respect the declining political 
activity of the reduced white population within the city is significant. 
However, as Aberbach and Walker point out several’ times, the city is 
only one part of a large interdependent metropolitan area. It cannot be 
considered in isolation, for the decisions of white suburbanites do affect. 
the city. The report would be strengthened greatly by at least a brief over- 
view of surburban attitudes, especially since the data reported were selected 
from a larger study including several other communities in the metro- 
politan area. 

In general, the data are informative and well presented. Reading the 
analysis chapters, however, does become repetitive, for much of the 
material in each chapter is similar, if not the same. One chapter, for ex- 
ample, is devoted to a more in-depth analysis of individuals holding the 
extremes of opinion in the black and white communities. This subanalysis 
is worthwhile, but nevertheless does add to the repetitiveness. 
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Race, Colonialism, and the City. By John Rex. London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1973. Pp. ix+310. $13.25. 


_ Richard Robbins 
University of Massachusetts, Boston 


The sociology of race relations is characterized by an immense amount of 
data, a strong moral fervor in behalf of social justice, and an analytic 
framework based on the social psychology of race prejudice and the atten- 
dant forms of racial discrimination. Until fairly recently sociologists have 
paid insufficient attention to the historical and comparative context of 
race relations, and theories of conflict and power have not been adequately 
deployed in understanding the color problem. The general value of John 
Rex’s new book, a collection of essays written during the 1960s, is that it 
does indeed address itself in sophisticated terms to this broader and deeper 
dimension. Trained in South Africa, Rex observed directly the tragic con- 
sequences of apartheid and, at the same time, recognized the necessity 
of developing a theoretical perspective inclusive enough to bring this and 
other forms of majority-group domination of minorities into some kind of ` 
coherent whole. Presently professor of sociology at the University of War- 
wick, England, he is at home with yesterday’s race riot in London and 
the structure of 19th-century imperialism, with European Marxism and 
Third World revolution. 

Rex’s central thesis is that too many sociologists have neglected the 
complex interplay of colonialism, Western urbanization, and the race-class 
factor. “I believe that it is possible for sociologists to turn their eyes away 
from the immediate problems of advising the Home Office or the Black 
Cause and to begin to argue about a typology of colonial situations, a 
typology of advanced capitalist industrial societies and a typology of the 
sorts of processes which are generated by the migration of individuals 
from colonial situations to metropolitan capitalist countries” (pp. 181- 
82). Most of the 22 essays bear on this theme. As in all such collections, 
a few essays are simply included because the writer wrote them or because 
he wants to see a report reach a wider audience as an article: for example, 
“Some Theses on Sociology and Planning” and “New Minorities in Scan- 
dinavia.” But at least a dozen are worthy of our attention so far as they 
recast familiar controversies in race relations and introduce new concepts 
grounded ‘in history as well as sociology. A brief review can only provide 
a sampling of the Rexian approach. 

Rex is concerned first of all with the way in which new urban immi- 
grants, particularly people of color, are worked into social networks in 
the community. Making use of research on racial tension in Birmingham 
and the pattern of racial immigration into Britain (parts 1 and 2), he 
develops the concept of “housing classes” (useful but rather limited) 
and then moves on to analyze closely the connection between the influx 
of black and East Indian workers and racist public policies that channel 
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the immigrants into employment deprivation and segregated housing. The 
lesson for Britain—already known to us in America a decade ago, as 
Rex fails to acknowledge—is that liberal Parliamentary legislation has 
created tokenism in the face of the urban crisis and will have to be 
replaced by comprehensive socioeconomic planning if bitter racial conflict 
is to be averted. Rex is equally hard on British race-relations specialists 
who would treat the problem with still more research on forms of prejudice 
and discrimination. 

The British experience, parts 1-3, affords Rex an opportunity to be 
interesting and provocative about a wide variety of issues in race relations. 
Only in part 4, however, does he make a systematic effort to integrate color 
conflict with “the much more important analysis of the exploitation of 
the Third World and its revolt against that exploitation.” Here Rex is 
genuinely original, historical, and comparative. Using the work of Coser, 
Merton, and other conflict theorists for a point of departure, he con- 
structs a model of “the plural society” arising from conflict of economic 
interests and of cultures. Advanced industrial societies, as well as the 
developing nations, are characterized not by value consensus, as Parsons 
supposed, but by deep-rooted ethnic conflicts that stem from colonial 
history but cannot be contained wholly in a Marxist analysis of class 
structure, even if the base is labor exploitation. On occasion in this analysis, 
focused principally on South Africa and the Third World, the author 
permits himself to be carried away, abandoning detachment for flights of 
rhetoric and romanticism: “The internal black revolution in the United 
States, coupled with the Vietnam war . . . brings into one movement the 
most sophisticated black colonial people and the most highly organized 
military power in the Third World” (p. 296). This view misreads Amer- 
ican social structure and blithely ignores multiple social and ethnic con- 
flicts within the Third World. But, on the whole, in part 4 Rex provides a 
valuable counterpoint to the parochial conception of race relations in the 
Western world. 

Race, Colonialism, and the City, for all the varying and uneven quality 
of the essays, can be recommended as a stimulating example of the new 
emphasis in the sociology of race relations on comparative and historical 
perspectives. 


Unravelling Social Policy: Theory, Analysis, and Political Action towards 
Social Equality. By David G. Gil. Cambridge, Mass.: Schenkman Pub- 
lishing Co., 1973. Pp. xvii+171. $6.95 (cloth); $3.65 (paper). 


John E. Brandl 
University of Minnesota 


One speculates that David Gil was not sure whether he wanted to write 
another Utopia or a tough-minded policy analysis, 1970s style. He has a 
dream—of an egalitarian society—but he couches it in terms of “a con- 
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ceptual model of social policies” and “a framework for analysis of social 
policies.” For example, the social reformer as systems analyst: he proposes 
to analyze social policy by means of “framework” and in light of a 
dominant concern for equality. The framework turns out to be five ques- 
tions that can be collapsed to four: (1) With what set of societal con- 
cerns does the proposed policy deal? (2) What effects would the policy 
have with respect to the issue or issues to which it is directed? (3) What 
other effects would the policy have on society? (4) What alternative poli- 
cies are there and what effects would they have? 

The book accomplishes two things. The author develops from these 
questions a detailed procedure for doing policy analysis, and he uses that 
procedure as a medium to elaborate on his conviction that mothers should 
be paid wages by government for their work "as mothers. 

Although the book is described by its author as a “theoretical, method- 
ological, philosophical, and political” look at policy analysis and develop- 
ment of policy, Gil, in fact, like everyone else who has tried, has not 
succeeded in producing a comprehensive theory for the study of public 
policy formation. The framework of questions can be useful for organizing 
analysis, but it has no predictive or explanatory power; it simply is not a 
theory. Rather, it is an encyclopedic elaboration on the above set of 
questions, the elaboration cautioning the analyst to concern himself with 
the quantitative, qualitative, theoretical, ideological, ecological, biological, 
economic, psychological, social, and political aspects of the issue at hand. 

In the absence of a theory, Gil’s case for mothers’ wages comes across 
as arbitrary. His overriding consideration in the design of social policy 
is “the principle of social equality [which] derives from a central value 
premise according to which every individual and every social group are 
of equal intrinsic worth, and, hence, are entitled to equal civil, political, 
social and economic liberties, rights and treatment, as well as subject to 
equal constraints” (p. xvi). By itself this one value or criterion is not 
sufficient even for Gil because tough policy questions require juggling of 
competing values. By and large that juggling is done implicitly in Unravel- 
ling Social Policy. Gil seems to accept no reason in principle for anything 
other than radical egalitarianism. What leads him to the half-a-loaf 
mothers’ wage scheme is not clear, Perhaps it is the hope that such a 
plan would be more politically acceptable than would be a mathematically 
equal income distribution. Perhaps it is a lingering notion that some people 
deserve better economic treatment than others, that some “earn” more, 
or that mothers ought to be more equal than deprived men or the aged, 
handicapped, disabled, or low paid. But the plan is expensive; the $175 
billion gross annual cost is itself sufficient to make it impossible to realize 
politically. And the arbitrary application of principles other than equality 
puzzles the reader and would further diminish the plan’s already hopeless 
chances of being enacted. 

It is instructive to dwell briefly on Gil’s treatment of negative income 
tax plans, or, in general, policies involving selectivity based on need— 
not because he devotes a lot of the book to this discussion which he 
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does not, but because it is illustrative of the dangers of pushing a single 
principle, even that of egalitarianism, too far. Such plans are said to be 
less “conducive to societal cohesiveness and solidarity, since all individuals 
within a specified social category, such as children, are [not] treated 
equally with respect to the transfer process, irrespective of their economic 
circumstances” (pp. 69-70). Compare John Rawls’s recent treatise on ` 
justice as fairness (A Theory of Justice [Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1971]). Since, as-Rawls surmises, treating all equally 
could be to the detriment of all, he offers instead a “difference principle” 
that would direct policy toward improving the lot of the worst off. Econo- 
mists have dealt with an aspect of this problem in terms of incentives. 
Perhaps private incentives for special effort potentially can improve every- 
one’s situation. This possibility is almost completely ignored by Gil, who 
actually claims that “[u]niversal entitlements avoid . . . the controversial 
issue of ‘work incentives’ since they are paid independently of other 
income” (p. 70)-—a statement that is simply untrue. 

Whereas he can write off such alternatives as a negative income tax as 
inferior on “theoretical” grounds, commitment to his scheme allows Gil 
(without documentation) to claim for the mothers’ wage policy that it 
“would in time bring about the development of better schools, transpor- 
tation, sanitation, fire and police services, and ecological and neighborhood 
rehabilitation” (p. 84); “over time these psychosocial changes would be 
reflected in lower prevalence of mental illness and emotional stress” 
(p. 91); “there would also be a decrease in alcoholism, drug use and drug 
addiction” (p. 92); and “awareness of . . . changed circumstances would 
be reflected in a new sense of economic security which, in turn, would 
enhance the quality of all intrafamilial relations, between husbands and 
wives, as well as between parents and children” (p. 93). 

Gil’s questions for analysts are much more valuable than are his appli- 
cations. The questions, hopefully, will help others to be explicit in the 
statement of their procedures and even handed in their comparison of 
alternatives. 


Innovation in New Communities. By Brown Miller, Neil J. Pinney, and 
William S. Saslow. MII Report, no. 23. Cambridge, Mass.: MII, 
Press, 1972. Pp. x-+301. $15.00. 


William A. Brandt, Jr. 
University of Chicago 
- This work stands in contrast to the majority of currently available litera- 
ture dealing with the question of New Towns. The reason is at once 
discernible: rather than contributing to the extensive debate seeking to 
ascertain if new communities do, indeed, represent a viable alternative 


to our present national growth pattern, the authors of this volume accept as 
a central premise that New Towns, or a version of the concept, are here 
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to stay, and as such, research must now move to the more specific concerns 
of ongoing development. Social scientists, particularly sociologists, have 
evinced little motivation for research into the mushrooming field of new- 
community development. To be sure, a small cadre of individual scholars 
in our discipline have begun investigations of a number of areas of 
concern, but overall response to the emergence of new communities has 
been largely met with an overwhelming show of apathy. 

To some extent this situation is made manifest in the fact that the 
majority of works so far published in the field of new-community research 
have approached the subject from the standpoints of technology and/or 
architecture, So it is with the volume under consideration. The authors 
have set out to elaborate on technologies, either now or soon to be available, 
that may be employed within the design of the community to provide a 
better social, physical, and economic environment for the residents. How- 
ever, instead of remaining content merely to catalog technological devices 
and systems that could change the face of the future urban environment, 
the authors press on by examining a series of programmatic innovations 
in the social structures of the communities. Educational concepts, institu- 
tional controls, health-delivery systems, and the provision of public 
service networks are discussed. The rationale underlying these proposals 
is that, as new technologies influence existing patterns of transportation, 
energy, communications, and waste management, these alterations will 
influence traditional patterns of the social order within the community. 
Conversely, alterations in components of the social structure will emphasize 
.the need for specific technologies to arise in response to the demands of 
changing institutional patterns. ; 

The authors feel that “new communities . . . can be planned and 
developed in a manner which accommodates changing technological and 
social requirements more efficiently than existing communities” (p. 1). 
On this basis the writers choose to present and discuss these innovations 
solely within the context of applicability to New Towns. Since the 
volume develops with a heavy emphasis on technological considerations, 
one would expect a fairly complete summary of the most recent devices 
and systems available to residential developments. The authors deliver 
this summary in a catalog-type listing of devices ranging from the cur- 
rently feasible, such as the use of cable television and nuclear energy 
systems, to the hopefully possible, such as personal flying platforms and 
magnetohydrodynamic energy. When the authors turn their analysis in 
the direction of social and economic programmatic innovations, however, 
their designs, although still immensely stimulating and thought provoking, 
are somewhat more hesitant. f 

I believe there are two primary reasons for this hesitancy. First, the 
authors, although more than competent in most of their analysis, have 
not geared the work expressly to the interests of social scientists; rather 
they commendably seek a broader audience of professionals related to the 
urban scene. Additionally, they have chosen to keep the discussion within 
the mandates and limitations upon social and economic aspects of New 
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Towns that are contained within the 1970 congressional act (Public Law 
91-609) that sets the conditions for loan guarantees to developers of the 
new communities. It should be noted that, among developers, social 
scientists, planners, lawyers, and others working in the area of New 
Towns research, many are still unsure of exactly what the 1970 act really 
implies in the way of limitations for social and economic innovations. 
The authors of this work cannot be faulted for being as confused as the 
rest of us. Second, cognizant of the reality that research into the develop- 
ment of new communities is expanding at a fantastic rate, the authors 
availed themselves of a new technique that substantially reduces the 
lag time from the completion of the manuscript to its eventual marketing 
in bound form. The process involves photographing the manuscript 
directly from the authors’ typescript and, with minimum time allowed 
for editing, issuing the finished product. While the method does achieve 
a fair degree of exactness in editing, it still remains below the consistency 
normally found in most published works. Yet, balanced against the need 
for quick release, the speed at which the results can reach the potential 
audience far outweigh these minor irritations. 

The merit of the book for those laboring in the vineyard of New Towns 
research is that it uses as its grounding point the legislation relevant to 
present conditions in the field. Many in the field today argue that we 
should first await the outcome of debate over the new-community ques- 
tion before we take action on the premise that there will be New Town 
development. By focusing their innovations, both technological. and pro- 
grammatic, within the bounds of the New Community Act of 1970, the 
authors of this work have given us fresh, if not always complete ideas to 
evaluate and test. One could easily believe that those currently engaged 
in arguing the feasibility of the concept will soon find themselves and their 
arguments orphaned by the events of time as new-community development, 
now beginning on a large scale, leaves them at the starting gate. 

If there is a weakness in the work, it could be in the fact that the 
discussions in the area of social and economic innovations are often less 
than comprehensive. But this is to be expected from a book whose major 
stress is on the technological aspects of new-community development. 
However, I applaud the authors’ stimulating efforts to deal with the 
programmatic innovations, for they are necessarily attempting to fill a 
void created by the social scientists’ abdication in the area of new-com- 
munity studies. 


Simulation and Gaming in Social Science. Edited by Michael Inbar and 
Clarice S. Stoll. New York: Free Press, 1972, Pp. xiv-+313. $10.95. 


Lewis F. Carter 
Washington State University 


While simulation has unique teaching and research applications, its tech- 
nical history is marred by inadequate documentation. The tradition has 
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been proprietary and uncommunicative about the details of achieving 
simulations. Most simulations are presented for others to use, admire, and 
believe. Seldom is access provided to the program or even to a flowchart 
which reveals the theory, biases, and assumptions of the designer. Users 
must have a good deal of faith in and respect for authority, as few simu- 
lators try to describe the mechanics of producing a functioning simulation. 
Fortunately, some have now written reconstructed histories of their devel- 
opment of specific games and simulations. Some of these (ep, Smith’s 
chap. 13) represent advances in communication. Others (e.g., Patterson’s 
chap. 15) are pathetic excuses for explanation. As no “theory” of simu- 
lation has been maturely developed, the editors allow each simulator to 
describe what he sought to achieve and how he approached that problem. 
As with most collections, the case studies in part 2 are quite uneven in 
quality. 

Part I attempts an overview of simulation. Too little orientation is 
given in chapter 1, which postpones “an abstract discussion until the 
reader has had a chance to develop a gestalt for simulation” (p. 4). The 
chapter contains unconnected vignettes “to show the range of questions 
which may be handled by simulation” (p. 9). The reader would be more 
informed by consulting the excellent bibliography. 

Teaching applications are illustrated by Consumer and Simdream. How- 
ever, the authors fail to distinguish between those research applications 
involving theory testing (pp. 7-8) and those involving simple projection 
techniques (p. 9). Chapter 2 illustrates how a single area of content 
(e.g., aspects of the parent-child relationship) can be simulated with a 
game on one hand or a computer model on the other. While the reader is 
shown that the same relationships can be simulated in either mode, in- 
sufficient attention is given to the trade-offs between modes. Much too 
much is made of the authors’ peculiar usage of terms as “simulation,” 
“model,” and “theory” (pp. 28-33). This emphasis would be justified if 
the terms were used consistently in the literature or in the subsequent 
case studies. Chapter 3 is a well-written history of simulation and gaming, 
beginning with chess as a war model and carnivals as models involving role 
reversals (p. 36). 

Least satisfactory is Part III: The Design Process. Chapter 16 is a 
superficial discussion about when a simulation is appropriate. It empha- 
sizes narrow questions of computer, staff, turnaround, and equipment. 
Critical substantive issues are merely noted. For example, research appli- 
cations of simulation are said to have advantages of stability, replica- 
bility, and complexity (pp. 256-58). Both here and in chapter 18 (pp. 278- 
85) crucial problems of reliability, generalization, and validation are 
mentioned but not really explored. Teaching applications are claimed to 
have advantages of self-pacing, feedback, and insulation from conse- 
quences. Nowhere is it noted that, in learning the relationships in a 
model, the student may be learning the biases of the modeler. These may 
or may not correspond to what is being modeled. In playing a game, stu- 
dents will learn the consequences imputed to certain responses by the 
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designer. If the designer is in error, students will learn inappropriate 
responses for “real” settings. While the authors undoubtedly know these 
things, they should caution simulators and users of simulations to empha- 
. size this problem to students. Chapter 17 provides a few rules of thumb 
for choosing among the simulation modes. It also presents some guidelines 
for producing conflict or cooperation. It falls far short, however, of its 
title, “Designing a Simulation.” 

Part II: Case Studies constitutes the strength of the book. The frst 
section deals with games or Man Simulations. Gamson presents a candid 
development of the problems attending his various versions of a simulated 
community system (simsoc).- Breznitz and Lieblich give an irreverent 
(sometimes flippant, see p. 90) discussion of their development of 
SIMDREAM, a game representing tension reduction through dreaming. Of 
the contributors, they alone express grave concerns about the possible 
assumption of validity or correspondence between the game and what it 
simulates (pp. 80-81). Goodman’s coaching game is intended for coun- 
selor training. It includes the innovation of a clearly defined group game 
nested within a larger but ill-defined game. Broader organizational appli- 
cations are possible. Sullivan and Noel give excellent retrospective treat- 
ment to the classes of problems and relationships which they encountered 
in Inter-Nation Simulation. Zaltman discusses the development and 
testing of Consumer, a game teaching players about credit, contracts, and 
consumer utilities. This game is unique in that many of the “rules” are 
fairly well defined in the external economy. The simulation task is prin- 
cipally one of translating those rules into a playable game with a com- 
pressed-time framework. Inbar represents research findings concerning 
disaster behavior in his Artificial Community Disasters game. This illus- 
trates a special application of simulation in the study of content areas 
which are neither easily nor ethically controllable. Fletcher, Koeller, and 
Martin discuss two games for young children, each illustrating a different 
method by which Eskimos hunt caribou. The contrast of outcomes teaches 
about the effects of social organization, cooperation, and technology. 
Boocock’s Life Career Game shows students how life decisions have cumu- 
lative effects. 

The second set of case studies deals with Machine and Man-Machine 
Simulations. The Gullahorns give the history which led to their develop- 
ing HOMUNCULUS. The account is largely personal and suffers from the 
fact that it gives little idea as to how to construct a simulation. Smith 
develops McPhee’s idea of modular construction of simulation. He is to 
be praised for his provision of flowcharts which make his theory explicit. 
Leonard provides an excellent discussion of the development of a com- 
puter-based educational game. The concluding chapter in the section, by 
Patterson, is a travesty. It is a brief (two and one-half pages) superficial 
public relations blurb for the City I model. 

The book is best described as a text in simulation appreciation. It makes 
far too little use of flowcharts, diagrams, and programs. Some useful 
guidelines are provided for game construction. Only Smith’s chapter 
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develops computer simulations in a way that should be helpful to the 
beginning simulator. The two bibliographies are excellent. The book should 
be used as the most comprehensive one available. It will not become a 
classic. 


Nonparametric Statistical Methods. By Myles Hollander and Douglas A. 
Wolfe. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1973. Pp. xviii4-503. $18.95. 


Gudmund R. Iversen 
Swarthmore College 


Nonparametric statistics—the stepchild of social science statistics—is 
slowly receiving more attention from sociologists. For good reasons soci- 
ologists get their initial statistical training in the area of classical, para- 
metric statistics, and not many venture very far into nonparametric 
statistics. But, with its use of fewer assumptions about the underlying 
population distributions, nonparametric statistics has much to offer soci- 
ologists wanting to learn from their data, and this book is a welcome 
addition to the literature on such methods. 

In general, the theory of nonparametric statistics is more abstract, 
and therefore more difficult to understand for someone not well trained 
in statistics, than the theory for parametric statistics. But, at the same 
time, nonparametric methods are often very simple to apply. Parametric 
methods usually require operations like addition and division in order to 
find means and variances, while nonparametric methods may only require 
something like a count of how many observations are larger than some 
value of the variable. 

This discrepancy between theory and application creates a conflict for 
anyone writing a book on nonparametric statistics. A theoretical book 
would have a very limited distribution and be almost useless for practicing 
scientists in other disciplines, while an applied book runs the risk of 
becoming a cookbook, with recipes that seem to have very little to do 
with each other. 

Myles Hollander and Douglas A. Wolfe have aimed at creating a book 
on how to apply nonparametric statistics. The book consists of 10 chap- 
ters of text (250 pages), an appendix with extensive tables (180 pages), 
a useful glossary (30 pages), a long bibliography (23 pages), plus author 
and subject index. The text starts with an examination of a proportion 
under the binomial model and goes on to investigate various methods for 
the one-sample location with and without paired observations. Next there 
are chapters on the one-sample and two-sample dispersion problem, fol- 
lowed by chapters on what in parametric statistics is better known as 
one-way and two-way analysis of variance. The book continues with 
two chapters that also deal with relationships between variables; one 
examines Kendall’s tau in some detail, and the other takes up non- 
parametric regression analysis. The book concludes with a chapter entitled 
“Tests Designed to Detect Broad Alternatives.” 
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For each technique the authors include (when applicable) the following 
subsections: Procedure, Large Sample Approximation, Ties, Example, 
Comments, Properties, References, and Problems. Such an organization 
makes the material in the book easily accessible, and the authors display 
a good knowledge of the many intricacies of nonparametric methods. 

But treating each technique this way also makes the book disjointed 
and does not point to any overall theoretical structure of nonparametric 
Statistics. And since the authors have chosen not to write a theoretical 
book, it is a little hard to understand why some of the presentation is so 
abstract. For example, indicator functions are used in order to find the 
sum of the positive rank differences in the discussion of Wilcoxson’s signed 
rank tests. This is a type of mathematical nicety which may not really 
be needed in order to describe the statistical method and which can turn 
the mathematically unsophisticated reader away from a valuable source 
of help. The book has its share of what, for many sociologists, may seem 
somewhat cumbersome mathematics; even though most of this is not as 
difficult as it may seem, a potential reader ought to check the mathematical 
level before investing too much time in the book. 

After the authors present the assumptions and procedures of a method, 
they supply a numerical example showing how the method is applied. 
This is an attractive feature of the book, making the various methods 
much easier to understand. Even so, the potential user still faces the 
problem that this, and most other statistics texts, does not fully solve. 
The user typically starts with a set of data that need analyzing, and the 
user has to decide on an appropriate statistical model for the analysis. 
The choice between a parametric and nonparametric model depends in 
principle on what assumptions one can make about the random variable(s) 
being studied. But the nature of these assumptions is often such that one 
cannot empirically determine whether they are satisfied or not. After 
reading this book one is left with the wish that the authors had provided 
more guidance on what should lead one to choose a nonparametric rather 
than a parametric model. This clearly is a difficult task; but the authors 
provide few indications of why even the examples in the book are better 
analyzed by the use of nonparametric models. 

Much has happened in the field of nonparametric statistics since 1956, 
which marked the publication of that classic, Nonparametric Statistics for 
the Behavioral Sciences, by Sidney Siegel (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co.). The book by Hollander and Wolfe reflects a good deal of that 
development and represents a valuable addition to the literature on non- 
parametric statistics. 
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Family Development in Three Generations: A Longitudinal Study of 
Changing Family Patterns of Planning and Achievement. By Reuben 
Hill and Nelson Foote, Joan Aldous, Robert Carlson, and Robert 
Macdonald. Cambridge, Mass.: Schenkman Publishing Co., 1970. Pp. 
ifi+424, $11.25. 

Walter R. Allen 

University of Chicago 


This monograph reports the findings of a multigenerational, longitudinal 
study of changing family patterns of planning and achievement. The pri- 
mary focus of the study is upon each family’s “effectiveness” in terms of 
past achievements in long-range financial planning, resource management, 
and goal attainment. Beginning from a conceptualization of the family as 
a rationally based, goal-oriented organization with a history of policy 
decisions, the researchers hypothesize that level of family ‘“consumership” 
(effectiveness in planning and allocation of resources) and achievement 
(effectiveness in goal attainment) will vary in accordance with the family’s 
present stage in its life cycle, its socioeconomic status, the value orienta- 
tions apparent within it, its general organization and structure, and, per- 
haps most importantly, its cumulative historical career and achievement 
patterns. É 

The research design of this study originates within the major theoretical 
assumptions of the “Family Development Approach,” as articulated by 
Reuben Hill and Roy Rodgers (“The Developmental Approach,” in Harold 
T. Christensen, ed., Handbook of Marriage and the Family [Chicago: Rand 
McNally & Co.]). In my estimation, this fact largely accounts for the suc- 
cess enjoyed by the researchers in their attempts to identify the major 
correlates of “effective” family consumership, for the family-development 
conceptual framework combines into one unified approach an attempt to 
account for the societal-institutional, interactional-associational, and indi- 
vidual-personality variables of family phenomena. Thus it facilitates the . 
efforts of researchers to consider the complexities of family-related prob- 
lems as they change over time. The efforts of the researchers to ground the 
developmental approach in reality, as evidenced by their multiplicity of 
data collection techniques, warrants particular attention. Implicit within . 
their efforts are two very critical points: the understanding of the need 
for family scholars to begin linking their theories to their methodology 
and the understanding of the complexity of family life. The major strength 
of this research then, is its ability effectively to operationalize the develop- 
mental approach and, by so doing, to facilitate the multivariate—and 
hence more comprehensive—explanation of family phenomena. 

The family-development approach is the study’s major source of merit 
and the source of its primary weakness—superficiality. As is often the 
case with middle-range, and to a greater extent grand-level theoretical 
representations of social phenomena, the developmental approach, by the 
mere volume of variable relationships which it attempts to cover, is forced 
to forego depth of coverage for breadth of coverage. Consequently the 
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reader finds himself wondering about the intricacies of points which were by 
- necessity only lightly covered in the monograph’s presentations. Of course, 
this perceived weakness could well be interpreted as yet another strength: 
by suggesting areas for further research the monograph is performing a 
vital heuristic function, Still and all, I would have been interested in a more 
in-depth treatment of some of the more salient topics of the study, such 
as the step-by-step decision-making processes of the families, interpersonal 
interaction both within and between generations, and the techniques 
whereby family orientations were transmitted intact from one generation 
to another. Intensive scrutiny of these and other subjects had to be fore- 
gone in lieu of a broad, more all-encompassing consideration of the manifold 
variations which take place over time in both the family and its surround- 
ing milieu, and which eventually account for the family’s level of con- 
sumership. 

We have dealt thus far with those aspects of the monograph primarily 
of interest to researchers and theorists in the area of family studies. It 
should also be noted, however, that this monograph presents the impli- 
cations of its findings in terms of practical, family-policy oriented formula- 
tions. In fact the authors state in the foreword to the monograph that it is 
intended to be of use not only to scholars of the family, but to family 
“helping” professionals and paraprofessionals as well. Thus, the final 
chapter is dedicated to suggesting methods for constructive intervention in 
family affairs by social workers, marriage counselors, and the like—once 
these professionals have established that a family is not maintaining con- 
sistency with its expected traits, relative to that particular stage in its 
life cycle. The authors do not, of course, suggest that all families should 
be expected to adhere to the stages observed within a sample of white, 
middle-class, Minnesotan families or be labeled deviant. Instead they sug- 
gest that there exist undeniable similarities and stages of life-cycle charac- 
teristics which transcend both cultural and national boundaries. This point, 
I hasten to add, must be thoroughly investigated before being wholeheart- 
edly accepted. And as such these universal characteristics of families at 
various stages in their life cycles serve as guidelines to structure inter- 
vention into the family’s sphere by “helping professionals.” The initial 
results of the authors’ attempts to construct such a developmental guide- 
line are indeed encouraging. 


Hollywood Studio Musicians: Their Work and Careers in the Recording 
Industry. By Robert R. Faulkner. Chicago: Aldine-Atherton, Inc., 1971. 
Pp. ix-+218. $7.50. 
Stephen F. Barsky 
Temple University 
Music is not popularly recognized as an important part of movie and 


television programming, except in musicals and in the few cases where 
themes have become famous. As a result, studio musicians have not become 
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well known to more than a few people. And even for rabid fans of particu- 
lar television shows the music is apparently not important; the music for 
“Star Trek” occupies only three paragraphs in only one of three books 
written about the production of that show. ` 

In this book, Robert R. Faulkner studies the work conditions and careers 
of studio musicians in Hollywood. Work for these musicians includes not 
only music for movies and television, but also backup recording dates, 
commercial jingles, and other free-lance gigs. 

Not all the playing these musicians do is “work.” Like other orchestral 
musicians, Hollywood studio musicians play “for fun,” in jazz dates, solo 
recitals, chamber music, and other solo or ensemble dates. These gigs might 
be fee producing, but they are not like work because they are not sub- 
ject to the pressures of expensive recording procedures, and they allow much 
more flexibility in interpretation and creativity in the production of music 
than the work dates for movies, television, phonograph records, and 
commercials. ` 

Faulkner finds that studio musicians have made deals with themselves. 
“Going commercial” for the string players means giving up notions about 
becoming soloists in serious music and substituting less rewarding but 
higher-paying music making. For wind players, aspirations of being first- 
chair men in major serious music orchestras were replaced by aspirations 
for monetary reward and time for teaching. These deals are not only 
rationalizations; working in bush-league orchestras for little money while 
waiting to be accepted into a major orchestra (for nonstring players) or 
‘working small solo jobs while waiting for those breaks which begin a major 
career (for violinists and cellists) are in fact less rewarding than making 
very good money and having time for teaching and playing for fun as a 
studio musician in Hollywood, New York, or Chicago. What is lost is 
fame with the general public; for many this loss is compensated for by the 
monetary and time rewards. There are additional rationalizations, of course: 
orchestra playing can get boring, deadening, and constricting, while studio 
work involves a new challenge every day, with new music, new conductors, 
and the chance to show off difficult skills. In fact, for some studio musi- 
cians the chance to play solos in the studio is quite important; some 
instruments never (or rarely) get solos in classical music while in movie, 
jingle, or television work these instruments might be heard in solo fre- 
quently. The viola and string bass come easily to mind here; most of the 
time these instruments play sectional rather than individual solos. 

Studio musicians are perhaps more highly skilled than their orchestral 
counterparts. The ability to sight read perfectly, to follow any number of 
well- or ill-trained conductors without a mistake, and to play exactly in 
time with the timing clicks synchronized with screen action, are all skills 
which are in short supply; those musicians who can best demonstrate 
their abilities in these areas are the most sought-after and highest-paid in 
the country (except perhaps for the world-class violin and piano soloists). 
Even so, however, these musicians have failed as concert solo performers, 
and much of Faulkner’s book deals with this status loss and its remedies. 
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One of the remedies is dignity. Studio musicians see themselves as’ “mu- 
sicians” rather than as studio players, and they take pride in their music- ° 
making abilities. As such, they are critical of studio situations which are 
not consistent with their belief in themselves as competent. Even "foot. 
balls” (whole notes) require, for these musicians, “playing ‘their best.” . 
This concentration on “being on one’s toes” can be contrasted with the | 
attitudes of symphony orchestra musicians, many of whom seem to fall 
asleep at rehearsals, and some of whom treat guest conductors and trite, 
overplayed music with something less than their full concentration (this 
from personal observation of several orchestras as a member of a choral 
organization). Even though studio musicians rarely use all of their skills, 
Faulkner reports that they believe they must play their best all the time 
(p. 130). Contrast this with my observation of a trumpet section all tap- 
ping their toes while playing a hackneyed piece, and all tapping different 
tempi. 

There is so much of value in Hollywood Studio Musicians that I can do 
no more than to give the book an unqualified rave and suggest its reading. 
For data, Faulkner interviewed 73 studio musicians, including 59 of the 
188 identified through a reputational approach as the “top group of mu- 
sicians” in the late 1960s. The data, the approach, the findings, and the 
style are above criticism. This is a superior work in our discipline. 


America’s Army in Crisis. By William L. Hauser. Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins University Press, 1973. Pp. xiit+-242. $8.50. 


William H. Zierdt III 
United States Military Academy 


In the first sentence of the introduction to this book Hauser states, “The 
United States Army is undergoing the most trying period of its long bis- 
tory.” While of problematic historical accuracy, that statement sums up 
the concern and motivation of the author. It is his interest in improving the 
army—both internally and in its articulation with the society—that 
clearly differentiates Hauser’s book from the plethora of drivel that has 
appeared in recent years over the by-lines of various “Lieutenant Colonels 
—Retired.” 

The book’s basic thesis is that the turmoil in America’s civil-military 
relations today is not unique but is a transition through which armies of 
other urban-industrial states have passed. A chapter each is devoted to 
the transitions of the German, French, and British armies, post World 
War D Common manners of resolving problems are sought in hopes of 
establishing a pattern applicable to the present-day U.S. army. Treatments 
are superficial, and they are highlighted in such a way that they fail to 
demonstrate clearly similarities or dissimilarities in the resolution of such 
common problems as manpower accessions and officer-enlisted relations. 
Rather, the reader must accept Hauser’s identification of common patterns. 
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It is clearly established, however, that each of these armies underwent 
significant internal change in response to societal pressures. 
. In a somewhat scientistic chapter, “A Method for Analysis,” the hy- 
pothesis “that the U.S. army is now entering a transitional process already’ 
well under way in other modern armies” (p. 49) is tested. The conclusion 
after a brief, but quite excellent, review of events shortly after World War 
TI, is that the U.S. army “did not experience fundamental social change 
in the post-World War II period, at least no change comparable to that 
undergone by the foreign armies examined” (p. 60). The concluding seg- 
ment of this chapter outlines a Parsonian view of the army as a social 
system, emphasizing that a study of the internal workings will yield insight 
into the interface of the system with society. In this case what seems to 
be intended is that a study of the interna] workings of the U.S. army will 
indicate adaptation or “civil-military relations.” 

Hauser continues with a description of selected newsworthy events of 
1971, a traumatic year for the U.S. army. The subjects touched upon 
include racial tension, political dissent, discipline, justice, drugs, recruit- 
ment, and professionalism. The last is discussed:in terms of war crimes, 
corruption, and careerism. The treatment of the events of 1971 amounts to 
concise, complete packages—compendia of news items from their start to 
finish, The documentation for this, the largest part of the book covering 
100 pages, is comprised almost exclusively of newspaper accounts. The 

. events treated are specifically selected and, with the exception of chapter 
10, “Professionalism,” not adequately placed into historical context. The 
chief value in this part lies in the more total coverage of certain dramatic 
events than newspapers provided at the time. 

The chapter on professionalism, however, is an excellent, though very 
brief, treatment of what has probably been the most debated topic in the 
professional officer corps for the past 3 years. Though some minor details, 
such as the reduction of Samuel Koster to brigadier general as a result of 
the My Lai coverup, are lost, the major factors precipitating the crisis of 
professionalism are well treated. At the conclusion of part 2 Hauser 
writes, “It seems almost simplistic to conclude that a disjuncture between 
the Army and society has brought about this long litany of troubles, but 
that is what the evidence suggests. The Army has been unable to isolate 
itself from society sufficiently to maintain its authoritarian discipline or 
to prevent the intrusion of such social ills as racial discord and drug 
abuse” (p. 186). The evidence presented does indeed suggest the “dis- 
juncture,” but it is not clear that the evidence is complete. Nor does this 
presentation take into account the racial discord which has long existed 
both in and out of the military or the long-term erosion of discipline that 
seemingly socialized relatively senior officers to deviant standards of 
conduct. 

Part 3, The Present and the Future, is the shortest, but potentially 
most meaningful, part of the book. It includes a series of recommenda- 
tions from various sources to reestablish an adequate climate of civil- 
military relations while maintaining an adequate defense establishment. No 
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new messages are to be found by the serious student of military affairs. The 
recommendations include those made by various academic and military 
leaders, Hauser himself appropriately included, over the past few years. 
Some of these are as old as The Professional Soldier, and some are recent 
as the modern volunteer army; some are already being tried in the Army. 

Häuser has attempted too much in too little space. His overtures to 
academia detract from the forthright message he has for the American 
public, both military and civilian. Yet those same overtures smack of 
scientism rather than science and do not establish the work as a major 
contribution to military sociology. The brief histories of other armies’ 
transitions are never quite related to the current U.S. situation. The book 
should be read—by the public, to deepen its understanding of the military 
establishment; by the military, to focus its attention on its own most 
pressing problems. All should be encouraged to read criticism responsibly 
published by a military officer continuing, rather than terminating, his 
career. 


Workers’ Control: A Reader on Labor and Social Change. Edited by Gerry 
Hunnius, G. David Garson, and John Case. New York: Random House, 
Vintage Books, 1973. Pp. xix-+-493. $2.95. 


Aleksander Matejko 
University of Alberta 


This is a book on industrial democracy .as seen from a radical perspective. 
As John Case states, “We seek self-government, in the economic and social 
spheres as well as the political. We believe that national wealth must be 
owned and controlled by the people. We think that both the economic and 
the political systems must be highly decentralized to allow the creation of 
a participatory democracy of workers and citizens. We look, ultimately, 
toward a radically decentralized cooperative commonwealth in which 
equality and cooperation coexist with freedom and grassroots democracy” 
(p. 440). The problem is no longer restricted solely to the gaining of some 
sort of “participation.” The issue has become much broader and more sub- 
stantial, including opening of books, joint decisions about shutdowns, lay- 
offs, transfers of operations, and the organization in general; even becom- 
ing involved with what and for whom the company produces, striving for 
direct workers’ control over the scheduling of work and for community 
control of economic institutions. “In the long run, the problem will be to 
develop some form [of] joint workers’ self-management and community 
self government” (p. 465). The articles included in the reader provide 
arguments in favor of such a long-run solution. 

David Ellerman follows the Marxist tradition by arguing that capitalism, 
“lke chattel slavery, structurally violates the inalienable natural rights of 
working people” (p. 20). But the question arises whether “the inalienable 
natural rights of the working people in each enterprise to the self-man- 
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agement of their work and to the appropriation of their whole product” 
(p. 20) do in fact exist. Marx is quite right when he claims that “in the 
development of the forces of production of labour the objective conditions 
of labour, objectified labour, must grow in proportion to live labour,” and 
that “the objective conditions of labour achieve an ever-increasing colossal 
independence, that expresses itself in their very extent, vis-à-vis live 
labour” (K. Marx, Grundrisse der Kritik der Politischen Oekonomie [Ber- 
lin: Dietz, 1953], p. 715, quoted after S. Avineri, Tke Social and Politi- 
cal Thought of Karl Marx [Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1969], p. 104). There is no convincing moral or social reason that live 
labor should have an absolute priority over objectified labor. Under any 
circumstances, the broader public interest will contradict particularistic 
group interests, and the principle of self-management does not offer an 
ultimate solution in this respect. 

The editors of the book argue “for control, not participation; for com- 
munity control, not workers’ control in isolation; for workers’ control in 
the context of governmental planning, not in an unregulated market” 
(pp. 25-26). 

According to Charles Hampden-Turner, factories should become emanci- 
patory environments in which people would be able to achieve self-expres-. 
sion and satisfaction. The present system, based on collective bargaining 
between unions and’ management, does not offer a satisfactory solution, 
according to several authors in the reader. Informal ties among workers 
provide a remedy which, of course, is only partial. Stanley Aronowitz 
claims that “unions are no longer in a position of leadership in workers’ 
struggles; they are running desperately to catch up to their own member- 
ship. In many cases, union sanctions for walkouts have followed the 
workers’ own action. In others, the leadership has attempted to thwart 
membership initiative and, having failed, has publicly supported the strike 
while sabotaging it surreptitiously” (pp. 62-63). Naturally, Aronowitz does 
not expect such unions to have any commitment to workers’ control. “On 
the contrary, they will remain ‘benefits’-oriented, fighting incessantly to 
improve the economic position of their own membership in relation to 
other sections of the workforce rather than relative to the employers” 
(p. 105). ; 

Is it really possible to go beyond collective bargaining? Are we allowed to 
anticipate that in the future this bargaining will cover a much broader 
scope of vital labor issues? G. David Garson criticizes the present nature of 
collective bargaining for generally neglecting involvement of shop-level 
workers, for being unable to alter significantly the share of the economic 
surplus accruing to the working class, for serving only a minor section of 
those who work, for entailing serious problems of organizational control, 
for being excessively bureaucratic, for reinforcing a regressive expectation 
system, for failing to secure for workers control over the essential infor- 
- mation needed for negotiations, and for not relating labor interests to 
those of the broader democratic community. According to Daniel Bell, 
“the corporations have precisely learned how to turn the collective bargain- 
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ing process—and the strikes—to their advantage. The powerful unions gain 
impressive wage increases; the powerful corporations gain an excuse for 
impressive price increases” (p. 121). 

Workers’ control is for many reasons very difficult to implement suc- 
cessfully. However, its future is virtually assured by the failures of existing 
solutions and the urgent need to formulate some better solutions. As Paul 
Blumberg points out, “The failure of the public corporation suggests that 
direct involvement of workers is essential if the meaning of work is to be 

.changed; the failure of advisory councils suggests that direct involvement 
of workers must take place within institutions that have significant powers; 
and the failure of producers’ cooperatives suggests that the interest of the 
public must be safeguarded within the framework of any system of workers’ 
participation” (p. 154). The extent of management’s rights is now an open 
‘issue, and unions are becoming more and more brash in questioning the 
arbitrariness of management’s decisions, especially in the field of techno- 
logical change. 

So far, industrial democracy either has been practiced only on a micro- 
scale or has become a legalistic exercise of limited practical importance to 
the rank and file. “The implementation of aspects of industrial democracy, 
in most countries, has come about through government legislation or by 
decision of a political party” (p. 160). In Sweden the “perfect” pattern of 
employer-union-government collaboration does not seem to satisfy the 
young generation of workers. According to Lars Erik Karlsson, Sweden is 
becoming an increasingly centralized, bureaucratic and dehumanized con- 
sumer society, characterized by huge social and economic inequalities. “A 
new consciousness, especially among the young, has begun to appear. The 
local unions in several companies are getting ready to form a workers’ 
management. The biggest obstacle to the attainment of this is collusion 
between the government and private capital. The latter regards the pros- 
pect of the democratization of state-owned companies (which constitute 
only five percent of the industrial sector) as a dangerous menace” (p. 190). 

In West Germany, the whole mechanism of industrial democracy seems’ 
to work relatively well, but in reality it has an elitist character based on 
smooth cooperation between trade-union leaders, managers, and govern- 
mental officials. From the radical perspective this is just a new kind of 
corporatism. “The trade unions want to make a bargain with the ruling 
class; in return for permission to extend co-determination to all industry, 
they offer the consent of the workers to operate within the limits of capi- 
talist class society. ... Wherever the representatives of the workers in the 
enterprise have become professionalized and the works councils have be- 
come bureaucratized, they become isolated and removed from the collective 
will of the workers,” claims Helmut Schauer (pp. 218, and 217). 

In Israel, workers’ participation functions very well in kibbutzim but 
fares worse in the enterprises owned by-the Histadrut. Even in industries 
managed by kibbutzim the transfer of cooperative principles and procedures 
has been very successful. This is due to the cohesive social structure of the 
traditional agricultural commune. “Strict adherence to economic equality, - 
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the absence of material rewards attached to an office or occupation and the 
immediacy of: decision making have helped to actualize the self-control of 
kibbutz industries,” asserts Keitha Sapsin Fine (p. 226). 

Yugoslavia is an especially interesting example from the radical point of 
view because of its macroparticipative model. In his evaluation of workers’ 
self-management in Yugoslavia, Gerry Hunnius is quite optimistic. How- 
ever, he seems to overestimate the importance of the whole model for the 
rank-and-file blue-collar workers; furthermore, he is not fully aware of 
the extent to which the situation in that country is influenced by the very 
considerable labor migration to capitalistic Western Europe (for an analysis 
of this migration, see Ivo Bancic, The Effects of Emigration from Yugo- 
slavia and the Problems of Returning Emigrant Workers [The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhof, 1972]). Superficially, the Yugoslav model is very im- 
pressive, but its socioeconomic imfict is still too meager to keep people 
in the country, to offer them a decent standard of living, and to stimulate 
work commitment. On the shop-floor level, conditions are very often so poor 
and the workers have so little say that the impressive organizational super- 


structure looks more like window dressing than anything else. This does not - 


mean that the Yugoslav experiment is of no value or importance. Efficient 
organization of work, qualified management, and freedom from external 
interferences that would obstruct economic activity (such as informal and 
semiformal dependence of managers on influential people) are at least of 
the same importance as democracy, especially in a country as poor as 
Yugoslavia. 

To what extent should society be changed as a result of workers’ con- 
trol? Of course, from the radical perspective only a very substantial change 
would be satisfactory. For André Gorz “there is no difference between 
workers’ control and workers’ power. Workers’ control is one step, a first 
and partial step toward seizing power within and over the process of pro- 

_duction. The struggle for workers’ control is a struggle for power” (p. 339). 
For Ernst Mandel, ‘workers’ control” and “participation” are exact oppo- 
sites, because workers’ control means “full and complete disclosure; discus- 
sion of all ‘secrets’ of the enterprise and the economy in front of general 
assemblies of the workers; baring all the intricate machinery of the 
capitalist economy; ‘illegal’ interference of the workers in all the preroga- 
tives of property, management, and the state. This in itself signifies birth 
of a new kind of power” (p. 356). 

The trouble with this kind of “broad” approach is that it almost en- 
tirely neglects the whole issue of what is to happen after the revolution; it 
is based on a naive assumption that revolution is such a good thing per se 
that the future is not even worth bothering about. If one takes into con- 
sideration the vast historical experience with-all kinds of revolutions, such 
naiveté is quite surprising. What Crane Brinton says on the tragic paradox 
of revolutions in The Anatomy of Revolution (New York: Vintage Books, 
1965) provides sufficient example. David Tornquist is much more rational 
in focusing his attention on “something that can be done.” His feeling is 
“that the workplace movement should not so much raise the issues of 
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socialism versus capitalism or of labor versus the employers, leaving them 
to the political parties and trade unions, respectively, but should discrim- 
inately raise the issue of workers’ management .. . , should assert worker 
autonomy against established rules, should press for discussion of issues in 
anticipation of post factum directives, and should challenge the premises of 
hierarchical organization with the premises of industrial democracy” 
(p. 391). 

When thinking about industrial democracy in the realistic and construc- 
tive sense, it is necessary first to search for socioeconomic conditions that 
would favor workers’ control. Jack Rasmus believes that there are three fac- 
tors in the United States which will urge workers to organize themselves 
better and to impose their collective control: the growing tendencies to 
cut operating costs, to accommodate the high rate of labor displacement, 
and to introduce a policy of controlling and holding down wages. On the 
other hand, Bogdan, Denitch emphasizes the changing structure of the 
modern working class and blames the New Left for not drawing adequate 
political implications from the current transformation. This incorrect 
analysis fixates the New Left “as a form of kamikaze radicalism without 
hope of producing major social change, yet determined to’ make the (nec- 
essarily only moral) gesture” (p. 436). 


Brasilia: Plan and Reality: A Study of Planned and Spontaneous Urban 
Settlement. By David G. Epstein. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1973. Pp. xiii-+206. $10.00. 


Maria-Pilar Garcia 
University of Chicago 


This book is a revised version of Epstein’s doctoral dissertation in Anthro- 
pology. The focus of the study is historical. It applies the model based on 
relations of dependence to explain Brasilia’s urban expansion and the 
` distribution of its population into the “planned” versus “spontaneous” 
settlements for the 1957-67 decade. 

The construction of Brasilia, Brazil’s new and completely “planned” 
capital in the underpopulated interior, began in 1957 under the sponsor- 
ship of J. Kubitshek’s government. One of the aims in the planning of this 
modern city seems to have been to eliminate some of the common urban 
problems existing in other major Brazilian cities, namely, the problems of 
transportation, public utilities, distribution of the population, and squatter 
settlements. In spite of this aim, only a decade later, by 1967, Brasilia had 
greatly deviated from the original plan and was facing the same kind of 
problems that exist in any other major city of Brazil, Latin America, and 
the underdeveloped world in general. With regard to Brasilia’s urban ex- 
pansion, the major deviation has been that, by 1967, two-thirds of its 
urban population lived in “unplanned” or spontaneous satellite towns and 
squatter settlements largely composed of shacks. The author takes up this 
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contradiction between the plan and. the reality of Brasilia and poses for 
himself very important questions: why is there squatting in a planned city 
like Brasilia? how have the squatter settlements developed? To answer 
these questions, Epstein starts by rejecting the “dualistic” or moderniza- 
tion approach to society and urban development. Instead, he adopts 
André Gunder Frank’s view of “Brazilian society.as being composed of 
metropolises and satellites integrated in a vast network of dominance and 
dependence” (p. 6). Epstein believes that this model can be extended to 
explain: (1) the founding, planning and execution of Brasilia; (2) Bra- 
silia’s developing urban settlement pattern, and (3) the phenomenon of 
squatting in the city. 

The author takes a holistic approach to the study of squatting. He criti- 
cizes both the “culture of poverty”—‘“pathological-dualistic” approach of 
most social scientists working in the field—and the somewhat more struc- 
tural “optimistic-adaptationist” view of Turner and Mangin as being incom- 
plete and partial. Both approaches, he argues, neglect the relation between 
squatting and the larger social structure. In contrast, Epstein points out 
that it is only by analyzing squatting within a broad historical, national, 
regional, and local perspective that this phenomenon might be understood. 
The author thus perceives the squatter as “an actor in the making of 
history” (p. 177); then, throughout chapters 2-5, he focuses on the 
relations of dominance and dependence that exist at the various levels of 
the socioeconomic, political, and ideological system. These relations ulti- 
mately may account for the rise and persistence of the squatter settle- 
ments of Brasilia, Latin America, or the underdeveloped world. On the 
historical-structural level, Epstein mentions underdevelopment and the 
economic, political, and ideological dependence of Brazilian society upon 
the foreign metropolises, such as those in the United States. On the national ` 
level, the author points out the widespread patronage and the "personal. 
istic” career pattern in politics that produce a “public work complex,” the 
“ideological biases” of the middle and upper classes, and the planners’ 
dependence on European planning models. On the regional and local levels, 
Epstein analyzes how unequal regional development, the demand for un- 
skilled and semiskilled labor in Brasilia, and the lack of opportunities, in 
other cities and regions of Brazil have led the typical poor immigrant to 
migrate from a place where he was dependent to Brasilia, where he also 
was expected to be dependent on government and outside institutions. In 
addition, the elitist emphasis of Brasilia’s plan -combined with the low 
priority the government placed on lower-class housing needs and the 
availability of inexpensive resources, such as land and used building 
materials, further contributed to the formation of the squatter shacktowns 
in the city. 

The book is an exploratory study in which no specific hypotheses are 
formulated. The research is based on interviews, fieldwork, and documen- 
tary research the author carried out during 1966 and 1967. It should be 
pointed out that 6 years have elapsed since the original data were col- 
lected. This is a long period of time for a planned city that is only 16 years 
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old and which has very high rates of population growth and geographic 
mobility. The reader may notice a lack of reference to some of the recent 
` studies about squatter settlements in other cities of the underdeveloped 
world. In spite of their importance, L. Rodwin’s 1969 and L. Peattie’s 
1968 books about Ciudad Guayana’s planning and its squatter settlements, 
R. Talton’s 1969 study of squatters in Caracas, W. Mangin’s 1970 intro- 
duction to the book Peasants in Cities, A. Quijano’s. 1971 article on urban 
marginality and dependence, and V. D’Souza’s 1968 research in Chandigarh 
are ignored. 7 
There is also a frustrating lack of comparisons between the different 
squatting areas of Brasilia, Brasilia’s squatter settlements and those that 
have emerged in other planned cities in the underdeveloped world (i.e., 
Ciudad Guayana, in Venezuela and Chandigarh, in India); and the emer- 


gence of squatter settlements in Brasilia versus their absence in other ` 


planned cities in the so-called developed countries (e.g., the New Towns 
in England). There is a great need of comparative studies among planned 
cities. Planned cities should be compared’ according to the following varia- 
‘bles, some of which are mentioned by Epstein: their economic base—indus- 
trial, commercial or capital services; their position in the dependence- — 
dominance network system; their “political style’; their “professed 
ideologies”; and their “declared policies” regarding urbanization. By mak- 
ing these comparisons we could approach the experiment-control group . 
situation and perhaps arrive at some conclusions about the dynamics of 
urban development. Epstein does not probe the question of whether or 
not Brasilia, a capital city with a services economic base, would have - 
different labor opportunities and urban development problems than Ciudad 
Guayana, a planned city with an industria] economic base, or than: Chandi- 
garh, a planned city with a still different position in the dependence-domi- 
nance network system. Epstein would argue that, because of lack of 
money, time, and other resources, his purpose was not to make deep com- 
parisons among the squatter settlements of Brasilia, much less between 
Brasilia and other planned cities. However, one should remark that these 
missing considerations preclude his making theoretical generalizations about 
squatter settlements beyond the case of Brasilia. 

In spite of the lack of comparative material and the absence of formal 
hypotheses, Epstein’s contribution is to reorient the study of squatting 
within a wider and also historical perspective. Moreover, he applies this 
broader approach to the case of Brasilia, thus achieving a nice combination 
of theory and research. In sum, the perspective of this book is innovative 
and interesting. It should be read by urban sociologists, anthropologists, and 
urban planners interested in the area of urbanization and housing. We rec- 
ommend it also to policymakers interested in the field. 
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